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Swifts Premium Calendar 1 


Is unique in shape and subjects and 
unusual in artistic treatment. It con- 
sists of three large panels, each 814 x 
17% inches, richly lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold, rarely beautiful 
facsimiles of three magnificent paintings 


HE pibtare here shown is a reproduction 

of the first panel, a beautiful head — an 

ideal American girl’s head — painted by 
Miss Eggleston. Miss Eggleston's home is in 
Brooklyn, and she has made a fine reputation 
in her own chosen field of art. The Eggleston 
picture is bordered with a dainty gold yare, 
the whole having the appearance of being 
mounted upon watered silk ofa silvery sheen. 
It is very artistic and decorative. 


The second and third panels are reproduc- 
tions of two paintings by the famous Russian 
artist, Ezsman Semenowski. He has his studio 
in Paris, where he makes a specialty of figures 
and classical subjects. He has exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of London 
and other important exhibitions, and his pic- § 
tures are popular with wealthy American art 
connoisseurs. The figures painted for our 1908 
Calendar are classical without being severe, | 
and they have a warmth of tone and purity of 
technique that will make them highly appre- 
ciated by those who admire advanced art. 


The second panel represents a young Ro- 
man matron momentarily stopping in the midst 
of her fancy work to play with one of her house- 
hold pets. The color of this panel is soft and 
pleasing. 

The third panel will prove especi- ` y in- 
teresting to all who have been in hul The 
background is that famous view of Aimi..fi that 
one gets from the Cappuccini Convent, said to 
be the loveliest view in all Italy. 

The Semenowski panels contain no adverts. 
ing matter of any kind, and will make beautiful 
art subjects for permanent framing. 


We will mail this calendar, postpaid, 
to any address for 10 Wool Soap wrap- 
pers, 1 metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents in stamps 
or coin. 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


Each Piece Branded on the Rind 


Swift’s Silver 
Leaf Lard 


3, 5 and 10 pound airtight pails 


COPYRIGHT 1907 BY SWIFT A comma All dealers sell Swift’s ‘oducts 
a 
D 7 . 
Swift & Company ..272%. Chicago 


Table of Contents of this Number on Third Advertising Page. 
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Drawn by Fay Mameonige 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Lots of ’em will tell you he was homely. Seems to me sometimes that’s about all some 
Solks around here has to tell about Abraham Lincoln. . . . Well, now, dow t you 
make no mistake. . . . He wan't homely. Theres no denying he was long and lean, 
and he didn’t always stand straight and he wasnt pertikeler about his clothes, but that 
night up to Bloomington . . . I tell you he was the handsomest man I ever see—Page 8 
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BACK THERE IN ’58* 
BY IDA M. TARBELL 


WITH I .LUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


EAR ’em? Hear the Lin- 
coln and Douglas de- 
bates? Well, I should say 
I did. Heard every one 
of ’em. Yes, sir, for about 
two months back there in 
”58, I didn’t do a thing but 

travel around Illinois listenin’ to them two 

men argue out slavery; and when I wa’n’t 
listenin’ to ’em or travelin’ around after 

em, I was pretty sure to be settin’ on a 

fence discussin’. Fur my part I never did 

understand how the crops was got in that 

fall; seemed to me about all the men in the 
state was settin’ around whittlin’ and dis- 
cussin’. 

Made Lincoln? Yes, I reckon you 
might say they did. There’s no denyin’ 
that’s when the country outside begun to 
take notice of him. But don’t you make 
no mistake, them debates wa’n’t the be- 
ginnin’ of Abraham Lincoln’s work on 
slavery. He’d been at it for about four 
years before they came off, sweatin’ his 
brains night and day. The hardest piece 
of thinkin’ I ever see a man do. Any- 
body that wants to hear about him back 
there needn’t expect stories. He wa’n’t 
tellin’ stories them days. No, sir, he was 
thinkin’. 

Curious about him. There he was, 


* The first story in this series by Miss Tarbell, “He 
Knew Lincoln,” appeared in Tie American MAGAZINE 
for February, 1907, Others will be published in the 
magazine in 1908. 
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more’n forty-five years old, clean out of 
politics and settled down to practice law. 
Looked as if he wouldn’t do much of any- 
thing the rest of his life but jog around the 
circuit, when all of a suddint Douglas 
sprung his Kansas-Nebraska bill. You re- 
member what that bill was, don’t you—let 
Kansas and Nebraska in as territories and 
the same time repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise keeping slavery out of that part 
of the country, let the people have it or 
not, just as they wanted. You ain’t no 
idee how that bill stirred up Mr. Lincoln. 
Vl never forgit how he took its passin’. 
’Twas long back in the spring of ’54. Lot 
of ’em was settin’ in here tellin’ stories 
and Mr. Lincoln was right in the middle 
of one when in bounced Billy Herndon—he 
was Lincoln’s law partner, you know. His 
eyes was blazin’ and he calls out, “ They’ve 
done it, boys. They’ve done it. They’ve 
upset the Missouri Compromise. The 


_ Kansas-Nebraska bill is passed.” 


For a minute everybody was still as 
death—everybody but me. “Hoorah!” I 
calls out, “you can bet on Little Dug every 
time,” for I was a Democrat and, barrin’ 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, 
I thought Douglas was the biggest man God 
ever made. Didn’t know no more wnat 
that bill meant than that old Tom-cat in 
the window. 

“Hoorah!” I says, and then I happened 
to look at Mr. Lincoln. 
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He was all in a heap, his head dropped 
down on his breast, and there he set and 
never spoke, and then after a long time he 
got up and went out. Never finished that 
story, never said “ Good-by, boys,” like he 


sas-Nebraska wa’n’t nuthin’ but politics, 
and my man had beat. 

I told Ma about it when I got home. 
“It ain’t like him to be mad because 
Douglas has beat,” I says, “I don’t under- 
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always did, never took notice of nuthin’, 
just went out, his face gray and stern, and 
his eyes not seein’ at all. 

Well, sir, you could a knocked me over 
with a feather. I never seen him take 
anything that way before. He was a good 
loser. You see how ’twas with me, Kan- 


stand it,” and Ma says, “I reckon that’s 
just it, William, you don’t understand it.” 
Ma was awful touchy when anybody 
seemed to criticise Mr. Lincoln. 

I spose you're too young to recollect 
what a fuss that bill stirred up, ain’t you? 
Must ’a’ heard your Pa talk about it, 


IDA 


though. Whole North got to rowin’ about 
it. Out here in Illinois lots of Democrats 
left the party on account of it, and when 
Douglas came back that summer they 
hooted him off a platform up to Chicago. 
You couldn’t stop Douglas that way. That 
just stirred up his blood. 

Far’s I was concerned I couldn’t see 
anything the matter with what he’d done. 
It seemed all right to me them days to let 
the folks that moved into Kansas and 
Nebraska do as Douglas had fixed it for 
’em, have slaves or not, just as they was a 
mind to. And I tell you, when Douglas 
came around here and talked about 
“popular sovereignty,” and rolled out his 
big sentences about the sacred right of 
self-government, and said that if the white 
people in Nebraska was good enough to 
govern themselves, they was good enough 
to govern niggers, I felt dead sure there 
wa’n’t no other side to it. 

What bothered me was the way Mr. 
Lincoln kept on takin’ it. He got so he 
wa’n’t the same, ’peared to be in a brown 
study all the time. Come in here and set 
by the stove with the boys and not talk at 
all. Didn’t seem to relish my yarns either 
like he used to. He started in campaigning 
again, right away, and the boys said he 
wouldn’t promise to go any place where 
they didn’t let him speak against the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. I heard him down 
here that fall—his first big speech. I 
hadn’t never had any idee what was in 
Abraham Lincoln before. He wa’n’t the 
same man at all. Serious—you wouldn’t 
believe it, seemed to feel plumb bad 
about repealin’ the Missouri Compromise, 
said ’twas wrong, just as wrong as ’twould 
be to repeal the law against bringin’ in 
slaves from Africa. I must say I hadn’t 
thought of that before. 

I remember some of the things he said 
about Douglas’ idee of popular sovereignty, 
just as well as if ’twas yesterday. “ When 
the white man governs himself,” he said, 
“that is self-government; but when he 
governs himself and also governs another, 
that is more than self-government, that is 
despotism.” “If the negro is a man, then 
my ancient faith teaches me that all men 
are created equal.” “No man is good 
enough to govern another man without 
that other’s consent.” 

And he just lit into slavery that day. 
“I hate it,” he said. “I hate it because 
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it is a monstrous injustice.” Yes, sir, 
them’s the very words he used way back 
there in ’54. “I hate it because it makes 
the enemies of free institutions call us 
hypocrites, I hate it because it makes men 
criticise the Declaration of Independence, 
and say there ain’t no right principle but 
self-interest.” More’n one old abolitionist 
who heard that speech said that they hadn’t 
no idee how bad slavery was or how wicked 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was ’til then. 


“LITTLE DUG” 


As time went on, seemed as if he got 
more serious every day. Everybody got 
to noticin’ how hard he was takin’ it. I 
remember how Judge Dickey was in here 
one day and he says to me: “Billy, Mr. 
Lincoln is all used up over this Kansas- 
Nebraska business. If he dont stop 
worryin’ so, he’ll be sick. Why, t’other 
night up to Bloomington, four of us was 
sleepin’ in the same room and Lincoln 
talked us all to sleep, and what do you 
think? I waked up about daylight and 
there he was settin’ on the side of the bed 
with nuthin’ on but his shirt, and when he 
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sees my eyes was open he sings out, ‘I 
tell you, Judge, this country can’t last 
much longer half-slave and half-free.’ Bin 
thinkin’ all night far’s I know.” j 

Now, sir, that was much as three years 
before Mr. Lincoln said them self-same 
words in a speech right in this town. Seems 
to me I can hear him now singin’ it out 
shrill and far-soundin’: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently halj- 
slave and halj-jree. I do not expect the 
house to falli—but I do expect it will cease to 
be divided. It will become all the one thing 
or all the other.’ Them’s his very words. 
It made me cold when I heard ’em. If we 
wa’n’t goin’ to git on half-slave and half- 
free like we’d always done, what was goin’ 
to happen ? 

He hitched on another idee to this one 
about our becomin’ all slave or all free, 
which bothered me considerable—that was, 
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that Douglas and Buchanan and the rest 
of the big Democrats was in a conspiracy 
to spread slavery all over the Union. He’d 
been sayin’ right along that they didn’t 
mind slavery spreadin’, but now he came 
out flat-footed and said the things they’d 
been doin’ in Congress and in the Supreme 
Court for a few years back showed that 
they was tryin’ to legalize slavery in all 
the states, north and south, old and new. 
He said that the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and Judge Taney’s decision 
that Congress couldn’t keep slaves out of 
a territory—and the way Pierce and Bu- 
chanan had worked, fitted together like 
timbers for a house. “If you see a lot of 
timbers,” he says, “all gotten out at differ- 
ent times and different places by Stephen, 
Franklin, Roger and James”—them was 
the names of Douglas, Pierce, Taney and 
Buchanan, you know—“ and you find they 
fit into a frame for a house, you can’t help 
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believing them men have been workin’ on 
the same plan.” 

I tell you that speech riled his party. 
They said he oughtn’t said it, if he did think 
it. It was too radical. They talked to 
him so much, tryin’ to tone him down and 
to keep him from doin’ it agin, that he 
flared up one day in here and he says, 
“Boys, if I had to take a pen and scratch 
out every speech I ever made, except one, 
this speech you don’t like’s the one Pd 
leave.” And he says it with his head up, 
lookin’ as proud as if he was a Senator. 

Well, somehow, as time went on, just 
watchin’ Mr. Lincoln so dead in earnest 
begun to make me feel queer. Before I 
knowed it, I was thinkin’ myself. You 
wouldn’t believe it, would you? Me, Billy 
Brown, thinkin’! And I got serious. 
Never’d been so but twict before in my 


life—once at a revival and next time when 
I thought I wasn’t goin’ to git Ma. But I 
joined the church and Ma and me got 
married, and after that there didn’t seem 
to be anything left to worry about. 

And then this comes along, and Pll be 
blamed if it didn’t git so I couldn’t hear 
enough of it. Night after night, when they 
was in here discussin’, every minute I 
wa’n’t puttin’ up something, I was listenin’ 
to ’em. 

And then I took to runnin’ around to 
hear the speeches. I was up to Bloomington 
in ’56, the time Lincoln went over to the 
Republicans. The old Whigs down here 
had been considerable worried for fear 
he would quit ’em, and I must say it 
worried me. I never’d had any use for a 


man who left his party. Couldn’t under- 
stand it. 


Seemed to me then that ’twa’n’t 


“BILLY,” HE SAYS, “I'D RUTHER HEAR YOU SAY THAT THAN ANYTHING ANYBODY 
COULD SAY"—Page 12 
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FAROE — 
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no better than gittin’ a divorce from your 
wife. I’ve changed my views since about 
several things. Had to jump the party 
myself two or three times, and I’ve seen 
women— Well, all I’ve got to say is, that 
I ain’t judgin’ the man that gits a divorce 
from ’em. 

As I was sayin’, I was up to Bloomington 
that night. Nobody that didn’t hear that 
speech ever knows what Abraham Lincoln 
could do. Lots of ’em will tell you he was 
homely. Seems to me sometimes that’s 
about all some folks around here has to 
tell about Abraham Lincoln. “Yes, I 
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knowed him,” they say. “He was the 
homeliest man in Sangamon County.” 
Well, now, don’t you make no mistake. 
The folks that don’t tell you nuthin’ but 
that never knowed Mr. Lincoln. Mebbe 
they’d seen him, but they never knowed 
him. He wa’n’t homely. There’s no 
denyin’ he was long and lean, and he didn’t 
always stand straight and he wasn’t per- 
tikeler about his clothes, but that night 
up to Bloomington in ten minutes after he 
struck that platform, I tell you he was the 
handsomest man I ever see. 

He knew what he was doin’ that night. 
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He knew he was cuttin’ loose. He knew 
them old Whigs was goin’ to have it in for 
him for doin’ it, and he meant to show ’em 
he didn’t care a red cent what they thought. 
He knew there was a lot of fools in that 
new party he was joinin’—the kind that’s 
always takin’ up with every new thing 
comes along to git something to orate 
about. He saw clear as day that if they 
got started right that night, he’d got to 


fire °em up; and so he threw back his: 


shoulders and lit in. 

Good Lord! I never see anything like 
it. In ten minutes he was about eight feet 
tall; his face was white, his eyes was blazin’ 
fire, and he was thunderin’, “ Kansas shall 
be free!” “Ballots, not bullets!” “We 
won’t go out of the Union and you sha’n’t!” 
Generally, when he was speakin’, he was 
cool and quiet and things all fit together, 
and when you come away you was calm 
—pbut your head was workin’; but that 
time up to Bloomington he was like— 
what’s that the Bible calls it ?—‘‘avengin’ 
fire ”—yes, sir, that’sit, he waslike “avengin’ 
fire.” I never knew exactly what did 
happen there. All I recollect is that at 
the beginnin’ of that speech I was settin’ 
in the back of the room, and when I come 
ae I was hangin’ on to the front of the 
“platform. I recollect I looked up and seen 
Jo Medill standin’ on the reporter’s table 
lookin’ foolish-like and heard him say: 
“Good Lord, boys, I ain’t took a note!” 

Fact was he’d stampeded that audience, 
reporters and all. Ive always thought 
that speech made the Republican party in 
Illinois. It melted ’em together. ’Twa’n’t 
arguments they needed just then, it was 
meltin’ together of what they’d heard. 

Well, he went right on speakin’ after 
that, must ’a’ made forty or fifty speeches 
all over the State, for Frémont, and he got 
no end of invitations from Indiana and 
Iowa and Kansas and all around to come 
over and speak. Old Billy Herndon used 
to come in here and brag about it. You’d 
thought ’twas him was gittin? ’em. Always 
seemed to think he owned Lincoln anyway. 

By the time the Republicans wanted a 
man for United States Senate Lincoln was 
first choice, easy enough, and the first thing 
anybody knew if he didn’t up and challenge 
Douglas, who the Democrats was runnin’, 
to seven debates—seven joint debates, they 
called ’em. You could ’a’ knocked me 
over with a feather when I heard that. I 
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couldn’t think of anybody I knew challeng- 
in’ Mr. Douglas. It seemed impertinent, 
him bein’ what I thought him. But I was 
glad they was goin’ to thresh it out. You 
see I was feelin’ mighty uncertain in my 
mind by this time. Somehow I couldn’t 
seem to git around the p’ints I’d been 
hearin’? Mr. Lincoln make so much. 
However, I didn’t have no idee but what 
Mr. Douglas would show clear enough 
where he was wrong. So when I heard 
about the debates, I says to Ma, “Johnnie 
can take care of the store, I’m goin’ to 
hear ’em.” í 

You ain’t do idee how people was 
stirred up by the news. Seemed as if every- 
body in the state -felt about as I did. Most 
everybody was pretty sober about it, too. 
There ain’t no denyin’ that there was a lot 
of Democrats just like me. What Mr. 
Lincoln had been sayin’ for four years back 
had struck in and they was worried. Still 
I reckon the most of the Republicans was 
a blamed sight more uneasy than we was. 
They’d got so used to seein’ Douglas git 
everything he went after, that they thought 
he’d be sure to lick Lincoln now. I heard 
em talkin’ about it among themselves 
every now and then and sayin, “I wisht 
Lincoln hadn’t done it. He ain’t had ex- 
perience like Douglas. Why, Douglas’s 
been debatin’ fer twelve years in the United 
States Senate with the biggest men in the 
country, and he’s always come out ahead. 
Lincoln ain’t got a show.” 

You needn’t think Mr. Lincoln didn’t 
know how they was talkin’. He never 
made no mistake about himself, Mr. 
Lincoln didn’t. He knew he wa’n’t a big 
gun like Douglas. I could see he was blue 
as a whetstone sometimes, thinkin’ of 
the difference between ’em. “ What’s agin 
usin this campaign, boys,” I heard him say 
one day, “is me. There aint no use 
denyin’ that Douglas has always been a 
big success and I’ve always been a flat 
failure. Everybody expects him to be 
president and always has and is actin’ 
accordin’. Nobody’s ever expected any- 
thing from me. I tell you we’ve got to run 
this campaign on principle. There ain’t 
nuthin’ in your candidate.” And he looked 
so cast down I felt plumb sorry for him. 

But you needn’t think by that that he 
was shirkin’ it—no, sir, not a mite. Spite of 
all his blues, he’d set his teeth for a fight. 
One day over io the Chenery House I 
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recollect standin’ with two or three Re- 
publicans when Mr. Lincoln come along 
and stopped to shake hands with a chap 
from up to Danville. “How’s things 
lookin’ up your way, Judge,” he says. 

“Well, Mr. Lincoln,” the Judge says, 
“were feelin’? mighty anxious about this 
debate of yourn with Douglas,” and the 
way he said it I could ’a’ kicked him. 

Mr. Lincoln looked at him mighty sober 
for a minute. “Judge,” he says, “didn’t 
you ever see two men gittin’ ready for a 
fight? Ain’t you seen one of ’em swell up 
his muscle and pat it and brag how he’s 
goin’ to knock the stuffin’ out of the other, 
and that other man clinchin’ his fist and 
settin’ his teeth and savin’-his wind. Well, 
sir, the other is goin’ to win the fight or die 
tryin’,” and with that he turns and goes off. 

Didn’t I know that’s the way he felt. I 
hadn’t been watchin’ him sweatin’ his 
brains on that darned question for four 
years without knowin’. I tell you nobody 
that didn’t see him often them days, and 
didn’t care enough about him to feel 
bad when he felt bad, can ever understand 
what Abraham Lincoln went through before 
his debates with Douglas. He worked his 
head day and night tryin’ to git that slavery 
question figured out so nobody could stump 
him. Greatest man to think things out so 
nobody could git around him I ever see. 
Hadn’t any patience with what wa’n’t clear. 
What worried him most, I can see now, was 
makin’ the rest of us understand it like he 
did. 

Well, as I was sayin’, it seemed as if all 
Illinois turned out to hear ’em speak. A 
country fair wa’n’t nuthin’ to the crowds. 
There wa’n’t any too many railroads in 
Illinois in ’58, and they didn’t select the 
places fur the debates accordin’ to connec- 
tions. I reckon I traveled about all the 
ways there be gettin’ to the places: foot, 
horseback, canal-boat, stage, side-wheeler, 
just got around any way that come handy; 
et and slept the same. Up to Quincy I 
recollect I put up on the bluff, and over to 
Charlestown me and seven of the boys had 
two beds. Nobody seemed to mind. We 
was all too took up with the speeches, 
seemed as if the more you heard the more 
you wanted to hear. I tell you they don’t 
have no such speeches nowadays. There 
ain’t two men in the United States to-day 
could git the crowds them two men had 
or hold ?em if they got ’em. 


I sort of expected some new line of argu- 
ment from Douglas when they started out, 
but ’twa’n’t long before we all saw he wa’n’t 
goin’ to talk about anything but popular 
sovereignty—that is, if he could help him- 
self. As it turned out he didn’t git his way. 
Mr. Lincoln had made up his mind that the 
Judge had got to say whether he thought 
slavery was right or wrong. Accordin’ to 
him, that was the issue of the campaign. 
He argued that Douglas’ notion of popular 
sovereignty was all right if slavery was as 
good as freedom, but that if it wa’n’t, his 
arguments wa’n’t worth a rush. He said 
the difference between him and the Judge 
was that one thought slavery was wrong 
and ought to be kept where it was till it 
died out of itself, and the other thought 
it was right and ought to be spread all over 
the country. 

It made Little Dug awful mad to face 
that line of argument. He said such talk 
proved Lincoln was an abolitionist, and as 
for his bein’ in a conspiracy to spread 
slavery it was a lie, “an infamous lie.” 
Well, I always did think conspiracy was a 
pretty strong word for Lincoln to use. 
Strictly speakin’, I reckon ’twa’n’t one, but 
all the same it didn’t look right. Douglas 
couldn’t deny that when he got the Mis- 
souri Compromise repealed he let slavery 
into territory that the government had set 
aside to be free. He couldn’t deny that 
Judge Taney had decided that Congress 
couldn’t prevent people takin’ slaves into 
this territory. There was some other 
things which fitted in with these which 
Douglas couldn’t deny. 

Mr. Lincoln argued from what they’d 
done that there wa’n’t any reason why they 
shouldn’t go on and apply the same legis- 
lation to all the other free parts of the coun- 
try, said he believed they would in time if 
they thought it would pay better. 

The more I heard ’em argue the more I 
felt Lincoln was right. Suppose, I says 
to myself, that they take it into their heads 
to open Illinois? What’s to stop ’em? If 
slaves can be took into Nebraska by the 
divine right of self-government, what’s to 
prevent the divine right of self-government 
lettin? ’°em in here? Of course, there was 
an old law settin’ aside the Northwest to 
freedom, but if the Missouri Compromise 
could be repealed, why couldn’t that ? Then, 
again, what’s to prevent the Supreme Court 
decidin’ that Congress couldn’t keep slaves 
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out of a state just as it had decided that 
Congress couldn’t keep ’em out of a terri- 
tory. The more I thought of it the more 
I see there wa’n’t anything to prevent men 
like Douglas and Buchanan tryin? some 
day to apply the same line of argument to 
Ilinois or Pennsylvania or New York or 
any other free state that they was usin’ now. 

I wa’n’t goin’ to stand for that. I don’t 
pretend I ever felt like Mr. Lincoln did 
about niggers. No, sir, I was a Demo- 
crat, and I wanted the South let alone. 
I didn’t want to hear no abolition talk. 
But I was dead agin havin’ any more 
slaves than we could help, and what’s more 
I wa’n’t myself willin’ to live in a state 
where they was. Id seen enough for that. 
Back in the ’40’s, when I first started up this 
store, I used to go to New Orleans for my 
goods and, bein’ young, of course I had to 
see the sights. A man don’t go to a slave 
market many times without gittin’ to feel 
that as far as he is concerned he don’t want 
nuthin’ to do with buyin’ and sellin’ 
humans, black or white. Ma, too, she 
was dead set agin it, and she’d said many 
a time when I was talkin’, “ William, if 
Mr. Douglas don’t really care whether we 
git to be all slave or not, you oughten to 
vote for him,” and Id always said I 
wouldn’t. Still I couldn’t believe at first 
but what he did care. By the time the 
debates was half through I seen it clear 
enough, though. He didn’t care a red 
cent—said he didn’t. There was lots of 
others seen it same as me. I heard more’n 
one old Democrat say, “Douglas don’t 
care. Lincoln’s got it right, we’ve got to 
keep slavery back now or it’s going to spread 
all over the country.” 

You never would believe how I felt when 
I seen that, for that meant goin’ back on 
Little Dug, leavin’ the party and votin’ for 
a Black Republican, as we used to call ’em. 
1 tell you when I begun to see where I was 
goin’ there wa’n’t many nights I didn’t 
lie awake tryin’ to figure out how I could 
git around it. ’Twa’n’t long, though, 
before I got over feelin’ bad. Fact-was 
every time I heard Mr. Lincoln—I used 
to go to all the speeches between debates, 
and there must have been twenty or thirty 
of them—he made it clearer. "T'was amazin’ 
how every time he always had some new 
way of puttin’ it. Seemed as if his head 
was so full he couldn’t say the same thing 
twict alike. 


One thing that made it easier was that I 
begun to see that Douglas wa’n’t thinkin’ 
much of anything but gittin’ elected and 
that Lincoln wa’n’t thinkin’ about that at 
all. He was dead set on makin’ us under- 
stand. Lots of people seen that the first 
thing. I recollect how up to Quincy that 
funny fellow, what do you call him? 
“Nasby—Petroleum V. Nasby.” Young 
chap then. Well, he’d come out there for 
some paper. Wanted to write Lincoln up. 
It was in the evening after the Debate and 
Mr. Lincoln was settin’ up in his room at 
the hotel with his boots off and his feet on a 
chair—lettin’ ’em breathe, he said. Had 
his coat and vest off. Nuthin’ on to speak 
of but his pants and one suspender— 
settin’ there restin’? and gassin’ with the 
boys when, as I started to say, Mr. Nasby 
come up. They had a long talk and I 
walked down street with him when he left. 

“That Lincoln of yourn is a great man,” 
he says after a spell. “He ain’t botherin’ 
about the Senate—not a mite. He’s tryin’ 
to make the people of Illinois understand 
the danger there is in slavery spreadin’ all 
over the country. He’s a big man, the 
biggest man I’ve seen in a long time.” 

Well, that sounded good to me, for that 
was just about what Td figured out by that 
time, that Lincoln was a big man, a bigger 
man than Stephen A. Douglas. Didn’t 
seem possible to me it could be so, but the 
more I went over it in my mind the more 
certain I felt about it. Yes, sir, I’d figured 
it out at last what bein’ big was, that it was 
bein’ right, thinkin’ things out straight and 
then hangin’ on to ’em because they was 
right. That was bein’ big, and that was 
Abraham Lincoln all through—the whole 
of him. 

That wa’n’t Douglas at all. He didn’t 
care whether he thought right or not, if he 
got what he was after. There wa’n’t no 
real truth in him. See what he did in the 
very first debate up to Ottawa. He started 
out up there by callin’ Lincoln an aboli- 
tionist and sayin’ he wanted a nigger wife, 
and to prove it read a lot of abolition resolu- 
tions which he said Lincoln had helped git 
up as far back as ’54. The very next day 


_ after that debate, the Chicago Tribune came 


out and showed that Mr. Lincoln hadn’t 
ever had anything to do with the resolutions 
Douglas had read. Yes, sir, them resolu- 
tions had come from some measly little 
abolition meetin’ where Mr. Lincoln had 
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never been. Douglas had been tryin’ to 
play a trick on us. I tell you when that 
news got out you could ’a’ heard a pin drop 
among Illinois Democrats. It seemed as 
if he couldn’t realize how serious we was 
feelin’ or he wouldn’t try a trick like that. 

Then he was always diggin’ in things 
which didn’t have no bearin’ on the case, 
and takin’ up Lincoln’s time makin’ him 
answer ’em. One was a-tellin’ how Lincoln 
had voted against givin’ money to carry on 
the Mexican War. Now, I knew that 
wa’n’t so, and more’n that it didn’t have 
anything todo with the question. It made 
me feel plumb bad to have him goin’ on 
that way. 

And that’s the way he kept it up. Always 
digressin’, never takin’ up a p’int till Lincoln 
had drove him into a corner, always in- 
sistin’ Lincoln wanted a nigger wife. Why, 
he made so much of that fool lie that there 
was a lot of people got to thinkin’ mebbe 
that’s what Lincoln’s idees did mean. 
There’s a man livin’ here in this town now 
that’s got a little book Lincoln made for 
him to show around and to prove he 
didn’t mean nuthin’ of the kind. 

Fact was, Douglas never meant to argue 
it out fair and square. He meant to dodge, 
to mix us up and keep our minds off Kansas- 
Nebraska and old Judge Taney, and all 
the things Lincoln made so much of. I 
recollect Lincoln said one day that the way 
Douglas acted reminded him of a cuttle- 
fish, throwin’ out a black ink to color up 
the water so he could git away from some- 
thing that was chasin’ him. 

Of course what made Douglas seem worse 
was Lincoln bein’ so fair and so dead in 
earnest. Sometimes it seemed as if he was 
givin’ the whole case away, he was so 
honest with Douglas. But he knew what 
he was doin’ every time. Lincoln was the 
kind that breaks to win. And serious, 
why he wouldn’t take time to tell a story. 
I recollect sayin’ to him one day, “ Mr. 
Lincoln, why don’t you make us laugh 
sometimes?” “This ain’t no time for 
stories, Billy,” he says, “it’s too serious.” 

Felt bad because he wa’n’t elected? 
Nope. Didn’t expect him to be. Some- 
how I'd got to feelin’ by the time election 
come that it didn’t make no real difference 
whether he went to the Senate or not. His 
goin’ there wa’n’t goin’ to settle the ques- 
tion. What was goin’ to settle it was gettin’ 
more people to feel as he did about it. If 
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he got beat tryin’ to make people under- 
stand, it was worth a sight more to the 
country than his gettin’ elected dodgin’ the 
truth. I didn’t figure that out alone, though, 

it was Mr. Lincoln helped me to see that. | 

You see, after Id made up my mind I’d 
vote the Republican ticket, one day when 
I was walkin’ down the street with him 
here in town and there wa’n’t nobody 
around I told him. He looks at me sharp- 
like and then he says, mighty solemn: 
“Billy, are you sure you know what you’re 
doin’? What’s the reason you’re leavin’ the 
party? ’Cause you want to see me git in?” 

“No, sir,” I says, “that ain’t it at all. 
I’m a Democrat. Besides, I hate like all 
possessed to go back on ‘Little Dug,’ you 
know what store I’ve always set by him. 
The reason I’m votin’ for you, Mr. Lincoln, 
is because you’ve got it right and nobody 
can git around it. Douglas is wrong. 
There ain’t nothin’ else to do but vote for 
your side, much as I hate to.” 

Well, sir, you never seen how he straight- 
ened up and how his eyes lit up like I’d seen 
’em do when he was speakin’. 

“Billy,” he says, “Pd ruther hear you 
say that than anything anybody could say. 
That’s what I’ve been tryin’ to do—to 
make people see it as I do. I believe I’ve 
got it figured out right, Billy. I’ve been at 
it night and day for four years, and I can’t 
find no mistake in my line of argument. 
What I want is to make people understand.” 

“What bothers me, Mr. Lincoln,” I 
says, “is that I don’t believe you'll git 
elected, even if you are right,” and then, 
sir, he throws back his head and just laffs 
right out loud. “Don’t you worry, Billy, 
about that,” he says, “that don’t make no 
difference. Iain’t sayin’ I don’t want to go 
to the United States Senate—I do! Always 
have. When I quit politics in ’49 and made 
up my mind I wa’n’t goin’ to have another 
chanct to go to Congress or be anybody, I 
was miserable. But that’s all over. What’s 
important now in this country is makin’ 
people feel that slavery is wrong, that the 
South is bent on spreadin’ it and that we’ve 
got to stop ’em. Slavery is wrong, Billy, 
if it ain’t wrong nuthin’ is. Weve got to 
fight against its spreadin’, and it’s goin’ 
to be a durable struggle. It don’t make 
no difference who gits office or who don’t. 
All that’s important is keepin’ on fightin’. 
Don’t you worry if I ain’t elected. The 
fight’s goin’ on.” 
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Well, I thought that over a lot, and it 
was queer how calm I came to feel—calm 
and sure, just as you be about God and all 
that. And when he was defeated I didn’t 
seem to mind—any more’n he did. There 
wa’n’t hardly anybody could understand 
why he took it so easy, and he had to go 
around consolin’ ’em an’ stiffenin’ ’em up 
and tellin’ ’em as he had me, how it was a 
durable struggle—that’s the word he always 
used—“ durable.” Always seemed to me 
it was exactly the word for it—something 
that wa’n’t goin’ to wear out. 

Ever see Douglas after that? Yes, onct. 
One day after election he come in here, and 
after talkin’ around a spell he says suddint: 

“Billy, you supported Mr. Lincoln, 
didn’t you?” And he looked me straight 
in the eye, kind, but meanin,’ to know from 
me. Well, you bet I’d liked to have lied, 
but that ain’t the kind of a thing a man 
lies about. 

“Yes, Mr. Douglas,” I says, “I did. I 
had to. He had it right.” 

Well, sir, you never see the way he smiled 
at me. “That’s all right, Billy,” he says, 
“I understand,” and then he grips my hand 
and turns on his heel and goes off with his 
head down. 

Seemed to me I couldn’t stand it. You 
see I'd always loved Little Dug, and Pd 
` been proud of him. Lordy, sometimes 
when he’d come back from Washington 
in them old days and come in here, all 
dressed up and lookin’ so handsome and 
great, and come up and put his arm around 
me and ask about Ma and Johnnie and 
how business was, I’ll be blamed if I didn’t 
git red as a girl, I was so pleased. I'd 
hurrahed for him and voted for him for 
years, and here I had gone back on him. 
It just made me sick. 

I couldn’t stand it to stay in the store, so 
I put on my hat and went home and told 
Ma. “I almost wisht I hadn’t done it,” 
I says, groanin’. 

“William,” Ma says, “you know well 
enough you couldn’t have done nuthin’ 
else. I don’t understand these things none 
too well. ’Tain’t a woman’s business; but 
you done what you thought was right and 
you ain’t no call to worry about doin’ what 
you think is right.” That’s the way Ma 
always talks. You ought to know Ma. 

Still there ain’t no use denyin’ it. I don’t 
ever think about the last time I seen Little 
Dug without feelin’ bad. I never could 
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be hard on him like some was for that 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. You see, fact was 
he thought he was doin’ a fine thing when 
he got up that bill. He seen the South 
wa'n’t satisfied, and he thought he’d fix up 
something to please ’em and keep ’em still 
a while—a kind of Daniel Webster he was 
tryin’ to be, makin’ a new compromise. 

Douglas got so busy tryin’ to please the 
South he clean lost sight of what the people 
was thinkin’ back home. I reckon he 
wasn’t countin’ on us thinkin’ at all— 
just took it for granted we’d believe what 
he told us, like we'd always done. Sur- 
prisin’ how long you can fool people with 
the talk they was brought up on. Seems 
sometimes as if they hated to break in a 
new set of idees as bad as they do new 
boots. I reckon that was what Douglas 
was countin’ on back there in ’58. But 
he got it wrong that time. He hadn’t reck- 
oned on what Abraham Lincoln had been 
doin’, teachin’ us to think, rousin’ us to feel 
that slavery was wrong and dangerous, 
makin’ us understand that it was more 
important for a country to do right than 
to git rich. Before he got through them 
debates, Douglas suspected it in my judg- 
ment. He knew that even if he did git to 
the Senate, Lincoln was the one that had 
come out ahead. 

Queer how every day after that election 
it showed up more and more that Lincoln 
was ahead. Seemed sometimes as if every- 
body in the whole North was bent on hearin’ 
him speak. Why, they sent for him to come 
to New York and Boston, and all the big 
men East got to writin’ to him, and the first 
thing I knowed the boys was talkin’ about 
his bein’ president. 

Well, I thought that was goin’ a leetle 
far. Just as I told you t’other day, it 
seemed to me almost as if somebody was 
pokin’ fun at him. He didn’t seem to me 
to look like a president. Queer how long 
it takes a man to find out that there ain’t 
anything in the world so important as 
honest thinkin’ and actin’, and that when 
you’ve found a man that never lets up ‘til 
he sees clear and right, and then hangs 
on to what he sees like a dog to a root, 
you can’t make a mistake in tyin’ to him. 
You can trust him anywhere. Queer how 
long we are all taken in by high-soundin’ 
talk and fashionable ways and fine promises. 
But don’t you make no mistake, they ain’t 
no show in the long run with honest thinkin’. 
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IN THE DIFFERENT WORLD 
BY VENITA SEIBERT 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. BENDA 


LANCE DARLING 


REDDY and Velleda lay in 
Wi) the Front Room upon the 
WEES sofa bed that opened out 

#25 likearoll,and the darkness 
fy} pressed close around them. 

$ Freddy was hidden under 
the blanket; he was afraid 
of the dark, but Velleda loved it. It had 
on her ‘a peculiar electrical effect, charging 
every sense with keener responsiveness, un- 
folding petal by petal the close-shut tlowers 
of dreams and secrets. 

Oh, the soft dark Night, how easily it 
unlocks the heart’s inmost chamber and 
draws forth with delicate fingers that which 
were forever hidden from the Day. How 
safe would be the secrets of the world if it 
were always day! 

Velleda lay quiveringly alert, filled with 
thoughts whose flood rose higher and 
higher, until presently it overflowed into 
S 
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peech. 

“Freddy!” she whispered. 

“What?” said Freddy, uncovering his 
head. 

“Oh, Freddy, I want to tell vou a secret. 
It’s a great big secret, and you haf to 
promise you never will tell.” 

“I won’t,” promised Freddy. He thought 
perhaps Velleda had invented an airship. 

“ Never, never, never! Andif you do, I 
won’t ever speak to you again.” She crept 
close to him under the covers, and there 
was awe in her voice. “Oh, Freddy, I’ve 
got a lover!” 

“What’s a lover?” asked Freddy, 
interest. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” Velleda wriggled 
impatiently. “Why, it’s somebody that 
loves you more’n anything in the world. 
Don’t you know how all the Princesses 
had lovers? Oh, I wanted one so much! 
I thought and thought about it—and then 
he came.” 
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“Oh, ’Leda! when?” 

“One night. I heard something clatter- 
ing, clattering, in the street, and then he 
rode up on a beautiful black horse, and in 
a minute he was standing right here.” 

“How did he get in?” 

“He just touched the door and it opened 
and he walked in. Oh, he looked hand- 
some, all dressed in green velvet and diamond 
buckles, with a long feather in his velvet 
hat, and he took off his hat and said, ‘Iam 
Lance Darling and I am your lover,’ and 
I said, ‘Oh, I’m so glad, I’ve just been 
waiting for you.’ Then he lifted me up on 
the black horse and opened a trap-door 
right under the bed, and we all went right 
down. Oh, it was lovely down there, all 
trees and flowers and things, and we rode 
and we rode—and we rode—and the horse’s 
name was Falada, because Lance Darling 
took Falada’s head down from the gateway 
and put it together again, and after that 
Falada was alive and happy, and Lance 
Darling rode on him, and we both rode on 
him, and rode—and rode—and then—then 
we came to a grand marble hall where forty 
hundred dukes and ladies were dancing 
together. And we went in and danced too, 
and I had on a white velvet dress, gown I 
mean, with a long train all covered with 
pearls, and Lance Darling said, ‘You are 
now a Princess,’ and then—then, after a 
long, long time, he said, ‘The cock croweth, 
we must hasten,’ and he brought me back 
through the trap-door. But every night 
I wait for him, and he comes and we go 
down into the Different World.” 

“Oh, Velleda, ain’t that fine! I wisht I 
could go.” Freddy sighed wistfully. Things 
always happened to Velleda, and he had 
only the second-hand fun of hearing about 
them. 

“Well,” Velleda was generous. “Some 
time, maybe next year, I'll ask Lance 
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Darling to take you. But you’d be afraid 
of the black horse.” 

“No, I wouldn’t.” 

“ He jumps as high as the wardrobe some- 
times, but I’m not afraid.” 

“Velleda,” called Tante from the next 
room. ‘You and Freddy quit that whis- 
pering and go to sleep.” 

The next morning being Saturday, the 
sofa-bed was pushed aside for a good sweep- 
ing under. Velleda found Freddy on his 
knees examining the carpet. 

“What you doing?” she demanded, 
severely. 

“Just—just lookin’ for the trap-door, 
Leda,” faltered Freddy. 

“ An’ you said you wouldn’t tell!” 

“Well, I ain’t tellin’, am I?” 

“You needn’t talk about—Him, in the 
daytime. That’s tellin’. And J can see 
the trap-door as plain as anything. This 
is it, right here.” 

Freddy saw only a figure of the ingrain 
carpet, but he rose humbly and departed 
in silence. 

One Sunday, while Velleda and Freddy 
were taking a long walk, they came to a 
broad, handsome street, where there was a 
big stone house, larger than all the rest, 
set in the midst of grass and flowering 
bushes and gravel walks. Oh, it was a 
grand, beautiful place, with many windows 
and a pillared porch with vines climbing 
over it. Velleda paused with a curious 
look on her face, the look that always made 
Freddy’s heart beat faster. 

“Oh, Freddy!” she said in an awesome 
whisper, “that’s where Lance Darling 
lives.” 

“ Are—are you goin’ in ?” queried Freddy, 
tremulously. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Oh, don’t, Velleda! Pm afraid!” 
pleaded Freddy, but Velleda, unheeding, 
marched on to the big iron gate. She laid 
her hand boldly on the latch, then paused 
and turned to Freddy, who was following 
tremblingly. 

“We won’t go in to-day,” she said care- 
lessly. “Do you see that white signal 
flving out of the end window? That means 
that Lance Darling is not at home.” 

“The white curtain?” 

“The signal. Maybe we can go in next 
time.” 

Freddy was immensely relieved, never- 
theless. Lance Darling’s house possessed 


a great fascination for them, and after that 
he and Velleda walked to the broad street 
a number of times. There was always 
some sort of signal, however, to say that 
Lance Darling was not at home. Still, as 
Velleda described all the furniture and the 
rooms, from the grand ball-room with its 
marble floor and thousand lights to the 
tower where two old women sat spinning 
gold, the master’s singular propensity for 
roaming abroad mattered little. In de- 
scribing the Dungeon in the cellar, Velleda 
was particularly realistic. Very wicked 
people were sometimes confined there. 
Freddy often looked with fear and wonder 
at a certain bad boy, Joe Wilson by name, 
who had spent a night in the Dungeon; but 
he could never quite get up enough courage 
to ask Joe how it felt. Velleda said he had 
howled fearfully. It was at night that she 
visited Lance Darling’s house, for then 
there were generally balls and things going 
on, and sometimes he carried her there on 
his black horse instead of going down into 
the Different World. 

During the first weeks after his coming 
Lance Darling seemed to be a person with 
no fixed certainty of appearance as to the 
outer man. At first his locks were long 
and wavy and golden, and his eyes sea-blue; 
then for a time his eyes and hair were of 
raven blackness; finally, his eves became a 
deep dark blue and his hair short and dark 
and curling, and so he remained ever after, 
all his characteristics as unchangeable as 
Velleda’s own. 

Velleda’s lover, unlike those of many 
other ladies, brought her only joy and de- 
light. He was always at hand when wanted 
and could be dismissed into space at a 
moment’s notice. And oh, how necessary 
he came to be! At eight years old one can 
be lonely, with a strange, helpless, silent 
loneliness that seeks yearningly for some 
one who understands, which looks wistfully 
into a new face with the undefined hope 
that here may be somebody who does, and 
watches wonderingly the familiar one which 
does not. Papa was away so much, and 
Onkel only came home at night and then he 
played with the baby. As for Tante, she 
was always busy, and for all her gentleness 
one felt instinctively that she would not 
understand. Sometimes in the evening she 
read to the children from “Grimm’s Mär- 
chen-Buch,” but if one had seen and re- 
ported a green dwarf under the lilac-bush, 
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she would have said most uncompromis- 
ingly that it was a lie. 

Grossmama Wallenstein told fine stories, 
but she did not believe that anything hap- 
pened nowadays. With Tante Margarethe 
life was toc ‘serious a matter to leave any 
room for play, and though she had fancies of 
her own she could not enter into a child’s. 
Tante Hildegarde was Velleda’s greatest 
chum, and glorious times they had together; 
but she lived far away in the country, and 


even she did not understand about the 
Different World. 


On one beautiful never-to-be-forgotten 
day a little boy had played with Velleda, 
a little grave-faced boy with strangely 
brilliant eyes. They needed no introduc- 
tion, these two. Perhaps æons ago, who 
knows, they had dwelt together and learned 
to know each other. They looked into 
each other’s eyes and began to play at once, 
without a word. This little boy did not 
say, “Let’s play this bench is our ship”; 
he said: “This is our ship!” and it was 
their ship, and the waves ran high all about 
it. He said, “I wish we could live always 
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in the Other Place,” and Velleda knew at 
once that it was his name for the Differ- 
ent World. And strangest of all, the little 
boy commanded, and Velleda obeyed, and 
liked it. 

Velleda never saw the little boy again 
after that wondrous day. They were only 
two little life-boats that had touched prows 
for a moment and then sped asunder on the 
trackless sea, to meet again, who knows, 
in a thousand vears. When, having had 
pointed out to him a mermaid with flowing 
green hair, Freddy inquired innocently, 
“Do vou mean the willow branch, Velleda ?” 
she turned from him in silence and longed 
with all her soul for the little boy. 

But from the time Lance Darling clat- 
tered down the street that winter night, 
Velleda was not often lonely, and as weeks 
passed he became part of her life. When 
at night, coming from Grossmama’s, she had 
to pass on a dark street the cottage where 
old Crazy Pete lived, she slipped her hand 
into Lance Darling's and ran by unafraid. 

Tante did not believe in making babies 
of children, and as for kissing and caressing 
big boys and girls over five vears old, she 
considered it very foolish. With the baby 
and the next youngest baby she was tender- 
ness itself, and Velleda, who did not re- 
member ever being kissed by Tante, 
sometimes looked on from a distance, 
wistfully but furtively, for she would have 
died sooner than let Tante suspect that she 
was so babvish as to want a kiss. Janie 
Mason, who was a bigger girl than Velleda, 
sometimes sat in her mother's lap! Velleda 
despised her for it nine days out of ten, but 
on the tenth she felt that it must bea wonder- 
fully sweet thing to sit on vour mother’s 
lap, and there was a curious little ache in 
her throat as she watched Tante hug the 
baby. Then she would go out into the 
back yard and creep far in under the droop- 
ing branches of the fire-bush, and there 
she would sit holding Lance Darling's 
hand very tightly until the ache in her 
throat was quite gone. 

They played together beautifully, she and 
Lance Darling, especially when she was 
alone at Grossmama Wallenstein’s. She 
sat in the big swing and he pushed her. 
When she wanted to go high she cried, 
“Higher, higher!” and closed her eves, 
and then she had to hold her breath, for he 
swung her clear up over the roof of the 
stable. Then she would swing him, and 
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though he was quite heavy the swing went 
high into the air. Sometimes, when she 
described these glorious swings to Freddy, 
he intimated anxiously that at such a great 
height she might fall out and hurt herself, 
but Velleda only replied scornfully, “With 
Lance Darling there to catch me?” 

They built mounds together and ex- 
plored caves, and often Velleda sent mes- 
sages to the Little Boy, for of course Lance 
Darling knew the Little Boy. 

One Sunday there was Rally Day at 
Sunday School, and there being one little 
girl too many in the two pews reserved for 
Velleda’s class, this extra little girl, who 
happened to be Velleda, was turned over 
to a visiting minister. 

The visiting minister had a very long 
slim face with a high forehead and near- 
sighted eves behind gold spectacles. He 
and Velleda sat opposite each other on two 
chairs in the aisle. He looked down at her 
with benignant severity and she looked up 
at him with awe and reverence, for he had 
just concluded a talk to the School in which 
he had set forth exactly what God expected 
of little bovs and girls, thus demonstrating 
his intimate acquaintance with Deity. 

The minister began to question Velleda, 
first about the lesson and then as to the 
state of her soul. Regarding the lesson she 
answered glibly, she was Miss Annie’s best 
scholar; but as to her soul, Velleda was 
doubtful. 

“Whom do you love most of all?” asked 
the minister, impressively. 

“Tante—and Papa—and the baby.” 

“Tsn’t there someone else?” 

“Freddy and Tante Hildegarde.” 

“No, no, no.” The minister leaned 
forward and fixed his eves solemnly on 
Velleda’s. ‘Isn’t there someone you love 
more than all others?” 

Velleda hesitated, but ministers must 
he answered. 

“Yes,” she admitted shyly. 
Lance Darling.” 

“Lance Darling? Who is that?” 

“He’s my lover,” said Velleda softly. 

“Your lover!” The minister leaned back 
aghast. “Your lover! Preposterous! A 
child of your age to be talking of lovers. 
This is unbelievable!” 

Velleda looked at him, wide-eyed and 
earnest. 

“Ts it wrong?” she asked anxiously. 

“Wrong? It is very wrong,” said the 
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minister decidedly. “ Altogether wrong. A 
baleful result of the pernicious training of 
the age.” His near-sighted eyes took in 
Velleda’s frightened face and he checked 
himself and continued more gently. “ You 
must not think of having a lover until you 


to call to him, to hold tight to his hand for 
comfort, but it would be very wrong and 
God would be angry; so she clutched the 
iron bars tightly to keep from beckoning. 
Suddenly she cried out, “ Good-by! Good- 
by, Lance Darling!” and ran, ran, ran, 


“You must not think of having a lover until you are grown, my child” 


are grown, my child. It is very wrong for a 
little girl to think of such a thing. Will 
you remember this?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“You must never ” the Superin- 
tendent’s bell tinkled, lesson time was over. 
Velleda turned her chair round and sat 
through the rest of the exercises with an 
inner revolution making chaos of the es- 
tablished order of things. 

Velleda was a long time reaching home; 
she went round by way of Lance Darling’s 
house and stood looking through the iron 
bars of the gate. She wanted dreadfully 


until she ran in at her own front gate. Far 
in under the fire-bush she prayed fervently: 

“O God, I’m awful sorry about Lance 
Darling. I didn’t know it was wrong. 
And don’t blame him, God, because he 
didn’t know it either. It was all my fault— 
and now he’s gone away!” 

Oh, he hadn’t gone very far away; 
Velleda knew it. Just outside of the fire- 
bush she could feel his sorrowful eyes upon 
her. If she looked into them she knew she 
would be lost. 

“Tt would be wrong, you know, Lance 
Darling,” she said softly; then she turned 
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her back on him with grim determination. 
“I won't look, I won’t look!” 

Then indeed he went away, and all the 
rest of the day Velleda played and walked, 
and wiped dishes with an energy that 
pushed all thought into the background. 
Perhaps that night she might even have 
gone to sleep ignoring completely the 
wound she carried, which is always bearable 
so long as one refuses to acknowledge it, 
though it has its revenge in the end. She 
was saying over and over some verses she 
had learned at school, thinking hard of the 
words, counting the letters in each one. 
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Then Freddy between two yawns inquired 
sleepily, “You goin’ through the trap-door 
with Lance Darling to-night, “Leda?” 

Velleda turned on him tiercely. “Don’t 
ever talk about him any more! Not ever /” 

Freddy, astonished and perplexed, was 
silent, and in a moment he gasped in amaze- 
ment at a heavy burst of sobs from Velleda, 
who never cried. 

“He’s—gone away!” It was a piteous 
cry, but in a moment she choked her sobs 
and added defiantly, “But he’s coming 
back just as soon as I’m grown up, just 


the minute I’m thirteen!” 


(The next story in this series, “ The Passing of St. Nicholas,” will appear in an early 
number.) 
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VER think about this, 
Mister, there ain't much 
moral security in bein’ a 
human bein? no way you 
take it. We air just natu- 
rally prone towards work- 
in’ out otir own damnation. 
A man may have a good education and 
grand notions and be a perfect scamp and 
not know it till something happens to 
prove it.” 

Pappy paused, knocked the hot embers 
out of his pipe, tilted his head back against 
the logs of the house and coined his face 
into a witty smile. 

“We had a fellow like that in here once. 
He was a prospector named Horton, from 
the North somewhere. And he'd set on top 
of a worm fence half a day arguin’ that it 
wan't ethical for a man to have anything of 
his own. ‘Lowed it was selfish, that we 
ought to hold everything in common, And 
it was interestin’ to hear him, for he had the 
grandest lot of tear-bringin’, soul-pullin’ 
words you ever listened to, but he was as 
innocent of morals asa jackass. He talked 
wrong so well that nobody could answer 


him, and I didn’t try to. I knowed he’d 
run up agin the moral law in the shape of a 
man some day and git the Ten Command- 
ments and the fore part of the Sermon on 
the Mount taught him with the butt end 
on an ox goad. And it happened as I ex- 
pected. If you recollect, there’s a right 
smart in the Ten Commandments agin 
stealin’. It don’t just say ‘Thou shalt 
not steal,’ but the Lord, knowin’ how prone 
man air to take all he can git, put in this, 
‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s stuff, 
neither his ox nor his ass, nor his maid- 
servant, nor his wife, nor anything that is 
thy neighbor’s.”” Them sentiments air the 
high tariff of the scriptures, Mister, and it 
won't do to monkey with ’em. But that’s 
where Horton drapped his pertater. Nothin’ 
happened to him so, long as he took his say 
out avin Adam and Eve, lowed there wa’n’t 
no such person as Jonah, that the sun never 
stood still the way Josh said it did, and that 
it was a p’int-blank lie about Moses partin? 
the Red Sea with a stammerin’ rod. None 
of us set any great store upon them little 
exaggerations of the scriptures. But when 
1 see that fellow making up to the women 
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with his fine clothes and sech talk as that 
morals were jest customs, like partin’ their 
hair in the middle, I knowed his time was 
short. For women ain’t got much reli- 
ability of mind. It’s easy to fling em with 
a new-fangled notion, because they have 
a weakness for bein’ in the fashion and a 
restlessness for changing their styles. That’s 
why they take up with every new fad and 
new religion that comes along. They ain’t 
got no minds of their own. So I say it 
made me nervous to see the way Horton 
was headin’ his arguments towards the 
female members of our community. . And 
he kept right on accordin’ to his logic till 
he come to covet Bill Stark’s‘wife. When 
a man kicks his moral breechin’ off he kin 
covet anything without a qualm, and Mary 
Stark was the prettiest woman in the valley. 
She had married Bill because he’d helt on 
to her till she said ‘yes,’ but she knowed 
no more about love than a hen-sparrow do 
about spring. And she would have lived 
and died none the wiser, as most women 
do, if it hadn’t been for Horton. 

“ Now, it won’t do to covet another man’s 
wife in this valley. When it comes to 
that we go by the same law Moses had 
for coachin’ them shilly-shallyin’ Israelites 
through the wilderness. And in particular, 
it was a mistake for Horton to covet Bill 
Stark’s wife. And if he hadn’t been a dern 
fool he’d have knowed better than to tech 
anything that belonged to a man with a 
face like a vice. ’Tain’t wise to take any 
chances with a quiet man whose under-jaw 
sets out beyond the upper one, and not if his 
mouth is a straight thin-lipped crack be- 
tween, if his eves air a dull blue, if he has a 
good stout nose and har that naturally 
bristles. And that’s a fine picture of Bill 
in them days. His legs were warped some, 
and he wa’n’t what you call a gentleman, 
but, jumping cats, he was a man! Still, 
Horton couldn’t take warnin’ because Bill 
was so dull and dumb. He so p’intedly 
despised him for bein’ that way that he 
finally wheedled Mary off to his shack up 
yonder on Blood Mountain one day without 
so much as an umbrella to hide ’em from 
Bill. 

“T recollect so well, it was in the early 
spring. We were burnin’ brush in the 
fields gittin’ ready for the plowin’ and the 
air was full of smoke and the faint sweet 
smell of wild-flowers. Me and Jim Bledso 
were in the new ground at the foot of the 
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mountain with Horton’s shack settin’ on the 
ridge just above. About the middle of the 
afternoon, as we stood by a pile of burnin’ 
logs, we seen Horton and Mary pass up the 
little trail towards the shack. He was 
talkin’ grand as usual, we could tell by the 
tone of his voice, and I recollect how wild 
and white her face looked as she went by, 
as if she were in a kind of trance. 

“I was all of a tremble when the door 
shet behind ’em and I says to Jim: 

“‘Land’s sake, what must we do?’ 

“ But Jim had took one look at them two 
and now he was runnin’ like all possessed 
down into the holler where Bill was also 
burnin’ logs. 

“Well, sir, in about three shakes of a 
sheep’s tail, here come Mary’s husband 
tearin’ over the hill. His shirt was open 
at the neck showin’ the old Adam har on his 
breast, his arms were swingin’, his big red 
hands opening and shettin’ like he was 
gettin’ ready to squeeze something to death, 
and, by ginger, sir, he was laughin’—but it 
wa’n’t a funny laugh! The goose bumps 
riz on me at the sound of it. After all 
said, sir, the man-killin’ instinct is the 
strongest one a real man has. I ain't 
sayin’ it’s strongest in a highly civilized 
person, but sech a one is apt to be shorn 
and shaven of some of his elements as a 
man. What I mean is that it takes a right 
smart of a savage for a fellow to keep on 
bein’ a man under some circumstances, 
and as Bill Stark clum that mountain he 
was all savage and mighty nigh all tiger. 
I was so skeert thinkin’ what I’d see when 
he reached the shack that I tried to turn 
round and look t’other way, but I couldn’t 
do it. He wa’n’t more’n five yards away 
when the door opened and Horton come 
out to meet him with the white fool look 
a man would have at sucha time. I don’t 
know whether he aimed to fight or just to 
argue as usual, for Bill lit on him before 
he could speak. 

.“ Mister, did vou ever see two men fight 
to kill one another with their bar fists? 
There ain’t a more terrible sight in nature. 
Shootin’ in a duel would look sorter finicky 
and ladylike by the side of it. This one 
I’m tellin’ you of was more like a first-class 
dog fight than anything else. Them two 
were clamped together as tight as the hug 
of hate could draw ’em. They ripped and 
tore the earth with their heels and tore and 
bit one another with their teeth. Lord, sir, 
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it makes me sick yet to think of that sight! 
And all this time that poor little fig of a 
woman inside the house didn’t show her face. 

“Presently I saw Stark stumble as if he 
were about to fall. Now, I never heard of 
the wronged man gittin’ the worst of it in 
such a fight, but for all I knowed it might 
happen, and I yelled to Jim Bledso comin’ 
back across the field. 

“*Dang it, Jim,’ sez I, ‘we ain’t goin’ 
to stand here and let that polecat murder 
Bill, air we?’ 

“<No, sez he, as we hurried up the trail 
together, ‘and we won’t let Bill git into 
trouble for killin’ a skunk, neither.’ 

“Well, sir, we got there just in time to 
keep him from choakin’ Horton to death. 
They were lying cramped together on the 
ground covered with blood, and Bill had 
his hand on Horton’s throat. I reached 
down and ketched him good and hard by 
the small of the back—a man can’t stand 
that, Mister; if he had hold of the hem of 
the garment of the Lord, he’d flinch and 
let go. And with that we drug ’em apart. 
Bill riz and started for the house, blind 
mad still. Horton shet his eves, gasped, 
and swallowed to git his tongue back in. 
‘You ain’t got time to faint or come to; 
you git up and run, you fool!’ sez Jim, 
jerkin’ him to his feet and givin’ him 
a shove.” Pappy paused, stuck the bulb 
of one rheumatic finger into the bowl of 
his pipe and commented. 

“ None of us knows what cowards we air 
till we have done something wrong and 
have to turn tail and run from the conse- 
quences. Just so, I never saw such swift- 
ness as that half-strangled man showed, 
slippin’, slidin’, and jumpin’ down Blood 
Mountain. ’T wa’n’t no credit to what he 
called his ethics, but it was eloquent of 
the way a scamp feels under conviction 
for sin when an honest man has quoted 
scripture to him with both hands. 

“When I turned around Bledso was gone, 
but Bill was standin’ in the doorway of the 
house lookin’ at his wife. She was dressed 
up in her Sunday clothes, pore thing, and 
she was settin’ by the table with her face 
hid in her arms on it. 

“< Mary,’ sez he, in a voice throbbin’ still 
with the fury of the fight, ‘you left my 
house for his’n. Now you shall stay here. 
He won't come back, but you shan’t come 
home, nor set your foot in the valley again, 
nor speak to anybody except that little 


gal Annie Lee. Ill send her up here 
to fetch and carry for you. We been 
tryin’ to git a home for her, and it seems 
she might ’a’ been yourn. So you got to 
take and keep her. We ain’t goin’ to git 
no divorce. We air j’ined together so long 
as we live and Pll see that you don’t forgit 
it from this time.’ 

“Tt wouldn’t do for a man to be perfect, 
Mister. He would be too unmerciful. 
So I thought as I stood by the door lookin’ 
at Mary after her husband was gone. She 
didn’t move, and it wa’n’t just hisanger that 
made her hang against the table so limp 
like a withered spring bough. It was her 
shame. A’woman can’t stand that kind 
of shame, sir. She can’t buck agin it nor 
brazen it out as a man can. It sinks into 
her like p’isin and kills something in her 
that no man ever had. As I seen Mary 
droopin’ lower and lower in her chair, and 
thought of the night comin’ on, and of her 
up thar alone with just that, I sfepped in 
and laid my hand on her head. 

“< Pore gal!’ I sez. 

“Then she raised up very slow and 
looked at me. I turned my head away, 
I couldn’t b’ar it, that look on a 
woman’s face. It shamed me as if I’d 
saw a soul so naked it was sacriligious to 
look. She didn’t speak, and I backed out 
without another word, because, dang it! 
there wa'n’t anything fitten to say. 

“Well, sir, from that day Mary Stark 
begun to serve her long, long sentence in 
that lonesome house on Blood Mountain, 
nor she never set foot in the valley, nor 
spoke to a soul. Bill sent the little gal up 
next day, accordin’ to his word, but he 
never went near the place, nor asked after 
his wife nor even saw her till she came to 
fetch him years afterwards. Folks in the 
valley knowed what had happened, but 
for once they didn’t meddle, not even to 


“ask questions of the little gal when she 


come and went from the store to carry 
things. At the very beginnin’ Brother 
Milum ‘lowed he aimed to go up and see 
what could be done; but he had to pass by 
Bill’s door to git to the trail up the mountain 
and Bill seen him. 

“Vou can’t go!’ sez he. 

“Pm Mary’s pastor,’ sez Milum. 

“¢T don’t keer if you were her guardian 
angel, you can’t go!’ sez he again. 

“s You ain’t actin’ like a human bein’!? 
sez Milum, gittin’ his pious dander up. 
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“< But I’m actin’’, sez Bill, spittin’ in his 
handsand gittin’ ready to h’ist Milum back 
over the fence the way he had come. 
Milum got back over himself and stood 
there preachin’ at Bill as far as he could 
see him, but he didn’t go up to have prayers 
with Mary. And once after that old Misses 
Snow ‘lowed as she was president of the 
Foreign Missionary Society, it was her 
duty to go and see what could be done 
for Mary in a speritual way. There ain’t 
nothin’ meaner than a good female, Mister, 
that’s willin’ to help a fallen sister just in a 
speritual way! Well, sir, in about an hour 
here she come back, red as a turkey-cock 
in the face and abusin’ Bill for everything 
she could think of. She made straight for 
his house, called him out, put on her specks, 
turned up her nose and lit in.‘ Bill Stark,’ 
sez she, ‘I been up yonder to see your wife.’ 

“Did she make you welcome?’ sez he, 
not even lookin’ at her. ‘No, she didn’t. 
She dassent speak to a soul but that ill- 
begotten child you sent up there to torment 
her with, and I’m here a-purpose to tell 
you that your conduct is that of a tyrant 
and a coward.’ 

“<I ain’t keerin’ what you think of my 
conduct, Misses Snow,’ sez he, ‘but so long 
as I live Mary’s will be further from sus- 
picion than any other woman’s in this 
valley!’ With that he walked in the house 
and left her standin’ there with her mouth 
open. 

“And naturally there was a right smart 
talk about how Mary spent her time. 
Some thought she’d took leave of her 
senses. Fox hunters on the mountain, 
passin’ the shack late at night, heard the 
whirr of her spinning wheel and seen her 
settin’ before it with wild starin? eyes 
spinnin’ and spinnin’ the long night through. 
Now and then somebody passed her in the 
woods lookin’ so dumb and stricken that 
they turned their heads away in pity for 
her. And Prim Mayberry had seen her 
playin’ dolls with the little gal. That was 
the saddest sight of all. She’d frisk about 
to please the child, but always with that 
lost, confused look on her face as if she was 
inabaddream. Once the little one noticed 
it and run to her and ketched her by the 
skirts and begun to cry as if she was afeerd. 
Mary took her up and tried to pacify her. 
And Prim ’lowed it hurt him to see the way 
she cried over the child after it was asleep 
in her arms. He didn’t understand that, 


and none of us knowed or could think what 
was in her mind. 

“But all this happened long towards 
the first before people quit talkin’ about the 
way Horton looked flyin’ through Brass- 
town in his bloody rags, and the way Bill 
had all but banished himself to his own 
house and field. The years passed and we 
got used to it like a pain in the side that 
never gets easy. I mean we got used to 
Bill sulkin’ down there in his house that 
seemed to rot and fall to pieces above his 
head, and used to the idea of Mary up there 
inthe shack. She faded from most people’s 
minds except now and then when somebody 
seen her standin’ like a ghost agin the sky 
line high up on the shoulder of Blood 
Mountain. She would always be holdin’ 
a shawl over her head with one hand, 
shadin’ her eves with the other and gazin’ 
down into the valley. The women claimed 
that it was a sign of calamity, because she’d 
be seen that way every time before some 
baby died. But of course that was just 
talk. The thing I noticed was the change 
in the looks of the shack. That little white 
house was like a prayer she’d published 
upon the mountain side, so red she made 
it with the bugle blossoms of the trumpet 
vine, so pink and golden with laurels and 
marigolds. Mister, it used to nigh break 
my heart to look at that flower garden, for 
I knowed it meant that the pore creature 
was still livin’ that terrible waitin’ life of 
hope, and I used to wonder if Bill Stark 
didn’t understand when he looked up from 
his dark house door and seen all them 
flowers callin’ and flingin’ kisses at him, 
but if he did he never let on. He was a 
hard man. And I don’t know how things 
would have turned out if something hadn’t 
happened to turn ’em, as it always does. 
We go along thinkin’ we know where we 
air goin’; then Something reaches out, 
ketches us by the scruff of the neck, faces 
us about in some direction we never thought 
of, or flings us into the grave. So it hap- 
pened with Bill. One night he walked into 
my house here with his under-jaw hangin’ 
loose, looked at me with a foolish baby 
stare and asked if I knowed where Mary 
was. ’Lowed he’d been lookin’ for her 
and couldn’t find her. Well, sir, I didn't 
know what to make of it, but before I could 
think he was gone. In about an hour he 
come back, asked me again if I knowed 
where Mary was and said he couldn’t find 
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her, and went off the same as he’d done 
before without waitin’ for me to answer. 
I knowed then that he’d had a stroke and 
was out of his head. And I knowed too 
that at last Mary was to have the answer 
to her prayer. Mister, there ain’t nothin’ 
more terrible than the answers we git to 
our prayers, and many a time nothin’ more 
heart-breakin’ than to realize the hope we 
have cherished. And Pl tell you, sir, I 
didn’t feel like no messenger of glad tidin’s 
as I went up the mountain that night to 
tell Mary her husband wanted her. 

“The door was open and she was settin’ 
before the spinnin’ wheel as usual. The 
candle on the mantle-shelf spread a circle 
of light in the dark above her head. Her 
hair was gray, her face was withered like 
a fine white rose that has been pressed 
between the leaves of a heavy book and her 
bosom was flat like a nun’s. For a minute 
I couldn’t speak. Somehow I couldn’t 
think of Mary’s bein’ old and gray. Then 
I recollected that the little gal, Annie Lee, 
had run off long ago and got married and 
that Prim Mayberry’s youngest boy brung 
Mary’s things from the store now. 

“When she seen me standin’ there before 
her, she stood up and looked at me as if 
she knowed what was comin’. 

“Mary, sez I, ‘Bill needs you. He’s 
had a stroke, and he’s lookin’ for you every- 
where.’ I turned around and started back 
down the mountain. I knowed she’d 
follow by all them years she'd obeyed the 
law Bill had laid upon her. And she did 
follow at first, then she outstripped me, 
and I had to run to keep up with her. 
There is a strange spirit of fidelity even 
in the most unfaithful of women if vou can 
ever find it and break it in, and pore Mary’s 
had been broken in this many a year. 

“We found Stark teeterin’ around in his 
house callin’ her name and cryin’ that he 
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had lost her. She went straight to him, 
ketched hold of his arm with both hands 
and sez: 

“*Here’s Mary, Bill; you ain’t lost her!’ 

“ He turned round slow and seen her face 
in the moonlight, stared at her with his 
vacant eyes, then drawed back from her. 

“You ain’t my Mary,’ he sez; ‘her 
hair was black, and she was young!’ 

“< Yes, Lam,’ she laughed, then she cried, 
still holdin’ to him, ‘I am your Mary, Bill, 
and you told Pappy vou wanted me.’ 

“t Ves,’ sez he, gropin’ with one shaking 
hand to lay it on her head, ‘I been always 
wantin’? you.’ 

“Then she begun to laugh and to take 
on, and talk like she’d been off on a visit 
and she’d come to fetch him home. I never 
see anybody look so happy. It seemed tome 
she was crazier than Bill, not to realize that 
it wa’n’t him no longer, but just the creepin’ 
half-dead body of a man. He was ready 
enough to follow her back up the mountain, 
and the last I seen of ’em she was leadin’ 
him and laughin’ as she went.” 

Pappy shaded his eyes with one hand, 
and pointed to a tiny cabin clinging like a 
butterfly far up the side of Blood Mountain, 
as he concluded. 

“And they are there yet, them two 
whitenin’ sorrows in that white house with 
so many flowers bloomin’ agin the sides of it. 
Everything has changed some hereabouts 
but him and her. He jest sets up there 
with his saggin? jaw and vacant eyes 
watchin’ her as if he never wanted to take 
’em otf of her. And she never tires of 
nursin’ him. She laughs and chatters to 
him all day and plays dolls with him as she 
used to play with the child—and she’s 
happy. That’s what breaks my heart, 
Mister, her happiness; that the soul of a 
pore frail creature should be tried till she 
can kiss her curse and call it her blessin’. ”? 
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CHAPTER ONE—THE CLASH OF CLASSES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


RUTH—naked, ugly, but 
full of inspiration—for a 
S$ nation, lies exposed in San 
Francisco. The people 
there call their city the 
“worst ever”; and the 
rest of the country seems 
to agree that it is. It isn’t. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of the place is rather high: 
troubled, but not a bit cast down. The 
very conviction that they are so bad, 
spoken, as it always is, with humiliation and 
a determined tightening of the lips, is an 
unconscious sign of superiority. There are 
cities, and states, too, where the people 
themselves are so corrupted or beaten that 
they either don’t care or don’t know that 
their government is essentially like that of 
San Francisco, California. And there is the 
lesson of this city for the other cities and 
states. If it were different; if the facts dis- 
closed were unusual and the general condi- 
tion of political, commercial and industrial 
corruption were extraordinary, the truth 
about San Francisco, however sensational, 
might be meaningless. For the exceptional 
does not count. But San Francisco counts. 
Not the condition, only the ruthless com- 
pleteness of her exposure, is exceptional. 
The wounded nude shocks the unaccus- 
tomed eye, but look at this stripped and 
stricken city as a surgeon would examine a 
“case”; probe through the sores to the 
blood and bone beneath; trace the course of 
the disease from the corrupted conse- 
quences back to the corrupt, corrupting 
causes; then look at your own city and your 
own state and the United States and imagine 
them laid out by an earthquake and a fire, 
half a dozen battles between Capital and 
Labor, and a boodle prosecution. If you 
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are as open-minded as the San Franciscans, 
the observation that will startle and instruct 
you is that the story of the corruption of this 


. City is the old, old story of the corruption of 


American government—down to a certain 
point; then it becomes the story of our pos- 
sible future. 


Business Neglects Politics 


‘God made California. Business men 
say that Capital made it, especially the rail- 
road; workingmen say that Labor made it, 
especially Organized Labor. But Cali- 
fornia is so much more beautiful than either 
of these that it is evident some power greater 
and more perfect than man created this 
land of sunshine. Moreover, the dates bear 
out my theory of the creation: California 
was before men came. The men who 
crossed the plains in 1849 were a great 
breed, and if they had gone West for liberty 
or some other such unpractical purpose, 
they might have made a great state. But 
they sought gold, and there was gold. 
There were other resources, richer than 
mines. The pioneers did not mean to 
develop, they were bent on exploiting 
‘these resources; and they did. They hurt 
the state; they filled up navigable rivers 
with débris till now they overflow every. 
other year, and they are wasting the forests 
primeval. But they made money, so much 
money that they had no time to make cities 
anda state; like Topsy, these “ just growed.” 

San Francisco, a peninsula, with its mag- 
nificent harbor, became the Golden Gate of 
the Pacific. Gold poured down the rivers 
to its traders and gamblers, and they grew 
rich. They thought they were making the 
wealth; they didn’t make anything, not even 
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their government. Business was too good. 
They neglected politics, and criminals ruled 
San Francisco. When, in 1851, “things 
got too bad,” the business men turned out, 
not to the primaries and polls; they had “no 
time for politics.” The Vigilantes, the 
pride of the commercial history of San 
Francisco, went forth as a mob to the lamp- 
posts and they hanged some of the criminals. 
Returning again to business, they neglected 


politics again, and by and by (1856) they 
had to turn out again as a mob and, in the 
name of law and order, hang some more of 
their ruling class. 


Business Attends to Politics 


This time the business men meant to stay 
in politics. The Vigilantes organized a 
People’s Party, and San Francisco had for 
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awhile what business men call good govern- 
ment. It was good for business; so good, 
indeed, that the little business men, wanting 
nothing in particular out of the city, minded 
their own business. Political bosses cap- 
tured the People’s organization and they 
ran the government, but these politicians 
were nothing now but the agents of business 
men—not all business men, only those busi- 
ness men who have been found at the bottom 
of political corruption in every city and 
state in the United States: the vice and 
liquor interests, the railroad and the public 
utility companies. Wanting something out 
of the city, they found that it paid to stay in 


This was part of the price paid for the 
“delivery of votes and the goods.” There 
were reform movements. 
another was tried, even Dennis Kearney’s 
Sand-Lot-Chinese-Must-Go Party, but all 
parties seemed to be equally corrupt. Of 
course, they were. The political leaders~ 
fought only for the privilege of handling the 
campaign funds contributed by privileged 
business and the petty political graft per- 
mitted by the big business grafters, who, 
naturally, paid, recognized and were repre- 
sented by “the party in power,” whichever 
it was. And these business leaders pre- 
vented reform from going “too far.” All 


politics, so they stayed. The promoters of A that was accomplished, therefore, was the 


‘the Central Pacific Railroad corrupted the 
‘state of California; and these same men, in 
' the street railway business in San Francisco, 
| and the other business men who went into 
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gas and water and the other public service 
corporations—they organized the corrup- 
tion of the city. 

And these big business leaders betrayed 
their class as well as the city. Robbery, 
disorder, violence—all the usual evils grew, 
and the little business men fretted. They 
couldn’t see why these “excesses” should 
not be abated. The reason was that the big 
business men, needing franchises, “ protec- 
tion” and special legislation, “had to” let 
vice rob men and politicians rob the city. 


gradual improvement of the system of cor- 
ruption under a boss that was blind, “ Chris” 
Buckley. Along in the nineties the mer- 
chants raised the cry, which is the slogan of 
the business theory of political reform 
everywhere: 

“Let business men go into politics and 
elect as mayor a good business man who 
will give us a good business administration 
of public business.” 

This is a class cry. The government of 
San Francisco was a business government. 
The little business men couldn’t see it so; 
they saw the political bosses, not the busi- 
ness bosses back of the political bosses. 
They saw these political bosses come and 


go; they couldn’t see the bad business that - 


went on forever behind the procession of 
mayors and bosses. But they wanted a 
good business government. So they clam- 
ored for a good business man for mayor, and 
at last they got one. 


A Good Business Mayor 


In 1896 the Democratic party nominated 
for mayor Mr. James D. Phelan, a rich 
Irish gentleman. If the American people 
bear any prejudice against wealth, their 
feeling is not strong enough to be a political 
force. San Francisco, “the hoodlum town,” 
elected Mr. Phelan, and he gave the city a 
good business administration. He played 
some politics. He developed the business 
man’s ambition: to go to the United States 
Senate; and he made some sacrifices of good 
government (and good politics, too, I think) 
to win his promotion. But his concessions 
were few and not very corrupt. His 
administration was about the best his city 
ever had, and certainly it was far above the 
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average of American municipal government. 
And it was, indeed, not only a business, it 
was a business-like administration. Mr. 
Phelan favored business; he resisted some 
big businesses; he granted privileges to 
others, but, openly, on fair terms, under 
restrictions and without bribery. There 
was no scandal, so the people did not mind. 
They reélected Mayor Phelan twice, and he 
might have gone far. But (in 1901) a 
strike occurred. 


The Pot and the Kettle 
The teamsters, next to longshoremen the 


roughest of workingmen, “went out” and 
they threw bricks. While business men are 


organizing trusts they throw bribes; they 
burn down independent (scab) plants and 
corrupt railroad and government officials, 
and they plead that they cannot complete 
their monopolies and control prices without 
resorting to such violence. And so some 
labor leaders think that until their unions 
have a complete monopoly of all the labor in 
a trade, they cannot win a strike and con- 
trol wages without “beating up” the (inde- 
pendent) “scabs.” Both are morally 
wrong. In both cases the innocent public 
suffers, and it is the duty of the govern- 
ment, of course, to protect the innocent 
public. 

Mayor Phelan protected the public. He 
put policemen on the wagons with the 
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scab teamsters, and there was order. But 
the Teamsters’ Union lost the strike. That 
interrupted the political career of this busi- 
ness mayor. 

“ He did his duty, yes,” said a thoughtful, 
honest labor leader recently;. “and if all 
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business. Labor knows that violence is 
wrong, but we know also that business cor- 
ruption is a form of violence just as lawless 
and more dangerous than the labor kind. 
Anyhow, Labor doesn’t get a square deal. 
We aren’t against business. Phelan was 
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mayors, governors, presidents, legislators 
and judges would do theirs, if they would 
punish bribe-throwing and protect the 
public from business monopolies, we’d let 
‘em pinch the brick-throwers and smash the 
unions. But you know, and I know, that 
our office-holders take the bribes. Since the 
bribe-givers are business men, the bribe- 
takers make our government represent— 


chock-full of class feeling. Honestly, in- 
stinctively, he sympathized with business, 
and we didn’t care. He was popular south 
of Market Street till he protected the scabs. 
Now he might have done this, as you say, in 
the interest of the public and the street 
traffic of the city, but we thought not. We 
believed, and I believe to this day, that he 
wasn’t actuated by any such motive. 
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Labor thinks that Phelan took the side of 
his class against Labor.” 


, Opening the Class War 
oT 
' There is more class prejudice among us 
than we Americans like to recognize. It is 
our most critical, political passion and, ever 
; present, it takes very little bad politics or 
bad business to produce Colorado, Idaho or 
‘San Francisco. Labor had reason for its 
suspicion of Phelan. He is more public- 
spirited than the workingmen of San Fran- 
cisco think, but when the teamsters were 
beaten by his proper use of the police, the 
business men of the city were hard. They 
were advised to deal fairly with the team- 
sters, and it would have paid them to be 
generous. They wouldn’t listen. Labor 


was well-organized, and the unions were as 


arrogant as the railroads, trusts and any 
other well-organized business. It is human 
to abuse power, and the employers were 
human. Having the teamsters down, they 
were as arrogant as the unions. They 
wouldn’t meet, treat or arbitrate. They 
wanted to “crush the unions,” and the 
police power of the city, applied as a big 
stick by Mayor Phelan in the name of law 
and order, became in the eyes of Labor only 
the symbol of class government, the signal 
for a class war. 

Workingmen prefer tenaciously to vote 
as citizens, not as a class. That is why you 
hear so often that the Labor vote doesn’t 
count. The Labor vote can count, as San 
Francisco found out. The reason it 
doesn’t count everywhere is because the 
honest labor leaders don’t want to deliver 
the labor vote and the crooked leaders can’t. 
There is a good deal of real democracy 
among the workingmen, and ordinarily they 
care more for their government than they do 

| for their union. 
l theory for political reform, and it corre- 
sponds exactly with the business theory. 

It proposes to have Labor go into politics 
_and elect a good Labor mayor who will give 
' us a good Labor government. 

This is also a class cry, of course, just as 
‘the “business government” theory of gov- 

ernment is. Both are wrong, equally, simi- 
larly wrong. Government is no more “ busi- 
“ness” than it is “labor.” This is a democ- 
racy; the art of government is a political art, 
and good government must represent men, 
all men‘and the children of men, not classes 
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at all. Workingmen understand this better 
than the Chambers of Commerce do or the 
University Clubs, and San Francisco is not 
unlikely to prove it this very fall. 

In 1901, however, when the business 
men of San Francisco showed so offensively 
their class feeling and political power, the 
honest radical “demagogues” and the self- 
seeking “business agents” of Labor were 
able to lead the workingmen, as working- 
men, into politics. 

“The City and County of San Francisco,” 
they said in effect, “represents Business. 
We will make it represent Labor.” 


Labor Goes into Politics 


Abraham Ruef, a university man and a 
practical politician, organized this senti- 
ment into a Labor party. He had the 
Labor unions send up Labor delegates to a 
Labor convention, and he had Eugene E. 
Schmitz, an orchestra leader and a member 
of the Musicians’ Union, nominated for 
Labor mayor. Ruef, a Republican, car- 
ried with him an element which he split off 
the Republican machine, and that helped; 
but it was Labor that won. The Labor 


vote counted. And thus it happened that ` 


San Francisco, after being for years a per- 
fectly typical example of business govern- 
ment, became—for the whole country to 
contemplate—a simple of Labor govern- 
ment. aN 
What kind of a government was it? 


Everybody knows now. The Labor admin- .` | 
istration of San Francisco was as corrupt as - 


any business government this country has 
ever produced; no more so and no less. 


That’s the ugly truth. But that isn’t the ~ 


whole truth. This Labor government was 
corrupted by the same kind of men that 
have corrupted our other cities and states; 


But there is a radical > they used the same means and the same 


methods to the very same end, to wit: 

The betrayal of the common interest of 
all the people to the special interest of some 
of the people; the conversion of a represen- 
tative democracy into a government repre- 
sentative of a privileged class, and the class 
preferred was Business. Yor, strange as it 
may seem, this so-called Labor government 
of San Francisco did not represent Labor. 
One proof of this truth sticks up plain in one 
monster fact: At the last election when Mr. 
Schmitz’ administration was continued for 
the third term, his vote south of Market 
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Street (where the workingmen live) fell off, 
and north of Market (where the “better 
classes” live) it increased. Now, why was 
this? The reason is obvious: The leaders 
of the Labor Party were corrupted; they 
sold out their class as well as the city; and 
since they were thus corrupted, they made 
the Labor Party and the city government 
represent the source of their corruption. 
And the source of their corruption was busi- 
ness; not all business, no, but those (same 
old) businesses which “contribute” every- 
where to the corruption of government; 
vice which “has to” break laws; public- 
utility companies which have to make laws, 
and all other businesses which use the side- 
walks, dodge taxes, and otherwise “must” 
evade laws. 

And there is inspiration for action in this 
conclusion; for, if we are right, then it must 
be evident that there are certain universal 


. sources of our corruption; and if there are, 
\ 
and we can put our finger upon them, we 


can remove them. Let’s follow the men 
who have exposed the so-called Labor gov- 
ernment of San Francisco and see what 
they have seen. 


Frank Heney “ Butts In” 


In the fall of 1905, when Francis J. 
Heney was home in San Francisco on busi- 
ness, some personal friends of his asked 
him to help their Fusion (Republican-Dem- 
ocratic) campaign against the Labor Party, 
which was running Mayor Schmitz for his 
third term. Heney was willing. He was in 
the very midst of his Oregon land fraud 
cases, and he didn’t know much about Cali- 
fornia politics, but it is a characteristic of 
this German-Irish American that, no 
matter how many fights he may have on his 
hands, he is always ready for a new one, and, 
as for information, he had enough. He 
knew Tucson and Arizona; Portland and 
Oregon; something of two Federal depart- 
ments; and he knew what everybody knew 
of San Francisco and California. These all 
looked pretty much alike to Hency: town 
and territory; city, state and nation; Repub- 
lican, Democratic and Labor. Always, for 


example, there was a boss, and this Labor , 


government had its boss—Abraham Ruef. 


. Heney’s friends were fighting Schmitz, 
but Heney knew about mayors. They 
rarely are the head either of their adminis- 
tration or their party, and the moment 
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Schmitz was elected the first time les D.' 
written an open letter to Ruef, acknow 
edging his indebtedness to him (not to 
Labor; not to the people) for his nomina- 
tion and election, and in the most naive 
terms indicating that all “business” with 
the mayor was to be done through the boss. 
So Ruef was the man; the power was his and- 
the weakness. A boss can survive attacks 
upon his mayors, but Heney remembered 
how in Arizona he had begun the over- 
throw of the Tucson ring by arraigning the 
boss, Judge Wm. H. Barnes—not his can- 
didates—on the facts. So Heney told his 
friends that he would arraign “Abe” Ruef 
on the facts. 

Heney had no facts. He had discovered 
in Oregon, however, that by tracing back 
gossip to “the men in the know,” he could, 
get facts. He “ran out” a few club 
stories, and was ready. His friends hired 
him a hall; his Oregon reputation filled it, 
and in ashort and fiery speech he “ attacked ” 
Boss Ruef. That speech was a failure. 
Though he charged only “what everybody 
knew,” “everybody” demanded proof. 
Why do people require evidence of common 
knowledge in politics? A faithful official is 
often defeated at the polls on the bare sus- 
picion that, for instance, he is ambitious. 
Why should a bad man have to be con- 
victed of a felony before he can be driven 
from power? The reason seems to be that 
the people let their leaders think, as well as 
act, for them. 

It was Ruef himself, who, at the sugges- 
tion of Frank Maestretti, started the 
demand upon Heney for proof. The 
Labor leaders passed the word that Heney 
was bluffing and, meeting bluff with bluff, 
had him summoned before the grand jury 
to prove his charges. He had no proof, of 
course; he had to fight. He analyzed that 
grand jury to its face, and he described the 
character and the connections of the district 
attorney in charge. He had said in his 
speech that if the people of San Francisco 
reclected Schmitz, Ruef would be so 
emboldened that public opinion would send 
for him (Hency) and that he would put the 
boss in the penitentiary, where he belonged. 
To the grand jury he explained that he 
meant what he said, not that the district 
attorney there present would do this, but 
that he (Hency) would. And he went on to 
say that the purpose of that grand jury, or 
of the men who steered it, was to “leak” 
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es” that his (Heney’s) bluff had been 
“alled” and that he had not “made good.” 


And this“ news” did “leak,” and Schmitz 
was reélected by an increased majority; 
and, not only the mayor, Labor supervisors 
(aldermen) were elected. For the first 
time Labor had the whole government. 
And Heney had helped to achieve that end! 

Heney laughed, but the laugh was that 
queer cackle of his which means business. 
He is a great bluffer, Heney is. He often 
utters a challenge which he trusts no one 
will take up, but he sees when he makes it 
how he can make good and, whenever he is 
called, he “goes to it.” He felt in 1905 
that he would have to make good to San 
Francisco, and Ruef enforced that feeling. 
This was a foolish thing for the boss to do, 
but Ruef was a foolish boss. 


The Kind of Man Abe Ruef Is 


A Latin Jew, Ruef has a cunning mind, 
but at heart he is an artist, a histrionic 
artist. He is always playing a part, and 
while he picks his play with sharp intelli- 
gence, he fools himself and he forgets that 
the side boxes can see him making up. 
Ruef knows how he became boss. Most 
bosses don’t. They have certain uncon- 
scious personal gifts, and by instinct take 
advantage of circumstances which lift them 
into power. Ruef knew as a very young 
man how to rise in politics. He told me his 
story one forenoon. He lied; he always 
lies—extravagantly, foolishly, even when he 
knows you know the truth. Abe Ruef 
never had that virtue which is so commonly 
attributed to the political boss: he cared 
little for his given word. And it is for 
“lying” that many of his friends and his 
worst enemies condemn him most severely. 
Heney, for example, despises “the damned 
liar” so utterly that he won’t have any per- 
sonal dealings with him even in jail and as 
a state’s witness. But Ruef’s lying is 
harmless. It doesn’t deceive Heney; it 
shouldn’t deceive anybody; it isn’t decep- 
tion at all. It’s imagination, subjective but 
vivid. Ruef is ‘Sentimental Tommy.” 
When he was telling me his story that morn- 
ing (a month before he pleaded guilty), he 
created for me a wonderful image of him- 
self: a young political genius, educated at a 
university; born master of the ward game, 
but with the ideals of a cultured mind. He 
planned great things for a great city. As he 
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painted his picture, he was fascinated by it; 
as he told of his fight year by year, he lost 
himself in the warmth of creation. But 
there were facts in the tale, and it seemed to 
me that I could feel the difference every 
time he struck the foundation of truth. No 
doubt he did have dreams; wasn’t he 
dreaming as he talked? And “I fought,” 
he said; again and again he said it: “So I 
fought.” Taken in as secretary of the 
ward committce of his (Republican) party 
because he could write, he would not obey. 
He made demands, and when they were not, 
granted, he bolted. Well, that is one secret 
of success: to fight. Most politicians and 
most men make the mistake of trying by 
obedience and service to rise by desert; 
they are “true to party.” This young Jew 
realized as an undergraduate that the 
bosses, both in politics and in business, 
fight; they aren’t loyal to anybody or any- 
thing. Wherefore everybody tries to pla- 
cate them. 

The other politicians were forever trying 
to placate Ruef, and he never could be 
placated Jong. Taking what they gave 
him, he rose higher and higher; and, 
demanding ever more, he came at last to 
want to run the city. The other, older 
bosses could not consent to this and be 
bosses; and that’s how Ruef came to split 
the Republican Party, organize the Labor 
Party, and, by a secret deal with the Demo- 
cratic Party, seize the city. “I fought,” 
he said, and, having the power, the busi- 
nesses back of the older bosses backed him. 
Throughout the story, among all the 
romance, the boss showed me that he saw 
clearly the principle of his rise. But he 
showed it. He wanted me to see it and 
himself doing it. 

Ruef’s portrait of himself was a good like- 
ness, and it explained why he followed up 
his bluff of Heney’s bluff. Not brave, but 
audacious; not wise, but lost in his part, he 
was not content to have turned Heney’s 
attack into a help to victory; he must ride in 
\public triumph over him. After the elec- 
tion, when there was much danger and no 
use in persistence, he kept the grand jury 
after Heney. And Heney, with a laugh, 
gave the grand jury a chance. 


Origin of the Prosecution 


Fremont Older, the editor of the Bulletin, 
who had been fighting the Labor adminis- 
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tration from the beginning, was working 
_ then for an investigation, and his eye was on 
Heney for the prosecutor and Wm. J. 
Burns, the detective, for investigator. Since 
they were in the Federal service, Older 
thought that to get them to San Francisco 
he would have to have Federal graft to 
show the President. “Hearing it straight” 
that Ruef had proposed to the Collector of 
Customs at San Francisco a deal for the 
importation of Chinese prostitutes for 
Chinatown, he reported the matter to a 
friend, who gave the facts to Heney. 
Heney had better leads, but he gave this one 
to the grand jury. 

“T have no ready-made evidence,” he 
said, “but here is something better than 
many a start we had in Oregon. I could 
work it up into a case. Let your district 
attorney try it.” 

Their district attorney summoned the 
accused Collector and his sponsor, U. S. 
Senator Perkins. The Collector denied the 
_ Story; the Senator vouched for his character. 
\ Hency has learned since that his story was 

wrong. Ruef made no such proposition to 

the Collector, but he did make it to another 
Federal official and—that graft exists to-day. 
At the time, however, that grand jury 
“leaked” a laugh that went all over town. 

Heney saw that his prediction was coming 
true: Ruef was so emboldened by success 
that he (Heney) would have to put him in 
. jail. Heney didn’t want to. He was busy 
in Oregon; he had no funds for himself, to 
say nothing of an investigation; and he had 
hoped, when he was through in Oregon, to 
resume his private practice in San Fran- 
cisco, marry, and make some money for his 
old age. But he dropped all those plans 
now and made others—for the exposure of 
San Francisco. 

Having to go East that same fall, he 
called on Wm. R. Hearst. “In a town like 
Tucson, you can talk to the people direct,” 
he says. “But I learned in Portland that in 
a city you can reach public opinion only 
through the newspapers.” Heney wanted 
to be sure of some newspaper support, and 
he got readily from Hearst the promise that 
the San Francisco Examiner would be with 
him. Meanwhile, Older also had gone 
Fast. He saw the President and talked 
about getting Heney. The President ap- 
proved of Heney as “just the man,” and 
Heney listened eagerly to the ceditor’s 
scheme. For Older had found financial 
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backing: Rudolph Spreckels and James D.’ 
Phelan. He said these men would put up 
money themselves and get others to. 

“How much would you need?” Older 
asked. 

Now Heney was sure he could get money 
for his purpose. He had met on the train 
coming East a liquor dealer of San Fran- 
cisco, E. R. Lilienthal, and, having told him 
his intention to show up the city govern- 
ment, this “prominent citizen” promised 


financial and moral support. And he. .” 


meant it. 
right. 


All men think they are for the! 
But Heney had learned in Arizona: 


_ and Oregon that when your leading citizens: 


find out what’s what in right and wrong 
and who’s who in crime, they go back on 
their promises of financial and moral sup- 
port. He happened to know, for example, 
why Mr. Lilienthal was so indignant at 
“Labor” corruption. Ruef and Schmitz 
had gone into a whisky concern, and their 
police and excise power had put their brand 
of whisky forward in the saloons and hurt 
Lilienthal’s. When, later, Heney did go 
after Ruef and Schmitz, he was amused one 
day to see Lilienthal among the leading 
citizens who were against the prosecution 
and, inquiring why, he learned that the 
liquor dealer had “fixed it up” with the 
Labor administration, and his whisky got a 
“square deal.” Heney didn’t know, when 
Older spoke to him about them, why 
Spreckels and Phelan were against graft. 
All he knew was that, like Lilienthal, they 
were prominent citizens and leading busi- 
ness men with property and other large 
business interests to take care of. They 
might “not believe in going too far” with an 
investigation. So he answered Older with 
a statement of his terms. 

He would need $100,000; he wanted that 
sum all raised and deposited in cash before 
he began; and it must be put absolutely in 
his sole control. He said he himself would 
serve without pay, but he would ask Burns 
to make the investigation and the money 
was for expenses. 


That Man Spreckels 


Fremont Older is a great, big, emotional 
man who, rising to the heights of hope in 
one moment and falling to the depths of 
despair the next, is driven as by devils on to 
his main purpose. Having the money and 
the prosecutor pledged, he went, elated, 
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after his investigator. Burns was indiffer- 
ent; he also knew about “leading citizens.” 
| But Older was on the heights just then. 
He saw the President, told him of the Fed- 
eral graft in San Francisco, and had two of 
Burns’ men assigned to work out there, and 
himself hurried home to help. He had no 
time for the suspicion that prompted 
Heney’s terms or the doubt implied by 
| Burns’ hesitation. 

‘` He’ knew Rudolph Spreckels. And 
when Heney and Burns came to know 
Rudolph Spreckels, they had no time for 
their doubts and suspicions either. It is so 
with others. While I was out there, other 
correspondents from the East used to come 
to me with the suspicions planted in them by 
the “leading citizens” of San Francisco, 
and I defended him fora while. But I soon 
gave that up; I introduced them to Mr. 
Spreckels himself, and one interview with 
him was enough. No matter what they 
wrote, they told me they were satisfied. 
They had no more doubts about the man. 

There is no doubt about Rudolph Spreck- 
els. He is only thirty-five years old, but he 
went into business, big business, when he 
was seventeen, and his character is as 
mature as his splendid physique. He has 
his faults, and they are great faults, but 
plain; and he has his virtues, and they also 
are great and plain. Big, handsome, blue- 
eyed, sure of himself, this young man is as 
open as his own countenance. The reasons 
given by the Californians for their fear of 
him are that he is “a Spreckels” and was 
disappointed of a franchise. The best 
way to tell what that means, and to meet it, 
would be to know the man; and the best 
way to know a man is to know his story. 
And I have, and shall tell Mr. Spreckels’ 
story, but not now. It must suffice for the 
present to say that he is indeed a Spreckels: 
able and independent; fearless financially, 
ruthless in the pursuit of a purpose and cock- 
sure of ultimate success. “I am sure of the 
end,” he savs often, and always when 

‘things look bad. And, as for his motive, 
all we really need to know is that, for some 
reason, this young captain of industry has 
devoted himself and his money to a public 
service—the cleaning up of San Francisco. 

And this, really, is what Spreckels’ own 
class or kind objects to. San Francisco (the 
“ best people ”) feels about Spreckels only as 
“St. Louis” feels about Folk; as ‘ Mil- 
waukee” feels about La Follette; as “ Cleve- 


land” feels about Tom Johnson; and as 
“New York” and “ Wall Street” feel about 
Theodore Roosevelt. “He is going too 
far.” Is he? That is what genuine 
reformers will want to know, and the quick- 
est answer to that is to say that Heney and 
Burns, who both feared he wouldn’t, are 
convinced that he will. 

“T hadn’t listened to Rudolph Spreckels 
ten minutes,” Burns told me, “before I was 
satisfied that nothing and nobody could 
stop him, and that, with him, we could 
finish.” 


Spreckels and Henev Agree 


And so with Heney. When he got back 
from Washington, Older presented him to, 
Spreckels and Phelan, and they talked about | 
a committee of ten or twenty to contribute | | 
five or ten thousand dollars each, and other- 
wise support and direct the investigation. 
They drew list after list, but they soon saw 
that they couldn’t get so many men able to 
put up that much money, who were free 
from corrupt connections, direct or indirect, 
with this so-called Labor government! 
So Spreckels said he would take the whole 
responsibility and guarantee the whole fund. 
His father contributed $10,000, Phelan 
$10,000, and there were a few other, smaller 
contributions, but they were indeed few 
and small, and some of them had strings 
attached. But Rudolph Spreckels threw 
out the committee idea; even Phelan was to 
help only on the outside. 

“Pll guarantee the money,” said Spreck- 
els, “and Pll see the thing through to the 
end.” 

“All right,” said Heney, “I’m satisfied. 
I'll go to it, and Pll take no pay. It’s my 
time against your money.” 

And so it was arranged. Heney did not 
mention the $100,000 cash in bank, nor his 
wish to have sole control of the monev. 
Spreckels’ keen analyses of those lists of 
ten, mostly made up of friends of his, busi- 
ness and personal, showed Heney that he 
would go the limit; that no matter where the 
evidence lef, the prosecution could freely 
follow it. And as for the money, Spreckels’ 
spirit, genial but determined, satisfied 
Henev that this banker’s guarantee was 
better than $100,000 in bank. 

The earthquake of April 18, and the con- 
flagration which followed it, interrupted 
this reform, as it did graft and everything 
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else. With property destroyed and money 
worthless, there was no incentive to selfish- 
ness, so all men became good. In the face 
of that common exigency, everybody worked 
for the common welfare, helpfully, kindly, 
and the result was beautiful. This genuine 
community of interest produced in that 
modern Christian city a condition of prac- 
tical, actual Christianity. Even Mayor 
Schmitz was uplifted. He declared, and, in 
the emotion of the moment, undoubtedly 
felt that “history began for him on April 
18.” He called together a committee of 
fifty leading citizens, and with them set 
about the rehabilitation of the city, its busi- 
@ness and its organized life. Spreckels, 
Phelan and Heney were of the fifty, and 
it did look for a while as if more good than 
harm might come out of the disaster. 

But, as Mr. W. F. Herrin, chief counsel 
for the Southern Pacific, put it, “only the 


buildings, not business; was destroyed.”’~ 


As men realized this, they “recovered.” 
There was business to be done; advantages 
to reap; with half the buildings down, rents 
could be increased; with labor and mate- 
rials in demand, wages and prices could be 
raised; with everybody busy and generous, 
there were franchises to be slipped through; 
and, lastly, with all the world sending money 
to relieve distress, there was a “bully, big 
graft to cop off.” 
tives to “enterprise” revived selfishness, 
and—San Francisco was itself again. 

The committee of fifty, hastily drawn by 
Mayor Schmitz, was a hindrance to the 
plans of the public and quasi-public 
grafters. Ruef said it was “too large.” 
They cut it to forty, which doesn’t seem to 
be much smaller, but Heney and some 
others like him, were dropped, and that 
gave the boss control. That was what the 
reorganization was for, of course. It wasa 
little late. The management of the relief 
millions had been given over to a sub- 
committee headed by Mr. Phelan, and was 
safe. The grafters could not get it. But 
everything else was “all right.” The forty 
were “reasonable”; graft was resumed, and 
the scale thereof was greater than before. 


The Investigation Begun 


Rudolph Spreckels, the first to sce and 
resent this, resigned from the committee, 
and in his smiling anger wanted to proc ecd 
at once with his secret investigation. And 


These and other incen-, 


it was begun, in secret. Heney and Burns 
had to go to Oregon, and they were kept 
busy there all summer, but Burns assigned 
detectives to “shadow” Schmitz, Ruef, 
“Labor” leaders and other suspected prin- 
cipals; to “hang around” the Tenderloin, 
and thus, generally, to trace the connec- 
tion of persons and get the underworld view 
of the system. 

This was Burns forming his “theory.” 
He waş not yet after evidence; he was 
merely drawing a mental picture of the 
organization of corruption in San Francisco. 
The facts his men reported outlined the 
truth to him, and he, in Portland, directed 
them to inquiries which very often meant 
nothing to them, but which confirmed or 
corrected the sketch map that he was 
making in his imagination. The reports 
showed that the town was wide open; gam- 
bling and prostitution; prize-fighting, pool- 
selling and saloons with skating-rink attach- 
ments, “ladies entrances” and rooms; 
thieves were allowed to operate; “everything 
went.” The things Burns’ men saw, did 
and heard from the crooks in the vice-busi- 
ness would turn a town upside down, if they 


were described in detail. They ‘were 
“awful.” There was, for example, a big 
building, called “The Municipal Crib,” 


built for the purpose of prostitution, with 
one or two hundred very small rooms or 
cells. Women worked there in relays, 
three “crews” a day, and it was ob- 
served as a “joke” that the time was 
divided into “union hours.” Each woman 
paid so much for her room, according to the 
time of day or night she had the “ privilege,” 
and the price was so high that they had to 
hustle to earn a profit. There was an 
organization of young men (called “cadets” 
in New York) who made a business of 
ruining girls and delivering them into 
brothels. The city was one of the outposts 
of that international organization which 
imports foreign girls. Agents go through 
the peasant villages of Europe and Asia, 
pick pretty young women, and on the prom- 
ise of honest work in America, help them 
with money to the port, where other agents 
on the docks, on the steamships, in and 
about our immigrant bureau and in all 
the big cities, receive and “distribute” these 
imported women to their destruction. San 
Francisco received Jarge invoices of these 
creatures doomed to slavery. But so did 
Portland, Oregon. 
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No doubt the public should know all 
about the vice-grafts, but there are good 
reasons for not reporting them in an 
“interesting” way. They do excite good 
men and women—yes, and they arouse bad 
citizens, too, and everybody would like to 
stop them. But they exist in all cities; 
Minneapolis had them; Folk found them in 
St. Louis; New York has had exposure after 
exposure of them; Philadelphia was aroused 
from its corrupt content by such revelations; 
Pittsburg, Chicago—every city where I 
have made any investigation—has had 
these same vice-grafts. But experience has 

; shown that the kind of “police” and “ tem- 
perance” reform movements that start from 
such an inspiration not only fail; they divert 
attention from the main issue, which is big 

~“ business graft. Business men make vice- 

‘graft possible. They say vice helps busi- 
ness. They detest the details of a wide 
open town, and they will help check 
excesses, but when reform is carried to a 
point when it “hurts business,” they turn 
their moral influence against it as “ex- 
treme.” The vice-graft is a dependent of 
respectable graft, a sort of humble partner. 
It can not exist alone; free, honest men 
wouldn’t put up with it. And it can’t be 
“reformed” alone. Vice and the saloons 
“deliver votes,” and when big business men 
find, as they did in Denver, that they can’t 
get their franchises without the aid of 
“ privileged vice,” they oppose any inter- 
ference with it; and, on the other hand, 
where business graft is cut off (as in Cleve- 
land), vice loses its friends and reduces 
itself. There is no use going into the 
horrid muck of San Francisco, therefore, 
except as Burns did—to form a theory and 
get leads higher up. 

Since the town was wide open, the laws 
against vice and crime were not enforced; 
that meant that the police let the privilege 
of breaking those laws; and that meant that 
somebody was paid for their vice-franchises. 
Who was it? The Municipal Crib and 
other such wholesale houses of prostitution 
indicated that the business was organized, 
not by, but through the police, higher up. 
So with the prize-fights. They were “fake,” 
and they were “pulled off” in different 
clubs. Burns directed an inquiry for 
rivalry and bad feeling among the clubs. 
There had been some, he heard; there 
was now no more. An arrangement had 
been made. This business had been 


‘Fight Trust.” So with the other grafts. 
They were being trustified. They had been 
loosely run by different individuals, com- 
panies and groups, and there had been 
scandal. There still were “abuses.” There 
was, for example, a great deal of petty 
blackmail, like the bribes collected by 
inspectors sent to pass upon new and 
repaired chimneys after the earthquake. 
And it was these unorganized grafts that 
irritated good people and made some critics 
think San Francisco was the “worst ever.” 
Noisy, unorganized grafts are not danger- 
ous; it is the quiet, well-managed graft 
organizations like those of New York, 
where “good government reform move- 
ments” have helped the bosses to form 
trusts and enforce discipline among their 
criminal agents —it is this sort of business 
management of vice that is a menace to 
society. It looks so like good government. 
But to get this absolute control takes time; 
it hadn’t been done yet in San Francisco. 
It was being done, however, and Burns 
wanted to know who was doing it. 

Underworld gossip said “Ruef”; every- 
body believed it was Ruef; and the “shad- 
ows” who followed proprietors and col- 
lectors from these vice resorts were led to 
[Rusts door. But gossip—usually so right 
—made Mayor Schmitz a silent partner of 
Ruef. The heads of the city government, 
both nominal and actual, were the partners 
then in all or most of these wretched busi- 
nesses. Did people complain? No, not 
very much. The little business men (mer- 
chants and shopkeepers) said it kept local 
money in circulation and attracted other 
money from outside. Drummers, for 
example, liked to spend their week-ends in 
San Francisco. Moreover, the police let 
other privileges: merchants could use the 
sidewalks, contractors the streets, builders 
and property owners could put up hasty, 
dangerous, “temporary” buildings, etc., 
“Everything went.” Young men and girls 
might be made bad by this sort of govern- 
ment, but it made business good, and “ pros- 
perity,” not character and morals, is the 
commercialized American standard of good 
and evil. 

The “better classes” had but one vigor- 
ous complaint to make, and that was 
directed, not at Schmitz or Ruef, but at 
the chief of police, “Jerry” F. Dinan: 
When there was a strike, Dinan could not 


Prete under one control, known as the 
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be trusted to enforce law and order. He 
let the strikers beat up scabs, throw bricks, 
and generally destroy property and hurt 
business. This was a real grievance, and 
some business men would have changed the 
whole administration to get rid of Dinan. 
For the most part, however, the little busi- 
ness men were satisfied, as, indeed, by their 
ballots, they had proven. 

There was another influence that helped 
to reconcile the merchant class however: 
The big business men, who hand down 
“thought” and “public opinion” to the 
little business men, just as party bosses 
“pass the word” which their henchmen 
repeat,—these big business men spoke not 
exactly well but tolerantly of Schmitz and 
Ruef. Burns knew why. His detectives 
reported the names of some of the leading 
business men in town, who called not alone 
on the Mayor, but on Ruef, and not only 
publicly, but privately and secretly. It 
was understood that Ruef took nothing but 

ney, but Schmitz was being introduced 
Mto “society,” not the very best society; he 
was “taken up,” not by the families of dead 
grafters, but by many of the new rich that 
were understood to be grafting now. 

And everybody knew all this. Gossip 
knew the kind of a rug and the cost of the 
silver ink-well which a certain public-utility 
magnate had given the Mayor when (on his 
modest official salary) he moved into a rich 

fran’ house in a rich man’s neighborhood. 

And not merely gossip, scandal declared 
that Mayor Schmitz, Boss Ruef and the 
Labor supervisors were granting franchises 
and serving the “hated corporations” in 
every possible way. What did Labor say 
to this? 

Nothing new. Workingmen are very 
busy. They have no time for politics. 
Their party was in power; that was all they 
asked. Like Republicans and Democrats, 
the Laborites of San Francisco left politics 
to their party leaders, men whom they liked 
and trusted, and, as in the older, greater 
parties, the Labor leaders betrayed their 
followers, their party and their city. 

The workingmen heard this; they saw it, 
but only as Republicans and Democrats sce 
it when their party is in power. They only 
half-believed and they excused the truth. 
They were loyal to “the” party. Wasn’t 
the city prosperous? It was. Wages were 
higher and business was good. So, as your 
black Republican does with good crops and 
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good times generally, the good Labor party 
man credited his party with all the works 


of God. we E 


“Oh, there may be some corruption,” he 
admits, “but there always has been cor- 
ruption, and there always will be some. 
And somebody will get it. Why not the 
leaders of the Labor Party as well as Repub- 
licans and Democrats?” l 

Workingmen are very like other men. 
Thought in the San Francisco Temple of 
Labor sounds very like thought I have 
heard on ’Change. A conversation on 
politics in the Pacific Union Club is only an 
echo of the talk you can hear at a Union. 
headquarters. Both are mere intimations | 
of the dawn of political intelligence, but the ` 
point is that the workingmen excused and 
stuck to their party only as other men have 
excused and stuck to their party till it was 
convicted. The foundation for political 
hope in San Francisco is that Labor will 
do as Republicans and Democrats have 
been doing everywhere lately: Vote against 
their party when their party is proven 
false. = 

And their party has been proven false, as 
false as the Republican Party ever was, or 
the Democratic. When Heney and Burns 
returned in the fall of 1906 to San Francisco, 
Burns had a theory; so had Hency. They 
met Spreckels, and he also had a theory. 
These theories were all essentially alike. 
They believed that the Labor government 
of San Francisco represented neither Labor 
nor good business, nor the common good of 
all the citizens of the city, but that it did 
represent, corruptly but literally, vice; 
public-utility corporations; all the other bad 
businesses that would contribute to its cor- 
ruption; and, lastly (the only new element), 
those venal leaders of the workingmen who 
“get together with” and sell Labor to— 
“Capital.” And this theory was no mere 
outline in the minds of Spreckels, Heney 
and Burns; they had names and dates and 
places; they could map the organization 
from top to bottom, downtown and up- 
town, from brothel to bank, from the La- 
bor union to the Pacific Union, But 
everybody in San Francisco had this same 
picture or parts of it. The business of the 
prosecution was to prove it, in court, under 
the restrictions of legal evidence and before 
mixed juries which would have to be per- 
suaded to send popular men to prison as 
felons. It looked hard, well-nigh impos- 
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sible. But our reformers were optimists. 
All they needed, they believed, was to find 
some weak spot where they could break into 
this system. One break and the whole 
flimsy fabric would fall; one break and all 
the evidence would come out; and, then, with 
the facts proven in court, the people of San 
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Francisco, even, nay, especially, the working 
people, would —restore self-government. 
Secretly, with not more than five men aware 
of their plans, they went to work, then, to 
get what Ruef had incited all men to de- 
mand of Heney—the proof. And they got 
it, as we shall see. 


The true test of the character and the political intelligence of the people of San Francisco 
will come next year when the state system (of which the so-called Labor Organization of 
the city is only a part) will be challenged by a rejorm movement, already well started, against 
the domination of California by the Southern Pacijic Railroad. This jall, however, there 
is a mayoralty campaign in San Francisco. At the time this magazine was going to press, 
no candidate had been named and no platforms were drawn, but it looked as if the issue 
would be made plain. A group of young Republicans had beaten the old Herrin organi- 
sation at the Republican primaries, and even in the Democratic Party men who promised 
to do better, seemed to be in control. There were some hopeful overtures toward a fusion 
of these two old parties on a non-partisan ticket. The last time (1905) the Republicans 
and Democrats fused in San Francisco, the Labor Party beat them both, but the contral 
oj Fusion then was in the hands of the big business interests, and, besides, the utter betrayal 
by the Labor Party of Labor to Capital, so to speak, was not so well understood by working- 
men as it is now. The Union men simply preferred their own “damned rascals,” and 
so did Herrin and the interests. For when corrupt capital saw the popular drijt, it made 
terms with Ruef, and turned up, as usual, with the winners, the “Labor” grajters. No 
doubt, “Capital” will try to do the same thing this year. Indeed, one of the reports received 
at the last moment in this office had it that the Southern Pacific Railroad, the public utilities 
and the indicted interests generally, were dickering to get in with and back (secretly) the 
Labor Party. 

For at the Labor Party primaries, the honest labor leaders who oppose grajt and class 
rule, whether by Labor or by Capital, made a straight, plain fight for the principles of 
democracy, and they were beaten. The grajfters, under the leadership oj the men who have 
betrayed their own class and sold out the city—they won. Everybody in San Francisco 
saw that. It may be that neither the Republican nor the Democratic parties will look or 
be, al bottom, any more genuinely representative than the Labor Party ; but this ts certain: 
the Labor Party does not represent the common interests of all the people oj the city. 

Therejore “the interests” could trust it; therefore Labor can’t; therejore a majority 

of the citizens of San Francisco can’t. Therejore the issue is plain enough to make the 
November election in San Francisco interesting to all Americans in all the other cities. 
The question is, not what or whom the people out there vote for, but whether they will have 
sufficient civic integrity and democratic instinct lo vole against the party, misnamed Labor, 
which, pretending to represent one class, has really represented another class. That is the 
jirst step to be taken in San Francisco toward the restoration of government of, by and for 
the people. And, of course, that is the only national issue involved in the local election 
oul there. The one man whose election would seem at this time to be absolutely indis- 
pensable is William H. Langdon. He is the District Attorney who appointed THeney 
Assistant District Attorney and thus made the prosecution possible. Mr. Langdon, 
elected bejore on the Labor ticket, was not sure of nomination by any party at our lime of 
going to press, but he will probably run somehow and, if he does, ihe whole country can 
know by his success or failure whether San Franciscans want the prosecution to 
proceed or cease. 


(Yo be continued.) 
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OF THE NEWS 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


N the huge, intricate, 
swiftly growing structure 
of American society a com- 
plete new human founda- 
tion has wedged in beneath. 
A foundation of peasants 
suddenly brought from the 
hamlets where papers were myths to the 
glaring cities of “ Extras.” A foundation 
that has come with one simple distinct idea, 
to get more of the riches of the earth. Anda 
foundation that now very slowly, word by 
word and line by line, is learning to read the 
news. 

No conscious students here. They come 
to the cities and factory towns, and the cities 
and towns do the rest. The paper is only 
the climax of all the new sights and sounds 
and sensations that crowd in upon the slow 
peasant—sometimes to his warm annoyance. 


A Reader Who Tried to Swear Off 


In New York, over on “Double-Fifth” 
Avenue, lives an immigrant named Kelligan. 
Kelligan is short and stout as a bull and of a 
warm disposition. He has been here three 
years. He carries a hod up into a building 
with a certain sprightly gait that wins for 
him gloomy frowns from his fellow hod 
carriers and enthusiasm from his boss. So 
toiling, he soon began to save money; and as 
certain watchful Irish mothers began to 
weave him about with blarney and smiles, 
Kelligan winked shrewdly to himself, felt his 
rising prosperity, and whether on this 
account or to protect himself against schem- 
ing females, he began little by little to want 
to know more of New York. 

In his tenement, a friend of mine, a 
grocer’s clerk, roomed next down the hall. 
He and Kelligan, thanks to a cozy corner 
table in a certain snug saloon nearby, had 
become warm friends. And now at this 
table, little by little did Kelligan absorb the 
art of reading. My friend was the teacher, 
but just how it was done he never knew, for 
the workings of Kelligan’s mind were mys- 
terious. Only this is sure, that at times 


while hustling the hod he exchanged his 
sprightly gait for a slow, abstracted tread, 
and once slipped and broke his thumb, and 
for three days and evenings swore darkly at 
all newspapers. 

This wrath subsided only to rise again. 
For as he slowly mastered the art and 
nightly perused the newspapers; when 
instead of painfully absorbing four items in 
an evening, he found himself all at once (one 
Saturday night when the beer flowed free) 
absorbing not one but a dozen items at a 
glance: murders, divorces, huge fortunes, 
horse races, prize fights and stock panics all . 
pouring into his soul in one jovial, noisy 
throng—then did Kelligan (in the words 
of my friend) “glue his lips to the glass and 
his eyes to the page”; and only stopping for 
swift, eager puffs on his pipe, for shrewd 
comments, merry winks or stern words of 
disapproval, he entered the literary life 
with a force that left him the next day 
fevered, throbbing and morose. From his 
bed he stared with lofty contempt up at his 
unsympathetic, grinning, young literary 
teacher. 

“Tt wasn’t the beer,” he remarked. “It 
was only that red dancin’ divil of a noos- 
paper!” 

For six days did Kelligan swear off. 
Every evening at the cozy corner table he 
would glance disdainfully over his beer at 
the pictures and the headlines. 

“Oh, ye dancin’ spalpeens,” he would 
say with a sneer. “ Ye murderers, burglars, 
sinators, ye jockeys an’ automobuls, ye hero 
girls an’ genteel deevorced ladies—how fond 
yezareof meeve! . . . No, ye don’t.” 
And Kelligan peacefully smoked. 

But the headlines and the pictures looked 
up night after night. On the seventh a huge 
red “Tammany Totters” caught his glance; 
on the eighth a blue “ Wall Street Suicide” 
shot in; on the ninth an insidious little black 
“Sweetheart’s Revenge” crept softly up; 
and on the tenth two entire express trains— 
men shouting, children screaming, women 
leaping, cars splintering and crashing—all 
charged into Kelligan’s eve! 
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And from that time to this he has been a 
confirmed, hopeless, habitual news reader. 


A Joke That Is Not Funny 


Others are forced to learn to keep up with 
their children. 

Over on the East Side, in two rear rooms, 
in a tenement near the river, lived a Nor- 
wegian with his wife and their boy Christy. 
The man was threatened with consumption; 
and my friend the dispensary doctor took 
me several times to see him. He was of a 
strange figure, so tall that his head nearly 
touched the low ceiling; he had to bend to go 
through the doors, and this height was made 
the more striking by a thick, shaggy mass of 
hair which stood up in a kind of rough 
pompadour. His long, lean face was 
thoughtful, rather tired, almost gentle; his 
blue eyes twinkled—with kindliness, not 
with humor; for, as Christy said, “My 
fadder he t’inks too hard to see a joke.” 

He had much to think of. Not of the 
Subway, where he worked from morning 
till night; nor of his cough nor the pains in 
his chest. He thought of the boy. Christy 
was like his mother, a wiry little chap with 
black eyes that snapped and twinkled. 
Outside of school hours he sold papers, and 
the Street was fast teaching him its stand- 
ards. His father was worried. 

“My boy,” he said to me; “he is why we 
come to America, to give him good chances. 
An’ now he grow American so fast I can’t 
keep close.” To keep close, he, too, was 
trying to “grow American fast.” And as 
the Subway was no help, he was working 
hard every night learning to read the news- 
paper. 

“I must know,” he said anxiously, “I 
‘must know dese tings. My boy he play 
games wid some dice. To him I say: 

“¢Christy, it is wicked to gamble.’ But 
he say: 

“¢ Fadder, it is not wicked. It is good 
business.’ An’ he talk to me Wall Street. 
He talk an’ Isee he is wrong, but to make 
him see right I must know. So I read.” 
He assumed a shrewd, knowing expression, 
ludicrously out ef keeping on his big, serious 
face. “I begin to know well dis gamble 
business,” he said. 

“ An’ also I read Graft. My boy he talk 
too much de Grafters. He talk to me big 
Tammany men an’ Trust men an’ business 
men. Soon I get myself angry. 
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“*Christy!’ I say to my boy, ‘Dese men 
you must not like so much. All dese men 
are burglars!’ But he laugh. 

“< No, not on your life!’ he say. ‘Burglars 
go to jail. Dese men are only Grafters!’” 

At this the doctor and I both laughed. 
The big man leaned back and stared at us, 
perplexed and indignant. 

“Why, is it a joke?” he asked. “You 
American men see so often jokes.” He 
thought hard for a moment. “Maybe you 
see too often,” he added. We laughed 
again, 

“ You are right,” said the doctor. “We 
do. And America needs men just like you, 
men who won’t see the joke!” The big 
Norwegian grinned. 

“Well,” he said, “I am glad America 
need me. I began to forget it.” The grin 
disappeared. “Anyway,” he added earn- 
nestly, “ I read also dose Grafters, I talk to 
Christy; an’ maybe, after all, we will keep 
close. My boy is quick. America teach 
him quickness. It is good!” His face 
brightened. “Everything will be all right 
anyway,” he concluded. 

And sure enough. The young doctor’s 
fears proved groundless, and the big man is 
now well and strong. Not long ago I went 
again tosee him. He sat as before, long and 
serious, in his red flannel shirt, bending 
over a newspaper. 


Learning to See a Point 


Some learn to read for the pure joy of 
getting the news. In a night school in the 
Italian Quarter, one evening I entered an 
upper room, and found some forty laborers 
bending forward from their benches, faces 
tense with excitement, watching the black- 
board. Their teacher, a charming, gay, 
young Italian girl, was slowly writing in 
large, white letters: 

e Please — open — the—window.” She 
stepped back and turned round. There fol- 
lowed a moment of silence, forty brows 
wrinkling, eves staring, lips slowly spelling. 
Suddenly, with a cry of triumph, a plump 
little man in the second row leaped from his 
place, sprang over legs and fect, and rushed 
to the window, The teacher laughed and 
clapped her hands. 

“Two for Antonio!” she cried. Every- 
body laughed, and some even pounded con- 
gratulations on the victor’s shoulders. Only 
one tall, fierce-looking countryman glared 
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at Antonio! For the little teacher was 
charming. 

The game went on. Again the atmos- 
phere grew charged with thought. 

“ Please—bring— me — my— blue— pen- 
cil.” Again she stepped back, and again did 
the brows of Italy contract. And now not 
one but three at the same instant jumped 
up, looked frantically around the room, and 
made a rush for her desk. She spoke fast in 
Italian, and it was finally settled that each 
of the three should score one. Again she 
went to the board. 

“ Please—bring—me—the—ocean.” 

Back she stepped, smiling, and now, in- 
deed, did the silence deepen and deepen till 
something seemed ready to burst. The eyes 
stared fiercely, indignantly, menacingly at 
the unoffending board. You could hear the 
quick breathing. 

Up sprang an enormous middle-aged man 
in the corner, his fat face expanding into 
tremendous wrinkles of delight. 

“A joke!” he roared in Italian. “The 
signora make a joke! It is the sea! I cannot 
bring it!” And in an instant the whole 
room resounded with laughter, mounting 
swiftly higher as the joke sank in. The 
gallant little fat man sprang up on his bench 
and proposed: 

“Let us bring the great ocean to our 
teacher!” And at this second joke the room 
became a chaos. 

Only the fierce tall man scowled at the 
little fat one. 


Interest in Other People's Money 


So the newcomers are learning to read. 
What, most of all, are they reading? 

First—what money can give! 

Max was a jolly little Austrian of middle 
age. He had a small bakery on Second 
Avenue, one of those underground holes 
whence comforting odors rise to the side- 
walk, making passers-by glance down and 
sniff and grow hungry. I was once walking 
past with my well meaning but hasty terrier 
pup. The pup spied a cat, the cat shot into 
the bakery hole, and the pup plunged after 
with acrash. Hastening down I found large 
quantities of window glass sprinkled over 
the masses of dough on the table. In the 
business talk that followed, Max was so 
considerate that we became friends, and 
after that I often stopped down of an 
evening. 


Rarely did the jolly little man come up to 
earth. Mixing and kneading and baking, 
down in his hole, with his good frau to help 
him, this all day and part of the night was 
his life of the body. But the spirit of Max 
roamed far and wide. Never have I seen so 
omnivorous a reader of the news. Not one, 
but three papers a day, not to mention 
occasional “Extras.” He read them all. 
And his boundless, unfailing delight was to 
hear what money can give, the marvellous 
ways in which these Americans spend 
money. 

“Dey don’t care vot dey spend!” This 
sentence I have heard him utter over and 
over, with all kinds of changing inflections: 
now softly chuckling, bending far over the 
paper spread out on his white aproned 
knees; now musingly, between puffs on his 
cigarette; now explosively, pounding the 
table with his fist; and again wearily leaning 
back, his round sides aching from laughter. 

The bakery walls were a gallery of 
extravagance, with glaring prints from the 
Sunday editions: on one wall steamed a 
great ocean liner equipped with café and 
palm garden; the “Twentieth Century” 
train rushed by on the opposite side; and 
beneath, a two-million-dollar hotel, a charity 
ball and a Newport /éte champétre; while on 
the third wall, superb climax to the whole 
panorama—the great Waldorf kitchen at 
the dinner hour. It was here that his son 
Herman was already a rising young chef, a 
specialist, a soup virtuoso. It was from this 
son and his tales of famous dinners and 
suppers that Max took his ideas of 
America. 

“Dey don’t care vot dey spend!” It was 
amazing the ecstacy of delight and pride 
which he threw into this comment, recount- 
ing how other people eat dinners. 


How a Jew Found the News Absorbing 


What money can give! 

Down in the Ghetto at night, in his tene- 
ment room, old Abraham sat reading. The 
small student lamp left the room in dark 
shadows, threw only a narrow circle of light 
on his massive, wrinkled face, his huge grav 
beard, his deep-set eyes on the great, thick, 
battered old book over which he was bend- 
ing. This book was the Talmud, the Bible 
of the Jews. And round it all Abraham's 
life and hopes and dreams were centered, is 
the lives of his forefathers had been centered 
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for ages before him. He had never read any 
book but this; for, as the Talmud says, if vou 
read anything elsewhere of value, you might 
have found it here more nobly expressed; 
and if you read anything elsewhere that is 
not in the Talmud, then be sure it is either 
useless or deadly. So here for half a century 
his mind had made its home, traveling 
through this vast labyrinth of dreams and 
hopes and speculations. He knew the 613 
commandments by heart. Every morning 
and every night he went to the synagogue to 
pray. Every day of his life his powerful 
mind went on building his dream, in the 
darkness, of the radiant life to come—a 
dazzling, lofty dream! . . . While out- 
siders saw only a tall, bony old peddler 
slowly trundling a push-cart. 

The clattering, laughing, roaring Amer- 
ican streets could not lead Abraham to for- 
sake his dream. His bitter sorrow was this: 

“(ur young people,” he said, “are leav- 
ing the Talmud for the newspapers.” 

As he read now, he could hear the news- 
boys in the street far below shricking out in 
Yiddish the latest sensations. He put his 
hands to his ears and bent closer. 

Suddenly he started up and listened. 
Just so he had often listened before, for a 
moment, impatiently resuming his reading. 
But now he sat straight and rigid, his head 
turned round, and slowly on his massive 
face there came the expression so familiar to 
men of his race in the land of the Czar. 

Ten minutes later he was down in the 
narrow streets, walking hurriedly about 
through the crowds of wildly excited men 
and women, listening to the wailing, the 
furious shouts, the frantic questions; listen- 
ing to the groups packed close round the 
Yiddish newspapers; listening to the first 
report of the Kishineff Massacre! 

And up in his room, with his family close 
around him, all that night until the gray of 
the morning, old Abraham read the news. 

And that was the beginning of a deep 
change. In the davs and nights that fol- 
lowed he read, with a terrible intensity, 
every edition that appeared. And although 
when the excitement died down he went 
back to his Talmud, it was not the same. 
The world would not be shut out. Now 
they were raising money for the sufferers. 
Again did Abraham read. And he read not 
only of this, but of other things. 

Pushing his cart in the streets, he began to 
watch the people around him with ditferent 
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eves—especially the young people. And at 
night when he tried to read the old book, 
those faces in the street rose up between, 
bringing new thoughts, hopes, anxieties, 
problems. 

And so, little by little, his powerful, bright 
old mind, made keen and clear by a lifelong 
training in the Talmud’s brilliant reason- 
ings, now took hold of the life around him. 
And just as Abraham had thought and 
dreamed of what life might be in the world 
to come, so now he thought and dreamed of 
what life might be in this. 

He learned to read English. He read 
two of the big American papers—the least 
sensational he could find. He read swiftly 
through the news, and spent most of his 
time on the reviews of new books: books 
on science and art, on history, on the deep 
modern social and economic problems. It 
was hard reading. Half the time he could 
not understand, but still he struggled on. 
He read often till two in the morning, 
though he had to be out with his push-cart 
to catch the factory crowds at six. This 
strain soon told; his gigantic frame grew 
bonier and his muscles twitched. 

But then came a splendid surprise. His 
only son, a boy of twenty, suddenly received 
a raise in salary, from ten to fifteen dollars a 
week. And he at once insisted that his 
father should stop work. 

Now, indeed, was old Abraham happy. 
In his life there had come a deep new birth. 
He spent hours and hours in a small public 
library reading. At night he read his two 
papers with eyes that saw each month 
more clearly. And whether from the sudden 
joy of leisure or the serenity of old age or for 
other reasons, Abraham grew steadily more 
sure of the new dream he was building. 

“There must be some safe way,” he 
would tell his son, “some safe and wise way 
according to the laws of nature, to give to all 
people here a free and equal chance to enter 
into the riches of life, to put starvation far 
behind. Why should men starve? Look 
into the sweatshops. Are men lazy? No; 
they work at the machines at racing speed, 
they work late in the night: many young 
men in a few years break down and die. 
This need not be. Men work hard enough 
—too hard. They should have more time 
for happiness and the beauty of life. They 
should have the means to enjoy life’s simple 
riches. And all this is quite possible. 


“Only one trouble lies in the way,” he 
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would continue, with a gentle smile. “ A few, 
a very few men have grown greedy, and 
have by shrewd schemes gathered most of 
the money to themselves. The stories of 
their schemes fill the newspapers. Is this 
helpful reading? Is this good for young 
men to read? And these greedy men them- 
selves, are they happy, spending sums so 
enormous? No, my son; it is easy to see 
they are not. And they will be happier 
when all this is made impossible, when the 
social system is changed. And so will the 
world grow brighter. So we shall move 
slowly upward, until this world itself shall 
become the heaven that good men have ever 
cherished in their dreams.” 


Are the Masses Sick of Reading the 
< News? 


Few hold views so bright. But as old 
Abraham has turned to the deep problems 
of the age and found them absorbing, so in 
greater or less degree have the millions of 
newcomers begun to turn, little by little, 
with a blind, slow instinct—to reading, dis- 
cussing, and thinking it out. 

What money can give is only the first 
lesson taught them by the news. The 
second lesson is the one that is pregnant for 
America in the years close ahead, the lesson 
hammered day and night by the papers into 
the deep, slow mind of the masses—the 
lesson that money in vast bulk is gotten not 
mainly by honest hard work and thrift, but 
by savage fights in finance, unscrupulous 
deals, defiance of laws, and disregard of the 
good of the country. 

Some are telling us that the masses are 
sick of all this news of Graft and Specula- 
tion. Not so think the shrewd city editors, 
who go right on crowding these two sub- 
jects into their front-page columns. Go 
down through the tenements, into saloons 
and cafés, into factories at the noon hour— 
you will get no such drowsy impression. 

The respectful attitude that as peasants 
they held toward their noble rulers in 
Europe disappears in American cities and 
towns. And with this loss of respect comes 
a deepening distrust, a distrust of the very 
newspapers themselves! , 

“In Poland,” said a wiry little stock 
yards laborer, “we had no free papers. 
The Czar’s censors were always cutting and 
scratching; they kept the news in jail. But 
here how is it different? Even here there 


is always some cutting and scratching and 
lying, because the big men that own the 
papers, they all have money schemes to 
work. And so here it is the same. The 
news is still in jail. We ought to 
have our own papers,” he added. 

How swiftly this desire is spreading 
through the big cities is shown in a startling 
way by the success of the Hearst chain of pa- 
pers, which aim to express the workingman’s 
point of view, to secure his confidence and 
support. The editorials are blunt and clear 
—to strike into the mind of the masses; and 
they deal with the big social problems of the 
age. The name of the man who writes them 
is quite unknown to most of his millions of 
readers. Butin a recent political campaign, 
in a huge mass meeting down in a tenement 
district, this man was introduced simply as, 
“The man who writes the Journal edito- 
rials.” And in the instant outburst of 
applause, rising higher and higher, in the 
sudden hush, in the thousands of faces, tense 
and eager, pressing forward to listen—it was 
clear enough that the tenement masses are 
eager for just such discussion. 


Distrusting Hearst 


But some distrust these papers, too. Some 
time ago, down in the heart of the Ghetto, I 
attended a mass meeting of tenants at a 
time when the whole East Side had been 
roused by the preconcerted attempt of the 
tenement landlords to raise all the rents, 
though the last raise had come only two 
years before. Thedimly lit hall was jammed 
with dark, angry faces. All at once the 
meeting was thrown into an uproar. A 
Journal reporter had come to assure them 
of the hearty support of his paper and to 
contribute money to the expense of the 
movement. Theuproarrose. Some wanted 
toaccept the money. But the overwhelming 
majority, young men with radical views, 
were for rejecting it. 

“Who is this man Hearst?” they shouted. 
“Ts he a workingman? What has he to do 
with us? Why is he always helping? . . . 
No! Send back his money! We want to 
manage ourselves!” 

Five years ago, down on the Fast Side, I 
knew a young Russian Jew who belonged to 
a group of twenty, just come from Russia; 
the tremendous dreams of that country of 
the Slavs had fired their imaginations. The 
hopes and ambitions that youth feels for its 
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own rise in life in them seemed wholly 
lacking; and in its place were hopes and 
dreams far more intense—for the rise of the 
masses. They were clerks and tailors; they 
averaged only eight dollars a week in 
wages, but out of this pittance each gave 
regularly three dollars a week to support the 
small Socialist Yiddish weekly just then 
struggling into existence. : 

Five years ago! And now on the East 
Side alone there are several small radical 
Yiddish papers, and the circulation of one 
has risen to seventy thousand. This paper 
runs a page headed, “ A Bunch of Letters”; 
and here each day, when once you learn to 
read the strange Yiddish words from right 
to left, you will be amazed at the utter frank- 
ness of the discussions on every kind of 
problem in family, shop and the wider social 
fields. Here are fierce debates on every sub- 
ject, but all center around the one absorbing 
theme so naively and gently expressed by 
old Abraham the dreamer. Here is a paper 
“run by ourselves.” And here to the utmost 
limit is freedom of discussion. 

And not alone in Yiddish. In New York 
you may read radical papers in German, 
Italian and Polish. A Socialist weekly in 
English has now over twenty thousand 
readers, and a daily is just to be started, to 
appear side by side with the American 
papers on the news stands, like the Daily 
Socialist, that has appeared for a year in 
Chicago. 

But Socialist papers are still confined to 
very small circles of readers. The great 


working class public goes on reading the big 
American dailies, reading slowly, thinking 
slowly, very slowly making up its mind. It 
has already gone far. The fresh million of 
immigrants who are pouring in this year 
find in each city communities of their own 
race, with a community opinion already 
half formed. And so the thinking-out 
process moves each year swifter. 

Whether these millions are to continue 
moving toward the Socialist camp, or 
whether—as seems more likely—their deep, 
vague, still formless opinion will be attracted 
to some other less radical outlet—this re- 
mains to be seen. But if you would watch 
the deep human tide move on, if you would 
endeavor to predict its course, do not read 
the fast growing scores of Socialist papers. 
For these are not the causes, but only the 
first coherent expression, the forerunners of 
the voice that is soon to be heard. Watch 
rather the big American dailies, their daz- 
zling stories of huge fortunes won by Specu- 
lation and Graft and lavished on high 
living. And watch the effect of these tales 
on the minds of our new foundation. The 
foundation wedged in under our feet, the 
men who work from daylight to dark in the 
sweatshops, the tunnels and ditches, the 
factories, railroads and mills. Watch the 
faces of the readers—now heartily laughing, 
now contracting, puzzling: thinking slowly 
but hard. These rough peasant men who 
have come to a promised land for a richer 
living. These readers of the news. Every 
year a million new readers! 
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T was late in October 
when the Jennie Lucas 
cast off her cables at the 
Fort Union landing, swung 
out into the Missouri, and 
under high pressure went 
grunting and snoring 
Old river men about the Fort 


southward. 
watched her trailing cloud of smoke until 
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she had disappeared, then shook their heads 
and muttered dark prophecy. For, although 
she was the lightest and fastest boat in the 
upper waters at that time (for which reason 
she was chosen to carry a very important 
message from the Fort to St. Louis), yet 
no boat is so swift as the prairie winter— 
and the winter was coming early that year. 
The old men read’ warnings upon the face 
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of the heavens and sniffed treachery in the 
damp south wind. They recalled other 
Octobers when the winter had swooped 
down suddenly; they spoke of blizzards; 
they recalled the names of companions 
who had perished; they talked of hunger. 

_But the Lucas, laden heavily with an 
ever-decreasing cargo of firewood, and 
groaning through all her strained machinery, 
raced into the south. 

She had made only a hundred miles when 
a bolt head in the boilers gave way under 
the abnormal pressure of steam, and it 
became necessary to lay up for repairs. 

Jim Hanway, the head engineer, worked 
upon the boilers with a nervous haste that 
attracted the attention of the captain. 

“Take your time, Jim,” said the captain; 
“‘there’s no hurry.” 

“No hurry?” Hanway grinned with 
twitching lips at the captain. “Take a 
look at the sky, will you? By God, if we 
don’t all turn up in some coyote’s belly 
before spring, you can thank me and this 
engine!” 

The captain endeavored to laugh pleas- 
antly, but succeeded only in producing 
a dry cackle. Certainly something had 
come over Hanway. The tall, gaunt, 
good-natured engineer was no longer good- 
natured. There was a drawn, set look in 
his face, and the whole engine room seemed 
filled with some strange disquieting in- 
fluence, some subtle emanation from over- 
wrought nerves. 

The captain went up on deck. “Jim’s 
got a case of cold feet,” he said to the pilot; 
“nerves all frayed out to a ragged edge. 
Talks about us all turning up in some 
coyote’s belly before spring! What do 
you think of that for Hanway ?” 

“The way he’s been giving her the whip 
so far, he’ll be blowing us to kingdom come 
more likely,” said the pilot. “I yelled 
down the tube for less speed a dozen times, 
and he went right on slapping the steam 
to her. Want to look after him a bit, 
captain!” 

Meanwhile Hanway worked nervously 
at the boilers. He reinforced them with 
other bolts and belted them with iron hoops, 
all the while muttering to himself. A 
deck hand, tottering under a log of wood, 
ventured to joke with the engineer. Han- 
way turned upon him and snarled with a 
savage lifting of the upper lip. “If you 
roosters don’t get this engine room full of 


wood before we start,” he said, “PI brain 
the last one of you!” 

The “rooster” deposited his load and 
withdrew at a trot. 

On the morning of the second day of the 
delay, the Lucas again started south. 
Hanway bawled up the tube to the pilot 
at the wheel. “Don’t go yelling any more 
instructions down here to me! This boat 
is going somewheres!” 

He turned to his engine, now throbbing 
mightily like an overtaxed heart. “Don't 
give up, old girl!” he muttered. “Don't 
give up again! I know it’s a killing pace; 
but hold together somehow!” 

In the late evening the Lucas ran foul 
of a snag and came off with a shattered 
paddle wheel. This required two days 
for repairing, during which time it began 
to snow with great, wet, lazily tumbling 
flakes, that fell melting upon the deck like 
soft kisses of betrayal. Hanway grew 
more and more nervous as he helped at the 
repairing of the paddles. 

“Are you sick, Jim?” asked the captain 
kindly; for Hanway fumbled the tools with 
shaking hands and dropped them often. 

“No, not sick, cap,”’ answered Hanway 
with a strange tremor in his voice. “But 
it seems like I can feel something coming— 
something—I don’t know what—something 
big and black and terrible moving down 
upon us! I know it’s foolish.” 

“Oh, this is just a little flurry,” said the 
captain soothingly. “Too early for real 
winter, Jim. Better go to bed awhile and 
let the second engineer run her to-night. 
You’re worn out.” 

When the damage had been repaired, 
the Lucas again started south with the 
second engineer at the throttle. The 
Lucas was now running night and day, 
for something of the dread of Hanway 
had come upon the captain. 

In the middle of the night, Hanway 
awoke with a start from a heavy sleep. He 
arose at once and went on deck, for he had 
not undressed. The snow had ceased 
falling and a northwest wind with a keen 
knife edge smote him in the face. He 
listened for a moment to the chug chug 
of the revolving paddle wheels, the sigh 
of the waters about her sides, and the 
asthmatic snore of the exhaust. Suddenly 
he thought he caught the tinkling sound 
of small ice particles. He rushed to the 
thermometer and, striking a match, gazed 
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for a moment horror-stricken upon the 
mercury. It registered 31°! 

The match flared and went out. Han- 
way shivered in the sudden darkness as 
though he had just gazed upon the face 
of a corpse. He glanced at the pilot house 
and saw the pilot swinging a free arm about 
him to warm his numbed fingers. 

Hanway ran down the aft stairs and 
burst into the engine room. He rushed 
past the second engineer and glanced at 
the steam gauge. It registered ten pounds 
less than he himself had been carrying. 

“Get to bed!” he hissed to the engineer. 

“I don’t go off till morning, Jim,” 
replied the other kindly. 

“You go off now—d’you hear?” 

Hanway grasped the second engineer 
by the shoulders and, with the aid of a 
vigorous foot, hurled him bodily through 
the door, which he bolted. Then he strode 
over to the lounging firemen and lifted 
each to his feet with a violent kick. 

“I want steam!” he growled. “What 
d’you think you’re tending—a tea kettle?” 

The firemen fell to work sullenly and 
soon the Lucas felt the feverish will of her 
new master throbbing through her every 
fiber. Hanway stood before the steam 
gauge with his gaze fixed upon the rising 
indicator. She now carried fifty pounds. 
With the reinforced boilers he figured that 
she could carry fifty-five; after that she 
would probably blow up. 

Fifty-one—fifty-one and a half—fifty-two 
—fifty-three — fifty-four — fifty-four and a 
half. 

Hanway, with his gloved hand on the 
lever of the safety valve, muttered to his 
engine: “ One quarter more, old girl! Hang 
on! You can’t go back on me now! It’s 
a good race and we can win—we can 
win—if ” 

Hanway lifted the lever and the steam 
howled out through the valve, filling the 
room with vapor. The indicator had crept 
up within a hair’s breadth of fifty-five. It 
now dropped back to fifty-four and a half. 
Hanway closed the valve, and again the 
pressure mounted slowly toward the danger 
mark. Backward and forward crept the 
indicator between the half and the number 
upon which Hanway gazed transfixed, his 
nervous hand clutching the lever. 

He was racing with the Winter, and the 
whips of his own dread goaded him. In 
his overwrought imagination he saw the 


pitiless Spirit of the North bearing steadily 
down upon the fleeing little Lucas, like a 
great white bird of prey. He knew what 
it meant to be overtaken—five months of 
the great white waste and probably starva- 
tion. And so he was running, running. 
Down at St. Louis there was warmth and 
food and good cheer; and up in this savage 
wilderness there would be only the taunting 
devils of the frost and the hunger and the 
silence. 

“Here, one of you!” he bawled to the 
firemen. “Scramble out on deck and tell 
me how the mercury stands!” 

One obeyed and came back with chatter- 
ing teeth. “Twenty-nine,” he said. 

“Work lively with that wood there!” 
snarled Hanway, again turning to the steam 
gauge. The indicator had crept a hair’s 
breadth across the danger mark. He set his 
teeth and held the valve down until the nee- 
dle registered fifty-five and three-quarters. 
“She'll stand it!” he muttered with a nerv- 
ous grin. “She’s good for fifty-six!” 

As a man who rides a thoroughbred in 
a race for life and loves the good brute 
for responding to the spurs, so Hanway 
loved his engine. Curiously enough, he 
felt that he and the machinery were one 
being, and he caught himself gritting his 
teeth and groaning with the intense strain 
under which the engine sobbed and whined. 

The boat was now quivering through 
all her timbers; so much so that the captain 
rushed down the aft stairs and through the 
engine room door which had been left 
unbolted by the fireman. 

“For God’s sake, Jim!” he gasped. 
“You'll blow us sky high! She’s shivering 
like a man with the ague and running like 
a scared jackrabbit! How much are you 
carrying? ” 

Hanway turned a haggard face upon the 
captain. “I’m a licensed engineer, ain’t 
I?” he said. “This is the biggest race 
of my life, and Pll win if I don’t blow us all 
to powder! Do you hear that? Jim Han- 
way is running a thousand-mile heat with 
the Winter!” 

“But Jim,” pursued the captain, en- 
deavoring to reason with the engineer, for 
river engineers in the old days were very 
often autocrats below decks; “how much 
steam ii 

Hanway, who was again staring at the 
indicator, threw his hat over the gauge 
and grasping a stick of wood, turned upon 
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the captain. His face had a nasty, male- 
volent look. 

“Go to hell, will you?” he snarled. His 
eyes had narrowed into two steely points 
of light in the dark sunken sockets that 
told of tense nerves and sleepless nights. 

The captain withdrev—and Hanway 
held the steam at fifty-six. 

Morning crept in through the dirty little 
windows, and 
still Hanway 
stood with his 
hand on the 
lever and his 
haggard eyes 
fixed upon the 
gauge. When 
the seconden- 
gineer came 
down to go on 
duty, Han- 
way coolly 
knocked him 
through the 
door. After 
that the crew 
fought shy of 
the engine 
room, 

“This is 
my first trip 
with the devil 
for engineer,” 
explained the 
recently eject- 
ed, walking 
the deck and 
nursing a 
bruised jaw. 
“But he’s sure 
making the 
Jennie dance!” 

All day Hanway stood at his engine, 
carefully scrutinizing every part and hold- 
ing the steam up to the danger point. The 
boat tossed and groaned like a man with 
a fever. With an occasional snarled com- 
mand, he kept the weary firemen at work 
fetching wood from the decks and feeding 
the furnace. Ever and anon he asked 
for the reading of the thermometer. The 
mercury fell steadily. 

27°—25°—24°—22°. 

His tireless pursuer was gaining upon 
him slowly, surely. But a strange exalta- 
tion seized upon Hanway. The rage of 
the born fighter mounted to his head like 


Striking a match, he gazed for a moment horror-stricken 
upon the mercury 


a strong liquor, and a sense of superhuman 
might ran through his muscles. In a 
dazed way he longed to meet his pitiless 
pursuer face to face and grapple with it. 
He would set his teeth in its neck! He 
would crush it with his arms! Then he 
laughed joylessly at his strange conceit. 
His adversary was an omnipotent Nothing 
—an intangible, nerveless, fearless, pitiless 
Everything— 
an icy Ab- 
straction, yet 
real as Death! 
And Hanway 
felt a tran- 
sient thrill of 
joy at the 
thought that 
he alone de- 
fied this sub- 
tle, terrible 
Something — 
this gigantic 
Foe that 
fought like a 
coward. 

In the even- 
ing a fireman, 
tottering un- 
der a load of 
wood, volun- 
teered some 
information. 
“Tt’s down to 
ten degrees, 
sir; and the 
ice is running 
a bit!” 

“Yowre a 
liar!” snarled 
Hanway, 
lunging at the 
man with a savage blow that sent him 
sprawling under his load. 

“Would she stand fifty-seven pounds?” 
muttered Hanway to himself; “the last 
reading was twenty-two. We've lost twelve 
—twelve what? Twelve years—no, twelve 
miles—no, degrees ” 

By a curious mental process at which he 
himself wondered vaguely, it seemed to 
him that zero was death. Why zero? 
He didn’t know—but somehow, zero was 
death. 

Turning to the firemen, he ordered one 
on deck to see how the mercury then stood. 
The man returned sneakingly. 
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“How is it?” asked Hanway. 

The bearer of ill tidings withdrew to a 
safe distance before he ventured to answer 
as one who confesses his guilt. “It's no 
better, sir—it’s worse, sir—it’s dropped 
to nine, sir.” 

Hanway seemed not to hear. His eves 
were riveted upon the gauge. The in- 
dicator had just touched fifty-seven. 

At midnight the pilot bawled frantically 
down the tube for less speed. Hanway 
stuffed a handful of waste into the tube. 
A minute later there came a grinding, 
slushing sound. Then the Lucas shook 
herself, shrieking and groaning through 
all her timbers, reared like a frightened 
horse—and stopped stock-still. 

Hanway was thrown to the floor. Ina 
dazed mechanical way he scrambled to his 
feet again, shut down the engine and re- 
leased the steam. Then, vaguely realizing 
that the race was lost and his adversary 
upon him, his legs gave way, and the light 
in his brain went out quickly like a snuffed 
candle. 

When he awoke, the dirty day was 
filtering through the grimy windows. He 
was alone in the engine room. He lay 
still for some time, blinking at the wan 
light. He could hear voices of command 
up on deck and the creaking of windlasses. 
For a moment it seemed to him that he was 
already dead, and these were sounds above 
his grave. Then realization of the situa- 
tion came upon him. The Lucas was on 
a bar, and the crew was making ready to 
spar her off. 

-He staggered to his feet, and with a 
mighty effort of his enfeebled muscles, 
shoved wood into the furnace. Then he 
set the pumps to work. They would need 
steam, he thought—steam for the capstans. 
They would need steam. As for him—he 
had lost. He no longer felt any interest in 
the affair. He had fought a good fight and 
he had lost. 

He tottered up the stairs and went on 
deck. Considerable ice was running. The 
bow of the Lucas was thrust far up onto a 
bar and the ice was already lodging about 
her. He went to the thermometer and found 
the mercury at five degrees below zero. 

He grinned as it occurred to him that he 
had now been dead five degrees! 


All night the crew heard the grinding 
and chugging of the ice about the Lucas. 


It was the forging of the chain. The fugi- 
tive had been captured, and the captor was 
fastening manacles upon the conquered. In 
the morning the river was jammed with 
ice from bank to bank. 

For a week the crew scarcely stirred from 
the engine room, where they sat about sul- 
lenly. They were beaten, and they did 
not care to see the completeness of their 
defeat. 

Four hundred miles lay between them 
and Fort Union; and below them, three 
hundred miles away, was Fort Sully. 

With the beginning of the second week 
the temperature raised; a fine dry snow 
began to fall, and with it fell the awful 
winter hush. 

Hanway went about as a man stunned. 
He ate mechanically and seldom spoke. 
His eyes had the dull expressionless stare 
of a sick sheep's. 

The matter of food now became a prob- 
lem, as the supply aboard was not sufficient 
to feed ten men more than six weeks; 
whereas five months lay between them and 
the spring break-up. Accordingly, the 
captain proposed a big hunt, and five 
volunteered—four deck hands and the head 
pilot. 

So when the snow ceased falling, these 
five went forth. The five remaining men 
watched their companions dwindling into 
the great white silence till they disappeared 
over a ridge; and there was a muttering on 
the boat, for a strange dread had grown 
up out of the hush. 

In the afternoon a gusty wind grew up 
from the northwest, sending long, snakelike 
streamers of snow writhing and hissing 
down the valley. Hour by hour the wind 
increased, and the remaining five peered 
anxiously into the steadily contracting 
circle of the storm; but no hunters appeared. 
And the night crept in through the thicken- 
ing snow haze, scarcely perceived. 

The five men sat huddled about the 
furnace in the engine room, listening for 
the voices of their returning companions. 
The wind boomed down the smokestacks 
and shricked through the supporting cables. 

Late in the night the captain proposed 
a game of poker. All except Hanway sat 
in. But though they staked their summ- 
mer’s wages recklessly, the gaming spirit 
was dead. Once, when a big jack-pot 
had been opened with all hands staying, 
a violent gust of wind beat at the door 


HANWAY 
His eyes had the dull expressionless stare of a sick sheep's 


and howled hoarsely about the boat like 
the shouting of a desperate man. The 
second engineer dropped his cards face 
up, and, leaping to his feet, cried: “ There! 
They're coming! They yelled!” Then he 
dropped into his seat and groaned. 

And when the second pilot called an 
unusually stiff bet with a pair of trays, 
the captain closed the game. 

Morning came—-a travesty of dawn. 
The day passed—a writhing, howling gray 
shadow. And the night came—a mere 
deepening of the twilight, felt rather than 
seen. On the evening of the third day, 
the storm fell and the yellow sun went 
down smiling cynically upon the ghastly 
storm-swept spaces. Then the white, piti- 
less night crept in with stars that were as 
bits of broken glass. 

There were now only five men in the 
ice-bound Lucas—the captain, Hanway, 
the second engineer, the second pilot and 
a deck hand. 

The temperature fell again after the 
storm; it reached twenty below zero, and 
the snow became crusted. In the long 
nights the dread-ridden crew heard the 


coyotes bewailing their empty bellies and 
the ache of their frosted feet. All night 
the cables, drawn taut with the intense 
cold, sang dismally into the frozen hollow 
that was the world, and the contracting 
timbers popped and groaned. 

One night in late December the captain 
dreamed a pleasant dream. It seemed to 
him that the winter had broken up; the 
spring rains fell; the good smell of the 
earth, mixed with the odor of wet grass, 
filled his nostrils. He felt the lift of a flood 
beneath him. He heard the snoring of 
the engines; felt the eager trembling of 
the boat as she nosed the flood and took 
the swirl of the current southward. 

Then suddenly it seemed that the Jennie 
Lucas shook herself like a wet dog, and 
he awoke with the sound of splintering 
wood in his ears. The boat was vibrating! 
The machinery was moving! 

He leaped out of his bunk and ran on 
deck, for he had not undressed. There 
was a light down the aft stairs. He rushed 
down into the engine room and found the 
boilers sizzling with heat and the machinery 
working under forty pounds pressure, 
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When the snow ceased falling, these five went forth 


which was steadily mounting, for the safety 
valve had been tied down. 

He cut the cords that held the valve, and 
shut down the engine. Then he looked 
about for Hanway, but he was not in the 
room. 

“Where is that idiot?” muttered the 
captain; “he’s busted the paddle wheels! 
Vl 

He had reached the top of the stairs 
when a strange wild moaning cry, like and 
unlike that of a coyote, pierced the silent 
night like a pang. The sound seemed to 
come from the after deck. There the 
captain ran and beheld Jim Hanway on 
his hands and knees in the snow, with 
his haggard face lifted to the sky, sending 
forth doleful answers to the heart-broken 
plaint of the coyotes. 

“What the deuce, Hanway 
the captain. 

Hanway raised himself to his knees, 
and turning his drawn face upon the cap- 
tain, pointed off down the white river and 
said with a weak, expressionless voice: 
“T told you she'd have supper ready, 
didn’t I, cap? Seems like I did—let’s 
see. She’s sitting up by the fire waiting 
—and Im not coming home—because, 
cap, I can’t get the throttle open some- 
how. . Throttle’s busted, somehow, — and 
_ she’s waiting—been waiting—and supper’s 
getting —getting—huh?” 

Hanway passed a shaking hand across 
his brow and fell to sniveling like a 
frightened boy. 

The captain put Hanway to bed and 
explained matters to the others who had 
turned out: “It’s nothing but Jim—just a 
bit off his head—thought he was driving 
her south.” 

But the captain paced the deck till dawn, 
muttering to himself. He was haunted 
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with a premonition that he would never 
see spring. He too felt a “something big 
and black and terrible moving down upon 
him,” as Hanway had put it. The awful 
stillness seemed pregnant with disaster. 

The dawn crept like a shivering thing 
across the white expanses, and the sun 
lifted a pale face above the ghostly bluffs. 
Hanway slept heavily in his bunk, and 
the captain did not appear. The three 
others fried the bacon for their breakfast 
and ate in silence. Then they sat about 
in the engine room and waited. Waited 
for what? They did not know; but the 
monotonous winter hush seemed ever about 
to bring forth some unutterable horror. 
The perishing of their five companions in 
the blizzard and the madness of Hanway 
were having their effect. 

Conversation seemed impossible. A 
question called forth only a laconic reply. 
Late in the afternoon the second pilot 
leaped to his feet and with clinched fists 
paced up and down the engine room. 

“Why don’t you talk?” he growled. 
“Why don’t you talk? Hang you, why 
don’t you sing or yell or talk?” 

His two companions turned blank faces 
upon him for answer. 

“You're all infernal lunatics—that’s 
what you are!” whined the second pilot, 
pacing the floor. “The devil’s got it in 
for the Lucas! I tell you, you're a parcel 
of 9. 


Just then the great outer silence was 
broken by a wild song sung in raucous 
tones. The three leaped to their feet. 
Who had dared to shout so loud into that 
terrible stillness? Itseemed like a challenge 
to some invincible sleeping enemy! 

They rushed out on deck, and high 
above them on the curved roof of the pilot 
house they beheld the captain, looming 
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huge against the sky. He was without 
coat and hat, and his hair fell in tangles 
about his bloated face. He was evidently 
very drunk. 

Upon the slippery edge of the roof he 
stood, balanced upon his toes like a ballet 
dancer, leering down upon the suddenly 
appearing audience. Then bowing low, 
he raised a thick voice: “ Entertainin’ the 
(hic) coyotes! (hic). Good of me, dontcha 
think?” 

Then he suddenly began his song again 
and swung off into the dizzy mazes of a 
rowdy dance. He clogged, he shuffled, 
he pirouetted, he chasséd. Keeping time 
with one giddy foot, he kicked high for the 
edification of an imaginary bald-headed row. 

Louder and wilder grew the song; faster 
and faster he danced. Then, swinging 
too near the slippery edge of the roof, 
he went off in a whirling spray of snow, 
struck the hurricane deck, and bounded off, 
landing at the feet of the three spectators. 


There the captain 


He lay very still. A sluggish stream of 
blood oozed from his head and reddened 
the snow about him. The three gazed 
horror-stricken. This was the something 
that had been waiting about them in the 
silence. 

For many minutes they stared upon the 
quiet face that seemed to them the visible 
center from which emanated the awful 
hush. At length they carried the body 
into the engine room; but the captain 
was dead. 

In the evening they chopped a hole in 
the ice and thrust the body into it. There 
was no ceremony; they wanted this quiet 
thing out of sight. 

The next morning only two men ap- 
peared on the boat—Hanway and the 
deck hand. A fresh trail wound south- 
ward down the valley. The second engi- 
neer and the second pilot, taking the last gun 
and the greater share of the grub, had 
fled in the night from the evil-starred Lucas. 


beheld Jim Hanway on his knees tn the snow 
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Upon the slippery edge of the roof he stood, balanced upon 
his toes like a ballet dancer 


Of the two who re- 
mained, one had lost 
his reason, and the other 
kept continually drunk; 
for having despaired of 
following his deserting 
companions, since there 
were no more guns, he 
consoled himself with a 
keg of liquor which he 
had discovered in the 
captain’s room. 

The wolves, grown 
bold with hunger, came 
close to the boat at night 
and filled the darkness 
with wailings. And 
through the day the two 
men stared vacantly 
down the white valley 
into the south. They 
seldom spoke to each 
other, for an unreason- 
ing fear, an insane sus- 
picion held them apart. 

In the latter part of 
February a sudden 
change came over Han- 
way. He seemed as one 
who had been aroused 
from a long sleep. In 
a vague way he again 
realized the situation, 
and a longing to live 
and see the spring grew 
upon him until it was 
an obsession. Now, for 
the first time, he knew 
that the grub was run- 
ning short; that there 
was only bacon left and 
not enough to feed two 
men until the spring 
thaw. But there was 
enough for one. 

He would be that one! 

The will to live grew 
big in his weakened 
brain and filled it full, 
until there was no place 
for pity. He got up in 
the night, seized the ba- 
con and the liquor and 
hid them in the en- 
gine room. All the 
next day he sat in the 
engine room with a stick 
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of wood in his 
hand, guarding 
the priceless stuff 
which alone could 
enable him to see 
the spring. 

And the deck 
hand threatened 
and cursed and 
begged piteously 
by turns—but 
Hanway guarded 
his treasure. He 
would see the 
spring again. 

But in the mid- 
dle of the third 
night, the deck 
hand, grown des- 
perate, was creep- 
ing stealthily 
down the aft stairs 
when Hanway 
awoke from a 
momentary doze. . 
They met on the 
stairs. 

“Great God, 
Hanway,” begged 
the deck hand, 
“give me just a 
rine to chaw at, 
and I'll go away 
—please, Jim!” 

Hanway laughed 
hideously in the 
man’s face. And 
they fought. It 
was the battle of 
hungry brutes, and 
Hanway was the 
larger. All the while, the wolves about 
the boat kept up the ancient hunger cry. 

At length, Hanway tottered to his feet 
and fled into the engine room. He bolted 
the door with palsied fingers. But the 
other lay quietly on the stairs. 

Then there came a confusion of sounds 
as of a thousand devils swooping in upon 
the boat. The wolves were fighting over 
the thing on the stairway. 

But Hanway, shrieking with fright, 
piled log after log against the door. He 
would keep the devils out. He would see 
the spring! 


In the middle of March a steamboat 


It was the battle of hungry brutes 


from Sioux City, forging its way up the 
stream that still ran ice, met a pitiful ghost 
of a boat. Both her paddle wheels were 
shattered, and she was scarred from stem 
to stern with the ice. Idly swinging about 
with the swirl of the heavy spring current, 
she came down like a floating corpse. 

When the crew boarded her, they found 
the stripped skeleton of a man on deck. 
They went through the cabin and dis- 
covered no one. But, after much batter- 
ing at the door at the foot of the aft stairs, 
they entered the engine room. 

In a corner of the room a gray-haired, 
gray-whiskered thing, not totally unlike a 
man, crouched and whimpered with fear. 
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AND OTHER EXCITEMENTS, IDEAS AND EFFORTS 


BY WILLIAM JAMES 


RYONE knows what 
it is to start a piece of 
work, either intellectual 
YP or muscular, feeling stale 
—or oold, as an Adiron- 
dack guide once put it 
to me. And everybody 
knows what it is to “warm up” to his job. 
The process of warming up gets particu- 
larly striking in the phenomenon known as 
“second wind.” On usual occasions we 
make a practice of stopping an occupation 
as soon as we meet the first effective layer 
(so to call it) of fatigue. We have then 
walked, played, or worked “enough,” so we 
desist. That amount of fatigue is an effi- 
cacious obstruction on this side of which 
our usual life is cast. But if an unusual 
necessity forces us to press onward, a sur- 
prising thing occurs. The fatigue gets 
worse up to a certain critical point, when 
gradually or suddenly it passes away, and 
we are fresher than before. We have evi- 
dently tapped a level of new energy, masked 
until then by the fatigue-obstacle usually 
obeyed. There may be layer after laver 
of this experience. A third and a fourth 
“wind” may supervene. Mental activity 
shows the phenomenon as well as physical, 
and in exceptional cases we may find, be- 
yond the very extremity of fatigue-distress, 
amounts of ease and power that we never 
dreamed ourselves to own, sources of 
strength habitually not taxed at all, because 
habitually we never push through the obstruc- 
tion, never pass those early critical points. 


Getting One's Second Wind 


For many years I have mused on the 
phenomenon of second wind, trying to find 


a physiological theory. It is evident that 
our organism has stored-up reserves of 
energy that are ordinarily not called upon, 
but that may be called upon: deeper and 
deeper strata of combustible or explosible 
material, discontinuously arranged, but 
ready for use by anyone who probes so 
deep, and repairing themselves by rest 
as well as do the superficial strata. Most 
of us continue living unnecessarily near 
our surface. Our energy-budget is like 
our nutritive budget. Physiologists say 
that a man is in “nutritive equilibrium” 
when day after day he neither gains nor 
loses weight. But the odd thing is that 
this condition may obtain on astonishingly 
different amounts of food. Take a man 
in nutritive equilibrium, and systematically 
increase or lessen his rations. In the first 
case he will begin to gain weight, in the 
second case to lose it. The change will 
be greatest on the first day, less on the 
second, less still on the third; and so on, 
till he has gained all that he will gain, or 
lost all that he will lose, on that altered 
diet. He is now in nutritive equilibrium 
again, but with a new weight; and this 
neither lessens nor increases because his 
various combustion-processes have ad- 
justed themselves to the changed dietary. 
He gets rid, in one way or another, of just 
as much N, C, H, etc., as he takes in per 
diem. 

Just so one can be in what I might call 
“efficiency-equilibrium” (neither gaining 
nor losing power when once the equilibrium 
is reached), on astonishingly different quan- 
tities of work, no matter in what direction 
the work may be measured. It may be 
physical work, intellectual work, moral 
work, or spiritual work. 
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Keeping Up a Faster Pace 


Of course there are limits: the trees don’t 
grow into the sky. But the plain fact re- 
mains that men the world over possess 
amounts of resource, which only very ex- 
ceptional individuals push to their ex- 
tremes of use. But the very same indi- 
vidual, pushing his energies to their ex- 
treme, may in a vast number of cases keep 
the pace up day after day, and find no 
“reaction” of a bad sort, so long as decent 
hygienic conditions are preserved. His 
more active rate of energizing does not 
wreck him; for the organism adapts itself, 
and as the rate of waste augments, aug- 
ments correspondingly the rate of repair. 

I say the rate and not the time of repair. 
The busiest man needs no more hours of 
rest than the idler. Some years ago Pro- 
fessor Patrick, of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, kept three young men awake for four 
days and nights. When his observations 
on them were finished, the subjects were 
permitted to sleep themselves out. All 
awoke from this sleep completely refreshed, 
but the one who took longest to restore 
himself from his long vigil only slept one- 
third more time than was regular with 
him. 

If my reader will put together these two 
conceptions, first, that few men live at their 
maximum of energy, and second, that any- 
one may be in vital equilibrium at ve 
different rates of energizing, he will find, 
I think, that a very pretty practical prob- 
lem of national economy, as well as of in- 
dividual ethics, opens upon his view. In 
rough terms, we may say that a man who 
energizes below his normal maximum fails 
by just so much to profit by his chance at 
life; and that a nation filled with such 
men is inferior to a nation run at higher 
pressure. The problem is, then, how can 
men be trained up to their most useful 
pitch of energy? And how can nations 
make such training most accessible to all 
their sons and daughters. This, after all, 
is only the general problem of education, 
formulated in slightly different terms. 

“Rough” terms, I said just now, be- 
cause the words “energy” and “maxi- 
mum” may easily suggest only quantity 
to the reader’s mind, whereas in measuring 
the human energies of which I speak, 
qualities as well as quantities have to be 
taken into account. Everyone feels that 


his total power rises when he passes to a 
higher qualitative level of life. 


Saying “Yes” and Saying “No” 


Writing is higher than walking, thinking 
is higher than writing, deciding higher 
than thinking, deciding “no” higher than 
deciding “yes”—at least the man who 
passes from one of these activities to another 
will usually say that each later one involves 
a greater element of inner work than the 
earlier ones, even though the total heat 
given out or the foot-pounds expended by 
the organism, may be less. Just how to 
conceive this inner work physiologically is 
as yet impossible, but psychologically we 
all know what the word means. We need 
a particular spur or effort to start us upon 
inner work; it tires us to sustain it; and 
when long sustained, we know how easily 
we lapse. When I speak of “energizing,” 
and its rates and levels and sources, I mean 
therefore our inner as well as our outer work. 


Saying “ Peace! Be Still” 


Let no one think, then, that our problem 
of individual and national economy is solely 
that of the maximum of pounds raisable 
against gravity, the maximum of locomo- 
tion, or of agitation of any sort, that human 
beings can accomplish. That might sig- 
nify little more than hurrying and jumping 
about in inco-ordinated ways; whereas 
inner work, though it so often reinforces 
outer work, quite as often means its arrest. 
To relax, to say to ourselves (with the 
“new thoughters”) “ Peace! be still!” 
is sometimes a great achievement of inner 
work. When I speak of human energizing 
in general, the reader must therefore un- 
derstand that sum-total of activities, some 
outer and some inner, some muscular, some 
emotional, some moral, some spiritual, of 
whose waxing and waning in himself he 
is at all times so well aware. How to keep 
it at an appreciable maximum? How not 
to let the level lapse? That is the great 
problem. But the work of men and women 
is of innumerable kinds, each kind being, 
as we say, carried on bya particular faculty; 
so the great problem splits into two sub- 
problems, thus: 

(1.) What are the limits of human 
faculty in various directions ? 

(2.) By what diversity of means, in the 
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differing types of human beings, may the 
faculties be stimulated to their best results ? 

Read in one way, these two questions 
sound both trivial and familiar: there is a 
sense in which we have all asked them ever 
since we were born. Yet as a methodical 
programme of scientific inquiry, I doubt 
whether they have ever been seriously 
taken up. If answered fully, almost the 
whole of mental science and of the science 
of conduct would find a place under them. 
I propose, in what follows, to press them on 
the reader’s attention in an informal way. 


Failing to Do All that We Can 


The first point to agree upon in this en- 
terprise is that as a rule men habitually use 
only a small part of the powers which they 
actually possess and which they might use 
under appropriate conditions. 

Every one is familiar with the phenome- 
non of feeling more or less alive on dif- 
ferent days. Every one knows on any 
given day that there are energies slumber- 
ing in him which the incitements of that 
day do not call forth, but which he might 
display if these were greater. Most of us 
feel as if a sort of cloud weighed upon us, 
keeping us below our highest notch of clear- 
ness in discernment, sureness in reasoning, 
or firmness in deciding. Compared with 
what we ought to be, we are only half 
awake. Our fires are damped, our drafts 
are checked. We are making use of only 
a small part of our possible mental and 
physical resources. In some persons this 
sense of being cut off from their rightful 
resources is extreme, and we then get the 
formidable neurasthenic and psychasthenic 
conditions, with life grown into one tissue 
of impossibilities, that so many medical 
books describe. 

Stating the thing broadly, the human 
individual thus lives usually far within his 
limits; he possesses powers of various sorts 
which he habitually fails to use. He ener- 
gizes below his maximum, and he behaves 
below his optimum. In elementary faculty, 
in co-ordination, in power of inhibition and 
control, in every conceivable way, his life 
is contracted like the field of vision of an 
hysteric subject—but with less excuse, for 
the poor hysteric is diseased, while in the 
rest of us it is only an inveterate habit— 
the habit of inferiority to our full self— 
that is bad. 


Going Over the Dam 


Admit so much, then, and admit also 
that the charge of being inferior to their 
full self is far truer of some men than of 
others; then the practical question ensues: 
to what do the better men owe their escape? 
and, in the fluctuations which all men feel 
in their own degree of energizing, to what 
are the improvements due, when they occur? 

In general terms the answer is plain: 

Either some unusual stimulus fills them 
with emotional excitement, or some unusual 
idea of necessity induces them to make an 
extra effort of will. Excitements, ideas, 
and efforts, in a word, are what carry us 
over the dam. 

In those “hyperesthetic” conditions 
which chronic invalidism so often brings in 
its train, the dam has changed its normal 
place. The slightest functional exercise 
gives a distress which the patient yields to 
and stops. In such cases of “habit-neu- 
rosis” a new range of power often comes 
in consequence of the “ bullying-treatment,”’ 
of efforts which the doctor obliges the 
patient, much against his will, to make. 
First comes the very extremity of distress, 
then follows unexpected relief. There 
seems no doubt that we are each and all of 
us to some extent victims of habit-neurosis. 
We have to admit the wider potential range 
and the habitually narrow actual use. We 
live subject to arrest by degrees of fatigue 
which we have come only from habit to 
obey. Most of us may learn to push the 
barrier farther off, and to live in perfect 
comfort on much higher levels of power. 


The Energies of Roosevelt 


Country people and city people, as a 
class, illustrate this difference. The rapid 
rate of life, the number of decisions in an 
hour, the many things to keep account of, 
in a busy city man’s or woman’s life, seem 
monstrous to a country brother. He 
doesn’t see how we live at all. A day in 
New York or Chicago fills him with terror. 
The danger and noise make it appear like 
a permanent earthquake. But settle him 
there, and in a year or two he will have 
caught the pulse-beat. He will vibrate 
to the citv’s rhythms; and if he only suc- 
ceeds in his avocation, whatever that may 
be, he will find a joy in all the hurry and 
the tension, he will keep the pace as well 
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as any of us, and get as much out of him- 
self in any week than he ever did in ten 
weeks in the country. 

The stimuli of those who successfully 
respond and undergo the transformation 
here, are duty, the example of others, and 
crowd-pressure and contagion. The trans- 
formation moreover is a chronic one: the 
new level of energy becomes permanent. 
The duties of new offices of trust are con- 
stantly producing this effect on the hu- 
man beings appointed to them. The 
physiologists call a stimulus “dynamo- 
genic” when it increases the muscular 
contractions of men to whom it is applied; 
but appeals can be dynamogenic morally 
as well as muscularly. We are witnessing 
here in America to-day the dynamogenic 
effect of a very exalted political office upon 
the energies of an individual who had al- 
ready manifested a healthy amount of 
energy before the office came. 


The Sublime Heroism of Women 


Humbler examples show perhaps still 
better what chronic effects duty’s appeal 
may produce in chosen individuals. John 
Stuart Mill somewhere says that women 
excel men in the power of keeping up 
sustained moral excitement. Every case of 
illness nursed by wife or mother is a proof 
of this; and where can one find greater ex- 
amples of sustained endurance than in those 
thousands of poor homes, where the woman 
successfully holds the family together and 
keeps it going by taking all the thought 
and doing all the work—nursing, teaching, 
cooking, washing, sewing, scrubbing, 
saving, helping neighbors, “choring” out- 
side—where does the catalogue end? If 
she does a bit of scolding now and then who 
can blame her? But often she does just 
the reverse; keeping the children clean and 
the man good tempered, and soothing and 
smoothing the whole neighborhood into 
finer shape. 

Eighty years ago a certain Montyon left 
to the Académie francaise a sum of 
money to be given, in small prizes, to the 
best examples of “virtue” of the year. 
The Academy’s committees, with great 
good sense, have shown a partiality to 
virtue’s simple and chronic, rather than to 
her spasmodic and dramatic flights; and 
the exemplary housewives reported on have 
been wonderful and admirable enough. 


In Paul Bourget’s report for this vear we 
find numerous cases, of which this is a 
type: Jeanne Chaix, eldest of six children, 
mother insane, father chronically ill. 
Jeanne, with no money but her wages at a 
pasteboard-box factory, directs the house- 
hold, brings up the children, and success- 
fully maintains the family of eight, which 
thus subsists, morally as well as materially, 
by the sole force of her valiant will. In 
some of these French cases charity to out- 
siders is added to the inner family burden; 
or helpless relatives, young or old, are 
adopted, as if the strength were inexhausti- 
ble and ample for every appeal. Details 
are too long to quote here; but human na- 
ture, responding to the call of duty, appears 
nowhere sublimer than in the person oi 
these humble heroines of family life. 


Buried Coal Miner's Great Achieve- 
ment 


Turning from more chronic to acuter 
proofs of human nature’s reserves of power, 
we find that the stimuli that carry us over 
the usually effective dam are most often 
the classic emotional ones, love, anger, 
crowd - contagion or despair. Despair 
lames most people, but it wakes others 
fully up. Every siege or shipwreck or 
polar expedition brings out some hero 
who keeps the whole company in heart. 
Last year there was a terrible colliery ex- 
plosion at Courriéres in France. Two 
hundred corpses, if I remember rightly, 
were exhumed. After twenty days of ex- 
cavation, the rescuers heard a voice. “ Me 
voici,” said the first man unearthed. He 
proved to be a collier named Némy, who 
had taken command of thirteen others in 
the darkness, disciplined them and cheered 
them, and brought them out alive. Hardly 
any of them could see or speak or walk 
when brought into the day. Five davs 
later, a different type of vital endurance 
was unexpectedly unburied in the person 
of one Berton who, isolated from any but 
dead companions, had been able to sleep 
away most of his time. 


How a Soldier Survived an Awful Siege 


A new position of responsibility will 
usually show a man to be a far stronger 
creature than was supposed. Cromwell’s 
and Grant's carcers are the stock cxu mples 
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of how war will wake a man up. I owe to 
Professor C. E. Norton, my colleague, the 
permission to print part of a private letter 
from Colonel Baird-Smith, written shortly 
after the six weeks’ siege of Delhi in 1857, 
for the victorious issue of which that ex- 
cellent officer was chiefly to be thanked. 
He writes as follows: 


. My poor wife had some reason to 
think that war and disease between them had 
left very little of a husband to take under 
nursing when she got him again. An attack 
of camp-scurvy had filled my mouth with 
sores, shaken every joint in my body, and 
covered me all over with sores and livid 
spots, so that I was marvelously unlovely to 
look upon. A smart knock on the ankle-joint 
from the splinter of a shell that burst in my 
face, in itself a mere bagatelle of a wound, 
had been of necessity neglected under the 
pressing and incessant calls upon me, and had 
grown worse and worse till the whole foot 
below the ankle became a black mass and 
seemed to threaten mortification. I insisted, 
however, on being allowed to use it till the 
place was taken, mortification or no; and 
though the pain was sometimes horrible, I 
carried my point and kept up to the last. On 
the day after the assault I had an unlucky 
fall on some bad ground, and it was an open 
question for a day or two whether I hadn't 
broken my arm at the elbow. Fortunately it 
turned out to be only a severe sprain, but I 
am still conscious of the wrench it gave me. 
To crown the whole pleasant catalogue, I was 
worn to a shadow by a constant diarrhea, 
and consumed as much opium as would have 
done credit to my father-in-law (Thomas De 
Quincey]. However, thank God I have a 
good share of Tapleyism in me and come out 
strong under difficulties. I think I may con- 
fidently say that no man ever saw me out of 
heart, or ever heard one croaking word from 
me even when our prospects were gloomiest. 
We were sadly scourged by the cholera, and 
it was almost appalling to me to find that out 
of twenty-seven officers present, I could only 
muster fifteen for the operations of the at- 
tack. However, it was done, and after it was 
done came the collapse. Don't be horritied 
when I tell you that for the whole of the 
actual siege, and in truth for some little time 
before, I almost lived on brandy. Appetite 
for food I had none, but I forced myself to 
eat just sufficient to sustain life, and I had 
an incessant craving for brandy as the 
strongest stimulant I could get. Strange to 
say, I was quite unconscious of its affecting 
me in the slightest degree. The excitement 
of the work was so great that no lesser one 
seemed to have any chance against it, and I 
certainly never found my inte liect clearer or 
my nerves stronger in my life. It was only 
my wretched body that was weak, and the 
moment the real work was done by our be- 
coming complete masters of Delhi, [ broke 
down without delay and discovered that if I 
wished to live I must continue no longer the 


system that had kept me up until the crisis 
was past. With it passed away as if in a mo- 
ment all desire to stimulate, and a perfect 
loathing of my late staff of life took posses- 
sion of me. 


Such experiences show how profound is 
the alteration in the manner in which, under 
excitement, our organism will sometimes 
perform its physiological work. The pro- 
cesses of repair become different when the 
reserves have to be used, and for weeks and 
months the deeper use may go on. 


Morbid Cases of Women 


Morbid cases, here as elsewhere, lay the 
normal machinery bare. In the first num- 
ber of Dr. Morton Prince’s Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, Dr. Janet has dis- 
cussed five cases of morbid impulse, with 
an explanation that is precious for my 
present point of view. One is a girl who 
eats, eats, eats, all day. Another walks, 
walks, walks, and gets her food from an 
automobile that escorts her. Another is a 
dipsomaniac. A fourth pulls out her hair. 
A fifth wounds her flesh and burns her 
skin. Hitherto such freaks of impulse 
have received Greek names (as bulimia, 
dromomania, etc.) and been scientifically 
disposed of as “episodic syndromata of 
hereditary degeneration.” But it turns out 
that Janet’s cases are all what he calls 
psychasthenics, or victims of a chronic 
sense of weakness, torpor, lethargy, fa- 
tigue, insufficiency, impossibility, unreality, 
and powerlessness of will; and that in each 
and all of them the particular activity pur- 
sued, deleterious though it be, has the 
temporary result of raising the sense of 
vitality and making the patient feel alive 
again. These things reanimate; they would 
reanimate ws: but it happens that in each 
patient the particular freak-activity chosen 
is the only thing that does reanimate; and 
therein lies the morbid state. The way 
to treat such persons is to discover to them 
more usual and useful ways of throwing 
their stores of vital energy into gear. 


Is “Spree 


Colonel Baird-Smith, needing to draw on 
altogether extraordinary stores of energy, 
found that brandy and opium were ways 
of throwing them into gear. 

Such cases are humanly typical. 


ver Good for You ? 


We 
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are all to some degree oppressed, unfree. 
We don’t come to our own. It is there, 
but we don’t get at it. The threshold must 
be made to shift. Then many of us find 
that an excentric activity—a “ spree,” say— 
relieves. There is no doubt that to some 
men sprees and excesses of almost any kind 
are medicinal, temporarily at any rate, in 
spite of what the moralists and doctors say. 

But when the normal tasks and stimula- 
tions of life don’t put a man’s deeper levels 
of energy on tap, and he requires distinctly 
deleterious excitements, his constitution 
verges on the abnormal. The normal open- 
er of deeper and deeper levels of energy is 
the will. The difficulty is to use it, to 
make the effort which the word volition 
implies. But if we do make it (or if a 
god, though he were only the god Chance, 
makes it through us), it will act dynamo- 
genically on us for a month. It is notori- 
ous that a single successful effort of moral 
volition, such as saying “no” to some habit- 
ual temptation, or performing some cour- 
ageous act, will launch a man on a higher 
level of energy for days and weeks, will 
give him a new range of power. “In the 
act of uncorking the whiskey bottle which 
I had brought home to get drunk upon,” 
said a man to me, “I suddenly found my- 
self running out into the garden, where I 
smashed it on the ground. I felt so happy 
and uplifted after this act, that for two 
months I wasn’t tempted to touch a drop.” 

The emotions and excitements due to 
usual situations are the usual inciters of 
the will. But these act discontinuously; 
and in the intervals the shallower levels of 
life tend to close in and shut us off. Ac- 
cordingly the best practical knowers of the 
human soul have invented the thing known 
as methodical ascetic discipline to keep the 
deeper levels constantly in reach. Begin- 
ning with easy tasks, passing to harder 
ones, and exercising day by day, it is, I 
believe, admitted that disciples of asceti- 
cism can reach very high levels of freedom 
and power of will. 


Wonders of the Yoga System 


Ignatius Loyola’s spiritual exercises must 
have produced this result in innumerable 
devotees. But the most venerable ascetic 
system, and the one whose results have the 
most voluminous experimental corrobora- 
tion is undoubtedly the Yoga system in 


Hindostan. From time immemorial, by 


‘Hatha Yoga, Raja Yoga, Karma Yoga, or 


whatever code of practise it might be, Hindu 
aspirants to perfection have trained them- 
selves, month in and out, for years. The 
result claimed, and certainly in many cases 
accorded by impartial judges, is strength 
of character, personal power, unshake- 
ability of soul. In an article in the Philo- 
sophical Review for January last, from 
which I am largely copying here, I have 
quoted at great length the experience with 
“Hatha Yoga” of a very gifted European 
friend of mine, who by persistently carry- 
ing out for several months its methods of 
fasting from food and sleep, its exercises in 
breathing and thought-concentration, and 
its fantastic posture-gymnastics, seems to 
have succeeded in waking up deeper and 
deeper levels of will and moral and in- 
tellectual power in himself, and to have 
escaped from a decidedly menacing brain- 
condition of the “circular” type, from 
which he had suffered for years. 

Judging by my friend’s letters, of which 
the last I have is written fourteen months 
after the Yoga training began, there can 
be no doubt of his relative regeneration. 
He has undergone material trials with in- 
difference, traveled third-class on Mediter- 
ranean steamers, and forth-class on African 
trains, living with the poorest Arabs and 
sharing their unaccustomed food, all with 
equanimity. His devotion to certain in- 
terests has been put to heavy strain, and 
nothing is more remarkable to me than the 
changed moral tone with which he reports 
the situation. Compared with certain 
earlier letters, these read as if written by 
a different man, patient and reasonable 
instead of vehement, self-subordinating in- 
stead of imperious. A profound modifica- 
tion has unquestionably occurred in the 
running of his mental machinery. The 
gearing has changed, and his will is avail- 
able otherwise than it was. 

My friend is a man of very peculiar 
temperament. Few of us would have had 
the will to start upon the Yoga training, 
which, once started, seemed to conjure the 
further will-power needed out of itself. 
And not all of those who could launch 
themselves would have reached the same 
results. The Hindus themselves admit 
that in some men the results may come 
without call or bell. My friend writes to 
me: *“ You are quite right in thinking that 
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religious crises, love-crises, indignation- 
crises may awaken in a very short time 
powers similar to those reached by years 
of patient Yoga-practice.” 

Probably most medical men would treat 
this individual’s case as one of what it is 
fashionable now to call by the name of 
“self-suggestion,” or “expectant attention” 
—as if those phrases were explanatory, or 
meant more than the fact that certain men 
can be influenced, while others cannot be 
influenced, by certain sorts of ideas. This 
leads me to say a word about ideas con- 
sidered as dynamogenic agents, or stimuli 
for unlocking what would otherwise be 
unused reservoirs of individual power. 

One thing that ideas do is to contradict 
other ideas and keep us from believing 
them. An idea that thus negates a first 
idea may itself in turn be negated by a third 
idea, and the first idea may thus regain its 
natural influence over our belief and de- 
termine our behavior. Our philosophic 
and religious development proceeds thus 
by credulities, negations and the negating 
of negations. 


Ideas Which Unlock Our Hidden 
Energies 


But whether for arousing or for stopping 
belief, ideas may fail to be efficacious, just 
as a wire at one time alive with electricity, 
may at another time be dead. Here our 
insight into causes fails us, and we can 
only note results in general terms. In 
general, whether a given idea shall be a 
live idea, depends more on the person into 
whose mind it is injected than on the idea 
itself. Which is the suggestive idea for this 
person, and which for that one? Mr. 
Fletcher’s disciples regenerate themselves 
by the idea (and the fact) that they are 
chewing, and re-chewing, and super- 
chewing their food. Dr. Dewey’s pupils 
regenerate themselves by going without 
their breakfast—a fact, but also an ascetic 
idea. Not everyone can use these ideas 
with the same success. 

But apart from such individually varying 
susceptibilities, there are common lines 
along which men simply as men tend to be 


inflammable by ideas. As certain objectse 


naturally awaken love, anger, or cupidity, 
so certain ideas naturally awaken the ener- 
gies of loyalty, courage, endurance, or de- 
votion. When these ideas are effective 


in an individual’s life, their effect is often 
very great indeed. They may transfigure 
it, unlocking innumerable powers which, 
but for the idea, would never have come 
into play. “Fatherland,” “the Flag,” 
“the Union,” “Holy Church,” “the Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” “Truth,” “Science,” “ Lib- 
erty,” Garibaldi’s phrase “Rome or 
Death,” etc., are so many examples of 
energy-releasing ideas. The social nature 
of such phrases is an essential factor of their 
dynamic power. They are forces of detent 
in situations in which no other force pro- 
duces equivalent effects, and each is a force 
of detent only in a specific group of men. 


The Power in a Temperance 
`~“ Pledge” 


The memory that an oath or vow has been 
made will nerve one to abstinences and 
efforts otherwise impossible; witness the 
“pledge” in the history of the temperance 
movement. A mere promise to his sweet- 
heart will clean up a youth’s life all over— 
at any rate for a time. For such effects an 
educated susceptibility is required. The 
idea of one’s “honor,” for example, unlocks 
energy only in those of us who have had the 
education of a “gentleman,” so called. 

That delightful being, Prince Pueckler- 
Muskau, writes to his wife from England 
that he has invented “a sort of artificial 
resolution respecting things that are diffi- 
cult of performance. My device,” he con- 
tinues, “is this: Z give my word of honour 
most solemnly to myself to do or to leave 
undone this or that. I am of course ex- 
tremely cautious in the use of this expe- 
dient, but when once the word is given, 
even though I afterwards think I have been 
precipitate or mistaken, I hold it to be per- 
fectly irrevocable, whatever inconveniences 
I foresee likely to result. If I were capable 
of breaking my word after such mature 
consideration, I should lose all respect for 
myself—and what man of sense would not 
prefer death to such an alternative? 

When the mysterious formula is pro- 
nounced, no alteration in my own views, 
nothing short of physical impossibilities, 
must, for the welfare of my soul, alter my 
wil. . . . I find something very satisfac- 
tory in the thought that man has the power 
of framing such props and weapons out of 
the most trivial materials, indeed out of 
nothing, merely by the force of his will, 
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which thereby truly deserves the name of 
omnipotent.” * 

Conversions, whether they be political, 
scientific, philosophic, or religious, form 
another way in which bound energies are 
let loose. They unify us, and put a stop to 
ancient mental interferences. The result 
is freedom, and often a great enlargement 
of power. A belief that thus settles upon 
an individual always acts as a challenge to 
his will. But, for the particular challenge 
to operate, he must be the right challengee. 
In religious conversions we have so fine an 
adjustment that the idea may be in the 
mind of the challengee for years before it 
exerts effects; and why it should do so 
then is often so far from obvious that the 
event is taken for a miracle of grace, and 
not a natural occurrence. Whatever it is, 
it may be a highwater mark of energy, in 
which “noes,” once impossible, are easy, 
and in which a new range of “ yeses” gains 
the right of way. 


The Value of Christian Science 


We are just now witnessing a very 
copious unlocking of energies by ideas, in 
the persons of those converts to “New 
Thought,” “Christian Science,” “ Meta- 
physical Healing,” or other forms of spir- 
itual philosophy, who are so numerous 
among us to-day. The ideas here are 
healthy-minded and optimistic; and it is 
quite obvious that a wave of religious ac- 
tivity, analogous in some respects to the 
spread of early Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Mohammedanism is passing over our 
American world. The common feature of 
these optimistic faiths is that they all tend 
to the suppression of what Mr. Horace 
Fletcher calls “fearthought.” Fearthought 
he defines as the “‘self-suggestion of inferi- 
ority;” so that one may say that these sys- 
tems all operate by the suggestion of power. 
And the power, small or great, comes in 
various shapes to the individual,—power, 
as he will tell you, not to “mind” things 
that used to vex him, power to concentrate 
his mind, good cheer, good temper—in 
short, to put it mildly, a firmer, more elastic 
moral tone. 

The most genuinely saintly person I have 
ever known is a friend of mine now suffering 
from cancer of the breast—I hope that she 


*“ Tour in England, Ireland and France,” Phila- 
delphia, 1833, P. 435- 


may pardon my citing her here as an ex- 
ample of what ideas can do. Her ideas 
have kept her a practically well woman for 
months after she should have given up and 
gone to bed. They have annulled all pain 
and weakness and given her a cheerful 
active life, unusually beneficent to others 
to whom she has afforded help. Her doc- 
tors, acquiescing in results they could not 
understand, have had the good sense to 
let her go her own way. 

How far the mind-cure movement is des- 
tined to extend its influence, or what in- 
tellectual modifications it may yet undergo, 
no one can foretell. It is essentially a re- 
ligious movement, and to academically nur- 
tured minds its utterances are tasteless and 
often grotesque enough. It also incurs the 
natural enmity of medical politicians, and 
of the whole trades-union wing of that pro- 
fession. But no unprejudiced observer can 
fail to recognize its importance as a social 
phenomenon to-day, and the higher medical 
minds are already trying to interpret it 
fairly, and make its power available for 
their own therapeutic ends. 


Prayer as a Sleep-Producer 


Dr. Thomas Hyslop of the great West 
Riding Asylum in England said last year to 
the British medical association that the best 
sleep-producing agent which his practice 
had revealed to him was prayer. I say this, 
he added [I am sorry here that I must quote 
from memory], purely as a medical man. 
The exercise of prayer, in those who habit- 
ually exert it, must be regarded by us doc- 
tors as the most adequate and normal of all 
the pacifiers of the mind and calmers of the 
nerves. 

But in few of us are functions not tied up 
by the exercise of other functions. Rela- 
tively few medical men and scientific men, 
I fancy, can pray. Few can carry on any 
living commerce with “God.” Yet many 
of us are well aware of how much freer and 
abler our lives would be, were such im- 
portant forms of energizing not sealed up 
by the critical atmosphere in which we 
have been reared. There are in every one 
potential forms of activity that actually are 


@shunted out from use. Part of the imper- 


fect vitality under which we labor can 
thus be easily explained. One part of 
our mind dams up—even damns up!—the 
other parts. 
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Trying to Work With One Finger 


Conscience makes cowards of us all. 
Social conventions prevent us from telling 
the truth after the fashion of the heroes and 
heroines of Bernard Shaw. We all know 
persons who are models of excellence, but 
who belong to the extreme philistine type 
of mind. So deadly is their intellectual 
respectability that we can’t converse about 
certain subjects at all, can’t let our minds 
play over them, can’t even mention them in 
their presence. I have numbered among 
my dearest friends persons thus inhibited 
intellectually, with whom I would gladly 
have been able to talk freely about certain 
interests of mine, certain authors, say, as 
Bernard Shaw, Chesterton, Edward Carpen- 
ter, H. G. Wells, but it wouldn’t do, it made 
them too uncomfortable, they wouldn’t play, 
I had to be silent. An intellect thus tied 
down by literality and decorum makes on 
one the-same sort of impression that an 


able-bodied man would who should habitu- 
ate himself to do his work with only one 
of his fingers, locking up the rest of his 
organism and leaving it unused. 

I trust that by this time I have said 
enough to convince the reader both of the 
truth and of the importance of my thesis. 
The two questions, first, that of the possible 
extent of our powers; and, second, that of 
the various avenues of approach to them, 
the various keys for unlocking them in di- 
verse individuals, dominate the whole prob- 
lem of individual and national education. 
We need a topography of the limits of 
human power, similar to the chart which 
oculists use of the field of human vision. 
We need also a study of the various types 
of human being, with reference to the dif- 
ferent ways in which their energy-reserves 
may be appealed to and set loose. Biogra- 
phies and individual experiences of every 
kind may be drawn upon for evidence 
here. 


(The American Magazine has in preparation a series oj articles on the powers of men 
in which the ideas here suggested by Professor James will be fully developed with illustra- 
tions from the actual achievements of notable men, both in this country and in Europe. 
Not only will unusual developments of power in the realm of intellectual achievement be 
considered in this series, but also unusual developments of power in the moral and spirit- 


ual realms. 
public life, and so on.) 


There will be stories of notable men in every line—business, the professions, 
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Ye were offered the couch of Heaven, 
And ye made your bed in Hell, 

Your heritage of Deity, 

Ye scorned it, book and bell; 
Archangels offered you their strength 
And ye chose the powers that fell. 


Ye strode through youth’s ideal 
As through a city mart, 

And, with a talk of real, 
Smote its immortal part; 

Upon your eyes a film, 

And hate within your heart. 


Your kindred that dare love ye, 
How tears dim your eyes! 

The firmaments above ye 
Reproach ye through the skies; 
And, lest their deep truths move ye, 
Ye teach that they are lies. 


Ye gave men dust and ashes, 
Ye made them stumble sore, 
The little ones’ wet lashes 
Condemn ye evermore; 

Upon ye Heaven flashes 
Through a swift-closing door. 


LOVE NEVER FAILETH 
BY ANNIE NETTLETON BOURNE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. E. TOWNSEND 


ROVE STREET had qui- 
| eted down for the night. 
Far apart lamps flickered, 
and the moonlight sifting 
through arching elm- 
boughs lent mystery and 
depth to the vista. It 
might have been a village asleep. Rattling 
carts and shouting teamsters and swift- 
moving men and women seemed farther off 
than the day. 

Half concealed by the shadow of a tree, 
half in the vivid moonlight, was the motion- 
less figure of a man. He sat on the curb, 
with bent back and head, his clasped hands 
hanging down between his knees. At long 
intervals some one passed behind him on 
the sidewalk but he did not stir. Suddenly 
he lifted his head, all attention; a quick 
step had sounded up the street. He slipped 
along into the shadow and was motionless 
again. The step came nearer, then it was 
not heard; a woman glided close to the 
fence and passed the motionless figure si- 
lently on the grass. She had turned the 
corner before the man moved. Then he 
walked swiftly until he caught up with her. 

“ Mag!” he said gently, laying a hand on 
her shoulder. 

The woman uttered a sound of terror and 
drew away. 

He caught her arm. “Don’t you be 
afraid of me, Mag!” There was appeal in 
his voice. 

The woman’s manner changed at once, 
and she let him walk by her side. 

“Pye got work,” he said, “am there’s 
three dollars comin’ to me the night. An’ 
I didn’t taste a dhrop since, Mag. Tl be 
home to you be the sthroke o’ nine.” He 
gave her arm a rough pressure and tried to 
kiss her. 

“Not here, Tom!” she begged. “T'll be 
waitin’ fur you home.” 

The man turned away down a side street 
and the woman quickened her pace. Her 
66 
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thoughts came fast. Thank God, she had 
the home for him to come to! It had been 
hard to keep it by day’s work. Should she 
wake up Patsy to see his father? No, he 
would see him in the morning. Tom would 
not leave her again. Twice he had come 
back since he went away in a fit of drunken 
rage, but only to take her earnings and 
curse her. Once he had struck her. “I 
had a right to tell him I’d shut the door on 
him,” she said to herself. “Oh! I’m soft.” 
Her heart bounded. She would set the 
lamp in the window and have supper on the 
table. . 

As the city clocks were striking nine, 
Maggie stood at her open door peering up 
and down the street. When the chimes 
sounded the quarter, and the half, she was 
still there, though she had been inside a 
dozen times to set back the tea kettle or 
stir the fire or peep behind the curtain at 
Patsy asleep on his cot. The room was 
warm and odorous of coffee and frying 
sausages. It looked pleasant to Maggie as 
she pictured Toħ coming into it. 

On Grove Street, in the quict moonlight, 
a man sat on the curb. Several times he 
made a motion to rise but sank back again. 
At last he got to his feet and tried to walk 
but he staggered and almost fell. Stretch- 
ing out his arms with a beseeching gesture, 
he pressed forward a few steps. Then he 
stopped, his body swaying to right and left 
a moment before he sank down at the foot 
of a tree. 


“Gee!” 

This was Patsy's morning invocation as 
he bobbed up from his cot and sniffed 
noisily. Still sniffing, he slid to the floor 
and followed his nose to the stove. It was 
hot. On the back sausages were sizzling 
and coffee steamed. On the table he saw 
the customary half loaf, and beside its usual 
accompaniment of a bottle of milk, there 
was butter. 
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He slipped along into the shadow and was motionless again 


Patsy was benumbed for a moment. 
Then, gradually, a relation between these 
objects and himself brightened his face. 
He broke off a corner of the loaf, used the 
piece to shove a sausage onto a broken 
saucer, and then stood transferring it rap- 
idly from the hot fat to his mouth until the 
bread had become too diminished to absorb 
and render again the succulence of the 
frying-pan. Black coffee, syrupy with 
sugar, and the cooled sausage formed the 
next course. Then Patsy noticed the butter 
again and rose to pay tribute to it by swal- 


lowing as large a lump as he could con- 
veniently transfer to his mouth on the end 
of a knife. 

A full stomach is not conducive to activ- 
ity. Patsy, stretched out in a chair, hands 
in pockets like the men he had seen in hotel 
office windows, almost forgot school time. 
He truly had meant to go, as was shown by 
his frantic use of a comb when he did think 
of it. But soon after nine o’clock, instead 
of being in his seat in school, he was retrac- 
ing his steps homeward. Matters of busi- 
ness, such as the exchange of a piece of 
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She walked among men and women all seeking something as eagerly as herself 


chalk and a penny for two fried cakes, had 
detained him by the way until it was too 
late to go to school, unless one aspired to 
an interview with the principal. 

His mother found him squatting in the 
middle of the kitchen floor when she came 
in. At the unexpected sight, she broke out: 

“Home from school! Phativer’s the 
cause? It’s not the first time, ayther. It’ll 
be the last, or you’ll get phwat you deserve, 
the contints of the rod. Come out o’ that!” 
and she promptly raised him from the 
floor by a bit of his sleeve pinched between 
her thumb and fingers, and set him down 
hard on his feet. 

Patsy leaned against a corner of his cot 
in a moment’s sullenness, but by the time 
Maggie had peeled the potatoes for dinner 
and put them over to boil, he was on the 
floor again, snapping marbles at sundry 
bits of coal. 

Maggie was not thinking of him as she 
sank into the rocker, arms relaxed and a 
far-away look in her eyes. The disappoint- 
ment that had kept her awake or tossing in 
a light sleep all night had not bereft her of 
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hope. She had not been able to go to 
work that morning. Instead she had gone 
instinctively to the scene of last night’s 
meeting. There, where all had been quiet 
and peaceful, and the moonlight filtering 
through the branches had traced soft 
shadows on the pavement, she found her- 
self in the midst of the noise and bustle 
of everyday. She walked among men 
and women all seeking something as ea- 
gerly as herself, whose faces she scanned 
only to search for one that she did not 
find. When she came to where Tom 
had tried to kiss her, her heart throbbed. 
Then the light that illumined her face for 
an instant suddenly died out and she re- 
turned home with a troubled look. “Pd a 
right to ketch a holt o’ his hand an’ bring 
him wid me,” she thought, as she roused 
herself to test the potatoes. 

She stood close to the stove, her hands, 
with a fork in the right one, crossed before 
her. Now and then she thrust the fork 
critically into the pot, turning away from 
the steam. No one would have suspected 
from her fresh round face, frank blue eyes, 
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and general air of youthful vigor, as she 
stood waiting, that she had any burdens to 
carry. Poverty, anxiety over her husband, 
and sorrow at the loss of all her children 
but one, had not left the usual trace. As 
long as there was work to be done, Maggie 
Egan could throw into it all the vitality of 
her big, wholesome nature. She left her- 
self no time for brooding except at night, 
when she would say, “I do be too wore 
out wid the fatigue to fret.” It was 
typical of her that 
she went to a lady for 
whom she sometimes 
worked, directly after 
the funeral of her first- 
born, and begged to be- 
gin house-cleaning at 
once, although it was a 
month too soon; “The 
way it would take up 
me mind,” she ex- 
plained. 

When the potatoes 
were dished and Maggie 
had poured herself and 
Patsy each a bowl of 
long-steeped tea, which 
she cooled from the bot- 
tle of milk, they drew 
up to the table. The 
remaining sausage-fat in 
the frying-pan gave an 
extra relish to the pota- 
toes and both mother 
and child ate them with 
genuine enjoyment. 
Then Patsy yielded his 
head to a wet brush in 
his mother’s firm grasp 
and his nose to a corner 
of her apron. “ Mind I 
don’t find you in it again 
phin school’s kapin’!” 
was her only allusion to 
his shortcoming, as she 
gave him a resounding 
kiss on the mouth and 
pushed him out at the 
door. 

When Patsy was gone, Maggie sought 
relief from anxiety, as was her way, in work. 
All the afternoon she stood plunging her 
smooth arms into the suds, straightening 
up to wring by hand, and shaking out each 
fresh garment with increasing satisfaction 
inher face. By the time her work was done, 


No one would have suspected 
any burdens to carry 


the hope of Tom’s home-coming had re- 
vived as fresh and strong as ever in her 
heart. 


The next morning was vital with spring, 
fit time for the revival of nature, ambition, 
and hope. 

Grove Street had its windows open, its 
furniture on the piazzas and its clothes- 
lines weighted with oriental rugs. In one 
of its houses Maggie Egan was on her 


that she had 


knees. For years she had knelt there as 
regularly as at church, and I doubt if she 
applied herself more heartily to her rosary 
than to her floor-cloth. Whenever Mrs. 
Norton came to inspect the work that day 
she reveled in the spectacle of Maggie’s 
broad capable back, just as expressive of 
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energy and stability of character as the 
woman’s face. 

At evening, when Maggie came for her 
pay, Mrs. Norton was suddenly struck with 
the pathos in her look. Relaxed, after a 
hard day’s work, it revealed plainly the 
anxious heart. What could be the trouble? 
Mrs. Norton had always regarded Maggie’s 
lot as comparatively comfortable and prom- 
ising. Boundless health and joy in work 
kept her income sufficient; her home, if 
rather comfortless, was snug and clean; 
she so seldom referred to her husband, 
whom Mrs. Norton knew to be away most 
of the time, that she did not think of his 
playing any part in her life. The bringing 
up of Patsy was some cause for anxiety, 
especially with the prospect of heredity 
from such a father, but Maggie had but 
one child when other women had five or 
six. Moreover, not only did Maggie never 
complain, but she always struck a distinctly 
cheerful chord, in sharp contrast to the 
minor tone of the others whose lives Mrs. 
Norton tried to elevate. 

But as Maggie waited in the spring twi- 
light, with soft twittering of birds coming 
in at the window and fragrant air stirring 
the curtains, Mrs. Norton fumbled in her 
purse and wondered. To question Maggie 
required tenderness and tact. Not every- 
one could have done it. But Mrs. Norton 
loved her and drew out her trouble. 

So it was Tom. He was on her mind. 
She missed him. She counted loss what 
many a wife would have thought herself 
well rid of. A faint color stole into Mag- 
gie’s cheeks as she dilated upon Tom’s 
merits. “He’s the smartest man you ever 
saw to work. He can earn his three dollars 
a day anny time. An’ he never give me a 
blow or a cross word except he’d be dhrunk. 
Sure, Tom’s the fine man altogether, you 
understhan’; it’s the dhrink that has him 
desthroyed. An’ even that wouldn't make 
him bad-tempered if he didn’t get too 
much of it.” She recalled how many a 
time, when she had come home from work, 
she had found “himself sated forninst the 

“stove, wid Patsy on one side an’ a pail o’ 
beer on the other, an’ ‘How are you, 
Maggie, me darlint?’” 

The mere talking about Tom, the reve- 
lation of her absolute devotion to him, 
brought back the cheer and determination 
to Maggie's face. 

When she had gone, Mrs. Norton fell 


into a revery. Maggie’s fidelity would have 
seemed incredible, had not her knowledge 
of the human heart long ago taught her 
that woman’s love, like the pine tree which 
sprawls its roots over the bare rock and lifts 
its sturdy trunk unnourished, drinks deep 
from invisible wells and flourishes best 
where it has nothing to feed upon. Theo- 
retically she hoped that Tom had gone for 
good. Drunkenness and shiftlessness could 
never bring Maggie anything but sorrow, 
however deluded she might be. But when 
she roused herself from her thoughts, she 
was shocked to discover that as a matter of 
fact she had been wishing Tom at home, 
good-for-nothing as he was, and had been 
taking genuine satisfaction in the wife’s joy 
in assuming any burdens that love for her 
husband might lay upon her. 

Maggie’s thoughts, as was usual when 
she turned her face homeward, were on 
Tom. With no very good reason, she felt 
strangely hopeful to-night. Now and then 
she would speak aloud, and frequent smiles 
came and went on her face. “I’m just a 
poor fool to be thinkin’ it at all,” she said 
to herself, “wid ne’er a word out o’ his 
head this good phile, but wouldn’t it be the 
odd thing now if I’d find him in it the 
night? I’ve a great notion to bring a bit o’ 
bacon wid me against he’d be there. 
*Twould make the fine supper wid this bowl 
o’ sour milk that cook 0’ Nortons’ strongly 
intinded to cast if I didn’t take it off her.” 

She bought the bacon from a butcher’s 
counter that extended to the sidewalk. 
Pausing a moment on a bright street corner 
to adjust these supplies under her shawl, 
she caught a whiff, savory and warm, from 
a glass showcase on wheels. Inside, a 
darting flame lighted a soft, snowwhite 
pyramid and a row of bags. They were 
stuffed to bursting with their top corners 
twisted as erect and alert as a fox terrier’s 
ears. Outside stood a slip of a boy, about 
the size of Patsy, his hands in his pockets, 
his round cap pushed well back, his nose, 
which barely reached high enough, flattened 
against the glass. The popcorn man sur- 
veyed the twilight scene over the top of the 
show-case. Maggie invested in two warm 
bags. “Here now, thin!” she said to the 
youngster, as she thrust one toward him. 
The pinched little face withdrew from the 
glass slowly, doubtfully. Then two short 
arms were held out eagerly. Grimy hands 
grasped the frail parcel and hugged it up 


“ How are you, Maggie, me darlint?” 


tight to the receptive breast. The ears of 
the bag curved up on both sides of the sad 
mouth. Perhaps they exerted a hypnotic 
influence, for the corners of the mouth 
began to curve upward, too; the eyes 
opened wide; the cheeks puffed out just a 
wee bit; the tiny nose wrinkled, and a soft 
light stole into all the shadowy places and 
suffused the little old face just as the last 
glow was suffusing the evening sky. Nota 
word escaped the firmly closed lips. 
Maggie slipped the other bag under her 
shawl for Patsy, and trudged on her way. 
She did not find Tom “in it’? when she 
got home, but the thought that she might 


was all the sustenance that her love needed 
to keep hope alive for a new day. And on 
the morrow her hope was indeed justified. 

Having no work out that morning, 
Maggie was embracing the opportunity to 
sew. Seated in a low chair, knees well 
apart and a garment of Patsy’s held at a 
good distance, she plied a coarse needle 
swiftly, drawing the long, unwieldy thread 
to arm’s length. She gave her head an 
affirmative shake as she thought to herself 
that Tom couldn’t be long coming now. He 
never had stayed away like this before. 
She had a few dollars put by. “If it’d be 
enough to get a bit o’ ground in the coun- 
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try,” maybe she could keep him. She 
could see him with his hoe and his pipe, 
and herself “ milkin’ the ould cow, the way 
it was before iver we left the ould counthry.” 

The thought of the boy was a sudden 
reminder that he would be wanting some 
dinner at noon. She bit off her thread, 
dumped her work on the lounge, dropped 
a woolen skirt over her calico, and threw on 
a shawl, to go to the store. But Patsy 
found no dinner ready when he looked in 
for it after school. At that moment his 
mother was walking rapidly beside a mes- 
senger from the city hospital. 

“Your man ain’t kilt, I’m telling you, 
only terrible hurted,” the messenger ex- 
plained from time to time, in response to 
the moans that escaped from Maggie’s lips. 

Her genuine horror of the hospital was 
in abeyance as she ran ahead of him and 
up the broad stone steps. Scarcely heeding 
directions she made her way to the men’s 
surgical ward. In the long row of white 
beds all alike, among the wan faces that all 
bore the same badge of the brotherhood of 
pain, she instantly detected Tom’s. Pale 
faces were turned hastily aside and tears 
ran down rough cheeks as she threw herself 
on her knees beside her husband and cov- 
ered him with kisses. “Tom darlint! Tom 
darlint!” she sobbed. 

Tom’s eyes moved restlessly.* “I didn’t 
taste a dhrop since,” he murmured. 
“Home be the sthroke o’ nine.” 

Maggie felt gentle, firm hands on her 
shoulders and saw a white cap bending 
over her. “He is out of his head now,” 
said the nurse, “and we must not tire him. 
To-morrow you shall come again.” 

The doctor met Maggie coming out of 
the ward and led her into his office. The 
eulogy that she poured forth in answer to 
his few questions about Tom was oddly in 
contrast to the estimate of the man which 
from long experience he had made. 

When she had done speaking, he re- 
mained silent for a moment. “I am sorry 
for you, my poor woman,” he began at last. 

Magzgie’s eyes overflowed at once, for his 
manner seemed to foretell the worst. But 
wren he added, “ Your husband will not be 
able to support you now,” she instantly 
whisked away the tears. “Sure he didn’t do 
that in a good phile,” she said with prompt 
cheer. “ An’ he won’t die on me?” 

“ He will get well,” said the doctor, “but 
you will have to do everything for him.” 
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“Glory be!” exclaimed Maggie. 

The doctor hesitated. Accustomed as 
he was to the bearing of bad news, and to 
the variety of ways in which it could be 
received, he was completely taken aback 
by the eager, joyous look in Maggie’s face. 

“He'll not die! I can bring him home?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes,” said the doctor, “but he'll 
be a burden, disabled; you'll have to wait 
on him all the time.” 

“Glory be to God!” was the disconcert- 
ing reply. 

“Tt was necessary,—it could not be 
avoided,—we were obliged—to take ofi— 
his hands—both his hands.” 

“His two hands! An’ he hasn’t thim 
at all?” cried Maggie. 

“No, my poor woman; I am sorry for 

ou.” 

“Oh! Glory be to God!” Maggie broke 
out again, and with such genuine, hearty 
joy and relicf in her face that the doctor 
was nonplussed. 

“Are you sure you understand?” he 
faltered. 

“Indade, thin, an’? I do. Oh, glory be! 
An’ thin the dhrink’ll niver have him 
desthroyed any more?” 

“Well, I hope not,” said the doctor, 
mystified anew at this burst of optimism, 
“ut it’s hard for a man to break up that 
habit.” 

“But how would he get it?” cried Mag- 
gie excitedly. “Himself can’t ketch a holt 
o’ it, an’ who'd give it to him? It wudn't 
be me, thin. An’ I'll never lave him out o’ 
me sight again the longest day he lives.” 


Grove Street was beginning a new day. 
Trim maids were sweeping the sidewalks; 
hyacinths and tulips shone brilliant in the 
dew; and pleasant faces came to windows 
to look out upon the new world of spring. 

Mrs. Norton was roused from a last nap 
by the sound of singing. 

“ Maggie was to come this morning,” she 
thought, “ but she is usually so quiet.” 

Down stairs she found her on her knees, 
the music following the rhythm of her broad 
back as she scrubbed and sang. 

“ Good-morning!” said Mrs. Norton. 

Maggie turned a bright face over her 
shoulder. 

“Tom’s home,” she said. 

And the song went on singing in Maggie 
Egan’s heart. 
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THE AMENDE HONORABLE OF MAMMA 


Camm HE essential most neces- 


sary to make the ad- 
mirable army woman,” 


once had said while dis- 
pensing coffee on her 
porch to a circle of lis- 
teners, “is that instinct 
which, on a nights 
halt, can create the 
feeling of home out of 
Dougherty cushions 
and blankets, if it should come to that. In 
the nomadic life of the army, stability and 
morals are represented in the home.” 

Letitia, nearing fourteen, was being both- 
ered, even rendered peevish, by opinions 
which were no longer Mamma’s but her 
own. According to her mother, it was 
the endeavor to live up to these ideas of her 
offspring and of those of her way of think- 
ing which brought about what this lady 
styled her amende honorable. 

Mother and daughter were on the train 


Mrs. Colonel Ganeau - 


going West. Papa at the lowest ebb of his 
fortunes some time back, had asked for a 
transfer to another branch of the service, 
and having now received it, was gone 
ahead, and Letitia and her mother were 
following. 

“With a clean slate and a fresh start in 
the other service, I’ve a feeling I might win 
out after all,” he said. 

Mamma had been skeptical about it. 
“And lose what pull I have secured for you 
in this?” 

“Even that,” he had rejoined, “and 
kindly allow me, Nina, to seek my own pull 
in my own way, in the future.” 

And now mother and daughter were near- 
ing the journey’s end. 

Mamma was resigned over the whole 
matter. “From what I can gather,” she 
told her daughter, “it is a domestic post. 
The prevailing topics for discussion among 
the ladies will be puddings and progeny, 
and Best’s Catalogue will be the absorbing 
basis for styles.” 
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Letitia being at the peevish age, frowned, 
and by pressing her small, dark face against 
the car window glass, and looking out, re- 
lieved herself of the need of replying. Do- 
mestic ladies being deemed food for raillery 
by one’s own parent, it is embarrassing to 
discover at heart a leaning toward that 
class; moreover, for Letty to find herself 
differing from Mamma, was confusing, and 
bewilderment made her cross. Once, the 
Mammas of her world, as she under- 
stood them, were of a class, except that her 
own was supreme, unapproachable and 
impeccable among them. Later in her ex- 
perience, Mammas divided into differing 
species, the parent of one Marianna being 
the beginning of a class to which were 
added varying types, chief of whom she 
held to be one Mrs. Colonel Ganeau, al- 
ready quoted. Not that this lady has any 
further part in this story, but only that her 
power for good had impressed itself indeli- 
bly on Letitia. A commanding lady can 
make or mar a regiment or post, as every 
army-body knows, just as every lady in 
more or less degree helps to color a garri- 
son while she is of it. 

But Mamma made light of this class of 
ladies and their interests, skillfully inter- 
preting until it seemed as though puddings, 
and patterns for clothing of the progeny 
was all there was to it; whereas latterly it 
was coming to Letitia that it is that some- 
thing in these ladies which makes puddings 
or patterns the immediate business and in- 
terest of the moment, which is the thing. 
Can it be that the puddings and patterns 
are to be looked on merely as symbols for 
this thing behind? And since in the peri- 
patetic movements of army life, the diffi- 
culties of home-making are in proportion 
greater, are pudding and pattern types of 
ladies more to be rejoiced in by husbands 
and progeny there, even than elsewhere ? 

Letitia remembered to have known one 
General’s wife, and she had been a deified 
pudding and pattern lady too. So was the 
commanding Mrs. Colonel Ganeau of this 
class. Can it also be that these ladies best 
help to make their husbands into Colonels 
and Generals by so well administering the 
pudding and pattern side of it, which is 
their part? Is it the home that moulds the 
future Colonels and Generals into what 
they come to be, rather than the pull which 
Mammas can secure for them on the out- 
side? Is this what Mrs. Colonel Ganeau 


meant when she stated her essential for the 
army woman ? 

“ And kindly allow me, Nina, to seek my 
own pull in my own way in the future,” 
Papa had sharply requested Mamma. 

The period when the daughter begins to 
arrive at conclusions which are no longer 
Mamma’s deductions, but her own, is a 
painful and a ruffled one. Mammas are 
beings to be adored and believed in, beings 
that in the very nature of what they are, 
daughters must hold to be right 

And Letitia swerved around from the 
window, and seized her mother’s pretty 
hand and pressed her small cheek passion- 
ately against it. 

“Why?” said Mamma, amused. 
Letitia did not say. 

“You are a baby sort of thing still,” re- 
marked her parent, “to be as old as you 
are, and to have such grasshopper long 
legs.” 

Was she? The comment and the con- 
clusion were alike embarrassing on the 
whole to Letitia, since they left her nothing 
to say. 

“T resented you at the start, vou know,” 
said Mamma. 

Whatever she meant, it was a confidence. 
“Did you, Mamma?” 

“Whereas you’ve come to be such a habit 
with me, I’d rather miss you now.” 

It was a joke, so mother and daughter 
laughed. 

“And you will grow less literal as you 
grow older, too,” added Mamma, hopefully. 

By some fortuity, journey’s endings with 
Letitia always seemed to be towards night 
when the thought of crated disorder ahead 
in new quarters is most discouraging. 

Papa, with the Dougherty and driver, 
and an orderly, was at the train to meet 
them. The last of the travel by rail had 
been remarkable chiefly for alkali dust, and 
the way from town by Dougherty, out to the 
post, was characterized by more dust. 
Other features of the landscape the travel- 
lers learned from Papa who was cheerful 
and chatty, were called mesa and cactus, 
scrub mesquite, cottonwood, foothills and 
desert. The effect of these at dusk is lone- 
some. The sun was setting as the Dough- 
erty left the little town, and shortly the 
gleams which had flashed from painted 
rock to painted rock, vanished, and chill 
shut down with the shadows. Tt is thea 
that foothills and desert become lonesome. 


But 
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Mrs. Ronald kissed Letitia—why, that person had no idea 


In time the road, beyond a clump of 
cottonwoods, dipped into an old water- 
course and emerging from the same, forked; 
it was a lonesome, gruesome spot, and one 
did not wonder that forks of roads have 
come to have a creepy name. It branched 
in three directions. 

“One leads to Schrader’s Ranch where 
the neighborhood and garrison children go 
to school,” explained Papa, “the second 
leads South to the foothills, and this main 
travelled one is ours to the reservation.” 

And truly, almost as he spoke, the 
turn from the ford was made, and the 
twinkling lights of the garrison could be 
seen in the blue dusk far ahead. But the 
„bugle was sounding tattoo before they 
reached there, and when travellers are just 
arriving at a new post amid foothills and 
desert, with a barrack-like, empty house 
ahead, and no cook, a bugle has all the 
effect of melancholy novelty, echoing and 
re-echoing in a way largely calculated to 
cause waves of homesickness to wash in out 
of the lonesomeness and hopelessly en- 
gulf one. 

Then Papa broke the news. 

“ Mrs. Ronald is expecting you,” he said 
cheerfully, and even as the Dougherty drew 


up, that lady was there to take possession 
of them, bags and all. For this was a do- 
mestic post, you see, which according to 
Letitia means that the predominating pro- 
portion of the ladies thereon (and the pre- 
dominating element colors a garrison) gave 
their wifely minds to those matters symbol- 
ized in puddings and patterns. As Letitia 
understood it, this also includes large hos- 
pitality, kindly manners, stationary cooks, 
genial entertainings and other pleasant 
evidences of domestic executive ability. 

Mrs. Ronald took possession of them, 
bags and all, and even in the transit from 
the Dougherty and the starlit dusk to the 
vine-covered porch of this lady’s house, 
you gathered that she was lively and ani- 
mated and had a way. And because of this 
lively way the travellers speedily found 
themselves up-stairs, hats off, and hands 
and faces bathed refreshingly. 

Then Mrs. Ronald kissed Letitia—why, 
that person had no idea. The kiss was full 
on her mouth, and unexpected, and the 
laugh which accompanied it was amaz- 
ingly heartening. Later the two guests had 
supper, which seemed to arrange itself 
easily, or it seemed so to Letty, possibly 
because she was allowed to carry in the 
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Transporting desert from one spot to another by bucket 


cream pitcher and the butter dish, to 
help. 

Mamma seemed appreciative, but a bit 
subdued. Then she put on the manner 
she wore with ladies such as Mrs. Ronald, 
a hard little manner not just fair to Mam- 
ma’s self, as if she were a bit diffident with 
these ladies, and yet defiant of them too. 
It made Letitia anxious, for with that air 
Mamma often said things her little daugh- 
ter knew she did not always mean. 

“T had a beautiful flirtation back yonder 
with a brother of yours, is he not, Captain 
Todd?” she said, with the little defiant air. 

Mrs. Ronald acknowledged the relation- 
ship. “He is not a fledgling,” she returned, 
cheerfully; “it is the young ones that sort 
of thing is liable to be bad for. Oh, yes, 
you are going to stay the night; I have 
doubled up the babies, and it is the easiest 
thing in the world to have you.” 

But Mamma preferred not, since Papa 
had affairs uncrated and moderately into 
shape at their house, he said. And he and 
Captain Ronald coming in from smoking 
and chatting on the porch, the travellers 
went home. 

There is an odd thing characterizing hus- 
bands of pudding and pattern ladies, not 
alone in the army, but wherever Letty 
had chanced to meet them. She had gazed 
at Captain Ronald a bit fearfully, he being 
a tall, large-boned person who clipped his 
words as though they were commands. 
Later Letitia found they were. And odder 
still, as throwing light on the pudding type 
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of wives, she discovered that just as the 
enlisted man, and also the shavetail, like 
the finality of a Captain Ronald’s com- 
mands and authority, so, apparently, and 
as cheerfully, do the Mrs. Ronalds and 
their babies. 

But Mamma did not and she said so 
going home. “I heard you and your Cap- 
tain Ronald talking outside,” she told Papa, 
“and caught bits: ‘a mounted infantry,’ 
‘camps of instruction,’ ‘an army reserve,’ 
‘the cavalry service in the Russo-Japanese 
action.” I know the type. He will look 
through and over anything my size. Oh, I 
know he is the type that ‘makes the army 
what it stands for, and elevates the service,’ 
you wrote all that, like a schoolboy, to me 
in your letters. He seems to have infected 
you with the Captain Ronald hero worship 
too, like it is evident he has his wife. I 
know all you would tell me. When he 
couldn’t do anything else for his men in the 
Philippines, he and his blacksmith corralled 
a boiler off a trash-heap and made it into a 
bath-tub, and rigged up a piping system 
from the boiler room; and his kitchen gar- 
dens here in the desert, for the men’s bene- 
fit, are famous, on account of his irrigating 
features, and he is the big fighting kind, and 
if you had been near such a man at the 
start, you’d have seen the straight of things, 
—tra la la la la, and so forth, and so forth. 
Your letters have told me all there can be 
to know about him. What are the pros- 
pects in shavetails and lieutenants, Buck- 
ner? I will have to live up to you and Le- 
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titia and the Ronalds by degrees, you ap- 
preciate. Is there no food here at all, for 
my powder?” 

There was, as after events proved, a 
second lieutenant just well emerged from 
his shavetail novitiate. He was tall and 
yellow-haired and as Mamma said, entirely 
too nice a boy to have allowed himself to 
stop at being merely pretty. He being 
Mr. Richard Hornsby, why, of course, it 
was inevitable he should be known to his 
friends and the garrison as Dickie. 

Mrs. Ronald explained him further, run- 
ning over the next day to visit on the wing, 
as she said, or to help, as wanted; indeed 
the ladies living on either side of the new- 
comers had already proffered their aid, so 
friendly a place is a domestic post. There 
were several things Mamma wanted to ask 
Mrs. Ronald as to arrangements adapted 
to this present mode of living among the 
foothills. In a less friendly garrison, it 
takes time and mistakes and some discom- 
fort to find out for yourself. 

“T’ve the babies along,” Mrs. Ronald 
apologized, “that is, they are out front 
scooping up your share of desert in their 
buckets. I have one servant, a Chinaman, 
who does all, and at prices out here I could 
not afford a nurse even if I could find one. 
We face parade, you see, which is in grass, 
whereas you look out on desert sand, to 
the babies’ envy.” 

“We'll go on the porch,” said Mamma, 


“where we can chat and have an eye on 


them.” 


But the babies were so far afield trans- 
porting desert from one spot to another by 
bucket, one in rompers, the other two by 
virtue of opposite sex, in overalls, that Mrs. 
Ronald said let well enough alone, and she 
would call them for introduction later. 

It was not a pretty post. Letty and Mrs. 
Ronald had to admit that when Mamma, 
after a glance up and down the line of 
houses, and out past cottonwoods, cacti 
and desert to the foothills, said so. 

Yet Mrs. Ronald disclaimed this too. 

“It’s the army,” she maintained stoutly, 
even while laughing, which indeed was the 
way Letitia preferred to feel about it. “The 
common condition of us all on a post to- 
gether seems to do away with much of the 
seeming hardships. As a girl in a fairly 
well-to-do household, I was indulged, well, 
you know what indulgence of that sort im- 
plies in an American household, and my 
mother cannot comprehend what I mean, 
therefore, when I say the army is the free- 
est life for a woman in the world, and the 
most unshackling, and that I would not 
change with any of my married sisters for 
all their several assortments of civic luxu- 
ries together.” 

“ And there is absolutely nothing unmar- 
ried on this post?” came plaintively from 
Mamma. 

“Except Dickie,” laughed Mrs. Ronald, 


“ T'U let Dickie alone tf you say so” 
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She had 
shavetail 


and she explained him further. 
engineered him through the 
homesick period, she said. 

“For he took measles, of all things, while 
protecting me during a hike afield of Cap- 
tain Ronald, and he gave ’em to my babies, 
and I had the lot down in bed at my house 
at one time. I feel I have earned a claim 
on Dickie. He is a high-minded boy, ar- 
dent and clean, and as full of impulsive 
ideas of chivalry of a sort, as a widowed 
Southern mamma and several nice sisters 
could make their only boy before he got 
away from them.” 

“In other words,” laughed Mamma, 
“you are warning me, ‘hands off’ of Dickie. 
I think you are wrong. If a Dickie is al- 
lowed to cut his second teeth on flirtations 
with safely married women, it is merely 
educative for him and teaches him things he 
should know, and turns him loose wiser, 
but still free. Prevent this, and ten to one 
with your type of a Dickie, some girl mean- 
ing matrimony gets hold of him and we 
know what that type of girl is like to be, 
and the thing is done.” 

Mrs. Ronald shook her head. “ Perhaps 
sophistication gained from loss of some- 
thing else is its own good armor,” she ad- 
mitted, “but myself, I have lived to doubt 
it.” 

“Oh, Dl hands off of your Dickie, I owe 
you that,” retorted Mamma amiably, for it 
was pleasantly evident that she liked Mrs. 
Ronald. “For that matter, you will find 
something of the same thing you like in 
your Dickie in the eyes of my Letitia, if 
you are looking for that sort of thing, and 
for which some remote degree of credit is 
mine. Merely a hypermetropic condition, 
Letitia, so don’t get conceited, which doesn’t 
see certain things when they are right under 
the nose. Dll let Dickie alone if you say 
s0.” 

This was heroic in Mamma as she and 
Papa and Letty proceeded to see him ex- 
actly three times a day, if no more; for 


since cooks in the shape of Chinamen came 


so high, provided they could be obtained at 
all, she decided they would do without one 
and take their meals with a lady at edge of 
post who, since her officer husband had 
died and unfortunately left her scantily 
provided for, was being privileged in this 
way to further provide for herself. There 
being no regular officers? mess, Dickie took 
his meals here too. 


Mamma stuck to her promise. She did 
not begin with those pretty bandyings and 
verbal nothings with Dickie, nor that sin- 
gling of him out, nor the teasings and laugh- 
ter in her eyes, which are the start at the 
winning of a Dickie. She chatted with him 
nicely and pleasantly and let him go. 

That is until afterward. 

The garrison children went daily in the 
escort wagon over to Schrader’s Ranch to 
school, Mr. Schrader providing the school 
room while the combination of ranch and 
garrison children paid the teacher. It is 
not without difficulties educations are 
achieved for your children in the army. 
Papa saw that Letitia was started at once. 
The wagon came by for the post children 
at eight and returned for them at about four. 

There was a visitor at the ranch, Miss 
Laura Lee Henty, the niece of Mrs. 
Schrader. Letitia met her the first day she 
went to school. 

“Without a single young lady resident 
nor yet visiting on post,” said big, hand- 
some, florid Mrs. Schrader, black-eyed, 
black-haired, highly colored, the mother of 
seven, and who spoke her mind thus before 
the garrison children, with good-humored 
frankness, “I tell Laura Lee it is her chance 
if ever. I owed it to her mother being my 
sister, to give her that before she has to go 
to work.” 

Miss Laura was handsome too, like her 
aunt, with the difference that she was young, 
and fresh-colored and supple like a boy. 
She was friendly as well and came out and 
romped with the larger school-boys at recess 
with exuberant high spirits and high laugh- 
ter. At other times, sitting on the porch, 
she embroidered what her aunt called 
longry waists. In a garden which Letty 
knew back East belonging to her Aunt 
Emma, a splendid and showy magenta-pink 
peony flowered near a bower-like trellis of 
Baltimore Belle roses. Miss Laura Lee 
might be this peony, as compared with the 
Baltimore Belle type of young ladies Le- 
titia hitherto had known. Not that she 
put this into words, but that, when Miss 
Laura caught at a boy and pulled him down 
on the bench beside her and kissed him 
because it teased him to be kissed, it em- 
barrassed Letitia, and made her think 
of the pretty nurse girls and the enlisted 
men on Sunday afternoons. 

It was about this time that Mamma ap- 
proached Mrs. Ronald accusingly. 
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“T told you your yellow-crowned, pretty- 
boy moth would be finding some feminine 
flame to flutter about? , Can you blame 
him that the only candle he can find is not 
the superfine wax of his home-people’s 
quality, since it is showy and is all which 
the desert waste offers of any sort? Young 
blood must have its course, madame, ‘ when 
all the world is green and every goose a 
swan, madame, and every lass a queen,’ or 
words to that ef- 
fect. Do you know 

_where your Dickie 
is genially gallop- 
ing, day after day 
now, all his leis- 
ure?” 

Mamma must 
have meant to the 
Schrader’s ranch, 
since Mr. Hornsby 
was there most 
days, as the chil- 
dren all knew, loll- 
ing in the ham- 
mock or sitting on 
the big porch. 

Mrs. Ronald 
showed she did 
know, acknowledg- 
ing it almost un- 
willingly. 

“ Propinquity, ” 

` said Mamma, “and 
isolation, and no 
young person of 
his own refine- 
ments for sharp 
contrast, are dan- 
gerous combinations. I’ve seen it happen 
before in garrison life, once with the mag- 
nolias and the magic of a Southern spring- 
time to hasten it. It turned out disastrously 
and ruined the boy. You can’t blame 
Dickie as things are, either. He’s young 
and he’s lonesome. Want my help?” 

But Mrs. Ronald did not want it, her 
manner showed that. 

Mamma laughed good-humoredly. 

“ Well, if you won’t bridge it, why play 
your own hand your own way. I'll keep 
out a while longer.” 

That night there was a concert and tab- 
leaux vivants for a fund toward a pool table 
for the men’s newly completed post ex- 
change. Dickie brought Miss Laura Lee, 
a crimson-cheeked, handsome young Ama- 
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zon in the new longry waist. She told Mrs. 
Ronald with a play at pouting, first, that 
she did not think the garrison ladies had 
hurt themselves being friendly to her, and 
next that she did hope there would be a 
dance after the concert, as she and Lt. 
Hornsby had not had a chance to try their 
steps yet, except at the frolic for the ranch- 
hands after her uncle’s round-up. 

She dwelt on the subject of Dickie. 
: “Tsn’t Lt. Horns- 
by the whole thing 
on a horse, though ? 
I don’t see how 
they ever get men 
to go into the other 
services, didn’t he 
say you call it? 
We can hear taps 
over at our place. 
Isn’t it shivery? 
It means ‘dead,’ 
too, as well as 
‘li, out, don’t 
ii? ot. Hornsby 
says it came to 
mean that part, af- 
ter a battle his 
father was in dvc- 
ing the war, in 
Virginia — I be- 
lieve he said;—they 
were burying an 
officer at night, 
with the two ar- 
mies lying side by 
side waiting for day 
to renew the fight- 
ing, and they were 
afraid a volley would be taken for an attack 
by night, and so the bugle played ‘taps’ 
over the grave instead. I didn’t just catch 
which side his father was on, he seemed to 
think I ought to know. He’s awfully proud 
of his people. To be in the army must be 
just great for a girl, ain’t it?” 

Mrs. Ronald came over to see Mamma 
the next day. “I have told Captain Ronald 
and the Colonel we have to save that boy. 
And the worst of it is she is not a bad sort, 
only she is not his sort, nor he, hers. Both 
would find it out too late. She is a little 
older than he is too. I have made the 
Colonel promise to have him sent home, if 
he can. Once he gets back to civilization 
and the girls he is accustomed to, he’ll 
realize and be grateful. If he does not, 
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why then he will have had time to know his 
mind and his wants, and he still will know 
where to find his Laura Lee. But once he 
is committed before he goes, Dickie is an 
honorable boy, and—and she’s a good girl, 
though imagine him taking her to his 
mother and sisters! Or how could such as 
she, poor child, better him, or yet the serv- 
ice were she in it?” To all of which 
Mamma nodded her head and agreed. 

Now another odd thing which Letitia 
had gathered about the pudding and pat- 
tern type of army lady is that Colonels seem 
always to cordially hearken to the Mrs. 
Ronalds of a post when they do express 
themselves in high places. The end of this 
was that the Colonel did finally so arrange 
it for the unconscious Dickie. But these 
things involve red tape and take time, dur- 
ing which he continued to spend his leisure 
with Miss Laura Lee. 

In the meantime Mamma and a seam- 
stress from the town had evolved a riding- 
skirt out of cotton khaki. Then Mamma 
begged a service hat from Papa, and having 
borrowed a horse, appeared before Dickie 
one evening after the early supper, on the 
mess porch, as they designated their board- 
lady’s quarters, with a soldier-man in the 
background holding her mount, regulation 
McClellan saddle and all, in readiness. 

Now as pretty a Mamma as this one, — 
even with a daughter of fourteen, —sporting 
a natty khaki skirt, white shirt, string tic, 
cavalry hat, and gauntlets, with her crop 
under her arm, and dimpling like a girl 
with the knowledge of her charmingness, 
and laughing in her eyes at the tall, yellow- 
haired, handsome Dickie springing up to 
greet her, why, such a Mamma then is 
every bit as charming as she evidently 
means to be. And Mamma’s pretty air 
with Dickie showed she meant it! Yet 
Mamma had promised Mrs. Ronald she 
wouldn’t! Though daughters must never, 
never, admit such things to themselves, 
either! 

“ May I ride a bit of the way with you as 
you go, for company?” Mamma asked Mr. 
Hornsby, prettily. “I have been riding 
about, short bits, for a day or two until I 
am saddle-wise. I rode some as a girl. 
Or maybe you wouldn’t mind heartening 
me up a bit, I’ve caught the trick of it but 
I am timid.” 

They went off together, and more, they 
came back an hour after together, so that 


Dickie must have arrived rather late at 
Laura Lee’s, when he did get there. Mam- 
ma was in fine spirits and humming as 
she came up on her own porch. 

“I am handicapped by my late entry, 
Letitia,” she said, “but I’m hopeful.” 

When Letty arrived from school after 
this, her mother was generally out riding 
in the cool of the late afternoon. If Dickie 
was not with her, they had arranged to 
meet at the cottonwoods where the roads 
forked, or at Cathedral Rock, this side the 
fork, and come in together. Such a slight 
pretty Mamma as she was on her big 
mount, with a voice so light and girlish, 
and with such charming laughter in her 
eyes for Dickie, it would have been the 
unexpected thing, had he not met her at 
the cottonwood trees, and come riding 
home with her. 

But Dickie went over to Laura Lee’s too, 
and he wrote off for boxes of candy for her 
and he drove about with her in the Schra- 
der’s buckboard, for Miss Laura Lee her- 
self and her aunt went out of their way 
with something of triumphant exultation to 
tell the post children so! 

Dickie went to a round-up, some place up 
the valley, with Mamma, and they started 
at sun-up and did not get back until taps, 
since there was a dance which they stayed 
to see. Still he was over with Laura Lee 
days running after this, and that young 
lady took pains, on paying her party calls 
after the garrison hop, to make mention to 
the ladies of his assiduity. 

But red-tape and all, the Colonel accom- 
plished the removal of second Lieutenant 
Hornsby to the East. Special duty, it was 
specified in the order. Moreover it was not 
sprung on young Dickie until the very end 
of matters when he must leave within a 
mere two days following his notification. 

He so managed, however, that he went 
galloping cff after dinner of the day he 
learned it, to break the news to Laura Lee. 
But fate favored the post friends of Dickie. 
Laura Lee was out on the range with her 
uncle and Dickie came galloping back to 
report for duty, and Mamma finding him 
on the mess porch in the dumps at supper 
time, sat with him until tattoo, talking of 
many things. Somehow Mamma made 
Dickie seem a man and a protector, and 
herself and Letty there beside her, types of 
their sex that depend on the stalwart right 
arms of the other sex to take care of them. 
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She even had him walk with herself and 
Letitia the several intervening doors be- 
tween the mess-porch and home. 

Mers. Ronald who had been a little stiff of 
late with Mamma, stopped by however, 
the next day. “He is not committed to 
anything yet with the girl,” she said, “but 
she has been on the telephone all morning 
since she had his message of yesterday, and 
he is to spend this evening over with her, 
he tells me, which is to say his last, or psy- 
chological moments. The Colonel ought to 
have prevented it. It will be death to the 
boy’s whole future, we are all agreed on 
that. She will make the most of those last 
moments: 23 

“Last moments are dangerous,” ad- 
mitted Mamma; “moreover believing as I 
do that the end here justifies the means and 
all stage expedients are allowable when it 
is as nice a boy as Dickie, why——” but 
Mamma never said “ why ” what. 

When Letty reached home at five o’clock 
that next afternoon, no one was there, only 
stillness and echoes. Her mother’s crop, 
however, and the service hat were gone 
from the rack. She also remembered that 
Papa and Captain Ronald with a detach- 
ment of troopers, were off for the day on 
some manceuvering hike afield, entailing 
a late return. Nor had Mamma returned 
by supper time, and Letty went up to her 
meal alone. Dickie was there and he told 
her that he would be gone before she was 
up in the morning and so good-bye. And 
Letty told him that she was worried be- 
cause it was so late for Mamma to be out. 
Dickie rejoined that he would doubtless 
meet her some place this side of the forks 
in the road, as he himself went over to 
Schrader’s, and if she did not have an or- 
derly with her, he would see her safely in. 

Letty went by Mrs. Ronald’s on her 
way back, but that lady was out with the 
babies, paying porch calls, so she went 
home. 

Though the stars were blinking out now, 
no one yet was there, only the stillness and 
the echoes, so after a bit she walked down 
towards the garrison road by which Mamma 
must return. Papa having gone afield 
would return the other way. 

As she neared the end of the walk where 
the road swept into the reservation, a strange 
thing happened. Out of the dusk a horse 
came galloping, thundering in, and swerv- 
ing beneath a reservation light, made off 
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toward stables, a horse with the saddle 
turned and dangling beneath its belly. It 
was old Leicester whom Captain Reid had 
loaned Mamma for her use, and Letitia saw 
that it was. 

This time when she got home, for the 
short way lengthened like as in dreams 
when the more desperately one strives to 
reach an end, the farther it appears to be; 
when she got there this time Papa had come, 
and was just starting forth to see what he 
could find this late at mess for supper. 
Almost before she could have hoped to 
make him understand, he had turned and 
was leading her rapidly along beneath the 
stars somewhere by the hand like she was 
a little thing again, and the grip of his hand 
hurt. 

When she spoke, it was in a voice she 
herself did not seem to know. 

“Mr. Hornsby started for Schrader’s 
ranch right after supper,” the daughter 
stated, “he—he must have met old Leices- 
ter and—and have seen, Papa 7 

They hurried along together. Afterward 
the daughter found that the minutest mat- 
ters impress themselves on one oddly at 
such a time, the whistle of a trooper down 
corral-way, whistling stable-call, for in- 
stance, or the smell of cool moisture on 
dusty foliage from the colonel’s recently 
watered flower-beds. 

Papa turned in at Ronald’s. The pud- 
ding and pattern type of households, Letty 
had noted, are the ones people gener- 
ally turn to when in worry and in trouble. 
Later, after everything to be done was done 
and one heard the clatter of the horses 
bearing a detail of troopers going out with 
Papa and Captain Ronald by the road old 
Leicester had come in, why, then, Mrs. 
Ronald being the natural human that she 
was, sat down and had a good bit of a cry. 

“Tf you only could, Letitia ” she said. 

But Letty could not; she had been the 
one to see old Leicester thundering in with 
the saddle turned and the stirrups dragging, 
and she could only sit,—a white and mute 
Letty and look at Mrs. Ronald dumbly. 
For it was Mamma, Letty’s Mamma— 
don’t you see? And here Mrs. Ronald got 
up and came and chafed the small hands 
of Letty in both her own. A great part of 
Letitia’s comfortings along the way more- 
over had come from the pudding and pat- 
tern type of ladies. 

It was taps and after, by more than an 
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hour, when the cavalcade came clattering 
back, and Mamma’s laugh, insouciant and 
high, sounded above the heavier masculine 
voices of the group that brought up at Mrs. 
Ronald’s door. 

“I was frightened to death out there in 
the desert among cottonwoods and cactus,” 
declared Mamma to Mrs. Ronald, after she 
and Papa and Captain Ronald were well in, 
“and alone and on foot, I lost my bearings 
this side that gruesome fork of the road, and 
Dickie fortunately met my horse racing 
back to camp, and after hours of search, it 
seemed like, finally found me way off the 
road, limping, with my ankle simply refus- 
ing to longer bear me, and a handkerchief 
to my eyes, just succumbing beside a clump 
- of cactus, and—and I couldn’t make the 
start for a time, the reaction coming with 
the relief of seeing him; and then with only 
his mount and me on it and he walking— 
why, poor Dickie lost his whole evening in 
my behalf, and it was near taps when the 
others met us coming in and—and here he 
is now,—Dickie go right to the telephone 
and make your amends, late as it is, put it 
all on me, because leaving at the unearthly 
hour you do, you will have no time in the 
morning to ’phone.” 

The next day Mamma explained further 
when Mrs. Ronald stopped by. 

“We all have to seek virtue and pursue 


it in the direction of our own gifts and tal- 
ents. I saved your Dickie for you. When 
he gets home and the sharp contrast of his 
own women-kind and the girls he is used to, 
strikes in to him, he will eventually thank 
us all. And in time the buxom Lorelei will 
more happily mate herself, according to the 
Iaw of natural selection. But I won’t say 
that Idid not break my fingers loosening the 
buckle on that horse-hair girth, or that I 
did not have to beat that respectable and 
well-disposed old war-horse to make him 
start homeward without me, or that I was 
not frightened to death wandering straight 
off the plain road this side that gruesome 
forking, endeavoring to lose my way and 
heroine-like, dropping my crop and a 
gauntlet to mark the way for Dickie, and 
scared as a child at the dark, meanwhile, 
myself. I’m living up to you and Buckner 
and Letitia, you see, not to mention the 
service, and this I would suggest is my 
amende honorable. There is the call for 
guard-mounting; let’s go down.” 
“Your ankle?” from Mrs. Ronald, 


laughing. 
“Oh, my ankle! No invidious sugges- 
tions. Everyone according to his talents. - 


Letitia, there, however, would be happier 
in her mind—if—I—made puddings; 
would you not, Letty ?” 

But Letitia would not say.” 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
BY DAVID GRAYSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


THE HARVEST 


‘Oh, Universe, what thou wishest, I wish.” 


COME to the end of these 
Adventures with a regret I 
can scarcely express. I, 
at least, have enjoyed 
them. I began setting 
them down in my book 
with no thought of publi- 
cation, but for my own pleasure, and I have 
written the later numbers from month to 
month (with what discursiveness!) as the 
real expression of a life outwardly much 
occupied in other employment. I have 
tried to relate the experiences of that secret, 
elusive, invisible life which in every man is 
so far more real, so far more important, than 
his visible activities. 

It is now almost nine years since I came to 
this farm, empty-handed. I was the veri- 
table pattern of the city-made failure. I 
believed that life had nothing more in store 
for me. I was worn out physically, men- 
tally and, indeed, morally. I had diligently 
planned for Success; and I had reaped 
defeat. I came here without plans. I 
plowed and harrowed and planted, expect- 
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ing nothing; in due time I began to reap, 
And it has been a growing marvel to me, 
the diverse and unexpected crops that I have 
produced within these uneven acres of 
earth. With sweat I planted corn, and I 
have here a crop not only of corn but of hap- 
piness and hope. My tilled fields have 
miraculously sprung up to friends! 

These writings were one of the unex- 
pected products of my farm. It is this way 
with the farmer. After the work of planting 


and cultivating, after the rain has fallen in 


his fields, after the sun has warmed them, 
after the new green leaves have broken the 
earth—one day he stands looking out with 
a certain new joy across his acres (the wind 
bends and half turns the long blades of 
the corn) and there springs up within him a 
song of the fields. No matter how little 
poetic, how little articulate he is, the 
song rises irrepressibly in his heart, and 
he turns aside from his task with a new 
glow of fulfillment and contentment. At 
harvest time in our country I hear, or I 
imagine I hear, a sort of chorus rising over 
83 
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all the hills, and I meet no man who is not, 
deep down within him, a singer! So song 
follows work: so art grows out of life! 

And I, having no otker art, have written 
my songs. Compared with what I have 
felt they are lame indeed, and yet what has 
been my sur- 
prise, since the 
publication be- 
gan, to find how 
many people in 
this country 
think as I think 
and feel as I 
feel. Why, I 
have won a 
whole new 
geography of 
friends! No 
month has 
passed without 
bringing me 
many letters 


both from men a p= 


and from 

women, from city dwellers and from 
farmers. How I look now for the rural 
postman with his old gray horse! The 
world is smaller than I thought, or else 
friendships are wider. It shows that down 
deep within us, where we really live, we are 
all a good deal alike. We have much the 
same instincts, hopes, joys, sorrows. If 
only it were not for the outward things that 
we commonly look upon as important 
(which are in reality not at all important) 
we might come together without fear, van- 
ity, envy, or prejudice and be friends. And 
what a world it would be! If civilization 
means anything at all it means the increas- 
ing ability of men to look through material 
possessions, through clothing, through dif- 


ferences of speech and color of skin, and to 
see the genuine man that abides within each 
of us. It means an escape from symbols! 

I tell this merely to show what surprising 
and unexpected things have grown out of 
my farm. All along I have had more than I 
bargained for. 
From now on I 
shall marvel at 
nothing! When 
I ordered my 
own life I 
failed; now 
that I work 
from day to 
day, doing that 
which I can do 
best and which 
most delights 
me, I am re- 
warded in ways 
that I could not 
have imagined. 
Could any one 
have told me 
when I came here nine years ago of the 
adventures I have enjoyed, or that my little 
farm would win me friends in California? 
Why, it would not surprise me if heaven 
were at the end of all this! 

Now, I am not so foolish as to imagine 
that a farm is a perfect place. In these 
Adventures I have emphasized perhaps too 
forcibly the joyful and pleasant features of 
my life. In what I have written I have 
naturally chosen only those things which 
were most interesting and charming. Much 
may happen in nine years! My life has not 
been without discouragement and loss and 
loneliness (loneliness most of all). I have 
enjoyed the hard work; the little troubles 
have troubled me more than the big ones. 
I detest unharnessing a muddy horse in the 
rain! I don’t like chickens in the barn! 
And somehow Harriet uses an inordinate 
amount of kindling wood! Some of those 
who have written to me have intimated that 
their experiences at farming were not so 
roseate as mine. They don’t know! I 
haven’t written about the unpleasant things, 
and indeed, I have aimed to think as little 
as possible about them. Once in the habit, 
unpleasant things have a way of fading 
quickly and quietly from the memory. 

And you see after living so many years in 
the city the worst experience on the farm isa 
sort of joy! 
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In most men as I come to know them—I 
mean men who dare to look themselves in 
the eye—I find a deep desire for more 
naturalness, more directness. How weary 
we all grow of this fabric of deception which 
is called modern life. How passionately we 
desire to escape but cannot see the way! 
How our hearts beat with sympathy when 
we find a man who has turned his back upon 
it all and who says “ I will live it no longer.” 
How we flounder in possessions as in a dark 
and suffocating bog, wasting our energies 
not upon life but upon things. Instead of 
employing our houses, our cities, our gold, 
our clothing, we let these inanimate things 
possess and employ us—to what utter weari- 
ness. “Blessed be nothing,” sighs a dear 
old lady of my knowledge. 

Of all ways of escape I know, the best: 
though it is far from perfection, is the farm. 
There a man may yield himself most nearly 
to the quiet and orderly processes of nature. 
He may attain most nearly to that equi- 
librium between the material and spiritual, 
with time for the exactions of the first, and 
leisure for the growth of the second, which 
is the ideal of life. In times past most farm- 
ing regions in this country have suffered the 
disadvantages of isolation, the people have 
dwelt far distant from one another and 
from markets, 
they have had 
little to stimu- 
late them intel- 
lectually or so- 
cially. Strong 
and peculiar 
individuals and 
families were 
often developed 
at the expense 
of a friendly 
community 
life: neighbor- 
hood feuds 
were common. 
Country life 
was marked 
with the rigidity of a hard provincialism. All 
this, however, is rapidly changing. The 
closer settlement of the land, the rural deliv- 
ery of mails (the morning newspaper reaches 
the tin box at the end of my lane at noon), 
the farmer’s telephone, the spreading coun- 
try trolleys, more schools and churches, and 
cheaper railroad rates, have all helped to 
bring the farmer’s life well within the stimu- 


lating cur- 
rents of world ` 
thought with- ” Mace 
out robbing it Soa 
of its ancient _ á 
advantages. And those advantages are in- 
calculable: Time first for thought and re- 
flection (narrow streams cut deep) leading 
to the growth of a sturdy freedom of action 
—which is, indeed, a natural characteristic 
cf the man who has his feet firmly planted 
upon his own land. 

A city hammers and polishes its denizens 
into a defined model: it worships standard- 
ization; but the country encourages differ- 
entiation, it loves new types. Thus it is 
that so many great and original men have 
lived their youth upon the land. It would 
be impossible to imagine Abraham Lincoln 
brought up in a street of tenements. Family 
life on the farm is highly educative; there is 
more discipline for a boy in the continuous 
care of a cow or a horse than in many a term 
of school. Industry, patience, perseverance 
are qualities inherent in the very atmosphere 
of country life. The so-called manual 


training of city schools is only a poor make- 
shift for developing in the city boy those 
habits which the country boy acquires natu- 
rally in his daily life. 


An honest, hard-work- 
ing country 
training is the 
best inherit- 
ance a father 
can leave his 
son. 

And yeta 
farm is only an 
opportunity, a 
tool. A corn- 
field, a plow, a 
woodpile, an 
oak tree, will 
cure no man 
unless he have 
it in himself to 
be cured. The 
truth is that no 
life, and least of all a farmer’s life, is simple 
—unless it is simple. I know a man and his 
wife who came out here to the country with 
the avowed purpose of becoming, forthwith, 
simple. They were unable to keep the 
chickens out of their summer kitchen. They 
discovered microbes in the well, and mos- 
quitoes in the cistern, and wasps in the gar- 
ret. Owing to the resemblance of the seeds, 
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their radishes turned out to be turnips! The 
last I heard of them they were living snugly 
in a flat in Sixteenth Street—all their 
troubles solved by a dumb-waiter. 

The great point of advantage in the life of 
the country is that if 
a man is in reality 
simple, if he love true 
contentment, it is the 
place of all places 
where he can live his 
life most freely and 
fully, where he can 
grow. The city af- 
fords no such oppor- 
tunity; indeed, it of- 
ten destroys, by the 
seductiveness with 
which it flaunts its 
carnal graces, the de- 
sire for the higher life 
which animates every 
good man. 

While on the subject of simplicity it may 
be well to observe that simplicity does not 
necessarily, as some of those who escape 
from the city seem to think, consist in doing 
without things, but rather in the proper use 
of things. One cannot return, unless with 
affectation, to the crudities of a former 
existence. We do not believe in Diogenes 
and his tub. Do you not think the good 
Lord has given us the telephone (that we 
may better reach that elbow-rub of brother- 
hood which is the highest of human ideals) 
and the railroad (that we may widen our 
human knowledge and sympathy)—and 
even the motor-car? (though, indeed, I have 
sometimes imagined that the motor-cars 
passing this way had a different origin!). 
He may have given these things to us too 
fast, faster than we can bear; but is that any 
reason why we should denounce them all 
and return to the old, crude, time-consum- 
ing ways of our ancestors? I am no reac- 
tionary. I do not go back. I neglect no 
tool of progress. I am too eager to know 
every wonder in this universe. The motor- 
car, if I had one, could not carry me fast 
enough! I must yet fly! 

After my experience in the country, if I 
were to be cross- 


I> se. examined as to 
FL 3 Me the requisites of 
oP ee es) a farm, I should 


say that the chief 
ww i thing to be de- 


sired in any sort of agriculture, is good 
health in the farmer. What, after all, can 
touch that! How many of our joys that we 
think intellectual are purely physical! This 
joy o’ the morning that the poet carols about 
so cheerfully, is often 
nothing more than 
the exuberance pro- 
duced by a good hot 
breakfast. Going 
out of my kitchen 
door some mornings 
and standing for a 
moment, while I sur- 
vey the green and 
spreading fields of 
my farm, it seems to 
me truly as if all 
nature were making 
a bow to me. It 
GF seems to me that 
ome there never was a 

better cow than mine, 
never a more really perfect horse, and as 
for pigs, could any in this world herald my 
approach with more cheerful gruntings and 
squealings! 

But there are other requisites for a farm. 
It must not be too large, else it will keep you 
away from your friends. Provide a town 
not too far off (and yet not too near) where 
you can buy your flour and sell your grain. 
If there is a railroad convenient (though not 
so near that the whistling of the engines 
reaches you), that is an added advantage. 
Demand a few good old oak trees, or wal- 
nuts, or even elms will do. No well-regu- 
lated farm should be without trees; and 
having secured the oaks—buy your fuel of 
your neighbors. Thus you will be blessed 
with beauty both summer and winter. 

As for neighbors, accept those nearest at 
hand; you will find them surprisingly hu- 
man, like yourself. If you like them you 
will be surprised to find how much they all 
like you (and will upon occasion lend you a 
spring-tooth harrow or a butter tub, or 
help you with your plowing); but if you hate 
them they will return your hatred with 
interest. I have discovered that those who 
travel in pursuit of better neighbors never 
find them. 

Somewhere on every farm, along with the 
other implements, there should be a row of 
good books, which should not be allowed to 
rust with disuse: a book, like a hoe, grows 
brighter with employment. And no farm, 
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even in this country 
where we enjoy the even 
balance of the seasons, 
rain and shine, shine 
and rain, should be de- 
void of that irrigation 
from the currents of the 
world’s thought which 
is so essential to the 
complete life. From the 
papers which the post- 
man puts in the box flow 
the true waters of civil- 
ization. You will find 
within their columns 
how to be good or how to 
make pies: you will get ņ7 

out of them what you 

look for! And finally, down the road from 
your farm, so that you can hear the bell on 
Sunday mornings, there should be a little 
church. It will do you good even though, 
like me, you do not often attend. It’s a sort 
of Ark of the Covenant; and when you get to 
it, you will find therein the True Spirit—if 
you take it with you when you leave home. 
Of course you will look for good land and 
comfortable buildings when you buy your 
farm: they are, indeed, prime requisites. I 


have put them last for the reason that they 
are so often first. I have observed, however, 
that the joy of the farmer is by no means in 
proportion to the area of his arable land. It 
is often a nice matter to decide between 
acres and contentment; men perish from 
too much as well as from too little. And if 
it be possible there should be a long table in 
the dining-room and little chairs around it, 
and small beds upstairs, and young voices 
calling at their play in the fields—if it be 
possible. 

Sometimes I say to myself: I have grasped 
happiness! Here it is; I have it! And yet, it 
always seems at that moment of complete 
fulfillment as though my hand trembled, 
that I might not take it! 

I wonder if vou recall the story of Chris- 
tian and Hopeful, how, standing on the hill 
Clear (as we do sometimes—at our best) 
they looked for the gates of the Celestial 
City (as we look—how fondly!): 

“Then they essayed to look, but the 
remembrance of that last thing that the 
shepherds had showed them made their 
hands shake, by means of which impedi- 
ment they could not look steadily through 
the glass: vet they thought they saw some- 
thing like the gate, and also some of the 
glory of the place.” 

How often I have thought that I saw 
some of the glory of the place (looking from 
the hill Clear) and how often, lifting the 
glass, my hand has trembled! 


(We regretfully announce that this -is the end of ‘ Adventures in Contentment” but it is 
with great pleasure that we are able to tell our readers that Mr. Grayson has promised to 
tell us more oj the joys of the jree lije—possibly, indeed, a new series—THE EDITOR.) 


THE LONG GIANT AND HIS 
SHORTCOMINGS 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


IN those days there were 
giants in the land” has 
been the familiar burden 
of the bard’s chant since 
the days of Genesis, when 
“the sons of God took 
unto themselves wives of 
the daughters of men.” Such terrible fel- 
lows as they were! Bloodthirsty, truculent 
ruffians, cannibals to a man, grinding their 
enemies’ bones into a sort of prehistoric 
breakfast-food and feasting thereon, carry- 
ing off beautiful maidens with streaming 
hair and eyes, conspiring and battling 
against the very gods; no one has a good 
word to say for them. Their sole redeeming 
feature is that they are invariably slain at 
last by some diminutive and generally 
youthful champion, of irreproachable char- 
acter, like David, or Jack of the Bean-Stalk, 
who proceed to set free all their captives, 
except such as they may wish to marry 
themselves—and distribute their ill-gotten 
treasures among the poor. 

Such were the giants of olden time, the 
Titans, the Ogs, the Goliaths, the Poly- 
phemuses, the Cyclopeans, the Formorians, 
that is, if there’s any believing the testimony 
of our ancestors. Their ferocity and de- 
structiveness are as firmly attested as 
scripture itself. 

But when we come to study the real 
giants in the flesh, we find a totally different 
order of beings. The only character which 
they possess in common with their forbears 
of ancient days is their size. And even this 
has shrunk wofully. In the good old days 
from Goliath io Guy of Warwick, nine or 
twelve feet of stature was thought nothing 
of. Now seven feet six is attained with the 
greatest difficulty, since the Renaissance 
eight feet has been topped only four times, 
by a Swedish guard of Frederick II and three 
others, while the vast majority of modern 
88 
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Anakim can boast of but a paltry seven feet 
or less. The cause of this lamentable falling 
off is “wrop up in mystery;”? we can only 
record the sorrowful fact that whether by 
the evils of civilization or the decay of 
credulity, the length both of stature and 
days of our species has shrunken disas- 
trously, and seven-footers and centenarians, 
to say nothing of Goliaths and Methuselahs, 
are alike rare, and becoming more so. 

It is some comfort, however, to know that 
the ferocity of these human Megatheria has 
declined in even greater ratio than their 
stature. No longer a terror to the com- 
munity, they have become the mildest and 
most amiable of men. Indeed, nothing 
could be much more ludicrous than the con- 
trast between the giant of romance and the 
actual giant of reality. The only thing they 
have in common is their abnormal height, or 
rather length. The giants of real life are 
shambling, stoop-shouldered, splay-footed, 
overgrown creatures, who couldn’t run a 
mile at speed to save their lives. They have 
big jaws and ears, but small brains, flat 
chests, enormous appetites and poor diges- 
tions. They seldom get beyond the stage of 
intelligence of a healthy boy of fourteen, and 
die early and from the most trivial causes. 

The Irish Giant Cornelius McGrath died 
from the shock of a fall from slipping on a 
piece of orange-peel, and Lady Aama of col- 
lapse after a fit of coughing. They seem to 
have the vitality of a hundred-and-fifty 
pound man diffused through three hundred 
pounds and can’t properly “police” their 
own body-territory. 

As for bullying their neighbors, they have 
more than they can do to attend to them- 
selves. If they ever did get on seven-league 
boots, they would lose a leg within ten 
strides. Though capable at times of brief 
displays of giant strength, which can be 
utilized for a limited number of exhibition 
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feats, they seldom have any endurance or 
application, and are usually indolent, casy- 
going and of weakly amiable disposition. 

When we come to study the actual human 
documents in the case, we find in stature, as 
everywhere 
else, it is the 
“mean” that is 
“golden.” Hu- 
man stature has 
been ruthlessly 
planed down to 
a certain level, 
and remorse- 
lessly forced up 
to within a few 
inches of the 
same stadium, 
by the fierce 
struggle for sur- 
vival. Roughly 
speaking, it 
seems to have 
proved that ev- 
ery inch which 
a man carried 
above five feet 
seven or eight 
was a pound of 
additional risk 
to the ounce of 
advantage, 
while every inch 
which he lacked 
of five feet four 
or five was a 
handicap of 
fifty yards to 
the mile in the 
race for life. 
The big man 
had the advan- 
tage in a fight, 
the little one in 
a famine. 

To this day 
the records tell the same story. Either 
extreme is a disadvantage, but the mini- 
mum far less than the maximum. There 
have been and are still whole races and 
nations of dwarfs, but there never has 
been a race of giants. Legends of such 
tribes of course abound, but not one stands 
the test of the measuring tape. From the 
Sons of Anak to the Patagonians, they 
vanish on investigation. The last mentioned 
are an excellent sample of the stuff which 


THE TALLEST MAN 


This negro giant is the tallest man on record accu- 
rately and reliably measured. Height, 8 feet 61 
inches; weight only 175 pounds. 
and stiffened so that he cannot stand upright. By 
the giant stands Dr. W. N. Lackey, to whom we are 
indebted for the photograph and the history of the case 


giants are made of. The early Spanish 
explorers reported that their soldiers could 
walk upright under the outstretched arms of 
these prodigies, without even the crests of 
their helmets touching, and one of the 
alleged deriva- 
tions of the 
name of their 
country is “ five 
cubits” (74 
feet), the height 
of its inhabi- 
tants, according 
to Magellan. 

Even as late 
as the seven- 
teenth century 
Lemaire grave- 
ly brought back 
measurements 
taken of two 
skeletons, one 
10 feet, and the 
other 11 feet 
long! The nat- 
uralist Turner 
saw from his 
ship at the 
mouth of the 
Plata naked 
savages 12 feet 
high! 

But alas for 
their reputation 
and our love of 
the marvelous, 
one day a rash 
anthropologist 
ventured to 
land and lay his 
yard-stick upon 
these Brobdig- 
nagians, and 
they shriveled 
to a paltry aver- 
age of some five 
feet nine. An excellent average it was too, 
ranking them among the tallest races of the 
world; but the remaining trifle of four or 
five feet unaccounted for must be credited to 
their savage air and huge clubs. No man 
can by taking thought add one cubit to his 
stature, but his observer by taking fright 
can add half a dozen. 

Nor will it help our marvel-lovers to shift 
the scene of the legend to the days long gone 
and take refuge behind the time-honored 


IN THE WORLD 


His legs are crooked 
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myth that the human race has degenerated 
in stature as in most other respects. There 
is not a shred of valid evidence for this uni- 
versally accepted belief, every credible indi- 
cation pointing in precisely the opposite 
direction. The 
alleged “ giants’ 
bones” which 
are so frequent- 
ly reported need 
be mentioned 
only to be dis- 
missed, as the 
first competent 
investigator has 
promptly recog- 
nized them as 
belonging to el- 
ephants, mas- 
todons, whales, 
dinosaurs or 
other huge ani- 
malforms. The 
boulders hurled 
by them in 
their battles 
twenty miles 
out into the 
plain from their 
native moun- 
tains were, of 
course, carried 
by glaciers. No 
true human re- 
mains have ever 
been discovered 
pointing to a 
stature of over 
eight feet, and 
exceedingly few 
of over seven 
feet.: A “ petri- 
fied man” over 
nine feet in height was, it is true, dis- 
covered in the Dakota Bad Lands some 
years ago, and endorsed as genuine by a 
credulous official in one of the scientific 
bureaus at Washington. The “mummy” 
was purchased for a tidy sum, but when, 
upon cutting into it,a piece of gas-pipe 
was discovered in place of a vertebral col- 
umn, public confidence in its genuineness 
was rudely shaken, though not that of its 
proud possessor. 

The human race has probably steadily 
increased in stature just as its noblest non- 
human relative, the horse, has grown from 


Height, 7 ft. 6 inches. 


MISS ELLA EWING AND HER MOTHER AND FATHER 


This picture shows plainly 
the extraordinary length of limbs—the body being 
nearly normal size 


a species a little bigger than a fox, through 
the Shetland pony up to the modern race- 
horse or hunter. 

The best living representatives of our 
earliest distinctly human ancestors are the 
dwarfs of the 
Congo,of whom 
our babies are a 
ludicrously ac- 
curate repro- 
duction in 
features, pro- 
portions and 
dispositions. 

Certain it is 
that during 
times of which 
we have accu- 
rate data, brief 
as these are, the 
increase has 
been most dis- 
tinct and indis- 
putable. The 
suits of armor 
worn by the 
Crusaders are 
too small in the 
chest for the 
modern cav- 
alryman, the 
hilts of their 
famous swords 
are too narrow 
for the modern 
hand, and the 
coffins of the 
bronze age are 
too short for us 
by half a head. 
If there ever 
was a time when 
giants ought to 
abound, itis now. Yet Dana, after a careful 
investigation of all available records, can 
find barely one hundred cases of this form 
of overgrowth in the past two centuries. 

And a pretty record these hundred strap- 
ping six to seven footers display. Not an 
insurance company living would issue a 
policy to one of them, after seeing him, even 
at “‘extra-hazardous” rates. Of many, of 
course, only the vaguest data were discov- 
erable, but of such as happened to remain 
in the public eye until they died only one 
reached fifty years of age. The majority of 
them died under thirty. 
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Of nearly one hundred names recorded, I 
have been able to find the ages at death of 
only eighteen, as follows: 


Tems WilinsiGisae cc srna aE 28 
The Giant Constantin. 5.5: «2503295308608 30 
Charles Byrne, 

“The Irish 


Cornelius 
McGrath ...23 
Jas. Toller .. . .24 
Thos Hasler. .25 
The Minnesota 
Giantscs.0 18 


Patrick Cotter .45 

Clerk in Bank 
of England. .32 

C. Munster....45 


J. Winckel- 
MEIER 60-0145: 22 
The Kentucky 
Giant 2.553: 22 
Lady Aama 18 
S- Bogs iaccex 37 
Peter Tuchan .29 
The Peruvian 
Giant 5.2.66 30 
Antonius of 
Syma atis 25 


making an av- 
erage longevity 
of barely 28 
years, or only a 
third as many 
years as they 
had inches. 
Some five others 
are recorded as 
dying young, 
without any fig- 
ures given, and 
the overwhelm- 
ing majority 
were under 
twenty at the 
time they were 
measured and 
recorded. A 
giant living to 
a good old age 
is a thing unheard of. Length of days and 
length of inches are utterly incompatible, 
and no man can have both. 

From an evolutionary point of view, these 
“enormities”’ are sadly defective in another 
respect also. Not only are they unable to 
hold their own with the average man in the 
struggle for existence individually—even 
with the assistance of the dime museums— 
but they would soon die out racially, as they 


A CANADIAN GIANT 


This giant, Edouard Beaupré, werghea Q pounds at 

birth. He began to grow unusually at three years ; 

at twelve years he was 6 feet 6 inches ; at twenty- 

one his height was 7 feet 10% inches, and he was 

still growing. He died at twenty-three. 

overgrowth of one side of the face, showing clearly 
acromegalic condition 


leave few or no offspring. The great 
majority never even care to marry, or would 
be capable of it, and the few who do leave 
very few children. Out of nineteen giants 
and giantesses whom I have seen and 
studied person- 
ally, only four 
were married 
and of these 
four, three had 
no children at 
the time they 
came under my 
observation. 

This would 
seem to be a 
fair average so 
far as data are 
available. The 
few offspring of 
giant marriages 
are of normal 
stature. Never 
yet was giant 
born of giant. 

As to their in- 
telligence, little 
need be said. 
It is a hard 
matter, save for 
schoolmen and 
theologians, to 
discuss a nega- 
tive quantity. 
The mind of 
the giant sel- 
dom gets be- 
yond the child 
stage. None of 
those with 
whom I have 
talked seemed 
above the intel- 
ligence of a 
bright boy of 
nine or ten. 
They are usu- 
ally backward in their studies at school 
and leave at an earlyage. Many of them 
are positively feeble-minded and at least 
two that I have known had the greatest 
difficulty in picking up the few display 
tricks which their exhibitors tried to teach 
them. This is only what might have been 
inferred from their cranial measurements, 
which are far below the proportion proper 
to their size and body weight. 


Note the 
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These facts have been known to anthro- 
pologists for many years and giants recog- 
nized as abnormal in every sense of the 
term, but the further step is now in sight. 
Not only are giants extremely liable todis- 
ease, but it is now practically established 
that giantism is itself a disease. 

The discovery was made in a curious 
manner. Some twenty years ago, a brilliant 
young French physician, Pierre Marie, a 
pupil of the great Charcot, published a 
description of two cases of an entirely new— 
in the sense of hitherto unrecognized—and 
strange disease , which he proposed to 
term Acromegaly. Its symptoms and clini- 
cal picture were most striking. The essen- 
tial feature is a marked enlargement of the 
hands, feet and jaws. 

Never having been recognized by the 
laity, there is, of course, no popular name 
for the condition, but perhaps the term “ big 
jaw” would come nearest to a rough ver- 
nacular equivalent, from its most constant 
and striking deformity. 

The course of acromegaly is so singular 
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GIANT HASSAN ALI 
Alleged height, 7 feet rr inches ; real height, 
7 feet 4 inches. Length of palm, 1 foot; 
length of foot, 2 feet 2 inches 


that until one has seen a case it appears 
well-nigh incredible. Somewhere between 
thirty and fifty years of age, the patient will 
one day notice that his shoes are getting too 
small for him, then his gloves have to be 
changed to a size larger, next his lower jaw 
becomes heavier and more prominent, and 
the teeth of course not keeping pace with it, 
spaces begin to appear between them. This 
overgrowth will steadily increase, more in 


THE GIANT CONSTANTINE AND ALLEGRO, 
HIS FATHER 


Height, 8 feet 1 inch. He died aged thirty 
years. His mother and three brothers 
were all of medium height 


breadth than in length until the hands 
become like battledores, with sausage-like 
fingers; the feet have become great French- 
roll-shaped masses—well shown in the 
picture of the Minnesota giant—taking at 
least No. rr shoes, and the lower jaw pro- 
jects like a bull-dog’s. Then the ears begin 
to thicken, the lower lip enlarges and hangs 
down, the tongue swells so that the speech 
becomes thick, the nose becomes, bulbous 
and swollen, the eyebrows project, the lids 

w heavy and droop, and the poor patient 


AT 20 


AT 42 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Showing the disease that makes giants. 


The essential symptom of this disease—acro- 


megaly—is a marked enlargement of the hands, feet and jaw. Here tt shows plainly 
also in the ears, lips and nose 


becomes a pathetic grotesque of his former 
self. 

The disease is essentially slow and 
gradual in its course, the changes above 
described may take anywhere from five to 
fifteen years to develop. Then the decline 
becomes more rapid, the back becomes 
bowed, the expression vacant, the mind 
clouded, the sight fails, the patient falls into 
a sort of drowsy stupor which deepens into 
the last sleep, unless some slight accident or 
otherwise trivial disease, such as a cold or an 
attack of indigestion, cuts short the pitiable 
scene. 

It is as if, figuratively speaking, the vital- 
ity adequate for a full lifetime had all been 
used up spendthrift fashion in a decade or 
two. 

There is usually little increase in height, as 
the disease does not often appear until long 
after full adult stature has been reached; but 
most acromegalics are above the normal 
height and their increase in weight is most 
notable, twelve successive cases reported 
in 1898 averaging 200 pounds, the highest 
being 250 pounds. 

Some idea of the extraordinary and form- 
less nature of the changes in the hands may 
be had from this photograph of a case. 

In one of Virchow’s cases, the fingers were 


so hugely thickened that rings were worn 
through which a German thaler could be 
slipped with ease, and ina case which came 
under my own observation a_half-dollar 
could be passed in the same way. 

This may seem at first sight perhaps 
rather a far cry from giantism, but the 
missing links were soon discovered. In 
1890, Marie, with another of his colleagues, 
J. De Souza-Leite, published a second 
report, this time of no less than thirty-seven 
cases, upon three of which post-mortems had 
been held, with the interesting result of 
finding in all of them an enormous enlarge- 
ment of a little gland at the base of the 
brain, known as the pituitary body. This 
curious little body, which lies almost 
exactly in the center of the bottom of the 
brain-cavity, directly above the roof of the 
pharynx, has a singular ancestry, being 
made up of the union of two pouches in 
embryonic days, one down from the floor of 
the brain and the other up from the roof of 
the mouth. It had no known function in the 
organism, the absurd name which it bears 
was tacked onto it by a mediaeval anatomist 
who quaintly fancied that it secreted the 
nasal mucus, and was totally devoid of 
interest until Marie’s discovery suddenly 
brought it into dramatic prominence. 
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LADY AAMA AND 'HER SISTERS 


Height, 7 feet 4 inch. Age, eighteen years. 
Photograph taken one year before death 


Its enlargement was no mere swelling or 
slight overgrowth in sympathy with the 
other changes of this character in the body, 
but something flamboyant, arresting the 
attention at once as probably causal in 
character. From the normal dimensions 
of about the size of a grain of corn or 
small red currant, and weight of half a 
gramme, it reaches the size of a pigeon’s egg 
and even that of a Tangerine orange, or a 
“small apple,” and a weight of from 20 to 
58 grammes, a ratio of increase of from 
4,000 per cent. to 10,000 per cent. It is this 
overgrowth which by its pressure upon the 
brain causes the headache, and upon the 
optic nerves (chiasm) the failure of sight. 

At first it was doubted whether this 
condition was the cause of the disease or 
simply a coincidence, but as we have now on 
record over seventy post-mortems in cases of 
this disease, in all but four of which the 
pituitary was strikingly enlarged, it is now 

virded as the most essential factor in 


acromegaly. In fact we may say wit. 
fidence, “no pituitary swelling, no ac~ 
megaly.” 

Only a year later, Professor Cunningham 
of Dublin in a masterly study of the skeleton 
of Cornelius McGrath, “The Irish Giant,” 
discovered to his surprise that the hollow or 
fossa in the base of the skull which lodges 
the pituitary body, was enormously enlarged 
out of all proportion to the rest of the skull. 
The suggestion was obvious, other measure- 
ments and comparisons were made, and the 
result justified him in pronouncing Mc- 
Grath to have been distinctly acromegalic. 

In 1892, Taruffi and Tamburini reported 
similar studies of giants, and in 1893, Dr. 
Dana and myself were each fortunate 
enough to come into possession of the body of 
a giant and giantess respectively, which on 
examination proved strikingly acromegalic. 

Both died in collapse after a steady 
decline covering several years, though my 
subject’s death (“Lady Aama’’) was prob- 
ably hastened by an attack of the grip. So 
fascinating was the suggestion which made 
itself from the coincidence, that I at once 


Pituitary 
Fossa 


Base of skuil of Base of normal 
Lady Aama skull 
Note in this the pituitary fossa and the 
huge frontal sinuses tn the skull of Lady 
Aama 


began to study all the giants or giant skele- 
tons that I could find or hear of, to see if 
there were any real relation between the two 
conditions. 

So hard is it to get satisfactory details of 
these great “freaks” that I have only suc- 
ceeded in collecting sufficient traces of 
some forty of them, nineteen of which 
I have seen and studied personally, in 
whole or in part, some in the flesh, of 
some only the skeleton or even skull or 
portion of the pituitary body. In six of 
the forty, the data were too meager to base 
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an opinion upon, in four the symptoms were 
not sufficient to justify a diagnosis of acro- 
megaly, while the remaining thirty were dis- 
tinctly acromegalic, many of them strikingly 
so. A post-mortem examination is of course 
the only conclusive test, and this has been 
made in eighteen giants, some directly after 
death and some upon skeletons preserved in 
museums, in every one of which the pituitary 
was found greatly enlarged. 

So that as 85 per cent. of living giants 
show distinct signs of acromegaly during 
life—and the four cases which did not were 
all young and still vigorous, so that the dis- 
ease would quite probably manifest itself 
later—and too per cent. of them on post- 
mortem examination, the connection be- 
tween the two diseases would seem an 
extremely close one. I have no hesitation in 
regarding them as one and the same morbid 
process, which if it begins before full height 
is reached results in giantism; if after this, in 
acromegaly, the working hypothesis to test 
which my study was begun fifteen years 
ago. In short, as Marie has since tersely 
expressed it, “Acromegaly is giantism of 
the adult, giantism is acromegaly of the 
child.” 

The disease is at bottom, like many oth- 
ers, simply a weird and unrestrained exag- 
geration of the normal growth processes. 

Mere increase of length of lower limb 
makes nearly all the difference in height 
between a normal man and a giant. That 
is, the chief lengthening in giants and 
shortening in dwarfs is in the limbs, 
the trunk remaining singularly close to 
normal size in both. A giant always looks 
far less than his height when sitting 
down, a dwarf much more than his. For 
instance, in one of the writer’s cases, the 
giantess “Lady Aama,” the excess of the 
length of the lower 
limb from sole to hip 
over that of the aver- 
age female of her race 
and age was twelve 
inches and a half, or 
not less than three- 
fourths of the total 
excess of her height 


BASE OF THE BRAIN 


above the average. 
In a Russian giant- 
ess nearly four-fifths 
of her excess of height 
was found to be be- 
low the hips, and 


OF THE MINNESOTA 
GIANT 


The shaded part 
shows the huge pit- 
uitary tumor 


Topinard and Lange have come to similar 
conclusions. Indeed, if you will examine 
the illustrations of giantism in this paper, 
you can see the disproportion at a glance, 
in that the hips of the various giants reach 
almost to the level of the shoulders of the 
normal individuals who stand beside them. 

The vitality of the actual giant, as con- 
trasted with the legendary, may be aptly, if 
somewhat gruesomely, typified by actual 
experience in the short space of time covered 
by my own study. Of all the living giants 
whom I was able to list in the first two 
years of my work, only one is still living. 
So rapid is their decline, that it has actually 
proved a special facilitation of the study of 
the subject. It has been the exception after 


THE MINNESOTA GIANT AT 18 


Height, 7 feet 2 inches. Weight, 308 pounds, 
He died one year later 


I have fairly listed a giant that I have had 
to wait more than three years for a post- 
mortem. The show life of the giant or giant- 
ess is seldom more than six or seven years. 
The results of these post-mortems have 
been singularly uniform. In five different 
cases, which I had examined during life and 
believed the pituitary body to be enlarged, I 
have secured post-mortems, and found this 
overgrowth, or hypertrophy, in every case. 
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In fact, I should now decline to admit that 
the pituitary body of any giant, however 
normal he might be in appearance, was not 
enlarged until I had seen it at autopsy. 

There are, of course, a few, which might 


From a photograph loaned by Dro W. N. Lackey 


vantage, though the man of this size is, so to 
speak, a more expensive and distinctly more 
risky investment. It takes more to feed him, 
he will not stand starvation and other priva- 
tions so well, and is generally, outside of the 


THE SUPERB PROPORTIONS OF A REAL GIANT 


Height, 8 feet 6 inches. 


be termed “normal giants,” who are reason- 
ably healthy and vigorous and live to a 
moderate age, but I have never seen, or been 
able to get, reliable records of one. 

Up to a certain stature, increase in height 
seems to be compatible with increasing 
vigor and effectiveness. But I should be 
inclined to place that standard much lower 
than is usually supposed, in fact, at just 
about the present average of civilized man, 
viz., 5 feet 6 inches. Two or even four 
inches more may be attained without disad- 


Died at the age of thirty-two 


ideal hygienic conditions, furnished by mod- 
ern civilization, a type less likely to survive 
than one three or four inches shorter. 

I believe that every inch a man adds to his 
stature above five feet eight increases his 
mortality risks by an appreciable percen- 
tage. Certainly the death rate from tuber- 
culosis is distinctly higher in men above this 
height than it is in those below. How this 
contrast continues to hold when applied to 
the opposite pole of human stature, the 
dwarf, will require further consideration. 


(In an early number we shall publish an illustrated article by Dr. Hutchinson on 
“The Short Dwarf and his Long Record.) 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 

Please give me good and conspicuous 
space in which to confess an error in my 
article entitled “The Taming of the West” 
in the September number of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. Mr. L. White Busbey, the 
Secretary to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, called my attention to it 
in a letter published as widely as the 
article: 

“In summing up the case of Representa- 
tive Hermann,” Mr. White Busbey says, 
“you make the deliberate and unqualified 
statement that ‘Speaker Cannon and the 
ring that runs the House put Hermann 
(for some reason) upon the Public Lands 
Committee, and there he was, a thorn in the 
side of Secretary Hitchcock.’ If you had 
taken the pains to look over the commit- 
tee list of the Fifty-eighth Congress and 
also the Fifty-ninth, you would have seen 
that Mr. Hermann did not have a place on 
the Public Lands Committee of the House 
in either Congress, and that there was no 
excuse in fact for dragging the Speaker’s 
name into your article.” 

Mr. Busbey’s language is harsh, but so 
was mine, and he was right whereas I was 
wrong. - I have written to him acknowledg- 
ing this, and I explained to him how it 
happened. I got my misinformation from 
an official of the Government in a position 
to know, and I wrote it into the article, 
meaning as a mere habit of routine to look 
up the record and verify or correct the 
statement. I forgot to do this. 

You will understand, and so will Mr. 
Busbey, who was once a newspaper re- 
porter himself. Others will not and, of 
course, I offer this only as an explanation, 
not as an excuse. There is no excuse for 
me, and all I have to offer by way of ex- 
tenuation is my record as a careful reporter. 
In five years of difficult investigation and 
delicate, dangerous writing this is the 
second serious mistake that I have had to 
confess, and we made up our minds at the 
beginning, as you know, not to wriggle out 
of such errors, not to bury our corrections 
in some out of the way part of the magazine, 
but to “eat dirt.” That was the phrase 
we used. So I say that my “deliberate 
and unqualified statement” as to “Speaker 


Cannon and the ring that runs the House” 
was false. I apologize, and I ask that this 
humiliating admission be printed where 
all our readers will see it. 
LINCOLN STEFFENS. 
September 15, 1907. 


Mr. Steffens has expressed in this letter 
the sentiments of the sincere journalist as to 
any lapse of accuracy. His error has been 
variousy commented upon by the press. 
We quote an editorial from the Pittsburg 
“ Dispatch,” which is a representative inde- 
pendent newspaper in a city about which 
Mr. Steffens has written: 
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“In Mr. Lincoln Steffens’s articles on 
Congressional matters he made an assertion 
concerning a certain member of the House 
having been assigned to the Public Lands 
Committee in the interest of a ring engaged 
in land-grabbing. Speaker Cannon’s sec- 
retary replies to this with the assertion that 
the member specified was not on the com- 
mittee alleged. Upon which the Phila- 
delphia Ledger indulges in accusations of 
Mr. Steffens, in which ‘muck raking,’ 
‘pestiferous,’ ‘facts perverted’ and the 
‘shame of Steffens’ are salient features of 
the verbiage. 

“Mr. Steffens has written largely of mu- 
nicipal and political jobbery. That a man 
who goes over so wide a scope of this field 
as Mr. Steffens should fall into occasional 
errors of detail is not surprising. But the 
characteristic which has given his articles 
force and power is the general truth and 
accuracy of his revelations. In cases where 
full investigation has gone into the subject 
of which he had previously treated it has 
been found that his allegations erred more 
often on the side of conservatism than on 
the side of reckless and unfounded accusa- 
tions. 

“There is little doubt that some of the em- 
inent possessors of Philadelphia’s municipal 
power possess also a grudge for Mr. Steffens. 
But the discretion may be questioned of 
parading that enmity by animadverting on 
the horrid injustice of an assertion that men 
have got on Congressional committees by 
the pull of selfish interests.” 
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THE BOSS AND LENA 


A GARDENDALE STORY 


BY E. J. RATH 


AUTHOR OF “THE GARDENDALE BURGLAR CURE,” ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. C. CHASE 


upreared out of a simple 
worker in the ranks, Gar- 
dendale had been in “the 
throes,’ as Mrs. Wilson 
insisted on having it, in the 
matter of its domestic help. 
The very word “help” had become a grim 
jest. Money, kindness and even simple lux- 
uries would not make the servants stay. It 
was too lonely; it was too far from the city; 
it was too cold in winter; it was too dark at 
night; it was too remote from cousins and 
sisters and policemen. Bonuses were of but 
temporary efficiency. Promises of holiday 
presents encountered skepticism. Vaca- 
tions were looked upon as legitimate oppor- 
tunities to go away and not come back. 
Even the suggestion of a servants’ night at 
the club aroused no enthusiasm in behalf of 
a quiet life in the suburbs. 

The men had not thought of interfering 
in the matter until Mr. Dexter got his idea. 
He had an undue advantage in this respect, 
because the idea was born of a philosophic 
study of Delia Mary Monahan’s jaw, and 
his opportunities for the pursuit of this 
study, so far as the other men went, were 
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almost exclusive, for Delia Mary was Mrs. 
Dexter’s cook. He noted particularly the 
rugged contour of that jaw on an evening 
when Delia Mary entered the dining-room 
and informed Mrs. Dexter that she was 
going out. When her Amazon figure had 
disappeared into the kitchen again, Mr. 
Dexter mildly inquired of his wife: 

“Doesn’t Delia Mary ask first, my dear?” 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Dexter. “She just 
tells me.” 

Mr. Dexter looked thoughtful and scru- 
tinized a mental photograph of the jaw. 

“Does she expect to favor us with a con- 
tinuance of her patronage?” he asked, after 
a pause. 

“Dear only knows. She'll probably go 
like all the rest. And when she goes, Lizzie 
will go, too, and probably both of Mrs. 
Fanshawe’s girls. They follow her just 
like sheep. I never saw such a woman.” 

Mr. Dexter finished his dinner in silence 
and then went into the kitchen. Delia 
Mary was putting on her hat. 

“Delia,” said Mr. Dexter abruptly. 
“How much are you getting?” 

“Twinty-eight,” said Delia Mary, a trifle 
truculently, he thought. 
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“ Do you expect to stay here?” 

“ P’raps not,” she answered, shortly. 

“Work too hard?” 

“u No.” 

“ Pay too small?” 

“T’m not sayin’ so.” 

“Then why do you think you'll go?” 
pursued Mr. Dexter. 

“Tis too far from th’ city.” 

“How would you like to get forty dollars 
a month?” said Mr. Dexter, suddenly. 

Delia Mary looked at him suspiciously 
and resumed the adjustment of her hat. 

“TIl pay forty dollars on one condition, 
and that is, that you make all the girls work- 
ing around here stay in their places for 
the next six months. The transaction is 
strictly between you and me. You can 
take it or leave it. But I think,” he added, 
“if you want to take it, you can fill the bill.” 

Delia Mary was buttoning her jacket in 
front of a small mirror, and she finished her 
task, to the last 
button. Then 
she said, simply: 

“PH shtay.” 

“At forty?” 

“At foorty.”” 

“With the un- 
derstanding that 
you deliver the 
goods,” added 
Mr. Dexter. 

“You kape 
your eye on me,” 
said Delia Mary 
grimly, as she 
went out the 
back way. 

Frankenstein 
went back to the 
living room, to 
inform his wife, 
and from that 
hour the Boss 
became the mar- 
vel of Garden- 
dale. How she 
did it nobody knew, and she did not dis- 
close her method. But true it was that 
the Boss possessed the elusive quality of 
leadership. Gardendale settled down to 
an era of uninterrupted domestic service. 
The “help” stayed, and it talked less about 
the city, the dark and lonely nights and the 
bereft relatives. Dexter was a hero; so was 
Delia Mary, for it seemed a misuse of 
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terms to apply the feminine form of the 
word to her. She did her work quietly, and 
she did it well. Her extra compensation of 
twelve dollars a month did not, of course, 
fall entirely upon Mr. Dexter. A score of 
families cheerfully paid their assessment 
and blessed Mr. Dexter every time they 
did it—for a while. What the Boss did with 
the money they did not inquire. Mr. Gates 
expressed the belief that she had to “give 
up” part of it. But Mr. Dexter, being more 
familiar with the Boss’s maxillary architec- 
ture, said no. He insisted that it was sheer 
personality. 

There was only one skeptic at the start, 
and he was Mr. Wilson. 

“Wait till your Boss gets an organiza- 
tion,” he croaked. Mr. Dexter knew what 
he meant, but he made light of it. He trod 
on air now, having won back a popularity 
that had suffered since he had claimed the 
Greenlawn Golf Club championship by a 
default. 

The first rift in 
the lute which for 
three months had 
sung so sweetly 
to Gardendale 
appeared when 
the Boss in- 
formed Mrs. 
Dexter that she 
needed an extra 
afternoon out 
every week. Mrs. 
Dexter hesitated. 
While she was 
hesitating the 
Boss went out, 
had her after- 
noon, and there- 
by made it a 
fixture. 

“I suppose 
we'll have to hu- 
mor her a little,” 
said Mrs. Dex- 
ter when she told 
her husband of the matter. 

Next week the Boss explained to Mrs. 
Dexter that Lizzie, the upstairs girl, needed 
an extra afternoon, also. This matter was 
referred to Mr. Dexter, who showed some 
anxiety. It wasn’t so much the extra after- 
noon, because that did not personally incon- 
venience him; it was the fact that Lizzie did 
not do her own asking. He scented an 
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organization. Personal favors granted to 
the Boss might continue within reasonable 
limits, but he expected the Boss to handle 
her own constituents. Nevertheless, Lizzie 
got the day. 

After that there was an epidemic of extra 
days, until not a house in the park was un- 
visited by the scourge. Some of the other 
girls went direct to their employers, because 
at first the Boss had shown some indiffer- 
ence to their needs, now that she and Lizzie 
had been taken care of. But soon the Boss 
saw that, for her own protection, it was 
necessary for her to take these matters in 
hand herself, and after that all demands 
were made through the master of the organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Fanshawe at first met the demand 
with a flat-footed refusal, and Annie said 
that she would be compelled to leave. The 
Bess was quick to see the peril of a break in 
the ranks. It was not in her mind to have 
the flow of gold from the Dexter treasury 
curtailed. She was diplomatic about it, for 
she worked it through Mrs. Dexter. That 
lady did not relish the task of pointing out 
to Mrs. Fanshawe her duty in the matter, 
but she felt such a heavy responsibility 
toward the other neighbors in Gardendale 
that she did it. She came away with the dis- 
tinct impression that Mrs. Fanshawe 
thought she was meddling, which was an 
entirely correct notion. Notwithstanding, 
Annie got the extra afternoon. After that 
the other households that had been holding 
off yielded, and their mistresses contrived 
to “manage”? somehow under the new 
system, although it had a notable effect on 
the attendance of the afternoon meetings of 
the Study Club and really interfered with a 
proper investigation of the motives of the 
old masters of painting, which were receiv- 
ing a very thorough combing over that 
season. 

After that the figure of the Boss loomed 
larger. From time to time she added clauses 
to her Magna Charta. There was an exten- 
sion of the “caller” privilege, which was 
clearly in the interest of the Boss’s constitu- 
ents, and of no personal benefit to herself, 
save as it strengthened her hands, for Delia 
Mary did not keep company. Gardendale 
gritted its teeth, but the “help” stayed, 
which was all that the Boss contracted to 
do. Some of the weaker folks began to 
cavil because Mr. Dexter had not made 
other clauses in the agreement, but it was 
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too late now. The question of hours was 
more serious, and when the Boss abolished 
all breakfasts served earlier than 7:30 
o’clock there was a threatened outbreak. 
Mr. Dexter had to be called in to quell it, 
and they politely reviled him as he did it. 

Pay was a matter which went right down 
to the base of things. There was suspicious 
unanimity in the demand which was voiced 
in every dwelling in the park. The house- 
wives started to put their feet down, only to 
discover that they had become sadly out of 
practice at that sort of thing. Their efforts 
were feeble and they could not hold against 
theonslaught. Besides, nobody cared to be 
the first to break the charm. It had been so 
long since a girl had left her place that none 
ventured to take the responsibility of pre- 
cipitating an exodus. 

So it was that Gardendale fell into the 
clutches of a boss, as powerful, sagacious 
and domineering as any who ever ruled a 
city, ran a state or conducted the affairs of a 
nation. 

It was the Boss’s latest ultimatum that 
brought the Park folks face to face with a 
crisis: a week’s vacation for every girl, an- 
other raise in pay, and (this was the Boss’s 
private demand) $50 a month for herself! 
Mr. Dexter conveyed the answer. 

“Positively no, Delia,” he said, which 
meant that Gardendale was mad. 

“Some av us ’Il be goin’, thin,” remarked 
the Boss, calmly. 

“All right,” said Mr. Dexter. “But 
when the first one goes, back goes your pay 
to twenty-eight.” 

“Sure, Pll be l’avin’, too,” said the Boss, 
with all the serenity of power. 

He reported back to a conference in prog- 
ress at Mr. Gates’s house that between 
twenty-five and thirty girls would probably 
leave at the expiration of a week. 

“We have endured enough,” said Gar- 
dendale. “Let them go. We have per- 
mitted this Boss to rule us as if we were 
children. Now we will rise and crush her.” 

“We will do our own work, if necessary,” 
said the women. 

“We will help,” said the men. 

It was heroic. 

Three days more and the strike would 
begin. The village stores were almost de- 
nuded of their canned goods. The club had 
begun to lay in an amazing supply of pro- 
visions, in response to an avalanche of ad- 
vance orders for dinners, lunches and even 
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breakfasts. Gardendale was humming 
with excitement. Independence day was 
coming. The struggle was at hand. The 
privations of war were to be met with a 
faughing face. After all, it might really be 
un. 

When Mr. Dexter arrived home that 
evening his wife opened the door herself and 
dragged him into the living room. Her 
manner was at once 
mysteriousand agitated. 

“ Horace,” she said, 
when they were beyond 
the earshot of any who 
might listen, “read 
this.” 

She thrust into his 
hand a rumpled envel- 
ope, and Mr. Dexter, 
somewhat bewildered 
by all this unusual per- 
formance, extracted 
from it a single sheet of 
paper and read: 


“mis Delia Monahann, 
i am plees to hear you ar 
your plase leaving wit mis 
Dextar and wil you plees 
rite for me and say is it 
nise plase, as i am loking 
for nise plase in country i 
am gude cook with much 
hard work, being hear in 
this country I yr i think i 
like your plase fine so wil 
you plees let me no when 
you ar going mi adres is 
mis Lena Schlottenhauser 
genl delivery pos offic New 
York P S ihave a friend wants plase to. so 
plees rite quick yr friend 

‘* Lena Schlottenhauser.” 


Mr. Dexter looked up from the letter 
inquiringly. 

“Oh, I know we haven’t any right to see 
it,” broke in his wife excitedly. “ But Delia 
Mary left it lying on the kitchen table when 
she went out and I just couldn’t help read- 
ing it. And then something happened that 
made it so important that I knew you ought 
to see it.” 

“What happened ?”’ asked Mr. Dexter. 

“Why, Delia Mary told me this afternoon 
that the girls had decided to stay another 
week and give us more time to make up our 
minds about the wages and other things.” 

“Hum,” said Mr. Dexter, reading the 
letter again. 


“ Some av us'll be goin’, thin” 
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“Well, what do you think of it?” asked 
his wife. 

“I think it’s interesting,” said Mr. 
Dexter. 

“Hadn’t I better write to this girl imme- 
diately and see what she will come for ?”’ 

“I don’t see how you can do that,” said 
Mr. Dexter. “This letter wasn’t written to 
you. It’s addressed to the Boss. Yau 
haven’t any legal right 
to know anything about 
it. If you answered it, 
the Boss would know in 
a minute you had read 
her letter, which would 
place you in an undig- 
nified position.” 

“I didn’t think of 
that,” said Mrs. Dexter. 
“But it does seem a 
shame not to be able to 
take advantage of a 
chance like this. Two 
girls, mind you, because 
this one says she has a 
friend. Why, I’d let 
Delia and Lizzie go in 
a minute if I could 
only get those two 
girls.” 

“How about the rest 
of Gardendale?” asked 
her husband. “Don’t 
forget our responsibili- 
ties there, my dear.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed 
Mrs. Dexter. “I wish 
you hadn’t ever invented this Boss.” 

Mr. Dexter had the same wish, but he 
ignored his wife’s comment. 

“ Better see that the letter gets back in the 
kitchen,” he said. “And, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t say anything about it to anybody. 
Let’s see what turns up. I’m interested in 
the Boss’s postponement of the strike.” 

Gardendale did not know at first exactly 
how to take the postponement. Some who 
had grown militant, after long months of 
servility, were for making it a lock-out on 
the day originally set, thus setting an ex- 
ample of courage and independence to the 
world, But the truce was finally accepted, 
although it was made quite clear on both 
sides that there would be no yielding. 

Mrs. Dexter found much to do in the 
kitchen in the*next few days. She was 
hoping to catch the Boss off her guard, for 
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she was dying to know if the Boss had 
written to Lena Schlottenhauser and if 
Lena had made any further overtures. But 
Delia Mary had a countenance whose im- 
mobility might be likened to that of some 
famous general leading a legion to battle. 
It told Mrs. Dexter nothing. If the Boss 
was disturbed, she did not betray the fact 
by word or look. 

Then the postman brought another letter 
for the Boss. As Mrs. Dexter took it from 
him her hand trembled, for she recognized 
at a glance the gnarled script of Lena 
Schlottenhauser. Mrs. Dexter received all 
the mail in person these days. She fingered 
the letter nervously as she carried it out to 
the kitchen. It was apparent at once that 
the Boss recognized the address, too, for a 
scowl flickered across her brow as she 
thrust the envelope into the pocket of her 
apron and continued to knead the bread. 
When Mrs. Dexter realized that the Boss 
did not intend to read her letter in the 
presence of the titular head of the house, she 
left the kitchen, sighing. 

The receipt of the second epistle from 
Lena was promptly reported to Mr. Dexter 
when he reached home. He only wagged 
his head solemnly and affected an air of 
wisdom. After dinner, Mrs. Dexter made 
a few early evening calls. On her return, 
she burst into her husband’s study, like a 
gale laden with millinery and laces. 

“More letters!” she cried, slamming the 
door behind her. “From Lena! One at 
Mrs. Wilson’s—one at the McPhersons’— 
one at the Fletchers’-—and goodness knows 
how many more!”? 

Mr. Dexter raised his eyebrows in mild 
surprise. 

“Lena is an ambitious correspondent,” 
he remarked. 

“ Ambitious”? exclaimed Mrs. Dexter. 
“Why, that poor girl is just crazy to get a 
place in the country. Somehow, she has 
heard that a lot of the girls here are leaving. 
How she came to write to Delia Mary good- 
ness only knows. But these other letters are 
addressed to the mistresses themselves. 
Think of that! And she tells Mrs. Fletcher 
that she can get six or eight girls, all German. 
Wouldn’t it be just ideal if we could only 
get those girls?” 

“Um—m,” said Mr. Dexter. “Has the 
Boss said anything about her letter ?”’ 

“Not a word. She put on her hat and 
went out right after dinner. I met her 
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coming out of Mrs. Fanshawe’s; she was 
headed for Mrs. Gates’s house.” 

“Anybody writing to Miss Schlotten- 
hauser?” asked Mr. Dexter. 

“Mrs. Fanshawe is writing this very 
minute. She’s going to ask her how many 
she can get—to get all she can, in fact. Oh, 
Horace! Just think. We are going to 
break this strike. If it isn’t an intervention 
of Providence, I never heard of one.” 

Housewives held hurried conferences in 
Gardendale all next day. Mrs. Fanshawe’s 
letter to Lena was mailed in the presence of 
half a dozen anxious ladies. The Boss was 
busy, too. Most of the day that belonged to 
Mrs. Dexter she spent in a house-to-house 
canvass. As stealthily as her physique would 
permit, the Boss made trips from kitchen to 
kitchen, across the rear lawns, hopping 
over hedges unostentatiously. The air was 
surcharged with Lena; whispered conversa- 
tions buzzed with the rhythmical name of 
Schlottenhauser. Late in the afternoon the 
Boss herself was seen to post a letter, but 
whether it went to Lena, or to one of the 
Boss’s secret agents in the city, none could 
tell but Delia Mary herself. 

On the second day following the renewed 
efforts of Lena to find a haven in Garden- 
dale, Mrs. Fanshawe’s house presented the 
appearance of a tea-party. Half the ladies 
of the Park were there to await the coming 
of the letter. Wonderful to tell, it came in 
the first mail. Mrs. Fanshawe ripped open 
the envelope with unsteady fingers. The 
letter said: 


‘‘mis Fanshawe Mam i am plees to say can get 
you twelf girl like self all for plases. plees hury 
to rite an say shall we come yrs mis Lena Schlot- 
tenhauser.”” 


“Glory! Glory! Glory!” shrieked little 
Mrs. Wilson, and she seized the matronly 
Mrs. Gates about the waist and waltzed her 
up and down the parlor. Mrs. Gates was 
experiencing such a queer feeling of elation 
that she submitted, as a good-natured ele- 
phant might tolerate the well-meant over- 
tures of a playful poodle. The other ladies 
jumped up and down in their places with 
delighted squeals. 

“Lena forever! Lena forever!” sang 
Mrs. Wilson, now engaged in a solo terpsi- 
chorean effort, Mrs. Gates having collapsed, 
breathless, into a chair. 

Mrs. Fanshawe was the first to speak 
with the voice of sanity. 


“Lena forever! Lena forever!” 


“Tt will not do, of course,” she said, “to 
bring all these girls out here until we know 
definitely that we want them, or until we 
know something about them. I suggest 
that I write to this girl and ask her to call. 
In that way, I can get an idea of what she 
and her friends are like.” 

“The very thing!” chorused the ladies of 
Gardendale. 

“Maybe she can produce more than a 
dozen,” said Mrs. Wilson, panting. “Oh, 


I just would love to see Lena. I could hug 
her.” 

Before twenty-four hours had elapsed 
everybody in the Park knew that Lena 
would call upon Mrs. Fanshawe on Satur- 
day morning. The Boss knew it, too. She 
was silent and grim. Although some of her 
constituents, alarmed at the threatened 
Teutonic invasion, had shown signs of 
wavering, the Boss did not flinch, but dog- 
gedly mended fences all Friday evening. 
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Secretly, however, the Boss was concerned. 
But she scorned to show even a momentary 
droop of the rugged jaw. 

On Saturday morning there was more 
porch scrubbing and sidewalk sweeping 
than Gardendale had seen 
since a new girl had en- 
tered the Park. Coldly 
hostile eyes were trained 
on all the approaches. 
Mrs. Fanshawe’s house 
was picketed. Such pick- 
ets as were peremptorily 
ordered to indoor tasks 
- managed to be busy at the 
front windows every time 
a train from the city was 
due. 

Presently came the in- 
vader—in a hack! Some 
one, indeed, had poured 
wisdom into the ears of 
Lena. She ran no gaunt- 
let of water pails and 
brooms. As the vehicle 
drew up at Mrs. Fan- 
shawe’s, a small, neatly 
dressed figure, heavily 
veiled, hopped out and 
hurried briskly up the 
walk. Before the pickets 
could gasp “That’s her,” 
Mrs. Fanshawe had 
opened the door herself 
and Lena was lost to 
view. 

For a full hour the 
hack waited, which gave 
the Boss time to stroll past the Fan- 
shawe mansion, glare at its curtained win- 
dows and call the driver a scab. It had 
been agreed that Mrs. Fanshawe was to 
conduct the interview alone, and it seemed 
as if the ladies of Gardendale had been un- 
leashed, like a pack of ravening hounds, 
when the slam of a carriage door told the 
little world that Lena was going back to her 
people. As the pack went in full cry to Mrs. 
Fanshawe’s, the “help” made a counter 
dash to interview the Boss. 

Mrs. Fanshawe’s callers found her red- 
eyed, as though she had been weeping, but 
they took it for granted that they must be 
tears of joy, for that lady was, beyond 
doubt, cheerful. Some thought they de- 
tected an air of mystery. 

“ Lena tells me,” she said, “that she can 


“ Me an’ th’ girls 'U shtay” 
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get the dozen at once, and is confident that 
the other girls, between them, can get a 
dozen more.” 

“She won’t set up to be another boss?” 
asked Mrs. Gates, suspiciously. 

“ Oh, no; I think not.” 

“What sort of a crea- 
ture is she, anyhow ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Dexter. 

“A very remarkable 
sort of girl,” said Mrs. 
Fanshawe. 

“Well,” said Mrs. 
Gates, addressing her 
neighbors. “Shall we 
accept?” 

“I suggest,” said Mrs. 
Fanshawe, “that we wait 
a day or two longer. Lena 
wishes to communicate 
with me further.” 

While the conference in 
Mrs. Fanshawe’s parlor 
was still in session, the 
word that Lena had 
“made good” went from 
kitchen to kitchen with 
uncanny speed. A com- 
mittee of three called cn 
the Boss. A crisis was in 
the air. Politics was ram- 
pant in the Park. 


Mr. Dexter was risking 
his eyesight with a col- 
ored supplement on Sun- 
day morning when he 
heard a heavy tread in 
the hall and looked up to see the Boss 
enter the living room. 

“Td like to spake a wurrd, sor,” she said, 
in a tone that was new. 

“Well?” said Mr. Dexter. 

“Me an’ th’ girls ’ll shtay,”’ said the Boss, 
dropping her eyes and fingering her apron. 

“Hum,” said Mr. Dexter, gazing out of 
the window. “I don’t know that it will be 
possible, Delia.” 

“At th’ prisint terrms, sor,” said the 
Boss, quickly. 

Mr. Dexter pretended to reflect, pre- 
serving a calm'exterior, although he was a 
furnace of joy within. 

“Well,” he said, after a long pause, ‘ I’ 
see what some of the other families say, 
Delia.” 

“Thank ye, sor,” said the Boss. She 
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looked at him with a troubled expression 
for a moment and then returned to the 
kitchen. 

Mr. Dexter seized his hat and went forth 
whistling “The Battle of the Boyne.” The 
Boss had surrendered! 

To Gardendale’s everlasting fame, it 
kept its head in the hour of victory. It 
caused it to be known that it was in no 
hurry whatsoever to accept the capitulation, 
yet it was magnanimous in the end. Still, 
the housewives were wise enough to seize 
their advantage and make defeat more 
crushing by abolishing the extra afternoon 
out and placing rigid restrictions on the 
privilege of receiving callers. 

Mrs. Fanshawe and Mrs. Wilson were 
discussing the victory a week later. 

“I simply cannot realize it,” said Mrs. 
Wi'son. “Itis too glorious to be true. It’s 
more than glorious; it’s lovely. But doesn’t 
it seem a shame that that poor German girl 
had all her trouble for nothing?” 

Mrs. Fanshawe looked at her caller quiz- 
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zically. Then she stepped to the door and 
closed it softly. 

“Can you keep a secret?” she asked, 
seating herself very close to Mrs. Wilson 
and dropping her voice to a whisper. 

“Can I! Mercy, yes,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

“Well, we’ve made it all right with Lena. 
She doesn’t mind a bit.” 

“The dear, good-natured soul!” burst 
out Mrs. Wilson. 

“Yes, we squared it all right with Lena,” 
said Mrs. Fanshawe, dreamily. Then sud- 
denly: “ You know my eldest son, Harry ?” 

“Yes. What’s he got to do with it?” 

“Ss—s—sh, dear. He’s Lena.” 

Mrs. Wilson sat bolt upright and made a 
choking sound. Then she began to gurgle 
queerly, and finally there was an explosion 
of hysterical laughter which landed her on 
her feet and sent her whirling down the 
room in a dance of utter abandon. At iast 
she stopped for breath. Her nose tilted a 
little and she sniffed: 

“POOH! Another man’s scheme.” 
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BY HARRY H. KEMP 


No popular excursions run 
To the high outposts of the sun; 
No stated price 
Will bribe the Shining One who waits 
At Heaven’s door to ope the gates 
Of Paradise. 


Let prudence to the winds be thrown 
And every forethought I have sown 
In fields of care; 
For in the sky a star I see 
Whose radiant finger beckons me 
To join it there! 


IN THE INTERPRETER ’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.”—Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 


RELIGION INSIDE THE CHURCH AND OUT 


ERE is a letter—said the Responsible 
Editor—that I want to read to you: 

“Your story of ‘The Rev. Billy 

Sunday and his War on the Devil,’ in the 
September AMERICAN MAG- 

A AZINE, interested me a 

great deal. It refreshed 

Remarkable the memory of my own con- 
version back in 1888 under 
the preaching of another 
great revivalist. I was 
eleven years old at the time. My father 
and mother were very pious. You can 
gain some impression of their severe piety 
from the fact that my father wouldn’t let 
me carry a stick or cane when he and I 
went walking on Sunday afternoons. He 
thought that carrying a cane on Sunday 
was evidence of undue frivolity. The 
walks he and I had may have been good 
for my health, but they tried my patience. 

“T had been making trouble in school 
when the meetings began. My people 
were worried about me. The revivalist 
offered a way to reform. SoI was urged 
to attend the meetings. Of course I heard 
a great deal about hell and the damnation 
of sinners. Scores were being converted. 
There was great excitement. I was pushed 
and pulled. Finally, I surrendered, al- 
though I was not conscious of anything but 
a desire to please my parents, to avoid fu- 
ture punishment, and to effect the necessary 
reform in my conduct in school. 

“The next step was joining the church. 
That was easy. All I had to do was to 
go through the ordeal of a mecting with 
the church committee, composed chietly of 
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Confession 


respected old men in the town whose con- 
fidence I was glad to have. I do not re- 
member the details of their examination of 
my belief. I know that they asked me a 
great many questions which I answered 
satisfactorily. Now I am going to be very 
frank and tell you one other fact. I was 
glad to get into the church so that as a 
communicant I could have the privilege of 
tasting the communion wine on Communion 
Sundays! I had looked with envy upon 
those who had that privilege. 

“I enjoyed the experience of being a 
full-fledged Christian for a long time. My 
father and mother were pleased beyond 
expression, and for years I think that I was 
a better boy—that is, more restrained in 
my behavior in school, perhaps. I cannot 
recall any other definite manifestation of 
my ‘conversion.’ I continued to go to 
Sunday school and to church twice on Sun- 
day. I avoided making any public demon- 
strations of my experience. I never got up 
and gave ‘testimony’ in prayer meetings, 
or anything of that sort. I remember that 
my parents worried a little about that. 
However, there was peace in the family. 
I had become an habitual church-goer. 

“By the time I was eighteen or nineteen 
I began to grow sick of it all. I began to 
see that I had no genuine interest in the 
church. I discovered that my relations 
with the church were hollow, that I was 
playing a part in a sham. I saw that I 
was going unattentive to church, and I be- 
gan to realize that to go unattentive to 
church is as silly as to go blindfolded to 
a ball game. I was not going to the baa, 
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either. Far from it! My conviction that 
decency makes for happiness was taking 
deep root. I intended to be a good man, 
and I began to want to work it out in my 
own way. I saw that I was coming to the 
end of an experience which had never been 
serious at all. I felt that I was just about 
to begin my serious life, and—do you want 
it straight from the shoulder ?—I felt that 
I wanted to begin outside the church. I 
felt just a little resentful towards the church. 
I don’t know why. I am not arguing this 
thing or trying to prove anything. I am 
just trying to tell you. 

“Very soon—I was twenty-one, I think 
—I left the little town where my father and 
mother brought me up and came to Chi- 
cago to live. That was nine years ago. 
And—shall I tell you?—I have never been 
inside a church more than a dozen times 
since. I haven’t got over enjoying the re- 
lief yet! I hear the church bells ring 
sometimes, and rejoice in the fact that I 
don’t have to go, that I haven’t got to keep 
up that bluff, that I can be myself, that I 
can go ahead and try diligently to save my 
soul. 

“Now I don’t want you to interpret this 
as a criticism of the church. Do you think 
I would rebuke the institution which has 
given my good father and mother that 
peace which is my happy assurance of their 
future well-being? Neither do I find fault 
with the Rev. Billy Sunday. Not one out 
of the 100,000 whom he has converted may 
turn out the way I have. He may not try 
to convert children, either. I don’t know 
about that. I think that that makes very 
little difference, however. Many people are 
children, no matter how old they are. All 
I know is that ever since I can remember 
the churches have been rushing names onto 
their membership rolls. And yet the cry 
is that the churches are falling off in num- 
bers. Where do they all go?” 


HE writer of that frank letter described 

| an experience which I am con- 
vinced is fairly common in orthodox 
communities—said the Observer. It is one 
not entirely creditable either 

The Reward to the integrity of the young 
person or to the perception 

on Earth of his elders. Evidently this 
young man knew he was 
playing more or less of a part. If his 
elders had been as keen for his honor as 
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they were anxious to get him into the church 
they would have seen it and warned him. 
He was not converted. He only feigned 
conversion. Luckily for himself he had 
the sense to see it and the courage to cease 
playing a part. But it does not follow that 
there are no fundamental changes of soul 
made in many men who go through his 
experience; nor does it follow that he will 
ever be able to save his soul without such 
a change. What he seems to have gotten 
so far is a thoroughgoing conviction that 
decency makes for happiness. He is trying 
evidently with all his might to be decent in 
order to be happy; that is, he has accepted 
the reason for good conduct which I am: 
inclined to think is general to-day—it pays! 

There is a general recognition by the 
intelligent of the country, uneducated as 
well as educated, that temperance, toler- 
ance, industry and honesty bring more 
satisfaction on the whole than any other 
investment they can make. The rewards 
are certain both to one’s self and to one’s 
friends. Their exercise gives a sense of 
wholesomeness and perhaps a slight feeling 
of superiority. They produce if not pros- 
perity at least that content with small 
things which is perhaps the greatest wealth, 
a clear conscience, a good name, health, 
joy in life, a sense of being a good citizen, 
a credit to one’s family and to one’s town. 
What more could one ask? And all this 
is achieved outside of the church. If one 
can achieve happiness and morality by the 
exercise of a simple philosophy of common 
sense, why should he burden himself with 
the church? The verdict of thousands of 
sound, vigorous, active honest men and 
women of to-day is that of our correspond- 
ent. And they are right if a man has no 
other realms than these of body, mind and 
heart to conquer. 

But the experience of the ages is against 
this limitation. Man has a soul and it de- 


mands something more 

The Soul than the philosophy of 
common sense to find it 

and and develop it. Conver- 
sion is the time-honored 

The Church need for the realization of 


the soul and the placing of 
it in an environment where it will expand. 
That conversion is a genuine experience 
masses of undeniable testimony prove. 
Some jar to the unawakened comes, it may 
be a stroke from heaven such as overcame 
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St. Paul, it may be a cutting word, some- 
thing which arouses the consciousness of 
the undeveloped man within. With that 
consciousness comes a sense of the insu- 
ciency of the result one has achieved by 
his philosophy, a knowledge that he has 
been limiting his life, that outside of the 
healthy and so far satisfying intellectual 
and physical experiences he enjoys there 
is a spiritual life open to man, and that 
without it he is unable to feel the deeper 
sympathies, to make the higher sacrifices or 
to sense the mysteries. 

The real conversion opens a new king- 
dom to a man. It does not turn his mind 
to conduct, creeds or church. It arouses 
an overwhelming sense of the ugliness of sin 
and beauty of religion, an overwhelming 
desire to escape one and attain the other. 
It arouses humility, not self-satisfaction, 
hunger for spiritual growth, not for a rec- 
ord for good conduct, desire for communion 
with God, rather than for a church mem- 
bership. That within the church these 
newly created desires should be more per- 
fectly fostered than without is undoubtedly 
true. That they are not so fostered the 
experience of the church to-day in falling 
membership is the convincing proof. Men 
and women are coming to feel that they 
are not getting in the church what they 
need, that, on the contrary, too often to 
save themselves they must escape from its 
atmosphere. 

In a church where an understanding of 
real spirituality and conversions existed, 
such an experience as that of the writer of 
this letter would have been difficult. If it 
had occurred the atmosphere of the church 
itself would have driven the young man 
early to a realization of the shallowness and 
falsity of the part he was playing. But he 
was really helped at the start to play a 
part, encouraged to keep it up. It is to 
be feared that hundreds go to church to- 
day as he did, as a concession to respecta- 
bility and to secure an aid to good conduct. 
And the damning part of it is that they sit 
in the pews for years without being made 
conscious that their experience is hollow, 
that they really have never come into a 
spiritual life. But as a teacher of conduct 
purely the church is less effective than the 
school of common sense philosophy in which 
our friend has found happiness. Good con- 
duct is one of its indirect results. When 
the soul is aroused to the beauty of righte- 
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ousness and to desire it for its own sake, 
good conduct is a natural result, but when 
the church fails to arouse the soul, it has 
nothing but rules to give for conduct. The 
healthy, honest minded are inevitably driven 
from it by a sense of the sham and ineft- 
ciency, and if they find a satisfactory philos- 
ophy elsewhere they are quick to conclude 
that they have attained of themselves all 
it has to offer, that there is no reality in 
the realm in which it professes to lead. 


A interesting letter, that, from my 


point of view—said the Reporter. 

It’s expressive. No thinker wrote 

it, and no writer either, yet it’s expressive, 
natural, honest and enough. 


Great He has done more than 
state a thought; he has 

Demand for literally given us a piece of 
his mind and of his heart. 

Sermons And that piece of his mind 


—and_heart—suggests, in 
part, an answer to his own question. That 
is where they all go: thinking for them- 
selves, outside of the church. The conver- 
sion is an emotional excitement which starts 
up the minds of people, careless people, 
thoughtless, but—good. They join the 
church and thus the church has its chance 
to think of and for them, and guide them 
through life. But the church thinks of and 
for itself. Many conversions make many 
church members. The Billy Sundays turn 
them over to the professional clergy, and 
the professional clergy labor for the church. 
The result is that men go off seeking God, 
and, unaided, think by and for themselves. 

As I go about over this broad land of ours, 
looking for facts, I find everywhere feeling. 
That fecling is the biggest fact in the land. 
It is secret, half-ashamed, dumb, but it is 
real. The people are troubled, a whole 
people, mind you. And they are a people 
who have been, as a people, humorous. 
They like to laugh, they prefer to laugh, 
and they have laughed. There was reason 
to laugh. We have been prosperous, we 
thought we were great, the greatest people 
on earth. Then came the disclosures, the 
facts, and the American people awoke to 
the realization that—well, that we were 
not so great as we thought we were; or, at 
any rate, not great in the way we thought 
we were. 

The fall of the conceit of a nation is no 
comedy. It’s a tragedy. Ask the French 
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who remember wnen they marched @ Ber- 
lin and made terms with the Germans at 
Paris. The fall of Paris was the fall of 
Pride, and—no comedy. But it ended well 
and did the French good. And maybe the 
discovery of America by the Americans will 
do us good. It must, if in the agitation of 
evil we can see and aim at the good; if 
the agitation over evil is like a Billy Sunday 
sermon, and the deep, silent, troubled con- 
science of the nation is like the emotional 
excitement of “conversion.” But the state 
of mind of Americans to-day is like the 
state of mind of the writer of that let- 
ter, when he was a young boy. The 
people are ready to join the church. There 
is no demand right now so strong as the 
demand for sermons. We are indeed ready 
to join the church, attend its services and 
we want to be preached to. 

Let me tell you a story. Once I went to 
a city where an investigation had just been 
begun. The whole town 
was agitated. The revela- 
tions were shocking; they 


A Bishop 


Who Lost were making, within the 
city limits, just such a dis- 
aChance covery of evil as we have 


said the nation has been 
making; and they produced that same dis- 
turbed, sober emotion. Only it was more 
tangible in a city, and it was wonderful to 
se a whole community of hundreds of 
thousands of men and women moved mor- 
ally as those people were. Well, there 
was a banquet, at that moment, a magnifi- 
cent banquet. Twelve hundred men sat 
down to it. So many of those diners were 
in the mood for serious thought; so many 
of them had realized the rottenness of their 
civic and business life; such an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of them really, in their heart 
of hearts, wanted to know what they might 
do to set things right—this feeling was so 
obvious and so eager and so fine, that you 
could feel it. It was the time for a ser- 
mon. It was the preachers’ chance, and 
the preachers seized upon it—all but one. 
The President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce spoke his heart out; the President 
of the Board of Trade “spoke out in meet- 
ing”; the Prosecuting Attorney, who was 
the muck-raker in chief, preached the best 
sermon of all—a direct appeal to the best 
that was in those men. Two other politi- 
cians, most imperfect men, showed that 
they understood that crowd, and it seemed 
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to me they showed that they also had been 
moved. At any rate, they were earnest 
and their appeal was moral, serious. Then 
the Bishop arose. He was the last speaker. 
He began to speak. What do you think 
he did? He cracked jokes. He was a 
witty man, and his jokes were good and 
fresh, but they were merely funny. There 
was no meaning in them, no appeal, and 
—the diners near the door went home. 
Everybody was disgusted or jarred at least, 
and that representative of the church never 
knew why. He not only did not preach, 
he didn’t know, he didn’t sense the fact 
that those men of the world about him 
wanted to be preached to.. For once they 
were in conscious need of a sermon, and— 
the politicians and the commercial speakers, 
they were the preachers that night. The 
Bishop was the man of the world and— 
the clown. 

Now, I think that men don’t go to church 
because the problems of their lives, their 
ethical problems and their moral doubts, 
are not only not solved, they are not known 

to the clergy. I am speak- 
The Trouble ing generally. There are 
exceptions. I find good 


with the priests and ministers, good 
and wise and sweet, but 
Clergy not any more than I find 


good lawyers, good busi- 
ness men, good politicians and for that 
matter, good grafters. But generally speak- 
ing, I find that the church, like this Bishop, 
is not enough in touch with life, the actual 
lives men lead, to know what they want to 
know. They don’t know the temptations 
of the week days, and having never heard 
of them, they, of course, cannot convinc- 
ingly advise even their own parishioners 
how to resist them when they do hear of 
these daily moral problems. We know 
that, because we know that many of the 
men indicted when a graft prosecution gets 
up high in a city or in a railroad or in an 
insurance company, the thieves caught 
with the goods on them, are church mem- 
bers. It really is terrible to witness, as I 
have, the tragedy in a man’s mind and in 
his family, when, after thinking for years 
that he is a good man, a good citizen and 
a pillar of society, he wakes up some day to 
find himself indicted as a felon. Let the 
clergy themselves explain how it is that 
men who go to their churches can all the 
while, and in all innocence or ignorance, 
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be betraying their business and political 
trusts; “financing” or robbing corpora- 
tions, corrupting railroads, cities, states— 
life itself, and the character of a people. 
What have the clergy been doing that they 
did not know their parishioners were doing 
these things? Or, if they knew of it, what 
have the preachers been doing that these 
people have not known they were bribers 
and thieves? 


the Poet—but it seems to me that Billy 
Sunday would call us a fine healthy 

lot of Christians to demand of Heaven 
help with our housekeeping. 


| CAN’T answer that straight away—said 


AWarm “What,” said a philosopher 
to Heine, when the poet 
Bed anda had rhapsodized over heav- 


enly rewards for a moderate 
Cold Church degree of prudent unself- 
ishness on this earth, 
“what, you then demand a pourboire be- 
cause you have not been unkind to your 
family!” Here we and a young man com- 
plaining because the church did not help 
him to save his soul, and an older person 
complaining because the church does not 
save the city, and neither of them conscious 
of the most important fact that it is every- 
body’s business to save his own soul. No 
clergyman ever saved any man’s soul—ex- 
cept his own. He can but point out the 
strait and narrow path that leads to salva- 
tion. 

I am afraid the writer of this letter was 
looking for something easy rather than 
straight. Mark the period when he de- 
serted the church. It was after he had 
left home and gone to a big city where it 
was not unfashionable to be a non-attend- 
ant on divine service. As long as he con- 
tinued a member of a family that could be 
disgraced by his backsliding, and in a com- 
munity where the village infidel was as 
much an object of wonder and horror as 
the village idiot or the village drunkard, he 
fretted under the inconveniences of the 
practice of religion, but he continued to cul- 
tivate public opinion by pretending to be 
a Christian. But when the restraining 
hand of fashion was removed, and he could 
slip back into a life of comfortcble © de- 
cency” without any authority to “check 
up” his virtues or his sins but his own 
complacent “conscience,” he lightly pre- 
ferred the warm bed to the cold church. 
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He scems to applaud himself as for a 
bold determination. The fact is, if he 
only knew it, that he played a very unim- 
portant part either in his conversion or his 
perversion. He was carried into the church 
by the will of his parents; he was carried 
out by one of those waves of indifference 
to religious rites that pass over our Western 
world now and then. If he thinks that it 
was his own discovery of the importance of 
the church that carried him out of it, let 
him search his heart and ask it whether 
if he had continued to live in a community 
where piety was of high and general con- 
sideration he would not have gone on pre- 
tending. All thinking men even in the 
church recognize and deplore the apparent 
waning of religious interest. There are 
waves of disbelicf just as there are waves 
of belief. Faith is a state of mind, or rather 
a state of heart. We have seen whole na- 
tions casting aside religious teaching one 
year to hurry back another year in panic 
terror and seck the sanctuary of the altar. 
Many a man dies unshriven who but for 
the chances of life would go to his reward 
with all the accessories of the most devout 
death bed. All the churches felt the effect 
of the present wave of unbelief. Even the 
Roman Catholics, who hold their own in 
greater proportion than their neighbors, 
fecl it. You will hear it discussed among 
the priests who assemble in Rome during 
Holy Week almost as often as among min- 
isters attending a Methodist ministers’ 
weckly meeting. 

The cause of it is beyond human under- 
standing, like many things in this weary 
world. To say that the churches are to 
blame is absurd. The clergy are doing all 
they have ever done and all that their func- 
tion permits them to do. They can only go 
their way, according to the teachings of 
their Master, hoping and praying for God’s 
own hour when the wanderers will return, as 
indeed they will, to the fold: in the hour when 
the day draws in and the shadows lengthen. 

But my friend the Reporter makes a 
more burly complaint against the churches, 

or, as he means, against the 
Wanting God clergy. What is the mission 
of the clergy? Is the pur- 


todo All pose of religion to coddle 
us, to sweep our door- 
the Work steps, to wipe our noses, 


to point a way to political 
as well as moral regeneration? Are we 
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going to shift on the Lord the burdens the 
Lord gave us good shoulders to carry? 
Must we pray to Heaven to frame our 
health ordinances and our traction fran- 
chises and police our cities with archangels 
to bid the loitering citizen “move on”? 

I have a great sympathy and respect for 
the agitation in our city, but I would not 
deny the good Bishop his innocent joke in 
the presence of so much sentimental fury 
and religious ecstacy over a business that 
ought to make no more demand on the 
emotions than reforming the plumbing of 
a house or vaccinating a city against small- 
pox. A man who contemplates human life 
as a hand’s breadth in an indeterminable 
space might well smile at men putting as 
much fervor into a commonplace necessity 
of comfortable civic existence as might be 
required to save their eternal souls. There 
is no right relation between this political 
duty and the preaching of revealed religion. 
The bishop’s duty in life, after saving his 
own soul, is to prepare other men’s souls 
for salvation; the duty of the gentleman at 
the banquet is to prepare various corrupt 
financiers and politicians for San Quentin. 

With all respect for the reformers, Bun- 
yan’s Christian even might have smiled 
to think of them so excited over their trivial 
duties while he could hear the beating of 
the wings of the angel of Death over their 
heads. Saint Paul said he “compared 
spiritual things with spiritual.” “For I 
determined not to know anything among 
you but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
Must we ask the good Bishop to descend 
on the briber bribing and admonish him of 
the evils of his ways in detail? No pros- 
ecutor has ever framed a blanket indict- 
ment more inclusive than “Thou shalt not 
steal.” Believe me, the dullest politician 
makes no mistake about the meaning of that 
commandment. It is an amiable thought 
that these felons did not understand the 
wrong they were doing before they were 
convicted, but it is much easier for me to 
believe that they knew the moral iniquity 
(if they ever went to church) long before 
the handcuffs convinced them of the legal 
iniquity. 

The precepts of religion are pretty clear. 
There is less confusion in “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness” than in the New York 
statutes governing reports to the Insurance 
Commissioner. Any man with a conscience 
that you could drive a nail into must have 
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had it pricked long before a Grand Jury 
met to discuss his case. If a man can sit 
every Sunday and hear the Gospel and then 
go out to plunder and pilfer, perjure him- 
self and farge and bribe, how can any 
amount of pulpiteering reach him? Be- 
sides, the good Bishop who laughed, to the 
horror of the Reporter, could name a score 
of sins more dangerous to the soul of man 
than political corruption. But, as I say, 
we cannot charge our own sins against the 
church. The work of reforming our cities 
and removing the scandal and taint from 
public life is man’s work, not God’s. I 
doubt if many bribe takers and bribe givers 
would be reached by sermons against brib- 
ery unless they read them “boiled down” 
in the papers of Monday morning. My 
experience with these gentry has not con- 
vinced me that they are notable for the 
regularity of their church-going. Undoubt- 
edly some of them are church members; 
undoubtedly some of them are members of 
reform organizations. 

Moreover, I would be very much con- 
cerned if I saw the church of America en- 
tering politics even in the lofty pursuit of 

a political ideal. In the 
The Mission realm of politics and indus- 
trial agitation the church 


of The has not been a success. It 
is not at home there. When 
Church it enters politics instead of 


letting men govern them- 
selves in their own way, it adopts a per- 
fectly natural but tremendously irritable 
attitude of paternalism to them, meaning 
it for their own good, of course, but in- 
variably inviting revolt, which not only 
shatters the political power gained by the 
church but invariably leaves injurious 
marks on its spiritual power. : 

What then is the mission of the church? 
Let me read you something that was written 
fifty years ago byone of the greatestamong 
modern religious leaders: 

“She does not teach that human nature 
is irreclaimable, else wherefore should she 
be sent? not, that it is to be shattered and 
reversed, but to be extricated, purified, and 
restored, not, that it is a mere mass of 
hopeless evil, but that it has the promise 
upon it of great things, and even now, in 
its present state of disorder and excess, 
has a virtue and a praise proper to itself. 
But in the next place she knows and she 
preaches that such a restoration, as she ain = 
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at cffecting in it, must be brought about, 
not simply through certain outward pro- 
visions of preaching and teaching, even 
though they be her own, but from an in- 
ward spiritual power or grace imparted 
directly from above, and of which she is 
the channel. She has it in charge to res- 
cue human nature from its misery, but 
not simply by restoring it on its own level, 
but by lifting it up to a higher level than 
its own. She recognizes in it real moral 
excellence though degraded, but she can- 
not set it free from earth except by exalting 
it towards heaven. It was for this end that 
a renovating grace was put into her hands; 
and therefore from the nature of the gift 
as well as from the reasonableness of the 
case, she goes on, as a further point, to 
insist, that all true conversion must begin 
with the first springs of thought, and to 
teach that each individual man must be in 
his whole person one whole and perfect 
temple of God, while he is also one of the 
living stones which build up a visible ‘reli- 
gious community.” 

And it was through the means herein 
indicated that this leader of Christians 
hoped to deal with a state that he has 
described in terms incomparable in their 
terrible intensity: 

“To consider the world in its length and 
breadth, its various history, the many races 
of man, their starts, their fortunes, their mu- 
tual alienation, their conflicts; and then 
their ways, habits, governments, forms of 
worship; their enterprises, their aimless 
courses, their random achievements and ac- 
quirements, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken 
of a superintending design, the blind evolu- 
tion of what turn out to be great powers or 
truths, the progress of things, as if from un- 
reasoning elements, not towards final causes, 
the greatness and littleness of man, his far- 
reaching aims, his short duration, the cur- 
tain hung over his futurity, the disappoint- 
ments of life, the defeat of good, the success 
of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the 
prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervad- 
ing idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary 
hopeless irreligion, that condition of the 
whole race, so fearfully yet exactly described 


in the Apostle’s own words, ‘having no 
hope and without God in the world’—all 
this is a vision to dizzy and appal; and in- 
flicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery, which is absolutely beyond human 
solution.” 

No, in my opinion the clergy never per- 
formed their mission with greater zeal than 
at present. It is childish 
to blame them for our own 
faults or for the lack of 
of the Great faith which we have un- 
consciously cultivated as a 
bribe to our love of phys- 
ical or spiritual ease. They 
fight the good fight and they keep the faith. 
It is all they can do in the face of this epi- 
demic of irreligion. Can we ask them to 
change the methods that through long cen- 
turies have cured the souls of the weary, 
because young men preter the theater to 
the church? They can never compete 
with the allurements of life any more than 
they can take out of our hands the secular 
duties that we owe to our race and to the 
world. Politicians may challenge them to 
leave their chosen field. Science and sciol- 
ism may try to taunt them out of it. But 
there they must stay, always teaching faith 
and spiritual grace as the means toward the 
salvation of men’s souls. I know it is the 
fashion of unbelievers to think their un- 
belief is the fruit of a superior intellectual 
power. It is amusing to an old man to 
hear young fellows, who would find some 
dificulty in passing a sophomore’s exami- 
nation in logic, lightly discussing as un- 
reasonable the faith that bowed Pascal’s 
head in prayer, that animated the lofty 
courage of Washington, and bound up the 
breaking heart of Lincoln. But I doubt 
if in point of intellect the church ever lost 
much that it could have held by any ap- 
peal. It would almost seem that the greatest 
minds have had the quickest apprehension 
of these intangible principles of religious 
beliefs that escape the material middle-class 
mind. Simplicity of belief,and not only that 
but simple acceptance of the methods that 
have kept belief alive all these years, seem as 
naturally part of the equipment of greatness 
as they are of childishness and innocence. 


The Faith 
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One of the chief problems of the present day is restoring to business that freedom of 
opportunity which democracy presupposes. It ts a problem in which THE AMERICAN 
MaGazine ts particularly interested and for which it expects to labor continuously. The 
importance of the present struggle of the government to break the monopolistic power of 
interstate corporations is so great, its present suit against the Standard Oil Company 
illustrates so admirably all the features in the problem of freeing commerce, that we have 
asked Miss Tarbell to postpone further the publication of her notable studies of the Tariff 
and give to our readers her reasons for believing the great suit justifiable, These articles 
oill bring Miss Tarbell’s work on the Standard Oil Company up to date. —THeE EDITOR. 


GER AR aa\N Y communication which 
Pieler Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
ay {qe chooses to make to the 
We N American public deserves 
KON attention. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is the recognized 
leader in certain modern 
commercial practices which are of vast 
national importance, he is the recognized 
founder of a school of commercial morality 
which is of even more importance. For 
thirty-five years he and his principles have 
been watched by the people of the United 
States with increasing interest, — also with 
increasing hostility. Mr. Rockefeller has 
always shrunk from the interest and de- 
plored the hostility. Both, he has claimed, 
were due entirely to a misunderstanding of 
the intent and purpose of what he was up to. 

Very well, the people have replied, 
explain to us frankly what you are up to, 
and again and again they have summoned 
him before their tribunals that he might do 
so. Almost invariably the result has 
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been unsatisfactory. Sometimes Mr. Rock- 
efeller has escaped his inquisitors by 
evading subpoena, sometimes by refusing 
to answer “by advice of counsel ”; often he 
has taken refuge behind an ignorance of the 
affairs of his great concern which if it had 
been genuine would have caused his imme- 
diate removal by any sane board of directors. 
Sometimes his answers have not tallied with 
documents. Now and then he has been 
frank. But ‘whether evading, feigning 
ignorance or telling the truth, Mr. Rocke- 
feller has always worn an air of such pa- 
tience, serenity and plausibility that he has 
impressed his most bitter critics, forcing 
them, if they were candid, to stop and ask 
themselves, “Is he right? Can it be that 
such confident expression, such forbearance, 
such an air of rightness, can come from any- 
thing but an inner conviction of blameless- 
ness?” The circumstances attending Mr. 
Rockefeller’s latest utterances, as well as 
their fullness, give them unusual interest. 
Perhaps indeed Mr. Kockefeller has never 
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spoken when there has been more reason 
for asking “Is he right ?”—or more reason 
for thinking that he might be. 


Mr. Rockefeller s Complaint 


Almost every reading person in the 
United States is somewhat familiar with the 
events which called out Mr. Rockefeller’s 
recent expressions. They were forced by a 
legal bombardment of the Standard Oil 
Company, the like of which this country has 
never seen. Not one suit but a dozen were 
simultaneously brought in 1906 against the 
concern. The suits were not brought by 
individuals, but by states—not only by 
states but by the United States, and the gist 
of them all was that Mr. Rockefeller and 
his associates were cheating the people. 
In at least five different states the govern- 
ment arraigned the company for using the 
railroads in such a way as to injure the 
interests of the people. It has been cal- 
culated that if the Standard should be 
found guilty in all the cases where it 
has been indicted for accepting freight 
concessions and should be punished with 
the maximum fines, the sum total would 
amount to over one hundred and sixty 
million dollars! 

Not only is the Standard in the courts for 
offenses against the freedom of the road, for 
which the maximum penalty is a sum 
greater than its entire capitalization, but 
the state of Missouri and the United States 
have it on trial for conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, and it will soon be required to 
show why it does not merit dissolution. 

These suits are not mere paper suits,— 
they are not being pigeonholed. They are 
all being pushed with a Rooseveltian 
strenuosity, and one of them—that now 
historic as the case of the Big Fine—has 
been won by the government. 

Up to the time that the court punished 
him with a maximum penalty of something 
over twenty-nine million dollars, Mr. Rocke- 
feller had nothing to say about the con- 
certed attack on his great position, but the 
fine opened his mouth, and, as always in 
the past thirty-five years when he has felt it 
necessary to reply to the people, he uttered 
a protest. A “great injustice” was being 
done his company, he declared. It arose 
“from ignorance of how the great business 

œ founded and how it was fostered.” 

r all these years,” Mr. Rockefeller is 
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reported to have said plaintively, “no one 
has known and no one seems ta have cared 
enough to find out how it came into exist- 
ence!” He expressed himself as “ sur- 
prised” that an administration could exist 
which would countenance an attack on him, 
and he added, “ earnestly and deliberately,” 
so writes his interviewer: “The runaway 
policy of the present administration toward 
great business combinations of all kinds 
can have only one result. It means dis- 
aster to the country, financial depression 
and financial chavs.” 


The Official Complaint 


Simultaneously with Mr. Rockefeller’s 
interview the directors of the Standard Oil 
Company sent out to their “employees and 
stockholders” (and incidentally addressed 
copies to most of the rest of the population*) 
a“ word in advance,” which naturally, being 
a family affair, is couched in less restrained 
terms than Mr. Rockefeller used in his 
interview. However, it makes the same 
points. This “word” declares the “ com- 
pany’s absolute innocence of wrongdoing 
in any of the prosecutions lately instituted 
against it in the federal courts.” It de- 
clares its conviction in the case of the Big 
Fine was due to “public clamor” and 
“vindictive politics,” and goes on to say: 

“So persistent and adroit has been the 
warfare waged with all the overpowering 
authority of the Federal Administration 
against the Standard Oil Company that it 
has been manifestly difficult to get a fair 
hearing before the public or in a large 
portion of the press, the latter, to its great 
harm, swayed alike by socialistic outcry from 
below and political pressure from above.” 

And it follows up this explanation by a 
warning like that of Mr. Rockefeller that 
attacks of this kind are aimed at the 
“nation’s industrial and mercantile life.” 

All of this amounts to saying that the 
Roosevelt Administration is persecuting the 
Standard Oil Company, and that the object 
of the persecution is popular applause. 
The charge is grave—very grave. If true, 
it is a greater crime than any that the 
Standard Oil Company is on trial for. But 
is it true? Is Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign 
against the Standard Oil Company founded 
in ignorance. Has he nothing behind him 

* At this writing (September) men are working until 


midnight ina New York express oflice sending out pack- 
ing cases of these statements. 
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but “public clamor,” no end but political 
power ? 


The Kansas Oil War of 1904-1905 


Take a look at its start. Everybody still 
remembers the lively outbreak of indigna- 
tion against Mr. Rockefeller and his col- 
leagues which 
stirred up the 
state of Kansas 
in the winter of 
1904-’05. It 
was an oil war 
as hot in temper 
and as deter- 
mined in spirit 
as those which 
characterized 
the oil regions: 
of Pennsylvania 
in the ’70’s and 
*80’s, and its 
cause was the 
same: A sud- 
den realization 
that the great 
deposit of pe- 
troleum which 
had just been 
discovered to 
lie under the 
southeast 
corner of the 
state was en- 
tirely in the 
power of the 
Standard Oil 
Company; that 
such was the 
Standard’s con- 
trol over rail 
transportation 
that no man 
could ship a 
barrel of oil out of Kansas at a profit, such 
its control over pipe lines that no producer 
could sell a barrel of oil except to the 
Standard, and no independent refiner could 
buy a barrel of oil without endangering the 
business of the man who sold it; such its 
control over markets that no dealer could 
stand up for any length of time against its 
price-cutting. 

The Kansans saw one after another of the 
little independent efforts which had grown 
up in the pioneer days of the industry 
snuffed out by the Standard, and as they 
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It was on evidence submitted by Mr. Garfield 
that Mr. Roosevelt's Department of Justice brought 
suit against the Standard Oil Company 
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disappeared they saw the oil they had been 
working for years to find and were staking 
their fortunes to take from the ground, 
suddenly subjected to new and arbitrary 
standards of value and to steady and, they 
believed, arbitrary fall in price. 

Now, almost every man and woman in 
Kansas owned 
more or less oil 
stock; almost 
every man and 
woman seemed 
to know, too, 
the kind of 
game the Stand- 
ard had played 
for years in the 
Eastern oil- 
fields. The 
parallel be- 
tween its early 
operations and 
the present was 
so plain that al- 
most to a man 
the Kansans 
rose in revolt. 
It is about to 
play the old 
Pennsylvania 
game on us, the 
state cried. It 
has made it- 
self our only 
transporter and 
buyer, and is 
driving out even 
the smallest 
competitive in- 
terests; it is go- 
ing now to give 
usits own price. 
We are com- 
pletely in its 
power. For two or three months the air of 
the excitable state was blue with indignation 
and threats. It did not clear up until the 
state legislature had passed a series of acts 
for regulating the oil trade which, taken as 
a whole, are in the author’s judgment the 
best ever passed by an oil state. The 
Standard Oil Company answered the legis- 
lation by boycotting Kansas oil and by 
beginning at various points to take out 
pipes and pull down tanks. 

The fury and noise of the Kansas oil war 
drew the attention of the whoie country. 
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Iho imposed the twenty-nine-million-dollar fine. 


In 1906 Judge 


Landis imposed the maximum penalty of $20,000 for each offense 
on the Chicago & Alton convicted of paying rebates—the same fine 
that he imposed on the Standard Oil Company 


While the bulk of the people of the United 
States probably believed at that moment that 
in the past the Standard Oil Company had 
been guilty of unjust alliances with the rail- 
roads and of systematic hindrance of inde- 
pendent efforts, they also believed these 
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things to be “past history.” That is, they 
believed that the laws for the regulation of 
railroads, the anti-trust laws, and the in- 
creased publicity required in business, had 
made repetition of the early operations of 
the Standard Oil Company impossible. 
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But here was the good old game. More 
impressive still, it had been played so 
quietly that nobody had realized what was 
going on until it was all over and Kansas 
was captured! How wasit done? Congress 
seems to have considered it a fit subject 
to look into, and in February, 1905, an 
investigation of the Kansas situation was 
ordered. 


Mr. Garfield Investigates the Oil 
Industry 


The machine to which this investigation 
was enttusted was the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and the Commissioner in charge 
was Mr. James R. Garfield. Now, just 
before Mr. Garfield started on his work he 
put out a report on the beef trust which 
was highly unsatisfactory, to radicals of the 
country and was especially unpopular in 
Kansas. The idea of his being able to 
investigate their oil war was greeted with 
jeers by the excited state, but Mr. Garfield 
went about his business cheerfully and 
quietly. He soon saw that it was impos- 
sible to explain the Kansas oil war without 
understanding the oil industry of the coun- 
try: who produced the crude oil—who gath- 
ered and transported it—who refined it—who 
carried the products to the markets of the 
world—who sold them there, and not only 
who did all these things but how they did 
them. It was a gigantic task and Mr. Gar- 
field had to have assistance. He personally 
visited all the larger oil-fields and made him- 
self familiar with all the processes and 
methods of the industry, but he sent agents 
in a hundred directions to get specific in- 
formation, to examine books, to interview 
dealers. The Standard Oil Company, 
stung by the tone of a report from the 
Bureau of Corporations, recently sent out 
a communication reflecting on the attitude 
of these agents toward their task. It was 
the report of a colloquy said to have taken 
place between one of them and an English 
dealer in Russian oil: 

“tU. S. Agent.—You have had contract relation 
in times past with the Standard Oil Company ?’ 

“t English Dealer.—Yes.’ 

“+ U. S. Agent.—Will you permit me to read 
the contract?’ 

“t English Dealer.—I will not and am amazed 
that you should make such a request.’ 

etU. S. Agent.—My reason for making the 
request is that as a competitor of the Standard Oil 
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Company I should think you would be very glad 
to assist us in ‘‘downing them ”.'” 

If this colloquy is correctly reported, it 
was of course highly improper. It is not 
strange, however, that the history of the 
Standard Oil Company being what it is, 
there should have been predisposition 
against it among many of the agents. No 
doubt, too, some of the agents were unduly 
important in their quest; others were so un- 
familiar with the general oil industry that 
they could not ask intelligent questions and 
probably would not have recognized an 
important new fact if they had found 
it. That is, at the start, there was a per- 
centage of incompetents in the investi- 
gating force, just as there is in every body, 
particularly one called together hurriedly, 
but they were weeded out as rapidly as 
their incompetency was proved, and the 
force as a whole was from the first intelli- 
gent and trustworthy. 

The findings which Mr. Garfield was 
able to lay before Mr. Roosevelt before the 
end of a year convinced the President and 
his Department of Justice that the anger 
of the Kansans and the general popular 
complaint against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany were far from being the echoes of 
“past history”; that they had their birth 
in practices of to-day; that the Standard Oil 
Company aimed to-day, as always, to exer- 
cise a real czarship over the oil industry of 
Pennsylvania, of Ohio, of Illinois, of- 
Kansas, of every section, indeed, where oil 
worth the refining was to be found; that 
it was able to keep this dominant posi- 
tion to-day, as it had secured it in the 
first place, by combining with wonderful 
business sense and energy practices either 
illegal or contrary to the public good and 
to the laws of decency. That is, Mr. 
Roosevelt was convinced by what Mr. Gar- 
field laid before him that the Standard Oil 
Company is to-day conspiring to restrain 
trade and accomplishing it by combining 
illegitimate with legitimate practices. 


Mr. Roosevelt Acts 


Now, the laws of the United States forbid 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. What 
was there, then, for a President of the 
United States to do, in face of the evidence 
before him, but prosecute? Nothing, unless 
he were a man to whom evading a clear 
duty is easier than discharging it. Mr. 
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Roosevelt is not that kind. He is a man 
with a passion for doing his duty, and in 
1906 he brought suit against Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his colleagues in the Federal 
courts of the United States for violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law forbidding con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

But to win such a suit, to prove the con- 
spiracy, Mr. Roosevelt must have clearly 
established each element of that conspiracy. 
If he was to attack the great concern in its 
final stronghold, he must overcome one by 
one the outposts to that stronghold. He 
must prove that the Standard Oil Company 
used the railroads illegally, that it con- 
trolled the great pipe line system for gather- 
ing and carrying crude oil, and exercised its 
control contrary to obvious rules of justice; 
that it organized and reorganized the multi- 
tude of companies of which it was made up 
to evade the laws; that it abused the 
customs of the market-place; that it did all 
of these things in secret, by connivance and 
by bribery, and for the purpose of limiting 
the trade of its rivals. 

The first of Mr. Rockefeller’s outposts 
which Mr. Roosevelt chose to assail was his 
illegal use of secret rates on the railroads. 
He began his assault by directing Mr. 
Garfield to issue as a first report what he 
had discovered about the advantages the 
Standard enjoyed in shipping its refined 
oil by rail. 

The Standard Oil Company has accused 
Mr. Roosevelt of issuing this particular re- 
port out of the logical order * for political 
reasons, “to influence the Hepburn rate 
bill then before Congress.” It looks very 
much as if it was right. The passage of 
the bill was in some doubt. Mr. Roose- 
velt unquestionably believed it to be of 
great importance to the country that it pass. 
He knew what Mr. Garfield had been finding 
out about the way the railroads handled re- 
fined oil for the Standard. He knew that 
the facts if made public would certainly 
have weight, and like the finished and far- 
sighted politician he is, he launched that 
portion of the oil investigation regardless of 
order and logic at the time when it was 
calculated to do the most good. A stickler 
for appearances would not have done it, 
but Mr. Roosevelt is more intent on results 
than appearances. 

*The logical order for Mr. Garfield's reports would 
have been, of course; (n Production and distribution of 


crude oil, (œ Refining, (3) Transportation of retined, 
(qd Marketing. 
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Mr. Garfield Denounces the Standards 
Railway Relations 


He could not have had a more effective 
big stick than Mr. Garfield’s report. It 
was an out-and-out denunciation. 

“The Standard Oi Company,” Mr. 
Garfield announced in his letter of sub- 
mittal, “has habitually received from the 
railroads, and is now receiving, secret rates 
and other unjust and illegal discriminations. 

Many oj these discriminations were 
clearly in violation of the interstate com- 
merce laws, and others, whether technically 
illegal or not, had the same efject upon com- 
petitors. These discriminations have been 
so long continued, so secret, so ingeniously 
applied to new conditions oj trade, and so 
large in amount as to make it certain that 
they were due to concerted action by the 
Standard and the railroads.” And then 
followed some five hundred pages of report. 
This report was startling even to those who 
thought themselves fairly familiar with the 
advantages of the Standard’s position. It 
showed that practically nowhere in the 
United States could an independent rejiner 
ship his product on equal terms with his 
great competitor. He could not go into 
Eastern New England because the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
refused to prorate on oil—that is, to give a 
through rate—as it did on all other com- 
modities. He cquld not get into Vermont 
because by an ingenious combination of 
secret rates on the New York Central and 
Rutland reads the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was able to ship for less than 16 
cents what cost the independent who 
attempted to do business there 33 cents. 
He was at the greatest disadvantage 
in trying for a market in Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. Into this territory the Standard was 
given a rate from its great Western supply- 
station, Whiting, Indiana, through an out- 
of-the-way shipping-point—one which a 
shipper would never think of inquiring 
about—Grand Junction, Tennessee. To 
make it more unlikely that it would be dis- 
covered, this rate was not named from Whit- 
ing, but from Dolton, Minois, a junction near 
Whiting! The rate between Dolton and 
Grand Junction was so low to the Standard 
Oil Company (13 cents) that it was able 
to ship oil at about one-third less than the 
independent competitors for the market 
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Diagram showing the comparative rates between Whiting, Indiana, and Rochester, 
New York (Standard shipping-points), and Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania (Independent points) 


located at Toledo and Cleveland. To make 
it still more unlikely that this rate would 
become known, the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois and the Illinois Central, the two 
roads concerned in it, arranged to blind-bill 
the oil—that is, to make out bills without a 
rate and mark them prepaid! Mr. Garfield 
published in full the correspondence show- 
ing this arrangement. One illuminating 
extract from a letter by the general freight 
agent of the Illinois Central to the general 
freight agent of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois reads:— 

* In view of the circumstances which surround 
the making and application of the tariff, the 13- 
cent rate, between Dolton, Illinois, and Grand 
Junction, Tennessee, and with which you are of 
course entirely familiar, we believe that it would be 
advisable to arrange to have the shipments way- 
billed through prepaid, which means not to show 
any rates or divisions of same, and have settle- 
ments as between your road, the E. & T. H. and 
our lines made through the accounting depart- 
ment,” 


Tariff Conspiractes 


But there were points in the South which 
could not be reached through Grand Junc- 
tion. To aid the Standard to get to them 


cheaper than its competitors could do, the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois gave it a secret 
rate through Evansville, Indiana, and 
effectively to conceal this rate the railroad 
made out a false bill—that is, a bill which 
named one rate while another was col- 
lected. Into Louisiana, into Indian Ter- 
ritory, into Missouri, advantages were given 
the Standard in similar ways. No matter 
where Mr. Garfield turned, he found the 
Standard had the advantage. He found 
that, while the general policy of the rail- 
roads is to equalize conditions of compe- 
tition into a given market, in the case of 
oil this policy is reversed; the study seemed 
to be to make them as unequal as possible 
and always for the benefit of the Standard. 
He found that the rule which is allowed 
everywhere on railroads, that the longer 
haul be given a cheaper rate per mile than 
the short haul (a just arrangement, since 
the heavy expenses in transporting freight, 
loading, unloading and accounting, are 
equal in both cases), was habitually disre- 
garded if it would not benefit the Standard, 
but was regarded if it would benefit the 
Standard. 
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The unanimity of advantage was so 
general that Mr. Garfield concluded, as 
Lincoln did forty-eight years ago about 
the slavery policy of the Democrats, that 
when we sce a lot of timbers, which we 
know have been gotten out at different 
times and places by different workmen, 
joined together, and we see they exactly 
make the frame of a house or a mill, ail 
the tenons and mortises exactly fitting, and 
all the lengths and proportions ‘of the differ- 
ent pieces exactly adapted to their respective 
places and not a piece too many or too few, 
in such a case we find it impossible not to 
believe that the workmen all understood 
one another from the beginning and all 
worked upon a common plan or draft 
drawn up before the first blow was struck. 
He expressed his conclusion in the unmis- 
takable terms quoted above. “ These dis- 
criminalions have been so long continued, 
so secret, so ingeniously applied to new 
conditions of trade and so large in amount 
as to make it certain that they were due to 
concerted action by the Standard and the 
railroads.” 

Now what was a President of the United 
States todo in the face of such a report? 
Since February 13, 1903, there has been on 
the statute-books of the United States the 
following law known as the Elkins law:— 

“And it shall be unlawful for any person, per- 
sons or corporation to offer, grant or give, or to 
solicit, accept or receive any rebate, concession or 
discrimination in respect of the transportation of 
any property in interstate or foreign commerce by 
any common carrier subject to said act to regulate 
commerce and the acts amendatory thereto, 
whereby any such property shall by auy device 
whatever be transported at a less rate than that 
named in the taritis published and fled by such 
carrier as is required by said act to regulate com- 
merce and the acts amendatory thereto, or whereby 
any other advantage is given or discrimination is 
practiced, Every person or corporation who shall 
offer, grant, or give or solicit, accept or receive 
any such rebi utes, concession or discrimination, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and on 
conviction rhiereut, shall be punished by a fine of 


not less than one thousand dollars nor more than 
twenty thousand dollars.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Backs up Mr. Garfield 


If Mr. Garfield's report was true, then 
the Standard Oil Company, as well as the 
railroad, was guilty under the Elkins law, 
and it was the Standard Oil Company 
which Congress had ordered investigated. 

If Mr. Roosevelt ever had any doubt 
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about the wisdom of instituting suits against 
the Standard Oil Company on the basis of 
the Garfield report, it must have been 
entirely removed by a second report on the 
same subject which came some eight 
months later from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—the report of an investigation 
also ordered by Congress. This second 
report came with double authority. It 

mizht have been pleaded against Mr. Gar- 
field's report that it was based only on 
private inquiries, but not so the Interstate 
Commerce Commission report. The ma- 
terial on which it was based was gathered 
at public hearings where the witnesses 
were sworn and where both railroads and 
Standard Oil Company were represented 
by counsel and had full opportunity for 
counter-testimony. It might have been 
pleaded against Mr. Gartield’s report that 
it came from a new and inexperienced 
bureau, anxious to make a record, but not 
so the Interstate Commerce Commission 
report. It came from a bureau which for 
twenty years had been giving its time to 
railroad matters and knew a discrimination 
when it saw one. It also had learned that 
the better part of valor is discretion. 

And what was the conclusion of the Com- 
mission on the sworn evidence it took? 
Why, this: “The investigations of the 
Commissioner of Corporations conclusively 
prove that the Standard Oil Company 
has enjoyed secret rates possessing all the 
elements of illegal rates and probably 
fact illegal, and that the advantages so 
obtained over independent. shippers have 
been of very great value to the company. 
This Commission re-examined in several 
instances the conditions surrounding the use 
oj these rates and the sworn testimony bejore 
us abundantly confirms the conclusions 
reached by the Commissioner oj Corporations 
and stated in his report.” 

Mr. Rockefeller says that the attack on 
him is founded on injustice having its birth 
in ignorance. His directors say that it is 
the result of “public clamor” and “ vin- 
dictive politics,’ but no one can examine 
these two reports and understand how a 
President of the United States could do 
anything else than lay them before the De- 
partment of Justice. The very railroads 
themselves admitted their guilt in several 
cases by immediately correcting the ine- 
qualities when they were unearthed by Mr. 
Gartield. 
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As we know, the facts unearthed were 
laid before grand juries for examination and 
in every case the Standard was indicted, and 
the one case decided, that of the Big Fine, 
has been won by the government. Mr. 
Rockefeller’s directors say it was won only 
by “the most hair-splitting technicalities,” 
and Mr. Rockefeller is said to have declared 
that the fine would never be collected. 
Without presuming to weigh legal evidence, 
what is there in the case of the Big Fine 
which a layman can understand ?—what is 
the common sense of it? 


Suspicious Advantages 


Some sixteen years ago the Standard Oil 
Company completed at Whiting, Indiana— 
about sixteen miles from Chicago—a great 
refining plant. This plant drew its crude 
supply by pipe line from the oil-fields of 
Ohio and Indiana. Its market was the 
South, Southwest and Middle West. In- 
deed, the Whiting plant was equipped to 
supply at least one-third of the Standard’s 
market in the United States. Now ever 
since the Whiting plant was completed the 
independent refineries in Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg and northwestern Penn- 


sylvania, which were trying to compete with 
the Standard in these Southern and Western 
markets, have complained bitterly of prac- 
tices of the railroads which they declared 
were discriminations. For instance, all of 
the roads east of Chicago refused to prorate 
with the Western roads on oil after the 
Whiting plant was complete, though as 
long as the Standard used them to ship 
they had done so. They refused to give 
storage facilities at Chicago, at reasonable 
rates, though it was proved recently that the 
Lake Shore for years had given the Standard 
every facility at Chicago—rent free! The 
charges were assessed, but the chief traffic 
man of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad gave orders that they 
should never be collected. There were 
other complaints. Naturally Mr. Garfield 
gave particular attention to the relation of 
the Standard to the railroads which served 
Whiting. 

One of the chief gateways through which 
the Whiting oil was distributed was East St. 
Louis. It was through East St. Louis that 
practically all of the great Southwest was 
supplied. But when Mr. Garfield began to 
study the rates through this point, he found 
a puzzling complication. He found that 
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the Standard Oil Company shipped from 
Whiting, Indiana, to East St. Louis by 
three routes: the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, 
and the Chicago and Alton. He found that 
the only rate filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by any of these three 
roads in the time he had under examina- 
tion, that is, since the Elkins law was 
passed, was a class rate of 18 cents. No 
commodity rate on oil between these two 
points appeared. But when Mr. Garfield 
came to examine the books of the railroads 
and of the Standard Oil Company, he found 
that all three roads had been receiving 
from the Standard not a class rate of 18 
cents but a commodity rate of 6 or 6} 
cents. He found also that this rate of 
6 cents was neither filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission nor kept for 
public inspection at the freight offices and 
stations of the companies.* He found that 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy issued 
a billing order for each year, stating that 
the oil rate was 6 cents to all shippers, but 
this order never went to anybody but the 
company’s agents. This road collected its 
6-cent rate in the regular way—that is, 
through its freight agents—and the rate 
appeared on the way-bills, but it was 
effectively secret. 

On the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Mr. Garfield found that no rate on oil was 
quoted from Whiting; it was quoted from 
Dolton, a switching station in Illinois. This 
road also “ blind-billed” the oil shipped to 
East St. Louis, as it did the oil which went 
over it to Grand Junction (see above), and 
it did not collect bills in the usual way, but 
through the Auditor’s office. 

* The provisions requiring the publication and filing of 
tariff schedules are as follows: = 

“Every common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act shall print and keep open to public inspection 
schedules showing the rates and fares and charges for 
the transportation of passengers and property which any 
such common carrier has established and which are in 
force at the time upen its route. The schedules printed 
as aforesaid by any such commen carrier shall plainly 
state the places upon its railroad between which property 
and passengers will be carried, and shall contain the 
classification of freight in force, and shall also state 
separately the terminal charges and any rules or regula- 
tions which in any wise change, affect, or determine any 
part or the aggregate of such aforesaid rates and fares 
and charges. Such schedules shall be plainly printed in 
large type, and copies for the use of the public shall be 
posted in two public and conspicuous places in every 
depot, station or office of such carrier where passengers 
or freight, respectively, are received for transportation 
in such form that they shall be accessible to the public 
and can be conveniently inspected, 

Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act shall file with the Commission hereinafter provided four 
copies of its schedutes of rates, fares, and charges which 
have been established and published in compliance with 


the requirements of this section, and shall promptly 
notify said commission of all changes made in the same. 
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The most peculiar situation he found 
was on the Chicago and Alton. For here 
not only were the laws regarding filing and 
posting of rates disregarded, but the way-bills 
made out by freight agents were either for 
18 cents or for 10 cents! The agent did not 
collect these bills. He forwarded them to 
the Auditor’s office, as did the agent of the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois, and the Au- 
ditor collected not the rate charged in the 
bill; he collected but 6 cents! 

Mr. Garfield, after going over the whole 
case, talking with the Standard agents, 
many railroad officials and agents and 
independent dealers, concluded that the 
6-cent rate on all these roads was intended 
to be secret. Several railroad agents and 
officials indeed admitted to him that it 
was intended to be “private” or “semi- 
private” or “for the benefit of the Standard 
Oil Company,” and there were also a large 
number of corroborating circumstances to 
strengthen his conclusion. Not only did 
Mr. Garfield conclude that the railroads 
were giving an illegal rate to the Standard 
which discriminated seriously against its 
competitors, he concluded that “the whole 
scheme of the 6-cent rate; including both the 
failure to file the tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the secret meth- 
ods of billing, was devised with the knowledge 
and at the suggestion oj the Standard Oil 
Company and primarily for the purpose of 
concealing the extraordinarily low rates from 
tts competitors.” 


“ Hatr-splitting Technicalities” 


It was on this evidence submitted by 
Mr. Garfield that Mr. Roosevelt’s Depart- 
ment of Justice brought suit against the 
Standard Oil Company. It won the suit— 
won it on the “most hair-splitting techni- 
calities,” the Standard Oil Company de- 
clares, and James A. Moffett, the president 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
the particular member of the Trust which 
was sued, has sent out a “ statement,” which 
has troubled many fair-minded people, 
arousing a fear in them lest the government 
has been led astray. Even in the Pennsyl- 
vania oil regions, where the record of the 
Standard is so well known and where there 
is a pretty general foregone conclusion that 
whatever the charge, it is guilty, the writer 
found many independent oil men last fall de- 
ploring the “mistake” of the courts in the 
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C. & A. case. “Give ’em a square deal,” 
these men said. “No matter what they’ve 
done in the past, we won’t stand for vin- 
dictive prosecution.” A close look at the 
points in the statement will, we think, con- 
vince anybody that the “mistakes” are not 
of governmental making. 

Briefly, the points Mr. Moffett makes are 
that 18 cents was a class rate never intended 
to apply to oil—that oil went under a com- 
modity rate of 6cents. It is certain that a 
commodity rate of 6 cents was and had been 
paid for from ten to fifteen years by the 
Standard Oil Company on all three roads. 
But the fact that that was what they had 
paid for so long does not make it legal. The 
only thing that would make the 6 per cent. 
commodity rate legal was filing with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and keep- 
ing it at all freight offices and stations 
for the inspection of the public. And that 
was not done at any time in the period under 
consideration by any one of the three roads. 
It is not a question of class or commodity 
rates. The question is whether the law in 
regard to rates was obeyed. It was not. 
The only rate on oil a shipper could have 


found with the Interstate Commerce Com- ` 


mission was an 18-cent class rate. The 
conspicuous tariff naming this class rate 
itself included numerous commodity rates, 
but it mentioned none on oil. Eighteen 
cents is the rate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have quoted if it had 
been asked for the rate, that is what Mr. 
Garfield would have supposed to be the 
rate if he had not compared the books of 
the companies concerned with the tariffs at 
Washington. 

“But,” says Mr. Moffett, “Whiting is in 
the Chicago shipping district, the Alton filed 
an ‘application sheet’ with the commission, 
applying the Chicago rates to Whiting.” 
That is true, but the Alton did not file the 
Chicago rate with the “application sheet.” 
If it had done so, the rate would have been 
legal. We repeat, there was nothing with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
show that the rate on oil between the two 
points was other than 18 cents. Under 
these circumstances anything but 18 cents 
was illegal. 


The Standard Pleads Ignorance 


But Mr. Moffett goes on to plead: “We 
thought it was filed—our agent asked the 


rate clerk of the Chicago and Alton at 
Chicago, and was told that it was filed.” 
This may be true, though the rate clerk 
on examination swore that he could not 
have told the Standard agent that because 
he knew they were not filed. Moreover, 
how can Mr. Moffett expect a jury or the 
public to believe they did not know what 
was on file in Washington—or not on file 
there!—when they have before them evi- 
dence of the efficiency, the alertness and the 
almost omniscience of his company’s 
traffic department? It was shown by the 
government that this department was in 
charge of an expert traffic man, that he had 
a system of collecting and keeping tariff 
schedules as complete and as accurate as a 
railroad company, and that this department 
actually had in its possession the tariff 
sheets showing that the only rate on oil 
actually filed and posted was 18 cents. 
Again, can a company which has a spy 
system so perfect that it follows every 
barrel of independent oil put onto a railroad 
from the hour of its shipment to the hour of 
its arrival in the corner grocery of the most 
out-of-the-way country town, and which in 
a score of ways tries to prevent that shipper 
ever selling another barrel of his oil to that 
corner grocer, expect the country to believe 
that a matter so important as the legal rate 
of freight between two great shipping 
points is not known to it? Can he expect 
us to believe it when we have before us the 
very correspondence arranging to conceal 
another illegal rate made by one of the same 
railroads out of the same shipping point (see 
above)? Moreover, how could he expect a 
jury to believe the traffic manager of the 
Standard Oil Company thought he was 
paying a legal open-rate over the Chicago 
and Alton when again and again the rate 
quoted in the bills he received from the 
Auditor of the railroad—not from the 
freight agents—was 18 or Io cents per 
hundred pounds, and he was paying but 
6 cents? 

And finally, how dare Mr. Moffett con- 
tend that he thought the 6-cent rate legal 
when the Assistant Auditor of the rail- 
road company was compelled to produce 
on the witness-stand at the trial a book 
which contained the unlawful rebating 
transactions in which the Alton had been en- 
gaged during the period under consideration? 
The accounts with the Standard were kept in 
this book. On one side of the transaction 
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the Standard was charged with the amount of 
the freight, figured at the rate of either 
10 or 18 cents, depending upon the par- 
ticular portion of the period. (During 
part of the time the Alton charged up the 
freight at ro cents and during the re- 
mainder of the time at 18 cents.) On the 
other side of the account were the payments 
by the Standard made at the 6-cent rate. 
The difference was struck and the Auditor 
testified that this was charged off as “ Over- 
charge freight earnings.” These rebates 
accounts, a sample page of which is given 
in the footnote,* were kept in a little black 
ledger marked on the back “Unpaid 
Coupons C. & H. R. R. Auditors.” 

Does Mr. Moffett expect us to believe 
that the Chicago and Alton was taking all 
this trouble to benefit the Standard Oil 
Company without the Standard’s know- 
ledge? He asks the impossible. 


Was Judge Landis Unfair ? 


Another point of Mr. Moffett’s statement 
which has troubled many candid people is 
the Standard’s claim that it had no motive 
in shipping over the Alton or concealing the 
rate at which it shipped, since it could have 
shipped all of its oil—and did ship much— 
over the Chicago and Eastern at a 6}-cent 
rate, which Mr. Moffett declares was “a 
lawful, published and filed rate between 
Whiting and East St. Louis,” and he com- 
plains bitterly because Judge Landis, 
before whom the case was tried, refused to 
admit the evidence of the Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois rate. Now what are the facts? 
They have been partially stated above, but 
for the sake of clearness let us repeat them 
as they were brought out at the trial: 


* Chappell 
Standard Oil Audit Account June, 1904. 
June 15 Audit 134 1,135.34 2,207.82 
135 1,849.79 
136 1,216.33 
138 1,810.66 
139 34.95 
140 302.86 
6,349.63 4,141.81 2,207.82 
June 30 Audit 232 251.25 2,092.83 
233 730.39 
234 26.55 
235 2,764.4: 
236 168.2 
5,811.45 3,718.62 2,092.83 
(37 344.33 344-32 
237 1,203.32 1,203. 32 
1,547.45 1,547.65 
13,708.73 7,860.43 5,848.30 


It is true that at the trial the attorneys 
for the Standard Oil Company did offer 
certain evidence relating to the rate over 
the C. & E. I. It is also true that the 
Judge excluded that evidence. The law 
provides that a shipper shall not have his 
property transported in interstate com- 
merce at less than the rate shown in the 
schedule published and filed by the carrier, 
as required by the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Manifestly when a shipper is dealing 
with a railroad he is bound to observe the 
rates named in its schedule without regard 
to what the rate may happen to be over 
some other road. So that upon the single 
issue of the guilt or innocence of the 
defendant the C. & E. I. testimony was held 
by Judge Landis to be wholly irrelevant. 
It was proper, however, to be considered 
by the Judge when it came to the determi- 
nation of the extent to which the defendant 
should be punished. He announced at the 
trial of the case, and also during the prog- 
ress of the argument of the motion for a 
new trial, that when he came to make up 
his mind as to the extent of the fine to be 
imposed he would give proper consideration 
to the C. & E. I. situation. He then called 
for all the evidence relating to the C. & F. 
I. rate and fully considered that matter in 
reaching his conclusion as to whether the 
defendant had been guilty of a gross vio- 
lation of the law or the violation was a 
purely technical one without the element of 
wrongful intent. 

Briefly stated, the facts as to the C. & E. 
I. rate are, that in 1894 and 1895 that rail- 
road company did file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a schedule which 
showed that the rate on oil from Dolton 
(Whiting was only mentioned in a foot- 
note) to East St. Louis was 6} cents. (The 
quarter of a cent represented certain ter- 
minal switching charges, so that the rate 
was essentially a rate of 6 cents per hun- 
dred pounds on oil between the points 
named.) This rate though filed was always 
blind-billed, and was always collected 
through the Auditor’s office. This situation 
continued until the rst of July, 1903. On 
that date the C. & E. I. issued a tariff 
which provided that the rates from Whit- 
ing to East St. Louis should be the cur- 
rent rates in effect from Chicago, except 
as to certain commodities therein specified. 
Oil was not one of the excepted commod- 
ities. Among the tariffs specifically referred 
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to in this application tariff was another 
tariff formerly issued by the C. & E. I., 
which named the rate of 18 cents per 
hundred pounds on commodities of the 
fifth class, which included oil. This appli- 
cation tariff, which was issued on the 1st 
of July, 1903, was generally distributed to 
all of the freight agents of the C. & E. I. 
and was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Its plain effect and evident 
intention was to hold out to the public 
that 18 cents was the lawful rate on oil. 
That this was the interpretation placed 
upon it by the railroad company is shown 
by the fact that on July 7, 1903, the day 
after it became effectual, another tariff 
naming a rate of 6} cents on oil from Chi- 
cago to East St. Louis was issued. This 
tariff, if it had been regularly filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
have been covered by the application tariff 
of July 1, 1903, because one of the tariffs 
named in the application tariff was tariff 
No. 7,986, and the tariff issued July 7, 1903, 
naming the 6}-cent rate, was issued in the 
shape of an amendment to this tariff No. 
7,986. This amendment No. 1 to tariff 
No. 7,986 was not filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until some time in 
1906. It was not distributed generally to 
the agents of the C. & E. I. It was 
retained at the Chicago office where settle- 
ments for freight were made. Copies of it, 
however, were sent to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany both at New York and Chicago. On 
its face it canceled in express terms the 
tariff of 1895 naming the 6}-cent rate. So 
that during the whole period covered by the 
indictments the situation over the C. & 
E. I. was this: The generally published and 
distributed tariffs of the C. & E. I.named 
an 18-cent rate on oil. The Standard Oil 
Company had in its possession the secret 
tariff, which showed on its face that the old 
6}-cent tariff of 1895 had been canceled. 
The new tariff naming the 6}-cent rate was 
not generally distributed by the railroad 
company, and was not on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Standard Oil Company knew the fact as to 
the cancellation of the old 6}-cent tariff, 
as to the issue of the new 6}-cent tariff, and 
as to the withholding of it from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is clear 
that the Standard Oil Company, during the 
period in question, was as guilty with re- 
spect to shipments made over the C. & E. 
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I. as with reference to shipments made 
over the Alton or the Burlington. 


Is Lawmaking Justified when Nobody 
ts Injured ? 


Another point raised by the Standard 
and made much of by its lawyers in 
pleading the case was that the 6-cent rate, 
secret or not, hurt nobody, since there was 
no independent oil shipped from Chicago. 
Mr. Moritz Rosenthal, who opened the 
Standard’s case to the jury, said: 


t The evidence in this case will show that the 
Standard Oil Company, which has its refineries 
out here at Whiting, Indiana, has the only oil re- 
finery in this entire district (the Chicago switch- 
ing district). It is the only shipper of oil between 
Chicago and any of these common points to St. 
Louis or any other point. There was no discrim- 
ination made in favor of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. There is no such claim in this case. This 
is not a case where the evidence has shown or will 
show that the Standard Oil Company was getting 
one rate and other shippers were getting other 
rates, because the uncontradicted testimony in 
this case will show beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt that the only shipper of oil from this entire 
locality in car load lots was the defendant in this 
case.” 

The testimony of Mr. Bogardus, the 
traffic manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, was in substance the same. That is, 
it was argued that because the Standard 
Oil Company had a monopoly of the oil 
business in the territory in question, there 
was therefore no motive on its part to violate 


- the law by taking from the railroad com- 


pany a rate which it did not believe to have 
been regularly and lawfully published and 
filed. When Judge Landis came to deliver 
his opinion, he replied effectively to this 
argument: 

“ This impresses the court as a peculiar argu- 
ment. It is novel indeed for a convicted defend- 
ant to urge the complete triumph of a dishonest 
course as a reason why such course should go un- 
punished. Of course there was no other shipper 
of oil, nor could there be so long as by a secret 
arrangement the property of the Standard Oil 
Company was hauled by railway common carriers 
for one-third of what anybody else would have to 


pay.” 
The Chicago and Alton Discrimi- 
nation a Serious Injury 


As a matter of fact, however, the 6-cent 
rate was and has been for years a scrious 
discrimination against the competitors of 
the Whiting refinery. As has been said, 
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these competitors are located principally at 
Toledo and at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
former is 433 miles from East St. Louis, the 
latter 522 miles. Whiting is 281 miles. 
Now the rule with railroads generally is to 
make such concessions in rates as to put 
competitors for a common market, located 
at different distances, on something like an 
equal footing. Generally railroads charge 
a higher rate per mile for a short than for a 
long haul, the heavy fixed charges being the 
same in both cases. For illustration, it can 
be said that in the Middle West territory, 
while the rate per ton, per mile, for 25 miles, 
is 4.4 cents, for 525 miles it is only 0.69 
cents. Yet in the case of Whiting the Stand- 
ard paid on oil 0.43 cents per ton per mile, 
while Toledo paid 0.79 cents and Cleveland 
0.75 cents. That is, the rate from Whiting 
was more than 42 per cent. below the rate 
from Cleveland, 45 per cent. below the rate 
from Toledo! Moreover, the secrecy of this 
rate put the independent shippers through 
East St. Louis at still greater disadvantage, 
for, as was shown in Mr. Garfield’s report 
and as the writer knows to be the fact, they 
supposed the Standard to be paying 18 
cents, and based their quotations on oil into 
the Southwestern territory on this rate. 

No, the Standard Oil Company was not 
convicted in the Chicago and Alton case on 
“hair-splitting technicalities.” It was con- 
victed on plain facts. It looks very much 
to a layman like the writer as though the 
“technicalities” in the case are all in the 
defense. 


The Big Fine 


The jury found the Standard Oil Com- 
pany guilty, and to Judge Kenesaw M. 
Landis fell the duty of punishing them. 
He gave them the maximum penalty, 
$29,240,000. A Big Fine ‘indeed! Why 
did he do it? A little matter of railroad 
discrimination—and they had been enjoying 
discrimination of one kind and another for 
thirty-five years! 

Is not there the very reason and the real 
justification of this great fine—a fine that 
has done more to break the sphinxlike 
attitude of Mr. Rockefeller and his great 
concern, in the face of law and public 
opinion, than anything which government 
or people have been able to do in the thirty- 
five years they have been struggling to force 
them to admit the public character of trans- 


portation and to observe the laws govern- 
ing it? For Judge Landis’ fine is not put on 
an inexperienced first offender. It is not 
applied to an offender who sinned from 
ignorance of the law or from the pressure of 
dire circumstances. It is applied to a con- 
cern which for thirty-five years has fought 
against recognizing a fundamental principle 
of common law, and that is the freedom of 
the road—an offender who presumed’ to 
come into Judge Landis’ court after all 
these years of struggle on the part of the 
people of the United States to force equality 
on the railroads, and plead that it has “a 
natural inherent right to make a private 
contract for a railroad rate.” Mr. Rocke- 
feller, to the writer’s knowledge, has in 
private conversation, even very recently, 
argued this right—that he, the big shipper, 
ought to have lower rates just as the buyer 
of ten dozen pairs of boots ought to get 
them cheaper per pair than the buyer of one 
pair—that is, Mr. Rockefeller and the 
Standard Oil Company, after thirty-five 
years of decisions, in and out of the courts, 
of popular uprisings, of lawmaking, of pun- 
ishments, still set themselves against the 
spirit of the common law, against the word 
of the written law, against the funda- 
mental American doctrine of equal oppor- 
tunity—that highways belong to the whole 
people and all men shall have equal rights 
on them. 


Twenty Years of Defiance 


In 1872 the popular struggle to make Mr. 
Rockefeller understand this obvious right 
began. After fifteen years of effort, in 1887 
the struggle brought forth a great Federal 
law—the Interstate Commerce Law, for- 
bidding explicitly all preferential railroad 
rates. Hear what Judge Landis had to say 
in giving his opinion in the Chicago and 
Alton case about the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s attitude toward this great statute of 
freedom: “Its adoption was preceded by 
vigorous opposition interposed by those 
who had been the beneficiaries of the vicious 
practices its enactment was designed to 
abolish. Immediately thereafter these per- 
sons set about to devise means for its 
evasion. The records of the courts and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
the employment of a large variety of schemes 
to accomplish this result. During the 
period since 1887 Congress has repeatedly 
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endeavored effectively to amend the law 
with a view to the accomplishment of its 
great object. Finally, in 1903, the Elkins 
law was passed. The court recalls that at 
that time the earnest hope was very generally 
entertained that at last a means had been 
devised that would put an end to prefer- 
ential railroad rates, and yet, beginning a 
few months thereafter, the Standard Oil 
Company procured 1,900 carloads of prop- 
erty to be shipped at an unlawful secret 
rate.” 

Is it strange that a just and fearless man 
like Judge Landis should be stirred with 
righteous indignation that a corporation 
created by the people should for thirty-five 
years defy the will of that people, should 
break and evade their laws, and always in 
doing it escape punishment? Is it strange 
that, stirred by a knowledge of the bitter 
things men have suffered through its 
law-breaking, the violence which has been 
done to the people as a mass, he should say, 
the time has come for it to feel the full 
weight of the hand of the law—for it to 
suffer the maximum penalty? Strange that 
when he fixed that penalty he should have 
deplored the fact that it was nothing but a 
money penalty—nothing but twenty-nine 
million dollars that he had the power to 
impose—strange that he should have re- 
gretted that under the Elkins law he had 
not the right to add to the Big Fine im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, or that he 
rejoiced that the new law remedies this 
‘“ obvious defect ” ? 
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And Judge Landis considered other 
features of this case besides defiance of law— 
he considered the subtle, corrupting nature 
of the methods the Standard Oil Company 
had been employing through all these years 
to secure these secret advantages. How, to 
carry them out, employees must be con- 
taminated, must be forced or bribed to 
secret and contemptible work. And he 
declared boldly: “The men who thus 
deliberately violate this law wound society 
more deeply than does he who counterfeits 
the coin or steals letters from the mail.” 
And he is right The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has wounded our national life by 
training great bodies of young employees to 
secret and devious ways of circumventing 
the laws of the country and by making it 
“worth their while” to break the rules of 
fairness and decency which should govern 
the intercourse of men whether in business 
or society. It is for these things continued 
over long years that they at last are suffering 
the full penalty of the law. And who shall 
say in the face of the facts that it is unjust? 
Who shall say in the face of the facts that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not justified in his vigorous 
application of the laws of the country to the 
Standard Oil Company? Certainly in this 
matter of the transportation of oil by the 
railroads he is justified, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller is wrong. 

But this is only one point in his line of 
attack—what about the others! 


(The second article in this series, to be published next month, deals with the great pipe-line 
system of the Standard Oil Company, through which it controls the crude oil manipulation 
of the country.) 


THE SLAVES WHO STAYED* 
PHIL’S TOM 
BY LUCINE FINCH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A 


E was my grandfather’s 
body servant, and there 
was between them that 
curiously strong bond that 
only a Southerner, who 
has had a faithful ser- 
vant, can know. 

He was given to my grandfather on his 
seventh birthday, green livery, gold but- 
tons and all. He was then eleven, and 
had, they say, the same dignity and the 
same wonderful smile that he had when 
I knew him, an old man over seventy. 

My grandfather used to say, when Phil’s 
Tom smiled you might as well “give in.” 
It was the most inclusive, bewitching and 
whimsical smile in the world. It was not 
the smile of a clever person, for it had 
nothing self-conscious in it. Its uncom- 
mon charm was that it had in it a beauti- 
ful out-going sympathy and a general 
optimism that was not necessarily humorous. 
When he was an old man, the wrinkles 
about his eyes, caused by much smiling, 
made you love him, whoever you were. 

He was always called “Phil’s Tom,” 
even by us of the third generation, and he 
loved that name best. He had been known 
to say once, “Pse Phil’s Tawm, suh,” when 
called plain “Tom” by a visitor. And 
he had added, “Yonder is my lil Marster 
Phil,” with the pride of one showing great 
possessions. His sweet and self-depre- 
ciating humility had a certain quaint dig- 
nity that was most charming and lovable. 

Although he was big and awkward and 
ungainly, he had a romance which turned 
into a tragedy, and made his eves deep 
with sadness, and it was many years before 
Phil’s Tom smiled again. 

He loved a little, bright vellow girl, 
named Dilsey. Dilsey was the coquette 


* “ Mammy,” the first of this series of sketches, 
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of the plantation, much hated by the 
women, her contemporaries, and much 
sought after by the men. She held a little 
court of her own, about her cabin door, 
for no one could sing with the piercing 
sweetness that Dilsey could and no one 
could dance with such beautiful abandon. 

To this gay little court came Phil’s Tom 
with the other men. Though the others 
laughed and joked and danced with Dil- 
sey, Phil’s Tom sat with his eyes on her, 
and. a quiet joy in her presence. He 
rarely spoke to Dilsey, but he had a courtly 
way of bowing low over her hand, as he 
had seen his young master do. This made 
the other men laugh at him, though the 
airy little Dilsey liked it. One night 
when they laughed Phil’s Tom’s eyes took 
on a dangerous gleam, and he said so 
quietly that Dilsey did not hear him: 

“T’se gwine kill de nex’ one dat laughs 
like dat.” The smothered intensity of his 
tone was sufficient, for Phil’s Tom was the 
biggest man on the place, and was known 
to be perfectly fearless. The men did not 
laugh again, and the silent courtship went 
on. 

Dilsey tossed her pretty head and steadily 
rejected the best of them. Even Robert, 
the butler, who was partially free. Her 
mother was furious at this, and went to the 
“Great House”? to complain of Dilsey’s 
foolishness. “Let Dilsey wait for the man 
she loves,” the old “ Marster” said. And 
Dilsey waited. 

One night Dilsey’s eyes were uncom- 
monly bright, and her calico dress very 
stiff with starch. She even had a bit of a 
flower over one ear. She danced with a 
wildness and an abandon that made the 
others shout with joy, and the old blind 
darky who fiddled nearly broke his fiddle 
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in his intensity. Phil’s Tom watched 
her with the rest, and suddenly he rose 
and walked quietly over to the whirling 
figure. He put out his big arm and stopped 
her. 

“Ts you tryin’ to kill yo’se’f, honey?” he 
said quietly. 
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“Phil’s Tom, you is a fool,” she sobbed. 
“But, Pll marry you to stop yo’ mouf!’’ 

And she did. They were married in the - 
big house, and their own white folks served 
them, and it was a joyful evening. 

For years she was faithful to Phil’s Tom 
and loved him, and a child came and went. 


PHIL'S TOM 
From an old photograph loaned by the author 


Dilsey stopped, facing him. Her breath 
came in quick pants. 

“Ts you got anything to say to me?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Phil’s Tom. 
our foolin’ an’ git married.” 

Then foolish little Dilsey, all exhausted, 
leaned against big Phil’s Tom and cried 
like a child. 


“Le’s stop 


One day Dilsey began to change. She 
grew moody and irritable, and was much 
in the company of a young negro that had 
lately come to the place. Tom stood it 
patiently and let Dilsey have all the free- 
dom she demanded. 

Many a night he sat alone in his cabin, 
waiting for her, with horrid fear in his 
mind. A word to the master would have 
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stopped it all, but Phil’s Tom would not 
speak that word, and no one dared to talk 
about Dilsey to him. He grew quieter 
and more reserved until the other darkies 
were afraid of him. 

When his young master found out about 
it, Phil’s Tom, with the tears running down 
his thin cheeks, begged, with a curious 
dignity, that they two be left to settle their 
misery alone. And so close were these 
two men, and so great was the master’s 
respect for Phil’s Tom, that he shook his 
hand and asked him to call upon him if he 
needed him. 

One night Dilsey ran off with the strange 
negro, and because of Phil’s Tom’s fren- 
zied pleading, they were let go, and. they 
never came back. 

When the war closed there was no 
thought of Phil’s Tom’s leaving. He was, 
like mammy, counted in the family, and 
it was his privilege to bear their trials and 
live, with them, their new, hard life. 

When I wasa child, out in our big back- 
yard there were five neat cabins in a row, 
each with its tiny plot of ground, and in 
the doorway of one of them, in the 
sun, sat a tall, old colored man, who was 
always ready to make a sling-shot or mend 
a broken doll or bind up a cut finger with 
much petting and loving words. This old 
man was Phil’s Tom, his wool white. now 
and the curious white rims about the iris 
of his black eyes which are one of the 
signs of great age in a negro. 

One day, when Phil’s Tom was nearly 
seventy, my mother entertained a Northern 
governor, a big, pompous man, with a 
gruff voice and bushy eyebrows that half 
hid his deep-set, kindly eyes. 

The first night of his visit, his watch was 
stolen! And as it had been ‘given him with 
great political pomp, it was his pride. He 
had showed it, that day, to us children, 
and Phils Tom had stood behind his 
chair, peering, like a child, over the great 
man’s shoulder. 

As Phils Tom had been given to him 
for his special servant, during his visit 
(the greatest honor the family could pay 
the governor, though he did not know 
that!), and as Phils Tom had been the 
last one in his room that night, the sus- 
picion fell, in his mind, upon the old negro. 

My grandmother was indignant and my 
mother was furious at anyone’s daring to 
say that Phil’s Tom, her father’s beloved 
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servant, had stolen anything! Phil’s Tom, 
who had held her in his arms many a time 
and who had held her babies! 

“Suspect Phil’s Tom!” she said to the 
great man. “Why, I’d just as soon sus- 
pect my own father of being a thief!” 

“My dear madam,” the governor had 
said. “This is most unfortunate, and 
places me in an exceedingly awkward 
position. If I did not feel sure, I should 
hesitate. But, under the painful circum- 
stances, I shall have to insist upon having 
your butler arrested.” 

At that, the whole family were miserable. 
Phil’s Tom in jail! Phils Tom, who had 
never done a wrong thing in his life, in 
prison! 

My grandmother wept and said it was 
just like.a “Yankee” to suspect Phil’s 
Tom. My father and mother set to work 
to get the best lawyer in New Orleans to 
prove his innocence, and the state took the 
governor’s side. 

Phil’s Tom was conducted with great 
pomp, to the jail, by my grandmother and 
mother and father. The children were 
left at home to be comforted by mammy, 
whose fury was truly splendid! 

“Phils Tawm a thief!” mammy said. 
“I reckon dat ole fool governor done stole 
de watch hisself!” 

By special permission, Phils Tom’s 
food was brought to him from home each 
day by the other servants. It got to be 
considered quite an honor, the neighbors’ 
servants even asking to be allowed to 
“tote po’ Phils Tawm’s dinner to jail.” 
He was in jail a month, and, in spite of the 
sympathy of his “white folks” and of 
their loving thought for him, Phil’s Tom 
grew thin and gaunt, and lost something 
which he never could get back again, 
though he lived several years afterward. 

On the day of the trial, my grandmother 
insisted upon being a witness for Phil’s 
Tom! And when she rose to speak, Phil’s 
Tom was so overcome at his Miss Alice’s 
being there and talking before all those 
men that he kept muttering, with the tears 
pouring down his old face: 

“Set down, Miss Alice, set down, Miss 
Alice, honey!” 

“Judge,” said my grandmother, gently, 
“Phils Tom is a great man. He is far 
greater than your honor and the governor 
who accuses him. He has had the chance 
all his life to steal watches y 
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“Set down, honey,” muttered Phil’s 
Tom, nervously rubbing his hands to- 
gether, “set down, Miss Alice, chile!” 

“And more valuable things. He never 
did a wrong thing in his life, and he has 
given his life to our family. O judge,” 
she said, breaking down, “Phils Tom 
was my husband’s own servant—let him 
go free, for he is a great, great soul!” 

I think his pleading for Miss Alice to “set 
down,” made the jury give the verdict of 
“Not Guilty,” and when it was said, my 
grandmother, with all the pomp of the old 
days, walked over to Phil’s Tom and said: 


“Give me your arm, Phil’s Tom,” and 
they two swept out of the court room. 

The watch was found later and Phil’s 
Tom’s honesty proven to the governor, 
who took a trip South to apologize to the 
old negro, which showed that he was a man 
fit to govern men. 

Phil’s Tom lived to a good old age, and 
one day they found him sitting in the sun 
in his doorway with his head drooping. 
Death had come gently, like a friend, and 
he lies now at the feet of his beloved 
“ Marse Phil” in the old cemetery in Mo- 
bile. 


ODE TO ANOTHER WORLD 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


World circling round yon faint-torched double sun 
Whose intermittent light falls dim and cold 

Down the abyss to us—what glory of gold 

Must thrill thy skies, where two suns ’stead of one 
Pour double morning close on opulent night 

Made rich with three rare sapphire-girdled moons 
Which severally fire with plenilunes, 

Half-orbs, and crescents, thy rapt poets’ sight! 


In majesty across thy vaulted sky 

What splendid constellations wheel and march, 
’Neath which, eternity’s triumphal arch, 
Released souls pass to immortality ? 

What histories hast thou? What song august 
In golden book? And dost thou, too, complain 
Of hairs which whiten and of years which wane? 
Of glory which is kinsman to the dust? 


What destiny is thine, what woe, what bliss, 
What splendors past my ken in song and art, 
I know not—yet a voice chants in my heart 


That the same power which rules thy orb rules this; 


For He who shapes the destiny of man 
And gives her odor to the colored rose, 
And in the cool eve through the garden goes 
Is the same God who guides Aldebaran! 


‘WHEN SHERMAN MARCHED DOWN 
TO THE SEA” 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST PRESENTATION OF A FA- 
MOUS SONG, THE GENERAL HIMSELF BEING PRESENT 


BY MRS. McKEE RANKIN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS 


ERE IN the spring of 1865 I 
ea H played a star engagement 
S ¥2 in Louisville, at the Louis- 
A ye ville Theater, under the 


mpeg) management of Colonel 
ape Sy) Marc Mundy. I am 

proud of that engage- 
ment. At that time nobody knew just 
how the nation stood, except that the fight 
for freedom had achieved a glorious end in 
victory. The troops were still in the South. 
The opening bill selected was “The Hidden 
Hand,” in which I played “ Capitola Black.” 
We were notified that the season would 
open two weeks earlier than we expected, 
which hurried all the preparations. There 
was a new riding habit to order, a negro 
walk-around for the company to learn, new 
songs for me to sing. 

In great anxiety I went over to Will 
Hays, music publisher and song writer, and 
told him I needed a new song for the plan- 
tation scene in “The Hidden Hand,” some- 
thing tuneful, catchy and patriotic. I went 
over a hundred more or less, most of which 
had battle somewhere in the title. I was 
almost in despair of finding anything to suit 
me, but finally found one entitled “ When 
Sherman Marched Down to the Sea.” The 
title struck my fancy. I rushed home and 
tried it and learned it immediately. It 
answered its purpose; it was tuneful, catchy 
and patriotic. The fortnight soon passed, 
and everything was in readiness. My frocks 
had been done over, the new habit was 
finished and it was a beauty, the negro 
walk-around was going finely, the company 
was perfect, and I felt quite happy in my 
song. 

The town was filled with soldiers. 
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They 


had been pouring in since Sunday morning. 
On the corners the civilians stood staring 
at the soldiers, while the soldiers gazed back 
at the civilians. It seemed like the dispers- 
ing of a huge parade. I went down-town 
in the middle of the day, but the commotion 
nearly upset me, and I hurried home to 
compose myself for the evening perform- 
ance. Flags! flags! and again flags. 
Flags all over town. On poles, across the 
middle of the streets, out of every window 
in the whole city, hung flags. Large green 
arches, stretching from side to side across 
the street, were draped with flags. It was 
all so beautiful, so wonderful, that I could 
scarcely realize it! 

I learned later that General Sherman 
and his staff were expected to arrive in the 
city that afternoon. I reached home in 
such a highly excited state of mind that I 
was unable to take any dinner. I threw 
myself upon a couch to rest awhile before 
going to the theater. Sleep I could not, 
but after trying to, and tossing about rest- 
lessly, I rose and went to the window and 
saw the colored basket boy of our theater 
running with all his might toward the 
house. In a few moments he was up the 
stairs and into my room, almost breath- 
less from running. He handed me a note 
from Colonel Mundy which said, “ Will 
Miss Kittie come down to the theater at the 
earliest possible moment? Am obliged by 
the impatience of the soldiers to open the 
house at six o’clock.”” Good gracious! “and 
it’s six-thirty now.” The boy, at the top 
notch of excitement, said, “You better 
herry, Miss Kittie, quick as you kin, the 
theater won’t hol’ no’ mo’ soldiers. An’ 
they’s all hollerin’, stomping their foots 
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like ef they was crazy.” My bonnet was on 
and I was out of the door before he had 
finished speaking. He grabbed my satchel 
and flew after me. 

We arrived at the theater in a few min- 
utes, and before going to my dressing room 
I rushed to the peephole in the curtain to 
see the house. It seemed as though Sher- 
man’s entire army had come to thé theater 
that night. It was packed, jammed, 
crammed full. Hardly a lady was there 
in the house; few ladies would care to brave 
such a crush. From top to bottom the 
theater gleamed with epaulets, shoulder- 
straps and bright brass buttons. All the 
boxes were decorated with flags of the 
Union. I took just one long look. I can 
close my eyes and see it now. Then I 
went quickly to my dressing room to put 
on my first-act costume, which was nothing 
but the ragged, dirty suit of a street arab 
(a girl in boy’s clothes). Meanwhile my 
company were dressing as quickly as pos- 
sible to satisfy the clamoring of the soldiers. 
The stage manager rang in the overture, 
the lights went up, and every throat opened 
in one prolonged cheer. Those men in 


Colonel Marc Mundy, in whose theater in 
Louisville Mrs. Rankin sang the song, and 
who introduced her to General Sherman 
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“ He was thanking me for the pleasure 1 
had given him” 


from the hardships and exposures of camp 
life had not been in a theater in four years, 
perhaps even longer. Who would delay the 
pleasure they felt in seeing and hearing 
even “The Hidden Hand”? 

I will not go into the details of the first 
act. Sufficient is it to say that the boys 
listened eagerly to every word of the plot, 
and sang with me every word of the song, 
“We'll Rally Round the Flag, Boys.” 
Then I knew they were with us. They 
took every point, and called and recalled 
us at the fall of the curtain. I changed 
quickly to my habit, and for the first time 
that night I felt a horrible, sickening ner- 
vousness come over me. During the entr’- 
acte I went into the greenroom, where 
I found Colonel Mundy, who had just come 
behind the scenes, to whom I confided my 
extreme nervousness. He laughingly as- 
sured me that I did not show it, and said 
something about my looking like a “ four- 
time winner,” and added in a very matter- 
of-fact sort of way, “General Sherman will 
be here during the next act. We com- 
menced too early for him, but he will be 
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Kittie Blanchard as she appeared when she sang “ When 
Sherman Marched Down to the Sea” 


here, sure, so sing your prettiest.” Oh, 
dear! what a time to tell me. Well, I 
braced up as best I could, and just before 
I went on for my scene, the colonel sent 
me a line, saying: “General Sherman in 
right-hand box. Came in late through 
side door.” I was so nervous that I did 
not want to know where he was. 

The curtain rose on a scene which was 
supposed to be a plantation full of negroes 
picking cotton. There was a dance called 
the walk-around, which the cake-walk has 
superseded, and the colonel had engaged 
some capital jig dancers, so for ten minutes 
our soldier audience laughed at and ap- 
plauded the antics of our stage “coons.” 
Then on dashed “Miss Capitola Black ” 
(Kittie Blanchard). Immediately ‘‘ Wool,” 
the negro comedy part, asked her “ef she will 
sing her las’ noo song fur der niggers.” Miss 
Black, having been a waif, and having de- 
veloped into an independent, daredevil sort 
of a girl, consented. 

There had been no preliminary an- 
nouncenent of the song, no one knew the 
name ot it, and this was its premier, as it 
had never been sung in public before. As 
the leader tapped the music stand with his 
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baton, I felt a cold chill go all through me, 
but during the prelude I let my eyes wander 
all around the house until they fell upon 
the face of dear General Sherman, who was 
as respectful in his attitude of attention as 
though I had been Mme. Adelina Patti. 
It gave me courage, and I became im- 
bued with the spirit of the song, and when 
I got to the lines, “Boys, up and be 
ready, for Sherman will march to the sea,” 
all, as with one voice, cheered, shouted, 
shrieked, applauded, and cheered again 
and again. 


Our camp fires shone bright on the mountain 
‘That frowns on the river below, 

While we stood by our guns in the morning 
And eagerly watched for the foe, 

When a horseman rode out from the darkness 
‘That hung over mountain and tree, 

And shouted ** Boys, up and be ready, 
For Sherman will march to the sea.” 


Then cheer upon cheer for bold Sherman 
Went up from each valley and glen, 
And the bugles reéchoed the music 
That came from the lips of the men ; 
For we knew that the stars on our banners 
More bright in their splendor would be 
And that blessings from northland would greet us, 
When Sherman marched down to the sea. 


Kittie Blanchard (Mrs. McKee Rankin) at eighteen 


Then forward, boys, forward to battle 
We marched on our wearisome way, 
And we stormed the wild hills of Resaca,— 
God bless those who fell on that day! 
Then Kenesaw, dark in its glory, 
Frowned down on the flag of the free, 
But the East and the West bore her standard, 
When Sherman marched down to the sea. 


I never saw such enthusiasm in my life, 
such genuine emotion. Those men had 
been through the hardships and toils and 
triumphs of that march. They appreciated 
what was meant by the four words, “ March 
to the Sea.” The wildly patriotic spirit of 
the occasion was simply beyond description. 
At the end they tore off their army badges 
and threw them at me, pelting away until 
I was obliged to dodge them with my arm 
over my eyes, like a school-boy dodging 
snow-balls, which made them laugh, and 
they waxed more enthusiastic, demanding 
more verses of the song, until negro “ Wool” 
stepped forward and said: “Miss Cater- 
pillar’s got a long way to ride on horse- 
back, and she hopes you’ll ’scuse her fur 
to-night. She’ll sing it fur you when she 
comes back.” Another cheer, and more 
badges, so many that they had to be 


swept up by the property man after the 
play. 

At last the curtain went down. Just as 
it touched the stage, some one threw me 
a bouquet from one of the upper boxes. I 
was about to examine the card attached to 
it, when the door leading into the right- 
hand private box opened and Colonel 
Mundy stepped behind the scenes, accom- 
panied by a middle-aged gentleman. With- 
out further ceremony he said, “ Miss Kittie, 
the general wants to thank you for your 
song. General Sherman, allow me to pre- 
sent to you Miss Kittie Blanchard.” 

Was it possible! Could it be true that 
General Sherman was standing there be- 
fore me! He offered both his hands, into 
which I tremblingly put my own. This 
great man was smiling down upon me, 
holding my hands, and he—he was thank- 
ing me for the pleasure I had given him 
and his men. 


As I look back through all the years, no 
artistic triumph, however great, has given 
me more true happiness than that which I 
experienced then, so early in my careez. 


(In an early number Mrs. Rankin will give her reminiscences 
of John Wilkes Booth and the news of Lincoln’s death.) 
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“THE PERSECUTORS” 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


A FACT NOVEL 
BY LINCOLN STEFFENS 


AUTHOR OF “THE SHAME OF THE CITIES,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


CHAPTER TWO—BREAKING INTO SAN FRANCISCO 


SRILLIAM J. BURNS, the 
detective, got from Fre- 
— mont Older, the editor, the 
tip of a break in the system, 
EN which enabled Francis J. 
¢ Heney, the prosecutor, to 
make the initial success of 
the so-called Spreckels prosecution of the 
so-called Labor government of San Fran- 
' cisco. There was a row on among the 
grafters. There usually is a row on among 
grafters, if honest men only knew it, and 
the editor of the Bulletin knew of this row. 
He told Burns. 

The row was the outgrowth of a plan 
that failed to nominate Eugene E. Schmitz, 
the Labor mayor, for governor of Cali- 
fornia on the Republican ticket. No, that 
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was not impossible. The Labor party 
represented in the city the same interests 
that the Republican party represented in 
the state, and Ruef, their city agent, was 
a power therefore in the state Republican 
organization. And he was a power like- 
wise in the Democratic organization, and 
for the same reason: the minority party 
bosses also stood for graft. As we have 
noticed before, politicians know no politics; 
only the people are “loyal to party.” 
William F. Herrin, for example, the chief 
counsel for the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and, therefore, the Republican boss of this 
Republican state, is a Democrat. 

Herrin rather liked Schmitz. He didn’t 
like Ruef. The insatiable city boss coveted 
Herrin’s throne, and back of the Schmitz 
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boom for governor was Ruef’s plan to make 
Governor Schmitz make him state boss. 
Berrin heard of this, and he feared Ruef, but 
he wac nat afraid of Schmitz. Mr. Herrin 
knows a “safe man” when he sees one 
just as well as Ruef does, and Schmitz, 
as mayor, had proved that he was a “safe 
man” for governor. He took orders and, 
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and governors to the man behind these 
figureheads,—the political boss. This is 
progress. But we must learn now to look 
a little farther,—to the business boss back 
of the political boss. Mr. Herrin was the 
political boss of California, not because he 
was a political genius, but because he 
represented locally that business which 
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E. H. HARRIMAN 


Who, as boss of the railroad which rules the State, named in Washington, D. C., the 
present Governor of California 


taught to obey, he would serve one boss 
as well as another. Of course, a governor 
may choose his own boss, but Herrin had 
had dealings enough with Schmitz to be- 
lieve that he could handle him as governor. 
There is no telling now what this Democrat 
might not have made his Republican state 


party do for the Labor mayor, if Mr. E. H. 


Harriman had not interfered. 
Free-born American citizens have been 
learning of late to look past their mayor: 


was the principal source of corruption in, 
the state—the Southern Pacific Railroad. | 
When, therefore, Mr. Harriman became 
the boss of the Southern Pacific, he became 
Mr. Herrin’s boss and the real ruler of the 
state of California. As such, Mr. Harriman 
announced at a dinner in Washington, D.C., 
that the next governor of California would 
be the Hon. James N. Gillett, a congress- 
man from California. 


Mr. Herrin doesn’t like this story. He 
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says it isn’t true. He is mistaken. The 
incident did occur. But, even if it didn’t, 
this much is indisputable: 

The first intimation the Californians had 
that their next governor would be Mr. 
Gillett came, long before they were thinking 
of politics, in a press dispatch from Wash- 
ington, which said that Mr. Harriman had 
nominated him. The congressman was 
not a logical candidate; he was not well 
known to the people of the state; he had 
not been thought of by any Californian 
who had mentioned his thought. And, 
besides, any self-respecting boss, any self- 
respecting party and any self-respecting 
people would not have accepted any man 
approved by Mr. Harriman at that time. 

Mr. Herrin accepted Gillett. He went 
to Ruef in the interest of Harriman’s man. 
Ruef was to throw Schmitz down for Mr. 
Gillett. Ruef was willing. He knew 
Schmitz just as Herrin knew him; he had 
seen his political mistress flirting with other 
men, with Herrin himself, and with one 
Dingey, a well-named public utilities mag- 
nate. Ruef came tofear that Schmitz might 
choose Herrin for boss if Herrin made him 
governor. So Ruef had no scruples. And 
he knew how to fix Schmitz. The Schmitz 
lust for money was greater even than the 
Schmitz ambition, vanity, or any other 
passion. The way to beat Schmitz, there- 
fore, was to buy Schmitz and—Ruef, too, 
of course. What Schmitz got can’t be 
proved exactly, but Ruef has turned state’s 
witness. The Labor boss got $14,000 for 
delivering the 151 San Francisco delegates 
to the Republican convention at Santa 
Cruz to Herrin, the Democrat, who seconded 
the nomination of the man whom Harriman, 
the railroad king, picked out for governor 
of California. And the loyal Republicans 
of California elected Mr. Gillett! And 
the citizens of that state treat him as if he 
were the head thereof and “their” gover- 
nor! 

This selection by a New Yorker in Wash- 
ington of a governor for California broke 
up other schemes besides those of the big 
political bosses. Frank Maestretti had a 
very pretty secondary plot. He was a 
district (Labor) leader, and an able one. 
He was a Ruef lieutenant, but he owned 
his own ward. If Schmitz was to become 
governor, and Ruef boss of the state, 
Maestretti proposed to run for mayor a 
man who would let him (Muaestretti) become 
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boss of San Francisco. Maestretti made 
many little deals to that end; his friends 
all had promises; the city and its grafts 
were pretty well parceled out -wnen 
Harriman’s growing vanity led him to 
display his power. Maestretti was 
“mad,” and so were Maestretti’s friends. 
They say they were indignant, not so 
much at the retreat of Schmitz and 
Ruef, as they were at the way the movement 
was executed. Schmitz did not tell them 
till the convention was in session that he 
and Ruef had sold out. He remained 
away himself, and he let them go on “ work- 
ing” for him. They admit that when he 
did come down to Santa Cruz, he told them 
that he and Ruef had been paid and that 
the price was ‘no small one, but ran up 
into the thousands.” In the world of graft 
such a price should have explained the 
charge and excused the secrecy; but it 
didn’t “go” with Maestretti and his 
friends. They were “hot”; they were 
“fighting mad”; they talked. 

It was this “talk,” brought in to him by 
his reporters as news, that Fremont Older 
turned over to Burns as a tip that there was 
a break in the system. Spreckels and 
Heney thought it was a pretty small break, 
and it was. Hard, shrewd, and self-con- 
tained, Frank Maestretti was not a promis- 
ing subject even for Burns. But Burns was 
eager to “try out” the man, and he did 
try him out. Maestretti talked to Burns. 
“You got to talk to Burns,” the grafters 
say. “You can’t help it.” The detective 
is an acute listener. So Burns listened to 
Maestretti, and Maestretti talkeda lot, so 
much, indeed, and so long, that the others 
became impatient. Burns reported these 
conversations to Messrs. Spreckels and 
Heney, and they also were interested for a 
while, but as time passed and nothing hap- 
pened, they wanted to give up Maestretti 
and try somebody else. 

But Burns hung on. He cultivated 
Maestretti; met his friends; talked politics 
with them, and graft, and business. I 
have heard Spreckels and Heney dispute, 
long since, the value of the services rendered 
by Maestretti, and the question was a live 
one with them because it involved the 
immunity due this dangerous politician. 
Burns did not make a very good showing 
for his friend in these discussions, but this 
was only because the detective could not 
şem to express himself to them. He did 
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A Democrat, who is boss of the Republican Party and the government of California, 
“not because he is a political genius, but because he represents that business which is 
the principal source of corruption in the state—the Southern Pacific Railroad 


to me. Burns got out of Maestretti an 
exact and detailed graft map of the city 
and state; the “inside” of several typical 
deals and a clear sense of the way things 
were done. For example, he learned that 
the part assigned to Schmitz was that of the 
honest man, the friend of all. Ruef’s was 
to play the villain. The mayor was to 
take no money; no official was to accept 
bribes, for that matter. The mayor was 
to promise anything, and so were his 
officials. The mayor, the supervisors and 
the heads of departments were to pretend 
to try to get done for you whatever you 
wanted done. But nothing was to be done 
till you “saw Ruef.” He was an attorney- 
at-law; he held no office; he could not be 
bribed; he could take fees, however, and 
though he was to “divide up” half and 
half with the mayor and, on a scale down, 


with the other officials, he, the irresponsible 
head of the graft system, was to do all 
business. And all action on all matters 
in the Board of Supervisors was to be 
decided at secret meetings of the mayor, 
the Board and Ruef, held each Sunday 
night. So it worked out. When the 
mayor, officially, had tried to get you your 
franchise or permit, in vain; when you had 
seen him go before the Board and plead 
for you, in vain; when, in spite of the fair 
promises and apparent efforts of all the 
officials, your scheme to improve the city 
and, incidentally, to improve your business, 
failed, you asked why. Perhaps you de- 
manded an explanation in anger. If you 
did, you were bidden to blame Ruef; the 
officials helped you cuss him. And, if, 
after blaming Ruef, you “saw” and paid 
him his “retainer,” then he would pass the 
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THE SHAME OF CALIFORNIA—PHOTOGRAPHED 


This picture, taken at the convention of the Republican Party which nominated James 
N. Gillett, Harriman’s choice for governor, was shown to the people of California all 

` through the campaign of 1906—in vain. They elected Gillett. The ‘‘ governor” stands 
in the middle with his hand on the shoulder of Abe Ruef, the confessed blackmailer and 
grafter, who, called the “ Labor boss,” was a power in that Republican convention. On 
Gillett s right stands George Hatton, lobbyist, employed alternately by the Southern Pacific 
and U. S. Senator George C. Perkins. Just back of and to the right of Hatton stands J. 
W. McKinley, head of the Southern Pacific law department in Los Angeles, chairman of 
the convention. Next to McKinley stands Rudolph Herold, a henchman of the Southern 
Pacific. Justice F. W. Henshaw, of the Supreme Court, stands on the extreme right. 
On Gillett’s left stands Walter F. Parker, the paid employe of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and political boss of Southern California. Next to Parker stands Warren R. 
Porter, nominee for lieutenant-governor, always a warm supporter of the Southern Pacific 
machine. By Porter's side is Congressman J. R. Knowland and in front Judge F. H. 
Kerrigan, both affiliated with the Southern Pacific machine. Frank McLaughlin, seated 
at the table with Ruef, is ex-chairman of the Republican State Committee 


Talking more to himself than to Older, 


word at the next Sunday meeting to “let 
Burns stopped at this point; then he looked 


her go.” And “she” went. 


This, then, is what Burns got from 
Maestretti, this, with elaborations, examples 
and exceptions, and Older will tell you that 
upon this information the detective laid 
out his course, the course which, from 
start to finish, he followed. He and Burns 
were talking one day. It was long before 
they had “got anywhere,” and Older was 
in the dumps. 

“Ruef must come through,” Burns said, 
thinking aloud. “He is the key to the 
whole system. His testimony will cover 
both the buyers and the sellers. I must 
get him. The way to him is through the 
supervisors. They must come through. 
They must deliver Ruef and—the rest. 
But Ruef——” 
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up at the editor and said firmly: 

“TIl make Ruef our witness.” 

This did not encourage Older. On the 
contrary, it depressed him further. They 
counted on Burns, and to hear him promise 
the “impossible ” destroyed all faith in him. 
Now Older regards Burns as a seer, and he 
thinks his prevision is wonderful. 

Heney’s admiration goes to another 
faculty of Burns’ mind: his sense of char- 
acter. 

“The most wonderful thing Burns did 
at that time,” the prosecutor says, “and, 
I think, the most amazing thing he ever 
did, was to pick on Roy as the man, the 
one man to break into the system with.” 

Roy was a friend of Maestretti, one of 
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those that Burns met early in his negotia- 
tions with the district leader. What Burns 
wanted was “the goods on” Schmitz or 
the supervisors. Maestretti could have 
delivered them, and Roy backed up the 
detective’s urging. Maestretti was tempted, 
but he lacked the nerve. Naturally secre- 
tive, he was willing to fight under cover, 
and he did, but he couldn’t come out into 
the open. Roy, more astute, clearer- 
headed and farther-sighted, wanted to lead 
the fighting and, having begun it, to follow 
wherever it led, inside or out. But, no, 
Maestretti held back, and the detective 
saw and reported that Roy was the man to 
do the business. The others paid little 
heed at first. Even while they wanted to 
try somebody else, their attention remained 
fixed on Maestretti, and it was Burns that 
was working upon another tack. 

And Schmitz helped him. Burns, who 
had “many lines out,” heard that the 
mayor, to discipline Maestretti, was about 
to remove him from his graft, the Public 
Works Department. 

“Impossible,” said Maestretti, who could 
no more imagine Schmitz fighting in the 
open than he could himself. 

“Oh,” said Burns, “Schmitz won’t do it 
himself. But Gallagher will. The mayor 
is going abroad, and in his absence, Gal- 
lagher (President of the Board of Super- 
visors), as acting mayor, will fire you.” 

This happened in just this way. Mae- 
stretti was dazed; he still could not credit 
such “nerve,” to say nothing of “ingrati- 
tude,” in his friend Schmitz. Burns con- 
vinced him. He advised Maestretti to ask 
the mayor if he “stood for” Gallagher’s 
act. How could he? Maestretti did not 
know where to reach Schmitz; none of the 
gang did. But Burns knew. The detect- 
ive had.“shadows” on all the “big sus- 
pects”; one of his men was Ruef’s chauf- 
feur; and his son, George Burns, had gone 
abroad with Schmitz. Burns had Mae- 
stretti’s friend’s itinerary, therefore, and 
he and Maes-retti drew up together a 
cablegram whicn brought an answer that 
settled all Maestretti's doubts. Schmitz 
“stood for” his removal from office. 

Maestretti was in a rage, of course, but 
he would not, could not strike back, as 
Burns wished him to; it was not in his nature 
to. But Roy might; and Roy did. He 
hated to, but Burns had been “living with” 
Roy; he took his meals at his restaurant, 
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the aa and they were chums. 
Older helped, and—to make a long story 
short—Burns and Roy soon were laying 
traps for the “crooked supervisors,” who 
should deliver Ruef, who should deliver 
Schmitz and—the bribe-givers. 

One of the exceptions, which Burns had 
noted well, to the regular method of getting 
business privileges through the Board of 
Supervisors, was that of dealing directly 
with these “crooks.” Ruef had no end 
of trouble with them. He wanted every- 
thing to go through him, and this was not 
merely selfishness, it was the only safe way. 
But it is with male as it is with female 
prostitution: once “ruined,” the lost soul 
is free for all. Ruef’s supervisors, cor- 
rupted by him, took bribes from anybody; 
failing temptation, they looked for it. 


. They did business on the side; they became 


street-walkers. 

Burns and Roy did business with some 
of them. They put through.two or three 
measures. One of them was an acrostic; 
it was an ordinance to extend the limits 
within which oil might be stored in quan- 
tity, and this privilege was supposed to be 
in the special interest of the merchant 
clients of the bribers. There were no such 
clients. The bill was an acrostic; it 
spelled F-A-K-E, and it might have been 
good evidence. But Burns wanted to 
get a better hold, a bigger handful, and he 
proposed to have Roy bribe all the super- 
visors in some place where the detective, 
his secretary and other concealed witnesses 
could see the crime committed. And he 
and Roy were laying their plans to this 
end when an incident occurred which in- 
terrupted and, worst of all, exposed the 
investigation. 

What the newspapers called an “epidemic 
of crime” broke out in San Francisco. 
There were several “hold-ups” As it 
turned out, two young men committed all 
these highway robberies, but they were 
murderous and the town was alarmed. 
They hurt business. People wouldn’t go 
downtown to the shops after nightfall, 
and the merchants were angry. They 
talked of lynchings, and the Merchants’ 
Association got up a mass meeting in 
Union Square to denounce the administra- 
tion. Now all this worried Spreckels, 
Heney and Burns; they were working 
under cover, of course, and they were doing 
very well. They thought nobody knew 
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that they were busy. But they heard queer 
things about this mass-meeting movement, 
and when Spreckels was asked to preside 
and Heney to speak there, they suspected 
that Ruef or somebody was suspicious of 
them. It looked like a counter-reform 
movement or an attempt to draw them out 
into the open. They declined to take part. 

The mass meeting was held. The feeling 
was intense and indubitably genuine at 
first, but expression satisfied it and the 
“better people” began to go home. Then 
‘Ruef appeared. He had been biding his 
time behind the scenes, listening, watching, 
directing his lieutenants, and now when 
he, the arch-villain the speakers had been 
denouncing, stepped out upon the platform 
there was a roar. Ruef smiled; he enjoyed 
it. Hate groaned, but his friends cheered, 
and the admirers of ‘‘nerve” joined the 
cheers. Ruef captured that meeting, and 
the crowd, too.- His followers had distrib- 
uted themselyes well, and they led the 
sentiment of the crowd, but Ruef is no mean 
actor. He carried with him practically 
the whole crowd. And the proposition 
was to appoint an attorney to conduct an 
investigation and to prosecute the guilty, 
responsible officials! 

Here, then, was a Ruef movement to do 
what Spreckels was doing, and the attorney, 
Burns heard, was to be not Heney but 
Sam Shortridge, who afterwards appeared to 
defend Ruef. It would not matter how 
obviously fraudulent the investigation might 
be, it would be an investigation; it would 
end the Spreckels investigation. He and 
Heney saw that they must do something, 
and do it quick. But what could they do? 
If they had had any evidence, and could 
make a case on anybody, they could have 
presented it in the usual way, to the dis- 
trict attorney or a grand jury. But they 
were not ready; they had nothing. They 
only wanted to preémpt the field and they 
had nothing, absolutely nothing to show 
as a reason why they should be allowed to 
do any such thing. It was a predicament. 

It was the kind of a predicament that 
lifts Heney to his best. He saw a way out: 
through William H. Langdon, the district 
attorney. He believed Langdon was hon- 
est. He did not know him, and neither 
did Spreckels nor Burns. But Heney had 
noticed that Langdon made some raids on 
protected vice resorts, and that he made 
them right. He used the police, but he 


did not let the chief know what he wanted 
his men for. The chief would have tipped 
off the place, and the raiders would have 
found it closed. Langdon went to a certain 
corner, not too near his destination, and, 
telephoning, had the men sent to him there. 
Then he led the squad to the resort he was 
after, arrested his prisoners and seized 
the evidence. This showed not only hon- 
esty of purpose, but a knowledge of the 
police system and of the way to break 
through it. So it was proposed to ask 
Langdon to appoint Heney an assistant 
district attorney and let him (Heney) use the 
ample powers of the office to show up the 
“Labor” administration. An extraordinary 
request to make of a man they did not know, 
who did not know them and who had been 
elected on the Labor ticket. But it was 
an extraordinary crisis. 

And the most extraordinary fact of all 
is that Langdon did it. Langdon was 
running for governor at the time on Hearst’s 
Independence League ticket. Spreckels 
saw Hearst, and Hearst gave his consent. 
But that didn’t get Langdon. Langdon’s 
campaign manager was J. J. Dwyer, the 
attorney who directed the fight which drove 
the blind boss, “Chris” Buckley, to 
Canada. Dwyer was the medal man in 
Heney’s class at Berkeley; and, a scholar in 
Rts-protessin a -Shident of economics and 
(yet) a practical politician, Heney always had 
admired him; and when Heney promised to 
give all his time to the Spreckels prosecu- 
tion, he took into his law office two men to 
help out with his private practice: Chas. W. 
Cobb and J.J. Dwyer. Heney wired Dwyer 
to broach the matter of his appointment to 
Langdon, and he did, but that didn’t get 
Langdon. Heney himself took a special 
train, found Langdon and Dwyer, and ex- 
plained the situation; but Heney didn’t 
get Langdon. The district attorney con- 
sented under the impulse of the first mo- 
ment, but as he thought it over he drew back. 
And, in order to understand what followed 
(and what still may follow), it must be 
clear that Langdon was asked to let Heney 
(and Spreckels and Burns) use the power 
of his office for a purpose which, if it was 
achieved, might reflect great credit, not upon 
Langdon but upon Heney; whereas, if it 
failed, Langdon was likely to have to take 
all the blame. And Langdon saw that, 
saw it clearly; no wonder he hesitated. 
Nay, he refused till, after much discussion 
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with others, he saw Spreckels. 


vanity (which may look small, but feels big 
when hurt) to the common good of his city.. -i 

The announcement that the district , 
attorney had appointed Francis J. Heney 
to the place (but not the pay) of an assistant 
district attorney shook San Francisco like 
an earthquake. Indeed, that was the 
figure of speech used at the time to describe 
the effect. For everybody understood what 
Heney stood for; and it didn’t take long 
to learn that back of him was Spreckels 
and that with him was Burns. These 
names all “meant business” on the Pacific 
Coast, and half the world rejoiced; but the 
other half-world didn’t. It was an emer- 
gency for the grafters, and grafters seldom 
rise at once to an emergency. 

Ruef did. He rose too high. When 
Heney was sworn in, the first move he made 
was for a grand jury; and he wanted a good 
one. He knew how bad ones are drawn; 
so did Ruef, and they both stood by watch- 
ing the drawing. The boss, who controlled 
the machinery (his confidential man, 
Myrtle Cerf, was the secretary of the old 
grand jury), saw that Heney saw how the 
ballots were stuck together, etc. And when 
Heney protested out loud, and showed that 
he meant to get a grand jury that would 
do its work, Ruef went forth and he had 
his acting mayor, Gallagher, remove Lang- 
don and appoint him (Ruef) district 
attorney! That was his mistake; that 
is what roused San Francisco. The re-' 
moval of Langdon, if legal, might have 

” but “Ruef as district attorney” 
Why 
uef tried this has never been clear. His 
friends said he saw that it was a crisis in 
which he could trust nobody but himself. 
His enemies put it down to his passion for 
the theatrical. At any rate, it was a char- 
acteristic piece of Ruef’s audacity, and it 
failed. 

The order was signed at 6 o’clock. Word 
of it reached Heney’s office at 8.30. Lang- 
don appointed Hiram W. Johnson, an 
expert in the law involved and an aggressive 
trial attorney, to represent him personally, 
and they all—Langdon, Heney, Cobb, 
Dwyer and Johnson—worked all night. 
Johnson drew a temporary injunction; 
Judge Sewall signed it at 5 in the morn- 
ing and it was served at 7 o’clock. Guards 


It was 
Spreckels who won over William H. Lang- | 
don to make this remarkable sacrifice of | 
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were stationed in the district attorney’s 
office, and soon after noon they all went to 
court. 

Before them went a crowd; for the 
town was with them. The time had been 
short, but Spreckels, Heney, Burns—all 
had seen manifestations of hope, faith and 
backing. Heney received telegrams, letters, 
hand-shakes. Spreckels was congratulated 
all the way from his home at Burlingame 
(the fashionable suburb in San Mateo 
County) to his bank downtown, and up- 
town to Heney’s office. 
some subscriptions. 
proud that at last a business man had been . 
found who was willing to sacrifice his money | 
and his “still more valuable time” to show ' 
up and throw out the blackmailing politi- į 
cians that were disgracing the city. And 
as for Burns, he was under cover, but the 
reporters found him and he was learning 
what it was to be a popular hero. 

“Everybody” was “for the right,” and 
when Older’s “extra” Bulletin announced 
that morning that Ruef was going to court 
to get Langdon’s place and remove Heney; 
and when the paper in big type asked every 
man, woman and child to go to that same 
court, there was a response. The crowd 
gathered early; it couldn’t get into the 
court. Ruef’s crowd was there first, but 
the outside crowd stood outside and it grew 
and grew till the street was filled. It was 
quiet, but it was firm, and it showed which 
side it was on. When Spreckels, Heney 
and their associates arrived, there were 
cheers; when Ruef and his friends appeared, 
there were groans and hisses. 

The grafters were desperate. Heney 
ran his hand down over the bodies of several 
of the heelers, and felt their guns. But he 
also was armed, and his friends; and that 
likewise the grafters knew. One of them 
felt Heney over. 

“What do you mean by searching me?” 
Heney bluffed. 

“None of your 
fellow answered. 

They felt pretty sure; they said and they 
believed that they “had” the judge 
(Graham). His conduct did not bear them 
out, and the prosecution thinks now that it 
may have done Graham an injustice, but 
the grafters did have the sheriff and the 
police, and, Heney suspected, the court. 
He was in his most aggressive mood. The 
crowd, with Ruef’s friends in front, surged 
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to and fro in the halls and from room to 
room. No one knew where the hearing 
was to be held, and the district attorney 
himself could not find out. Heney went 
into the judge’s chamber. There was 
Graham and the Ruef party. 

“Why don’t you have the police clear 
the hall?” he shouted; “and tell us what 
room the matter is to come up in?” 

“Not so loud, not so loud,” said some- 
body. 
“Oh, I mean to talk loud,” Heney an- 
swered. “I’m talking to the whole city 
of San Francisco.” 

“TIl order you out of here, if you don’t 
be quiet,” the judge said. 

“Well, you go ahead and order. This 
is a —— shame. Pd like to be judge 
here for about six minutes. I’d find out 
about the sheriff and the chief of police.” 

“My God,” said Graham, “am I to be 
talked to in this way by this man? I order 
you to leave this room.” 

Heney paid no heed. There was more 
such talk, then the judge went into court. 
The two groups, Heney’s and Ruef’s, 
followed; so did the inside crowd. There 
the wrangling was continued. When Heney 
rose to speak, Ruef objected. 

“In what capacity do you appear here?” 
Heney snapped. 

The boss had been enjoined from acting 
as district attorney; he paused. 

“ As an officer of the court,” he said, “as 
an attorney.” 

That settled Ruef. But the next in- 
terruption was more serious. Theattorney- 
general of the state was there; the law of 
California permitted him to take charge 
and, representing as he did to Heney the 
state system, his presence was a menace. 
Heney declared that no exigency had 
developed yet to call for the state’s inter- 
ference, and he declared this loudly—for 
the crowd outside. The attorney-gencral 
made a speech, and sat down. Ruef also 
spoke. Heney answered them both—for 
the crowd outside to hear. And the crowd 
heard him, and cheered. 

“And that crowd put the fear of God 
into that judge,” Heney said that night. 

The court refused to hear “further argu- 
ment” on the injunction. He would de- 
cide it “later”; the district attorney 
dreaded that “later,” but the decision, 
when it came, was in favor of Langdon 
and Heney and ended Ruef’s pretensions. 
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When the argument on the injunction 
was closed, the district attorney proceeded 
to the drawing of a grand jury,—a most 
delicate operation to perform under such 
circumstances. But the prosecution (as 
Spreckels, Langdon, Burns, Heney, John- 
son, Cobb and Dwyer came to be called) was 
keen and luck was with them. They drew a 
pretty good jury; there were bad men on it, 
but they were weak. While public opinion 
was all with the prosecution, they stood 
up; when later the pressure was the other 
way, they lay down. But there was a 
solid twelve that dared do right, some of 
them at the cost of business, too; and the 
foreman, Bartley P. Oliver, was a type 
of these. A successful real estate man, 
with a Roosevelt family, he was vulnerable, 
but he had fundamental virtue, and the 
evidence made of him a sad but a fearless 
citizen. 

“I don’t know whether this work will 

have done any good to San Francisco,” 
he said once to me, “but it has done good 
to us jurymen. I wish the law required 
twenty or fifty thousand men on a grand 
jury. If that many citizens could sit there 
as we have, see what we have seen, hear 
what we have heard, they would all become 
good citizens; citizens first, I mean, and 
business men and heads of families second. 
They would save San Francisco.” 
i Heney is a politician. He understands 
the psychology of individuals, he feels the 
psychology of the crowd and, a democrat 
both by instinct and in ‘his philosophy, he 
values public opinion. The support he 
‘saw he had, he wanted to keep; he needed 
it in his business as a prosecutor, and he 
realized that, in the end, it was the public, 
the voters of San Francisco, that would 
have to finish the job and restore demo- 
cratic government in their city—and in the 
state. Established in his authority, he 
proposed to establish also the prestige of 
the prosecution. He knew the public 
would be impatient for action, he proposed 
to act at once, so, being in motion, he kept 
going. 

He put his grand jury to work that very 
first day. Lacking a ready-made case, he 
had the beginnings of several and he pro- 
posed to proceed as he had sometimes in 
Oregon: He would summon known wit- 
nesses to known crimes and, before the 
grand jury, drag the evidence out of them 
by cross-examination. The only ques- 
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tion was, where to begin. Among them 
they had stories enough. Burns had had 
many lines out besides the one baited for 
the supervisors; he had been living in the 
atmosphere of the underworld. Spreckels 
had been courting high financial gossip. 
Heney, a corporation counsel, had some 
good stories of “smart practice” which he 
was trading off for others. And Older 
could tell newspaper stories by the week. 
He suggested the French restaurant 
scandal. That involved only vice and 
graft, and Heney and Burns detest that 
-part of the system; they preferred to go 
after the big business grafts which reach 
back to first causes and make the petty 
grafts possible. But the French case in- 
volved Ruef directly, and it might bring 
down the mayor also. Heney had Burns 
subpcena the Frenchmen. 

The French restaurants (“Poodle Dog,” 
‘‘Pup,” etc.) were an institution in San 
Francisco. They served a table d’hote 
dinner on the ground floor; there were 
private dining rooms with sofas on the sec- 
ond floor; and above that were large rooms 
and suites furnished with tables and beds. 
For years these restaurants had maintained 
these conveniences for vice; scenes in them 
had been produced on the local stage. 
Everybody knew about them. But there 
was no scandal. San Francisco prided 
itself on its gaiety, and the French restau- 
rants were regarded as an “attraction.” 
They cost a lot to the character of young 
men and women, but they “kept local 
money in circulation” and “brought in 
money from outside.” Thinking thus, 
the business men ought to have passed laws 
permitting such places to run; but that 
kind of honesty is beyond us. Virtue 
may suffer, but hypocrisy must be main- 
tained at all costs. 

The vice attachments of the French 
restaurants were “against the law.” The 
proprietors “had to” break the law. To 
break the law is a privilege, and must be 
paid for. The Frenchmen had always 
paid, but they. paid the police. Ruef 
desired that graft. Notice now how he 
got it; it shows his method. Mayor 
Schmitz heard of the violations of the 
law at these restaurants. He sent two 
police commissioners to inspect them. 
The inspectors were shocked; they shocked 
Schmitz, and the police board held up the 
Frenchmen’s licenses to sell liquor. They 
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knew something was up, and they had their 
attorneys appear for them. One of these 
attorneys reported to his client in these 
terms: 

“You don’t need me, an attorney; what 
you want is Abe Ruef, the boss.” 

They retained Ruef. That is to say, 
one of them did, the one in whose restaurant 
the bachelor boss dined; but he was acting 
for the others. Ruef gave for this “annual 
retainer” a receipt addressed to the French 
Restaurant Association. There was no 
such association. When Ruef had his fee, 
the mayor ordered his police commissioners 
to pass the licenses. They wouldn’t. The 
two who investigated had reported 
publicly, as Schmitz had, and they declared 
that they would not now stultify themselves; 
even though Schmitz would. And the 
mayor did. There was a bitter inside 
quarrel. The board was obstinate, but 
Schmitz having long known that one of the 
commissioners was living with a young 
woman, he exposed and then removed him. 
In brief, he changed the complexion of the 
board and passed the licenses for these 
resorts which he had openly denounced 
—immediately after they paid Ruef. 

This was the story. Would the French- 
men tell it to the grand jury? Heney 
smiled. He knew they had told dozens of 
people; that they were outraged, not so 
much at the blackmail, as at the increased 
price Ruef charged for the privilege; and 
that they were freshly incensed by his 
recent collection of his second annual re- 
tainer. Heney had the Frenchmen in one by 
one, and—it is said that Heney appears at 
his best in a grand jury room. There are 
few technicalities there, and no poppycock. 

“You can feel the truth,” he says. “You 
can see it—or a lie—in the expression of a 
face, the flutter of an eyelid, the passing 
of the tongue over the lips of the witness. 
These are not evidence, but a jury of fair 
men, not lawyers, who want the truth, can 
get it in a jury room. And a witness, un- 
influenced and free, feels more like telling 
it there, and when he does, he tells it all, 
humanly, truly, not alone the facts, but 
the circumstances, the relations of man to 
man, the extenuations—the very spirit of 
truth is in a fair grand jury room.” 

The .French restaurateurs told the 
truth that day, the whole truth, all day; 
and that night Ruef and Schmitz were 
indicted for extortion. 


THE MOTE AND THE 


You can imagine the effect. The unex- 
pected had happened. The boss of the 
city and its mayor, long known to be black- 
mailers, had been caught at last. “ Every- 
body” was glad. A majority of the voters 
had thrice elected these men and their pals 
to office; and, of course, that majority were 
in effect indicted along with Ruef and 
Schmitz. No matter about that, the 
scoundrels were to get their deserts. Oh, 
there was some grumbling! Some of the 
working people complained. They didn’t 
care so much about Ruef; he was a boss; 
he forced obedience. But Schmitz was 
their leader. The first Labor mayor of the 
city, he had risen to the occasion; he was 
a handsome man, made a good speech, 
was received among good people and made 
a good appearance. Labor was proud of 
the Labor mayor, and the indictment of the 
idol did not smash it. Loyal and personal, 
many of the plain people clung affection- 
ately to Schmitz and, sorry for him, were 
indignant at the prosecution. The “per- 
secution,”’ as it was called south of Market 
Street, was challenged to “go higher up.” 
But this was all “unreasonable chatter”; 
it was an evidence of “class prejudice,” a 
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“most dangerous feeling”; and, “fortu- y This was in November, 1906. 


nately,” it found expression only in “class 
newspapers” and in the Unions. 

The “better people,” whose opinions, 
expressed in the great dailies and weeklies, 
are public opinion,—they were for Heney, 
Spreckels, Burns, Langdon and the rest. 
Of course there were some far-sighted con- 
sciences that expressed the fear that the 
prosecution might go too far. But all 
good men and women were impatient of 
such “carpings.”? The Prosecution, backed 
by the president of the First National Bank; 
headed by the national hero who had 
prosecuted and by the Federal secret 
service detective who had exposed the land 
thieves of Oregon—such a group of such 
men was to be supported by every decent 
citizen of the city. Already they had those 
low-down politicians, Ruef and Schmitz, and 
they had them right, too—for extortion; 
which is blackmail; and that is the terrible 
crime. What honest business man and 
householder had not been “held up” by 
those common criminals? Outside news- 
papers and weeklies came along with com- 
mendations of the saviors of San Fran- 


‘cisco; their editorials exclaimed at the con- 


dition of the city and sneered at the char- 
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acter of the citizenship. But those outside 
critics did not understand that conditions 
were peculiar in San Francisco. Labor 
ruled there. The “good people” had done 
their best to vote back into power at the 
very last election a fusion ticket, made up 
of candidates chosen by the two rings of 
the two old parties, which would gladly 
have restored Organized Business govern- 
ment. But “the East” must learn that 
the working people—the best-paid Labor 
in the world—insisted upon an Organized 
Labor government. Spreckels, Heney, 
Burns, Langdon and the other heroes, hav- 
ing started the two biggest, low-down Labor 
politicians toward jail, would go on and 
send the rest (of the low-down Labor 
politicians) after them. San Francisco 
would back them to the end; no matter 
whom they caught, “no guilty man should 
escape”; and when, finally, all the bad 
politicians were in the penitentiary, these 
good business men would—what? Would 
they attend to politics? No, but they could 
attend to their business without being held 
up every time they wanted to get a fran- 
chise to the public streets or store mer- 
chandise on the public sidewalk. 
In 
February, 1907, when I went to San Fran- 
cisco, this was still the way men talked, all 
men; that is to say, the newspapers and the 
men one meets at clubs. And Heney and 
Spreckels were members of these clubs. 
They enjoyed the general approbation. 
They didn’t sneer at it. They smiled now 
and then, when some prominent man shook 
their hands and said “good work; keep it 
up”; or when some rich man they knew 
had had dealings with Ruef, contributed 
twenty or a hundred dollars to the Spreckels 
fund, “just as token of faith in you.” 
“The whole town with you like this?” 
asked Heney, when I saw these sights. 
“Yes, ’most everybody,” he answered. 
“Then you haven’t got very far yet?” 
“Weve got the boss and the mayor,” 
he protested. 

“No leading citizens?” 

“Not yet. but we will. 
them.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“Burns is getting the supervisors. 
And he told of the bribery trap. 

“You will catch them. then let them 

?” 


“If they will deliver Ruef.” 


— 
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“And if Ruef will deliver Herrin or the 
public-utility men?” 

“We'll let Ruef go.” 

“And if Herrin will deliver Harri- 
man?” 


Heney laughed; I was going too far; but ` 


he answered: 

“If Herrin will deliver Harriman, we’ll 
let Herrin go. 

“ And,” he added, “if Harriman will de- 
liver the clique that rules the United States, 
financially and politically, we’ll let him go. 


. We don’t want men; what we want is to 


` everybody’s job, not ours. 


` show the American people the American 


government, as it is. But we can’t go that 
far. We can get through this city and into 
this state, but the United States—that’s 
But we'll go as 
far as we can.” 


"So it’s the old, old story?” I said. 


“The same as you have written every- 
where. This Labor government represents 
big business. Political corruption is busi- 
ness corruption.” 

“Can you show that?” 

“ When we get the bribe-givers.” 

“They are business men?” 

“Bankers, real estate men, gas, street 
railways, electric light——” 

“And Spreckels will stand for that?” 

“Wait till you meet him.” 

Leaving Burns at work on the super- 
visors, I went up to Oregon. When I re- 
turned, six weeks later, San Francisco was 
a changed town. Burns had seen Roy 
bribe three of the supervisors; they had 
confessed; they had brought their col- 
leagues to turn state’s witnesses with them. 
The Board had come through. They had 
delivered Ruef, Schmitz and—everybody. 
The way to the business sources of the cor- 
ruption of politics and Labor was open. 
Everybody knew it. Indictments “higher 
up” were impending; and everybody knew 
who were on the list. 

The change in public opinion was star- 
tling. The prosecution was denounced in 
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the clubs; the members thereof, they and 
their wives and their business, were feeling 
‘the pressure of—class feeling. Then was 
the time to “meet Spreckels.” He had 
“gone back on his class”; he was “letting 
low-down politicians go, to get high-up 


business men who were held up and had to | 


pay bribes.” A strike was coming on the 
street railway, and Patrick Calhoun, the 
president, a brave man from the East, was 
going to do what San Franciscans hadn’t 
had the pluck to do—fight and smash 
the Unions that had kept San Francisco 
back so long. And now—Spreckels was 
going to let Heney indict Calhoun! 

It was clear at last why Rudolph 
Spreckels, banker and business man, was 
for political reform. Ruef and Schmitz 
and Labor generally had been saying right 
along that Spreckels was “ mad” because he 
didn’t get a street-railway franchise he and 
Phelan had tried for. Now the business 
men remembered it. The prosecution was 
a plot for revenge; Heney was Spreckels’ 
“hireling and tool,” and Spreckels himself 
was, after all, nothing but a business man 
in politics for a business-like purpose. 
That is what his own kind said. 

Spreckels smiled. He never faltered; 
he never was angry; he didn’t answer back; 
he didn’t speak but once. A little run of 
big men on his bank kept him away from 
Heney’s office one day. Otherwise he ap- 
peared every morning at nine, stayed till 
lunch, went with Heney to the Pacific Union 
Club; attended trials; appeared in public 
everywhere. He came to the front, took 
all the opprobrium and—never turned a 
hair’s breadth out of his course. We must 
know Rudolph Spreckels. Before we hear 
Burns’ story of the supervisors, we must 
have the story of this young business man 
who faced, with a smile, the rage of the 
business men of his city and—saw that some 
of these leaders of business were started 


with their mayor on the road to the peni- 


tentiary. 


(To be continued) 


PLEAS WIEL BE: PLEAS 
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AUTHOR OF “PIGS IS PIGS,” ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROLLIN KIRBY 


IKE FLANNERY was the 
star boarder at Mrs. Mul- 
doon’s, and he deserved 
to be so considered, for he 
had boarded with Mrs. 
Muldoon for years, and 
was the agent of the Inter- 
urban Express Company at Woodcote, 
while Mrs. Muldoon’s other boarders were 
largely transient. 

“Mike,” said Mrs. Muldoon one noon 
when Mike came for his lunch, “I know th’ 
opinion ye have of Dagos, and niver a-one 
have I took into me house, and I think the 
same of thim meself—dirthy things, an’ 
takin’ the bread away from th’ honest 
American laborin? man—and I would not 
be thinkin’ of takin’ one t’ board at this 
day, but would ye to tell me this:—is a 
Frinchmin a Dago?” 

Flannery raised his knife and laid down 
the law with it. 

“Mrs. Muldoon, mam,” he said, “there 
be two kinds of Frinchmin. There be the 
respictible Frinchmin, and there be th’ 
unrespictible Frinchmin. They both be 
furriners, but they be classed different. 
Th’ respictible Frinchmin is no worse than 
th’ Dutch, and is classed as Dutch, but th’ 
other kind is Dagos. There is no harm in 
the Dutch Frinchmin, for thim is such as 
Napoleon Bonnypart and the like of him, 
but ye want t have nawthing t’ do with 
the Dago Frinch. They be a bad lot.” 

“There was a Frinchm’n askin’ would I 
give him a room and board, this mornin’,”’ 
said Mrs. Muldoon. 

Flannery nodded knowingly. 

“I knowed it!” he cried. “’Twas ap- 
parent t me th’ minute ye spoke, mam. 
And agin th’ Dutch Frinch I have nawthin’ 
t say. If he be a Dutch Frinchmin let him 
come. Was he that?” 

“ Sure, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Muldoon, 
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perplexed. “He was a pleasant-spoken 
man, enough. ’Tis a professor he is.” 

“There be many kinds of professors,” 
said Mike. 

“Sure!” agreed Mrs. Muldoon. 
wan js professor of fleas.” 

Mike Flannery grinned silently at his 
plate. 

“T have heard of thim, too!” he said. 
“But ’tis of insects they be professors, and 
not of one kind of insects alone, Mrs. 
Muldoon, mam. Ye have mistook th’ 
understandin’ of what he was sayin’.” 

“I beg pardon to ye, Mr. Flannery,” said 
Mrs. Muldoon, with some spirit, “but ’tis 
not mistook I am. Fleas th’ professor said, 
and no mistake at all.” 

“Yis?” inquired Flannery. “Well, 
mebby ’tis so. He would be what ye call 
one of thim specialists. They do be doin’ 
that now, I hear, and ’tis probable th’ 
Frinchmin has fleas for his specialty. ”Tis 
like this, mam:—all professors is professors; 
then a bunch of professors separate off 
from the rest and be professors of insects; 
and then the professors of insects separate 
up, and one is professor of flies, and another 
one is professor of pinch-bugs, and another 
is professor of toads, and another is pro- 
fessor of lobsters, and so on until all the 
kinds of insects has each a professor to 
itself. And them they call specialists, and 
each one knows more about his own kind 
of insect than any other man in the world 
knows. So mebby the Frinchmin is pro- 
fessor of fleas, as ye say.” 

“I should think a grown man would 
want to be professor of something bigger 
than that,” said Mrs. Muldoon, “but 
there’s no accountin’ for tastes.” 

“Tf ye understood, mam,” said Mike 
Flannery, “ye would not say that same, for 
to the flea professor the flea is as big as a 
house. He studies him throo a telescope, 
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Mrs. Muldoon, 
that magnifies 
th’ flea a mil- 
_ lion times. Th’ 
flea professor 
will take a dog 
with a flea on 
him, mam, and 
look at th’ same 
with his tele- 
scope, and th’ 
flea will be ten 
times th’ size of 
th’ dog.” 

“Tis won- 
derful!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. 
Muldoon. 

“It is so!” 
agreed Mike 
Flannery. “But 
’tis by magni- 
fyin’ th’ flea that the professor is able t’ 
study so small an insect for years and 
years, discoverin’ new beauties every day. 
One day he will be studyin’ the small 
toe of th’ flea’s left hind foot, and th’ next 
day he will be makin’ a map of it, and 
th’ next he will be takin’ a statute of it 
in plaster, and th’ next he will be photy- 
graftin’ it, and th’ next he will be writin’ 
out all he has learned of it, and then he will 
be weeks and months correspondin’ with 
other flea professors in all parts of th’ 
worrld, seein? how what he has learned 
about th’ little toe of th’ flea’s left hind foot 
agrees with what they have learned about 
it, and if they don’t all agree, he goes at 
it agin, and does it all over agin, and 
mebby he dies when he is ninety years old 
and has only got one leg of th’ flea studied 
out. And then some other professor goes 
on where he left off, and takes up the next 
leg.” 

“ And do they get paid for it?” asked 
Mrs. Muldoon, with surprise. 

“Sure, they do!” said Flannery. “Good 
money, too. A good specialist professor 
gits more than a hod-carrier. And ’tis 
right they should,” he added, generously, 
“for ’tis by studyin’ th’ feet of fleas, and 
such, they learn about germs, and how t’ 
take out your appendix, and ‘Is marriage 
a failure?’ and all that.” 

“Ye dumfounder me, Mike Flannery,” 
said Mrs. Muldoon. “Ye should have 
been one of them professors yourself, what 
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“ But wouid ye to tell me this:—is a Frinchmin a Dago?” 


with all the knowledge ye have. And ye 
think ’twould be a good thing t’ let th’ 
little Frinchmin come and take a room?” 

“?Twould be an honor to shake him by 
th’ hand,” said Mike Flannery, and so the 
professor was admitted to the board and 
lodging of Mrs. Muldoon. 

The name of the professor who, after a 
short and unfruitful season at Coney 
Island, took lodging with Mrs. Muldoon, 
was Jocolino. He had shown his educated 
fleas in all the provinces of France, and in 
Paris itself, but he made a mistake when he 
brought them to America. 

The professor was a small man, and not 
talkative. He was, if anything, inclined to 
be silently moody, for luck was against him. 
He put his baggage in the small bedroom 
that Mrs. Muldoon allotted to him, and 
much of the time he spent in New York. He 
had fellow countrymen there, and he was 
trying to raise a loan, with which to buy a 
canvas booth in which to show his educated 
insects. He received the friendly advances 
of Flannery and the other boarders 
rather coldly. He refused to discuss his 
specialty, or show Mike the toe of the left 
hind foot of a flea through a telescope. 
When he remained at home after dinner he 
did not sit with the other boarders on the 
porch, but walked up and down the walk, 
smoking innumerable cigarettes, and think- 
ing, and waving his hands in mute 
conversations with himself. 

“T dunno what ails th’ professor,” said 
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Mrs. Muldoon, one evening when she and 
Flannery sat at the table after the rest had 
left it. 

Flannery hesitated. 

“T would not like to say for sure, mam,” 
he said, slowly, “but I’m thinkin’ ’tis a 
loss he has had, maybe, that’s preyin’ on 
his mind. Ever since ye told me, Missus 
Muldoon, that he was a professor of th’ 
educated fleas, I have had doubts of th’ 
state of th’ mind of th’ professor. Th’ 
sense of studyin’ th’ flea, mam, I can under- 
stand, that bein’ th’ way all professors does 
these days, but ’tis not human t’ spend 
time givin’ a flea a college education. Th’ 
man that descinds t’ be tutor t’ a flea, and 
t? teach it all th’ accomplishmints, from 
readin’ and writin’ t’ arithmetic and foot- 
ball, mebby, is peculiar. I will say he is 
dang peculiar, Missus Muldoon, beggin’ 
your pardon. Is there any coffee left in the 
pot, mam?” 

“A bit, Mr. Flannery, an’ you’re wel- 
come t’ it.” 

“T understand th’ feelin’ that makes a 
man educate a horse, like that Dutchman 
I was readin’ about in th’ Sunday paper th’ 
other day,” said Mike, “and teachin’ it t’ 
read an’ figger, an’ all that. An’ I can see 
th’ sinse of educatin’ a pig, as has been 
done, as you well know, mam, for there be 
no doubt a man can love a horse or a pig 
as well as he can love his own wife——” 


The professor walked... 


up and down 
the walk, smoking innumerable cigarettes 
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“ An’ why not a flea?” asked Mrs. Mul- 
doon. “’Tis natural for an Irishman t’ 
love a pig, if ’tis a pig worth lovin’, and ’tis 
natural, I make no doubt, for a Dutchman | 
t’ love a horse th’ same way, and each t’ his 
own, as th’ sayin’ is. Mebby th’ Frinch 
can learn t’ love th’ flea in th’ same way, 
Mr. Flannery.” 

“T say th’ same, Missus Muldoon,” said 
Flannery, “‘an’ I say th’ professor has done 
that same, too. I say he has educated th’ 
flea, an’ mebby raised it from a baby, and 
brung it from his native land, mam, an’ 
taught it, an’ learned t’ love it. Yes, 
Missus Muldoon! But if th’ educated 
horse or th’ educated pig got loose would 
they be easy t’ find agin, or would they not, 
mam? And if th’ professor come t’ have a 
grrand love for th’ flea he has raised by 
hand, an’ taught like his own son, an’ th’ 
flea run off from him, would th’ educated 
flea be easy t’ find? Th’ horse an’ th’ pig 
is animals that is not easy t’ conceal them- 
selves, Missus Muldoon, but th’ flea = 
harrd t’ find, an’ when ye have found him 
he is harrd t’ put your thumb on. I’m 
thinkin’ th’ reason th’ professor is so down 
is that he has lost th’ flea of his hearrt.” 

“Poor man!” said Mrs. Muldoon. — 

“ An’ th’ reason I’m thinkin’ so,” said 
Flannery slowly, and leaning toward Mrs. 
Muldoon across the table, “is that, if I be 
not mistaken, Missus Muldoon, th’ pro- 
fessor’s educated flea spent last night with 
Mike Flannery!” 

Mrs. Muldoon raised her hands with a 
gesture of wonderment. 

“And listen to that, now!” she cried, in 
astonishment. “Mike Flannery, do you 
be thinkin’ th’ professor has two of them ? 
Sure, and he must have two of them, for 
was it not meself was thinkin’ all last night 
I had th’ same educated flea for a bed- 
felly? I would have caught him,” she 
added, sadly, “‘ but he was too brisk for me.”” 

“There was forty-sivin times I thought 
I had mine,” admitted Flannery, ‘‘but every 
time whin I took up me thumb he had gone 
some other place. But I will have him 
to-night!” 

“But mebby he has gone by now,” said 
Mrs. Muldoon. 

“Never fear, mam,” said Flannery. 
“He’s not gone, mam, for he has been close 
to me every minute of th’ day. I could put 
me thumb on him this minute, if he would 
but wait ’til I did it.” 
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“Well, as for that, Mike Flannery,” said 
Mrs. Muldoon, mischievously, as she arose 
from the table, “go on along with ye, and 
don’t be bringin’ th’ blush t’ me face, but 
whin I want t’ find th’ one I was speakin’ 
of, I won’t have t’ walk away from meself 
t’ find him this minute!” 

The trained flea is one of nature’s mar- 
vels. Everyone 
says so. A 
Bobby Burns 
might well 
write a poem on 
this “wee, tim- 
orous, cowerin’ 
beastie,” ex- 
cept that the 
flea is not, 
strictly speak- 
ing, timorous or 
cowering. A 
flea, when it is 
in good health 
and spirits, will 
not cower 
worth a cent. 
It has ten times 
the bravery of a f 
lion—in fact, ` f 
one single little“ Afary, me girrl 
flea, alone and 
unaided, will 
step right up and attack the noisiest lion, 
and never brag about it. A lion is a 
rank coward in comparison with a flea, 
for a lion will not attack anything that it 
has not a good chance of killing, while the 
humble but daring flea will boldly attack 
animals it cannot kill, and that it knows it 
cannot kill. David had at least a chance to 
kill Goliath, but what chance has a flea to 
killa camel? None at all, unless the camel 
commits suicide. And dogs! A flea will 
attack the most ferocious dog and think 
nothing of it at all. I have seen it myself. 
That is true bravery. And not only that— 
not only will one flea attack a dog—but 
hundreds of fleas will attack the same dog 
at the same time. I have seen that myself, 
too. And that multiplies the bravery of 
the flea just that much. One flea attacking 
a dog is brave; one hundred fleas attacking 
the same dog are therefore one hundred 
times as brave. We really had to give the 
dog away, he was carrying so much bravery 
around with him all the time. 

Think of educating an animal with a 
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brain about the size of the point of a fine 
needle! And that was what Professor 
Jocolino had done. The flea is really one 
of nature’s wonders, like Niagara Falls, and 
Jojo the dog-faced man, and the Cafion of 
the Colorado. Pull? For its size the 
educated flea can pull ten times as much 
as the strongest horse. Jump? For its 
size the flea can 
jump forty 
times as far as 
the most agile 
jack-rabbit. 
Its hide is 
tougher than 
the hide of a 
rhinoceros, too. 
Imagine a rhi- 
noceros stand- 
ing in Madison 
Square, in the 
city of New 
York, and sup- 
pose you have 
crept up to it, 
and are going 
to pat it, and 
your hand is 
within one foot 
of the rhinoc- 
eros. And be- 
fore you -can 
bring your hand to touch the beast suppose 
it makes a leap, and goes darting through 
the air so rapidly that you can’t see it go, 
and that before your hand has fallen to 
where the rhinoceros was, the rhinoceros 
has alighted gently on top of the City Hall 
at Philadelphia. That will give you some 
idea of the magnificent qualities of the flea. 
If we only knew more of these ordinary 
facts about things we would love things 
more. 

At the breakfast table the next morning 
Professor Jocolino sat silent and moody in 
his place, his head bent over his breakfast, 
but the nine other men at the table eyed 
him suspiciously. So did Mrs. Muldoon. 
There was no question now that Professor 
Jocolino had lost his educated flea. There 
was, in fact, ground for the belief that the 
professor had had more than one educated 
flea, and that he had lost all of them. There 
was also a belief that however well trained 
the lost might be in some ways their man- 
ners had not been carefully attended to, 
and that they had not been trained to be 
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“Of the keek I say not at all, but the flea 


well behaved when making visits to utter 
strangers. A beast or bird that will force 
itself upon the hospitality of an utter 
stranger unasked, and then bite its host, 
may be well educated, but it is not polite. 
The boarders looked at Professor Jocolino 
and frowned. The professor looked stolidly 
at his plate, and ate hurriedly, and left the 
table before the others had finished. 

“Tis in me mind,” said Flannery, when 
the professor had left, “that th’ professor 
has a whole college of thim educated in- 
sects, an’ that he do be lettin’ thim have a 
vacation. Or mebby th’ class of 1907 is 
graduated an’ turned loose from th’ uni- 
versity. I had th’ base ball team an’ th’ 
football gang spendin’ th’ night with me.” 

“Ho!” said Hogan, gruffly, “’twas th’ 
fellys that does th’ high jump an’ th’ long 
jump an’ th’ wide jump was havin’ a meet on 
Hogan. An’ I will be one of anny ten of us 
t’ tell th’ professor t’ call th’ scholards back 
t school agin. I be but a plain uneducated 
man, Missus Muldoon, an’ I have no wish 
t speak disrespect of thim as is educated, 
but th’ conversation of a gang of Finch 
educated fleas is annoyin’ t a man that 
wants t’ sleep.” 

“I will speak t’ th’ professor, gintlemin,”’ 
said Mrs. Muldoon, “an’ remonstrate with 
him. Mary, me girrl,” she added, to the 


! Ah, the poor flea!” 
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maid, who was 
passing her 
chair, “ would 
ye mind givin’ 
me th’ least bit 
of a rub be- 
tween me shoul- 
ders like? I 
will speak t’ th’ 
professor, for I 
have no doubt 
he has but t’ 
say th’ worrd t’ 
his scholards, 
an’ they will all 
run back where 
they belong.” 

But the pro- 
fessor did not 
come back that 
day. He must 
have had ur- 
gent businessin 
New York, for 
he remained 
there all night, 
and all the next day, too, and if he had not 
paid his bill in advance Mrs. Muldoon 
would have suspected that he had run away. 
But his bill was paid, and his luggage was 
still in the room, and the educated fleas, 
or their numerous offspring, explored the 
boarding house at will, and romped through 
all the rooms as if they owned them. If 
Professor Jocolino had been there he would 
have had to listen to some forcible remon- 
strances. It was Flannery who at length 
took the law into-his own hands. 

It was late Sunday evening. The upper 
hall was dark, and Flannery stole softly 
down the hall in his socks and pushed open 
the professor’s door. The room was quite 
dark and Flannery stole into it and closed 
the door behind himself. He drew from his 
pocket an insect-powder gun, and fired it. 
It was an instrument something like a bel- 
lows, and it fired by a simple squeeze, send- 
ing a shower of powder that fell in all direc- 
tions. It was a light, yellow powder, and 
Flannery deluged the room with it. He 
stole stealthily about, shooting the curtains, 
shooting the bed, shooting the picture of the 
late Mr. Timothy Muldoon, shooting the 
floor. He bent down and shot under the 
bed, and under the wash-stand, until a 
film of yellow dust lay over the whole room, 
and then he turned to the closet and opened 
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that. There hung Professor Jocolino’s 
other clothes, and Flannery jerked them 
from the hooks and carried them at arm’s 
length to the bed, and shot them. 

As he was shooting into the pocket of a 
pair of striped trousers the door opened and 
Professor Jocolino stood on the threshold. 
There was no doubt in the professor’s mind. 
He was being robbed! He drew a pistol 
from his pocket and fired. The bullet 
whizzed over the bending Flannery’s head, 
and before the professor could fire a second 
time Flannery rose and turned and, with a 
true aim, shot the professor! 

Shot him full in the face with the insect 
powder, and before the blinded man could 
recover his breath or spit out the bitter dose, 
or wipe his eyes, Flannery had him by the 
collar and had jerked him to the head 
of the stairs. It is true; he kicked him 
down-stairs. Not insultingly, or with bad 
feeling, but in a moment of emotional in- 
sanity, as the defense would say. This was 
an extenuating circumstance, and excuses 
Flannery, but the professor, being a for- 
eigner, could not see the fine point of the 
distinction, and was angry. 

That night the professor did not sleep in 
Westcote, but the next afternoon he ap- 
peared at Mrs. Muldoon’s, supported by 
Monsieur Jules, the well-known Seventh 
Avenue restaurateur, and “Monsieur Re- 
naud, who occupies an important post as 
garçon in Monsieur Jules’ establishment. 

“For the keek,” said the professor, “I 
care not. I have been keek before. The 
keck by one gentleman, him I resent, him 
I revenge; the keek by the base, him I 
scorn! I let the keek go, Madame Mul- 
doon. Of the keek I say not at all, but the 
flea! Ah, the poor flea! Excuse the weep, 
Madame Muldoon!” 

The professor wept, into his handker- 
chief, and the two men looked seriously 
solemn, and patted the professor on the 
back. 

“ Ah, my Alphonse, the flea! 
leetle flea!” they cried. 

“ For the flea I have the revenge!” cried 
the professor, fiercely. “How you say it? 
I will be to have the revenge. I would to 
be the revenge having. The revenge to 
having will I be. Him will I have, that re- 
venge business! For why I bring the 
educate flea to those States United? Is it 
that they should be deathed? Is it that a 
Flannery should make them dead with a— 
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with such a thing like a pop-gun? Is it for 
these things I educate, I teach, I culture, I 
love, I cherish those flea? Is it for these 
things I give up wife, and patrie, and immi- 
grate myself out of dear France? No, my 
Jules! No, my Jacques! No, my madame! 
Ah, I am one heart-busted!”” 

“Ah, now, professor,” said Mrs. Mul- 
doon, soothingly, “don’t bawl annymore. 
There is sure no use bawlin’ over spilt 
milk. If they be dead, they be dead. I 
wouldn’t cry over a million dead fleas.” 

“The American flea—no!” said the pro- 
fessor, haughtily. “The Irish flea—no! 
The flea au naturel—no! But the educate 
flea of la belle France? The flea I have love, 
and teach, and make like a sister, a sweet- 
heart to me? The flea that have act up in 
front of the crowned heads of Spain; that 
have travel on the ocean; that have travel 
on the land? Ah, Madame Muldoon, it is 
no common bunch of flea! Of my busted 
feelings what will I say? Nothings! Of 
my banged-up heart, what will I say? 
Nothings! But for those dead flea, those 
poor-dead flea, so innocents, so harmless, 
so much money worth—for those must 
Monsieur Flannery compensate?” 

As the professor’s meaning dawned on 
Mrs. Muldoon a look of amazement spread 
over her face. 

“And would ye be makin’ poor Mike 
Flannery pay good money for thim rascal 
fleas he kilt, and him with his ankles so bit 
up they look like the small pox, to say 
nothin’ of other folks which is the same?” 
she cried. “’Tis ashamed ye should be, 
Mister Professor, bringin’ fleas into America 
and lettin? them run loose! Ye should 
muzzle thim, Mister Professor, if ye would 
turn thim out to pasture in the boardin’ 
house of a poor widdy woman, and no end 
of trouble, and worry, and every one sayin’, 
‘Why did ye let th’ Dago come for, anny- 
how?’” 

The professor and his friends sat silent 
under this attack, and when it was finished 
they arose. 

“Be so kind,” said the professor, po- 
litely, “to tell the Flannery the ultimatum 
of Monsieur the Professor Jocolino. One 
hundred educate French flea have I bring to 
the States United. Of the progeny I do not 
say. One milliard, two milliard, how many 
is those progeny I do not know, but of him I 
speak not. Let him go. I make the Flan- 
nery a present of those progeny. But for 
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those one hundred fine educate French flea 
must he pay. “One dollar per each educate 
flea must he pay, that Flannery! It is the 
ultimatum! I come Sunday at past half one 
onthe clock. That Flannery will the money 
ready have, or the law will be on him. It 
is sufficient!” 

The three compatriots bowed low, and 
went away. For fully five minutes Mrs. 
Muldoon sat in a sort of stupor, and then 
she arose and went about her work. After 
all it was Flannery’s business, and none of 
hers, but she wished the men had gone to 
Flannery, instead of delegating her to tell 
him. 

“Thief of th’ worrld!” exclaimed Flan- 
nery, when she told him the demand the 
professor had made. “Sure, I have put me 
foot in it this time, Missus Muldoon, for 
kill thim I did, and pay for thim I must, I 
dare say, but twill be no fun t’ do it! One 
hunderd dollars for fleas, mam! Did ever 
an Irishman pay the like before? One 
week ago Mike Flannery would not have 
give one dollar for all the fleas in th’ worrld. 
But ‘Have to’ is a horse a man must ride, 
whether he wants to or no.” 

But the more Flannery thought about 
having to pay out one hundred dollars for 
one hundred dead insects the less he liked it 
and the more angry he became. It could 
not be denied that one dollar was a reason- 
able price. for a flea that had had a good 
education. A man could hardly be ex- 
pected to take a raw country flea, as you 
might say, and educate it, and give it graces 
and teach it dancing and all the accom- 
plishments, for less than a dollar. But one 
hundred dollars was a lot of money, too. 
If it had been a matter of one flea Flannery 
would not have worried, but to pay out one 
hundred dollars in a lump for flea-slaugh- 
ter, hurt his feelings. He did not believe 
the fleas were worth the price, and he 
inquired diligently, seeking to learn the 
market value of educated fleas. There did 
not seem to be any market value. One 
thing only he learned, and that was that the 
government of the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, had recognized that in- 
sects have a value, for he found in the list 
of customs duties this:—“ Insects, not crude, 
ł cent per pound and to per cent. ad 
valorem.” 

As Flannery leaned over his counter at 
the office of the Interurban Express Com- 
pany and spelled this out in the book of 
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customs duties he frowned, but as he looked 
at it his frown changed to a smile, and from 
a smile to a grin, and he shut the book and 
put it in his pocket. He was ready to meet 
the professor. 

“Good day to yez,” he said, cheerfully, 
when he went into the little parlor on Sun- 
day afternoon, and found the professor 
sitting there, flanked by his two fellow 
countrymen. “I have come t’ pay ye th’ 
hunderd dollars Missus Muldoon was 
tellin’ me about.” 

The professor bowed and said nothing. 
The two gentlemen from Seventh Avenue 
also bowed, and they too said nothing. 

“Tm glad ye spoke about it,” said Flan- 
nery, good-naturedly, “for ’tis always a 
pleasure to Mike Flannery to pay his honest 
debts, and I might not have thought of it if 
ye had not mentioned it. I was thinkin’ 
them was nawthin’ but common ignorant 
fleas, professor.” 

“Ah, no!” cried the professor. ‘The 
very educate flea! The flea of wisdom! 
The very teached flea!” 

“Hear that now!” said Flannery, “and 
did they really come all th’ way from France, 
professor? Or is this a joke ye are playin’ 
on me?” 

“The truly French flea!” explained the 
professor. “From Paris herselfs. The 
genuine. The import flea.” 

“And to think ye brought thim all the 
way yerself, professor! For ye did, I 
believe?” 

“Certain!” cried all three. 

“ An’ t think of a flea bein’ worth a 
dollar!” said Flannery. “Thim can’t be 
crude fleas at sich a price, professor.” 

“No! Certain, no!” cried the three men 
again. 

“Not crude,” said Flannery, “and im- 
ported by th’ professor! ’Tis odd I should 
have seen a refirince t’ them very things 
this very day, professor. ’Tis in this book 
here.” He took the list of customs duties 
from his pocket and leaned his elbows on 
his knees, and ran his hand down the pages. 

“Cattle, if less than one year old, per 
head, two dollars. All other, if valued less 
than $14 per head, $3.75; if valued more 
than $14 per head, twinty-sivin and one 
half per cent.,’” read Flannery. “Sure, 
fleas does not count as cattle, professor. 
Nor does they come in as swine, th’ duty on 
which is one dollar an’ fifty cints per head. 
I know th’ pig, an’ I am acquainted with th’ 
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flea, an’ there is a difference between thim 
that annyone would recognize. Nor do 
they be ‘ Horses an’ Mules’ nor yet ‘Sheep.’ 
Some might count them in as ‘All other 
live animals not otherwise specified, twirtty 
per cint.,’ but ’twas not there I saw refirince 
t thim. ‘Fish, ”? he read, “th’ flea is no 
more fish than I an——” He turned the 
pages, and continued down through that 
wonderful list that embraces everything 
known to man. The three Frenchmen sat 
on the edges of their chairs, watching him 
eagerly. 

“Ho, ho!” Flannery sung out at length. 
“Here it is! ‘Insects, not crude, one quar- 
ter cent per pound and tin per cint. ad 
valorum.’ What is ad valorum, I dunno, 
but ’tis a wonderful thing th’ tariff is. Who 
would be thinkin’ tin years ago that Pro- 
fessor Jocolino would be comin’ t’ Ameriky 
with one hundred fleas, not crude, in his 
dress-suit portmanteau? But th’ Congress 
was th’ boy t’ think of everything. ‘No free 
fleas!’ says they. ‘Look at th’ poor 
American flea, crude an’ uneducated, an’ 
see th’ struggle it has, competin’ with th’ 
flea of Europe, Asia an’ Africa. Down with 
th’ furrin flea,’ says Congress, ‘protect th’ 
poor American insect. One quarter cent 
per pound an’ tin per cint. ad valorum for 
th’ flea of Europe!” 

Mike Flannery brought his hand down 
on the book he 
held, and the 
three men, who 
had been 
watching him 
with a fasci- 
nated stare, 
jumped nerv- 
ously. 

“ That’s what 
Congress says,” 
said Flannery, 
glaring at the 
professor, “but 
up jumps th’ 
Sinator from 
Californy. 
‘Stop!’ hesays, 
‘wait! ’Tis all 
right enough 
for th’ East t’ 
rule out th’ flea, 
but th’ Califor- 
nian loves th’ 
flea like a 
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brother. We want free fleas.’ Then up 
jumps th’ Sinator from New York. ‘I 
don’t object t’ th’ plain or crude flea 
comin’ in free,’ says he, ‘for there be need 
of thim, as me frind from th’ West says. 
What amusement would th’ dogs of th’ 
nation have but for th’ flea?’ says he. 
‘But I am thinkin’ of th’ sivinty-three the- 
ayters on an’ off Broadway,’ says he. 
‘Shall th’ amusemint industry of th’ me- 
tropolis suffer from th’ incoming of th’ 
millions of educated an’ trained fleas of 
Europe? Shall Shakespere an’ Belasco an’ 
Shaw be put out of business by th’ high- 
toned flea theayters of Europe? No!’ sa 
he. ‘I move t’ amend th’ tariff of th’ United 
States t’ read that th’ duty on insects, not 
crude, be one fourth of a cent per pound an’ 
tin per cint. ad valorum,’ he says, ‘which 
will give th’ dog all th’ crude fleas he 
wants, an’ yit shut out th’ educated flea 
from compytition with grand opera an’ 
Barnum’s circus.’ An’ so ’twas voted,” 
concluded Mike Flannery. 

Monsieur Jules fidgeted and looked at 
his watch. 

“Be easy,” said Flannery. ‘“There’s no 
hurry. I’m waitin’ for a frind of mine, an’ 
tis fine t’ talk over th’ tariff with educated 
min onceina while. Th’ frind I’m lookin’ 
for anny minute now is a fine expert on th’ 
subject of th’ tariff himself. O’Halloran is 
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th’ name of him. Him as is th’ second 
deputy assistant collector of evidence of 
fraud an’ smugglin’ in th’ revenue service 
of th’ United States. "T'was a mere matter 
of doubt in me mind,” said Flannery, 
easily, “regardin’ th’ proper valuation of 
th’ professor’s fleas. I was thinkin’ mebby 
one dollar was not enough t’ pay for a flea, 
not crude, so I asks O’Halloran. “Twill 
be easy t’ settle that,’ says O’Halloran, ‘for 
th’ value of thim will be set down in th’ 
books of th’ United States, at th’ time whin 
th’ professor paid th’ duty on thim. Vil 
just look an’ see how much th’ duty was 
paid on,’ says he. ‘But mebby th’ pro- 
fessor paid no duty on thim,’ I says. ‘Make 
no doubt of that,’ says O’Halloran, ‘for un- 
less th’ professor was a fool he would pay 
th’ duty like a man, for th’ penalty is fine 
an’ imprisonmint,’ says O’Halloran, ‘an’ I 
make no doubt he paid it. I will be out 
Sunday at four,’ says O’Halloran, ‘an’ give 
ye th’ facts, an’ I hope th’ duty is paid as it 
should be, for if ’tis not paid ’twill be me 
duty t’ arrest th’ professor an-——’” 
Flannery stopped and listened. 
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“Ts that th’ train from th’ city I hear?” 
he said. “O'Halloran will sure be on it.” 

The professor arose, and so did the two 
friends who had come with him to help him 
cafry home the one hundred dollars. The 
professor slapped himself on the pockets, 
looked in his hat, and slapped himself on 
the pockets again. 

“Mon dieu!” he exclaimed, and in ar 
instant he and his friends were in an ex- 
cited conversation that went at the rate of 
three hundred words a minute. Then the 
professor turned to Flannery. 

“Treturn,” hesaid. “I have lost the most 
valued thing, the picture of the dedr mamm:. 
It is lost! It is picked of the pocket! Vil- 
lains! I go to the police. I return.” 

He did not wait for permission, but went, 
and that was the last Mike Flannery or 
Mrs. Muldoon ever saw of him. 

“ An’ t’ think of me a free trader every 
day of me born life,” said Mike Flannery 
that evening, to Mrs. Muldoon, “but I am 
no more. I see th’ protection there is in th’ 
tariff, Missus Muldoon, mam. But, anny- 
how, I wonder what is ‘ Insects, not crude’ ?” 


NEGRO’S DOGS - 
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Upon his playful hands the great hounds leap; 


They fawn around his knee, and eye his face 


In dumb, dear love; they crouch in supple grace; 


Between his rag-clad feet they bound and creep. 


Do they not see that that dear face is black? 


Do they not mark the slavery in his tread? 

Have they not conned by rote that lowly head, 
And learned that loads were meant to bow that back? 
Oh, kind brute hearts! Brute hearts that do not know 

Our cited proofs that, arrogant and grim, 

All nature spurns him in her cosmic plan! 
Oh, kind brute hearts! 
Their passionate fervent kindliness on him. 


Unnoting they bestow 


He is no less in their dumb sight but man. 


A LITTLE CHANGE FOR EDWARD 
BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 


AUTHOR OF “LITTLE STORIES OF MARRIED LIFE,” ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES H., GARDNER SOPER 


WIOOD-EVENING, Mrs. 
FAY Callender—good - evening, 

$2 Mr. Callender. You see I 
have my husband with me! 
Edward has said, all 
through his illness, that 
the very first time he went 
out it would be over here to your house, so 
you see it’s quite an event. The doctor said 
this morning when he found Edward so 
depressed that if the weather continued to 
be mild it would be 
the very best thing in 
the world for him to 
have a little change 
of scene and thought 
—to be taken out of 
himself; that’s what 
he really needs now. 
He wanted to come 
over here alone, but I 
said to him: No, Ed- 
ward, I don’t dare let 
you go without me; 
Pm so afraid you 
might do something 
imprudent. Of course 
he doesn’t realize it, 
but he has to be 
watched every min- 
ute, especially now 
that he begins to seem 
all right. You have 
to be so careful about 
ptomaine poisoning. 
Mrs. Callender, would 
you mind moving 
your chair a little, so 
that Edward can 
move his out of the 
draught ?— No, Ed- 
ward, you don’t feel 
it now, but you will 
feel it. Thank you, 
Mrs. Callender, per- 
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haps I shall be more at ease about him if 
the window’s shut. It’s all very well for 
you to say you like the air, Edward; you 
don’t realize now how dangerous air is, 
but if you wake up in the middle of the 
night with a pain in the back of your 
neck and I have to go down and get hot- 
water bottles for you, you'll wish that 
you had been more careful. What do you 
think, Mr. Callender—I have heated one 
hundred and seventeen water bottles for 
him in the last three 
weeks! 

Edward dear, put 
your feet up on this 
ottoman—lI know 
Mrs. Callender will 
excuse you.—I’ll 
throw my cape over 
them, in case they 
might get chilled. 
Edward! How can 
you act like that; so 
perfectly silly!—Very 
well, then, never mind 
about the cape. 
Aren’t men just like 
children? Pm sure 
you wouldn’t behave 
like this, Mr. Callen- 
der, if your wife took 
you out after such a 
severe illness as he 
has had!—Well, it’s 
very kind of you to 
speak that way. I’m 
sure I have tried to do 
all that I could—no- 
body knows what I’ve 
been through; I’ve 
had to keep every- 
thing to myself. He 
was so terribly ill that 
first week—/re doesn’t 
realize how ill he was. 
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. You 
see I have my husband with me! 


Edward dear, put your feet up on this ottoman. . . 
in case they might get chilled 


If it wasn’t the dreadful pain in his head it 
was the pain all over him. I put sixteen 
plasters on hima day, and when you consider 
what that means, Mrs. Callender, running up 
and down two pairs of stairs to the kitchen 
and back again to make each plaster, 
besides everything else that came on me— 
Oh, yes, I know that I ought to have had a 
trained nurse, but at the time I was so 
anxious about Edward—when it’s your 
husband you feel as if you must do every- 
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. PU throw my cape over them, 


thing yourself for him. Yes, that’s what 
uses you up so, standing on your feet. I 
said to Edward to-day: Edward, if you 
realized all I go through, standing on my 
feet 

Yes, dear, I know you wanted me to send 
for your mother to help me, but— He 
doesn’t understand, as you would, Mrs. 
Callender, how much work it makes to 
have another person—and especially an 
older person, like your husband’s mother— 
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in the house during sickness. Mrs. De- 
lancy is perfectly dear and considerate, but 
you can’t treat her like anybody else—you 
wouldn’t want to, of course, and besides, 
she’s one of those people who can only eat 
very simple things, and you know how 
much trouble that makes with the girl in the 
kitcnen—it means something extra cooked 
for each meal, and we are always getting 
out of the right cereal, no matter how I try 
not to! I always feel so ashamed about it. 
I really felt, just now, that with Edward as 
he is, I really couldn’t stand anything more 
on my mind. 

He looks a great deal better, I know, but 
his color isn’t quite right even yet—you can 
notice it around his nose and under his 
eyes. You ought to have seen him at first— 
he was actually green. Yes, you were, Ed- 
ward; the doctor said— Why, Edward/— 
Very well, dear, it’s all right, we won’t say 
any more about it. Just let me feel your 
hands a moment. You don’t think you’re 
getting too tired? No, dear, I know you 
don’t like me to ask you how you feel, but 
it’s necessary sometimes. Don’t you think 
you’d better have a glass of milk, dear? I 
know, Mrs. Callender, that you’d just as 
lief get it for him.—Never mind, Mrs. 
Callender, when he speaks like that I just 
let him alone. Why don’t you talk to Mr. 
Callender, dear? Is that a cigar? Now 
you don’t want to smoke? Oh, Edward, I 
wish you wouldn’t! Why can’t you just 
enjoy seeing Mr. Callender do it ?—Well, if 
you must! 

You’ve no idea how irritable he gets, 
Mrs. Callender—he doesn’t hear, he’s 
talking to your husband. It’s his nerves, of 
course; ptomaine poisoning upsets you all 
over—it seems to come out in a new place 
every day. Yesterday I bought him some 
shirts at a sale in town—they were really 
beautiful quality—the only thing the 
matter with them was that they were a little 
tight in the neck, and he really became 
almost—uncontrolled—at the idea of wear- 
ing them. Even when I pointed out to him 
that as I bought them at a sale they 
couldn’t be exchanged, it made no differ- 
ence to him. Men have no idea of econ- 
omy. 

What is that that you are telling Mr. 
Callender, Edward? It wasn’t the latter 
part of May that Mr. Fales had the acci- 
dent; it was the first of June. I remember 
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about it particularly, for Iwas washing my 
hair when it happened, and I always 
washed it the firstof the month because that 
woman I went to said it stimulated the 
growth if you had a regular time for it, 
although mine comes out in perfect hand- 
juls. Well, dear, you always want me to 
be accurate. I assure you, Mr. Callender, 
Pll never forget that morning. I heard 
Mrs. Fales scream, and then I saw Edward 
rushing down the road with his hat off, and 
the first thing Mr. Fales said to him when he 
was regaining consciousness was, “ Drive 
that fly away—drive that fly away!” and 
all Edward could say—he was so dis- 
tracted—was, “Which one, which one?” 
And Mr. Fales gasped, “The one with the 
blue eyes!” Now I can’t see anything 
amusing in that, can you?—Well, Edward, 
why didn’t you tell it yourself then; Pm 
sure nobody was preventing you. Well, 
dear, don’t talk if you don’t want to.—Was 
that your new maid who went through the 
hall just now, Mrs. Callender? She looks 
as if she had a cheerful disposition. Oh, 
yes, the one I have is neat, but she doesn’t 
seem to get anything done. She cries all the 
time, the way they always do when they 
have a lover. We have done nothing but 
change all summer. Edward says he is 
sick and tired of hearing about servants, 
but I tell him if the burden of it all fell on 
him, as it does on me, he’d find out the dif- 
ference. The things they do pass belief; I 
had a cook the first Christmas after we were 
married, twelve years ago, and she— Yes, 
Edward dear, I know you've heard the 
story often before, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Callender have not, and I am telling it to 
them. Well, dear, perhaps we Had better 
go home.—You see, Mr. Callender, he’s 
not had as much dissipation as this for a 
long time. When I think of all those nights 
when I sat watching beside him, with the 
light turned down in the room so that I 
could only just see his face, and with all 
those queer, creepy noises around that you 
seem to hear in the house after midnight 
when everything else is still, it made it 
seem as if nothing was ever going to be 
the same any more—as if the children 
and I— Oh, when I think of that and 
look at him now, it makes me so Xa ppy!— 
Why, Edward dear, vou mustn’t help me 
down the steps; I ought to be doing it for 
you! 


Rose Stahl in “her” 


automobile coming out of “her” 


residence. Miss Stahl admits 


that she has no automobile and the “residence” in the picture ts that of Bishop Potter 
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THE WONDERS PERFORMED BY PRESS AGENTS 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


NNA HELD keeps right on 
} inviting the public to come 
and play with her (at 
$2.00 the seat), and for 
some unexplained reason 
the public accepts her 
invitation. But the man 
who gave Miss Held her first milk bath in 
the newspapers is as unknown to fame as 
the slugger of Bill Paterson. That is what 
-Mr. Hardy would call one of life’s little 
ironies: Anybody can make an actress out 
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of a woman with Miss Marlowe’s talents, 
but it takes a genius to make one out of Miss 
Held. Such a genius was her first Ameri- 
can press agent. Yet who knows his name? 
Who can say what other great works of 
fiction he has created? To-day, if you try 
to discover, you will meet a dozen different 
versions of the famous milk-bath “plant” 
—as such a press-agent story is called in the 
slang of Broadway and the newspapers; 
a dozen different names will be told you as 
that of the real author. And like him are 
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the other promoters of publicity, themselves 
obscure, forgotten. Who will be the press 
agent for the press agents? Who will 
rescue this essentially American product, 
this manufacturer of reputations, this 
creator of entertaining history that isn’t 
so, this real source of theatrical greatness, 
from the obscurity that now enshrouds 
him? Even Walt Whitman, who omitted 
little else from his catalogue of things 
American, forgot to mention the press 
agent, though Walt was something of a 
press agent himself—for the Good Gray 
Poet! Here is a virgin page of theatrical 
history begging to be blotted with black ink. 

Well, to make a humble beginning, let 
us tell the true story of the milk bath. A 
man named Melville Stoltz was the genius 
who created that work of fiction, which 
was destined to be translated into nearly 
every language in the world. Miss Held 
came to New York, to a music hall, un- 
known. Stoltz undertook to remedy this 
sad defect in her technique. He planned 
his story carefully in every detail, and then 
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Eddie Foy and his family being arrested for speeding. 
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“sprang” it through the courts. A Long 
Island milkman brought suit against Anna 
Held for payment on an absurdly large 
quantity of milk which he declared he had 
been delivering at her hotel at the rate of 
two gallons per day. The milk, it was 
brought out, was used for her morning 
bath; to its use she ascribed her marvelous 
beauty (a truly imaginative touch!). That 
the newspapers fell for this bizarre and 
extraordinary story with hungry glee the 
memory of every reader will attest. All 
over the country and round the globe to far 
Australia the story went. The yellow 
papers even printed pictures of Miss Held 
in her bath, the two gallons modestly diluted 
to a tubful. Miss Held and her manager 
and press agent were jubilant. The case 
was speedily adjusted, and the Long Island 
milkman disappeared. His actual profit 
was $10 and a block of tickets to see Miss 
Held perform—on the stage. Just what 
it cost to fix the hotel clerks will never be 
known. But they were all certain that the 
milk had been delivered to Miss Held every 
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morning; oh, they were positive about it! 
And so Miss Held became talked about, 
famous, in short, an actress—a veritable 
star in the Milky Way. 

But Stoltz has another achievement to 
his credit; he is not a one-work genius. 
He created Charmion, the French “artiste” 
who disrobed on a trapeze, once the furore 
of the music halls here and abroad, out of 
an Irish vaudeville performer and a corset 
advertisement. Stoltz was in San Fran- 
cisco with the Flying Jordans, a team of 
gymnasts, flat broke after a disastrous 
tour of Australia. He did not have so much 
as the price of a ticket East. Sleeping off 
his troubles in the Baldwin Hotel, he was 
awakened by a bell boy with a card. The 
card bore a very Hibernian name, and 
the caller who followed the card did not 
look promising. But he said his wife was 
doing a vaudeville turn at Sutro’s Baths, 
and he urged Stoltz to go and see her so 
eagerly that Stoltz went. On the way a 
corset advertisement in a window gave him 
an idea, and the woman proved to be the 
very one to carry it out. Having no money 


La Petite Adelaide fooling her press agent 
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and the woman no fine clothes, he borrowed 
some lingerie from the wife of a barkeeper 
and so staged a trial performance of the 
famous disrobing act. It made such a hit 
that Koster and Bial agreed by wire to take 
the act for their New York music hall. But 
they said, in reply to a request for money, 
they paid railroad fare only to foreign 
artists. ‘‘Mine’s foreign. She’s French. 
Name is Charmion,” wired back the ready 
Stoltz. And so he got back to Broadway, 
and for twenty-three weeks “Charmion” 
was the talk of the town. That she was a 


clever woman is proved by the fact that 
nobody discovered in all that time that she 


An injured mermaid tn the Hippodrome 
hospital undergoing an operation of pho- 
tography 


wasn’t French, even the reporters who inter- 
viewed her at all hours of the day and night. 
She must have possessed an ability to keep 
still, rare alike for her sex and her pro- 
fession. Her Hibernian- husband, who 
was a day laborer before his wife turned 
French, got half of her first week’s pay, and 
bought himself an opera hat, which he 
wore with a red shirt. But he, also, was 
adaptable. Two years later a cable dis- 
patch mentioned him as “the best-dressed 
man in St. Petersburg.” It is said that his 
wife made $150,000 out of the act. Rut 


Edna Wallace Hopper giving a pink tea in her apartment for little Hippo, 
the Baby Elephant 


again the irony of life enters. Stoltz, the 
real creator, made but little, and he is to- 
day as unknown on Broadway as if he had 
never been. 

The truth is, if the playwright Channing 
Pollock, a reformed press agent, may be 
believed—and since he speaks now in his 
more recent capacity he may be!—a man 
has only so many of these stories in him. 
Mr. Pollock says ten. After the tenth he 
has shot his quiver, his creative days are 
over, he either settles down as a routine 
manager or goes into some other business. 
Mr. Pollock, indeed, declares that it re- 
quires less imagination to write plays than 
to be a really good press agent, and he 
ought to know. Perhaps this is because 
the playwright has more facts to goon! At 
any rate, it is quite true that the ideal press- 
agent story, that is, the story which appeals 
at once to every reporter’s and editor’s 
news instinct and so gets widely before the 
public, spreading the name of the play or 
player concerned, is as rare as any other 
work of genius. To conceive and “plant” 


such a story requires many varieties of 
talent which some serious-minded readers 
are surely going to think might be used to 
better advantage, as the saying goes. First 
of all, the press agent must have the news 
instinct, for a story without oddity, timeli- 
ness or some striking feature will never get 
the publicity he desires. Then he must 
have humor to win skeptical editors who 
print the story for the sake of the fun. He 
must be adroit in covering up his tracks, 
concealing or manufacturing evidence, to 
make his story when investigated by prying 
reporters ring true—sufficiently true, at any 
rate, to lay their consciences! He must 
have unbounded nerve and coolness in the 
face of doubting Thomases of the same 
inky tribe. And of course he must have 
imagination, always imagination. This is 
a large order. Not all the writers of the 
fiction that appears between covers live up 
to it. It is small wonder that a first-class 
press-agent story comes only at intervals. 
And yet the total of them is impressive, 
and gives one a high opinion of the talents of 
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that devoted band of men who have a jolly 
club in New York known as “The Friars” 
and figure on all theater programmes 
as “press representatives,” though some 
people would call them misrepresentatives. 
Channing Pollock, before he wrote ‘The 


Mme. Bernhardt, kept out of Texas by the 
naughty Theatrical Syndicate, was going to 
Sardoudle in El Paso in a circus tent. And 
she did it, too. The news went like wild- 
fire over the country, and of course the 
management had to “make good” on the 


lift, a Hippodrome bear, having his nails manicured 


Little Gray Lady,” was already the author 
of much widely read but unsigned fiction. 
One of his greatest achievements was the 
Bernhardt tent. “Alas,” sighed Mr. Con- 
nor, her manager, one day during her last 
American tour, “I wish we could play 
Texas!” “Why not play Texas—in a 
circus tent?” said Mr. Pollock. “Gee, 
but that would make a story!” The next 
day all the New York papers told how 


story. But the first tent performance drew 
a huge audience, as well as long stories. 
Other performances were given. The 
story was a gold mine. 

A little later Mr. Pollock overshot his 
mark, when he attempted to boom Mme. 
Bernhardt in Washington through diplo- 
matic channels. He prepared for the 
divine one a protest against the “ discrimi- 
nation” shown by the Theatrical Syndicate 
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in keeping her out of their theaters and this 
. he took to the French ambassador, request- 

ing him to submit it officially to the United 
States Government. M. Jusserand took 
the matter under advisement, but Mr. 
Pollock, fearful that the ambassador would 
not finally see his way clear to involve two 
governments in a theatrical quarrel, in 
which case the story would never come to 
light, himself gave out the text of the protest 
prematurely to the newspapers. Mme. 
Bernhardt at once denied any knowledge 
of the matter, which was a little rough on 
her press agent, and M. Jusserand wrote 
to Mr. Pollock as follows: 

“You are a better actor than Mme. 
Bernhardt, because you had convinced me 
that you were a gentleman.” 

From which it may be gleaned that the 
path of the press agent is not always strewn 
with the roses of appreciation! 

It was Mr. Pollock, also, who discharged 
a brunette from the Casino chorus on the 
charge that she wasn’t pretty and then had 
her sue the management for $10,000 libel, 
whereat every penny paper in the city got 
up a “ What is a pretty girl?” symposium, 
printed the discharged damscl’s picture, 
and accepted help from Mr. Pollock in the 
form of a statement from Lillian Russell 
(whom he was also promoting) that no 
brunette could be beautiful. Meanwhile, 
the girl in question, after a few days of 
idleness, quietly resumed her place on the 
Casino stage. It was Mr. Pollock who 
organized in the last Presidential campaign 
“The Chorus Girl’s Alton B. Parker 
Association,” for the avowed purpose of 
making the men in the three musical 
comedy companies involved get out and 
vote. He sent a delegation of pretty mem- 
bers (that is not a joke!), with a staff of 
photographers, up to Esopus, where Judge 
Parker at last consented to receive them 
on the lawn. The Republican papers 
did not overlook this story, even as Mr. 
Pollock had hoped. And it was Mr. 
Pollock who brought Grace George through 
a traffic-blocking blizzard from Oswego to 
Syracuse in the cab of a locomotive, while 
Miss George was in Syracuse all the while. 
He had seen a waitress in an Oswego 
restaurant who so closely resembled Miss 
George that the deception seemed possible. 
The girl consented to her part for $10. 
The snow-crusted engine entered Syracuse 
with “Grace George” at the throttle, and 
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it was met by a band of reporters and a 
photographer. - ‘The next day the New 
York World printed a two-column picture. 
It was Mr. Pollock, also, who locked Miss 
Margaret Mayo, then a member of Miss 
George’s company, up in a room for twenty- 
four hours on an alleged wager that she 
could write a play in a day. She emerged 
with the manuscript of one of Mr. Pollock’s 
own productions! But he builded better 
than he knew, for during her twenty-four 
hours of meditation, Miss Mayo conceived 
the idea of really writing plays, and she has 
been writing them ever since. More than 
that, she has had them produced. 

One of the most successful press agents 
at present making theatrical near-history- 
is Toxen Worm, better known in the “ pro- 
fession” as Tan-bark Worm. He is the 
man who made Mrs. Campbell famous. 
She was playing her first engagement in 
New York at the theater now known as 
the Belasco when Mr. Worm became her 
press agent. Knowing the eccentric irri- 
tability of his star, he conceived the idea 
of spreading tan bark along Forty-second 
Street in front of the theater to deaden the 
noises which, he let it be known, jarred 
upon the sensitive nerves of, the actress 
almost beyond endurance. Some city de- 
partment granted the authority, and the 
tan bark was spread. The story was 
printed far and wide, exciting laughter, 
comment, derision. Finally the talk re- 
sulted in a rebuke from officials higher up 
to the department which had granted the 
authority to spread the bark. The tan bark 
was removed. That meant more stories, 
more talk. Mrs. Patrick Campbell became 
famous even among those people who 
probably to this day have never seen her 
act. She became the center of newspaper 
attention wherever she went. The doings 
of her toy dog, Pinky-panky-poo, were 
chronicled, pictured, caricatured—always 
with Mr. Worm’s invaluable assistance— 
till the dog also became a public character. 
One afternoon in Boston Mrs. Campbell, 
coming on the stage before the matinée, 
observed Nick Loretz, her stage carpenter, 
with whom she was not on the most ami- 
cable terms, peeping out at the audience. 
“Tt’s a splendid house, isn’t it?” said she 
sweetly. “I suppose you think the crowd 
is due to the nice weather?” 

“ No,” said Nick, “and it ain’t due to you, 


neither. It’s alla case of tan bark and dog!” 
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A few days later Nick joined Miss Viola 
Allen’s company. 2 

Mr. Worm was the inventor of the escorts 
for lonely ladies who last winter were 
picturesque figures in the lobby of the 
Lyric Theater while Sothern and Marlowe 
were playing there. For two dollars one 
of them would see any unattended female 
safely home. Some of them actually were 
employed on this delicate mission. But 
that isn’t why they were there; that isn’t 
why so many pictures were taken of them 
and sent to all the newspapers. No, 
indeed! 

The New York Hippodrome in the brief 
period of its existence has been prolific in 
press stories. The public is always eager 
to read tales about animals, and the pas- 
sionate press agent of the Hippodrome has 
been such a nature faker that it is a wonder 
the President overlooked him. Only a 
year ago Fifi, the Beau Brummel of the 
bears, got worried over the condition of his 
nails, and a manicure had to be called in to 
attend to them. In his native wilds Fifi 
would have looked after the matter himself 
(if it’s that kind of a bear) with the aid of a 
tree and some sand. The manicure came 
—she was Georgia Dix, in off hours a 
chorus girl in the Hippodrome—and after 
performing the usual operations on Fifi’s 
nails, the bear said he felt much better. If 
you doubt this story, just look at the picture 
and see for yourself. That provesit. The 
story and picture were printed as far West 
as Seattle. On Sept. 20, 1905, a U. S. mail 
wagon got stuck in the mud in Forty- 
second Street. Quick as light the Hippo- 
drome press agent was on his job. He 
trotted out four elephants and the wagon 
was hauled to firm ground in a jiffy, while a 
great crowd cheered. Some months later a 
trolley car got off the track in front of the 
Hippodrome. This time a photographer 
accompanied the elephants and snapped 
them as they were pushing the car back. 
The picture was printed from one end of 
the country to the other, and nobody 
coming to New York could come ignorant 
of the existence of the Hippodrome. Inci- 
dentally, a vexatious block in traffic was 
avoided. 

Then there was the story of fifteen men 
on Lena’s trunk while a sixteenth plugged 
her tooth with forty-three dollars’ worth of 
gold. Lena was an elephant who got bad 
teeth from eating too much candy fed her 
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by the chorus girls. There was the story of 
the dirigible ostrich, which got arrested in 
Central Park while being driven by its 
owner, as a kind of motor vehicle not pro- 
vided for in the regulations. Then there 
was the sad, sad story that failed last 
winter, failed because of a universal attack 
of skepticism on the part of the reporters. 
Only the honest old Tribune printed it. 
Skepticism is a disease that frequently 
attacks theatrical reporters, and the press 
agents have as yet found no sure remedy. 
Yet this story “looked good,” as Press 
Agent Will Page said sadly when he scanned 
his morning papers. Peter McNally, the 
swimmer, was brought over secretly from 
Boston and seated in a stage box for 
the evening performance at the Hippo- 
drome. He sat there quietly, like any 
other spectator, till the tank scene was 
reached. Then, as one of the mermaids 
sank beneath the water and did not come 
up, he sprang suddenly to his feet with a 
cry of, “My land, that girl is drowning!” 
and dove into the tank. He himself came 
up all right, but without the girl. The 
stage hands fished him out and he was 
arrested for disturbing the peace. No 
commotion was created in the audience, for 
nobody fancied that the girl was drowning. 
And no commotion was created in the 
bosoms of the reporters, in spite of Mc- 
Nally’s alias, and his protests that he was 
from the country, hadn’t heard about the 
diving device in the tank and thought that 
the girl was actually under water. The 
next morning a shrewd magistrate let the 
swimmer go free. The Hippodrome paid 
the costs. 

There was better luck with the story of 
Mildred Bernhardt, a Hippodrome chorus 
girl who runs a restaurant at 135 West 
Forty-fourth Street. She really runs it, or 
helps run it. She makes $18 a week in the 
chorus and $72 in the restaurant. It was 
the press agent’s genius to discover the fact, 
and invent this time schedule for her, which 
has been printed in at least half a hundred 
papers through the country. Thus is seen 
how doth the busy Mildred improve each 
shining hour:— 

.20 Rises 
Goes to market 
Goes to the butcher's 
Fats her own breakfast 
Arranges menu for day 


10.30 Becomes head waitress 
11.00 tọ 1.00 Serves breakfast to 150 persons 
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.00 Has lunch 
-30 Reports for matinée 
-00 Is rescued from Indians 
-45 Appears in circus parade 
-00 Becomes a mermaid 
-45 Becomes a goldfish 
Leaves for restaurant 
-15 Serves dinner 
.00 Eats her own dinner 
-30 Reports at Hippodrome 
-00 Is rescued from Indians 
-45 Appears in parade 
10.00 Becomes a mermaid 
10.45 Becomes a goldfish 
11.00 Leaves for home 
11.30 Goes to bed 


Perhaps the prize nature fake of recent 
years was perpetrated at Luna Park, Coney 
Island, three seasons ago. We would 
gladly give honor where honor is due, but 
the author, either from a shrinking modesty 
or through fear of the Presidential wrath, 
begs us not to reveal his name. We bow 
to such reticence! Yet the story shall be 
told. This was what happened, according 
to the veracious accounts which appeared 
in all the newspapers. A Long Island 
truckman was bringing a load of potatoes 
and malt at eventime to a Coney Island 
baker, to be used for the manufacture of 
yeast. Behind the elephant runway at 
Luna Park he lost a wheel, so he deposited 
the contents of his wagon over the fence 
while he went for assistance, thinking that 
thus the malt and potatoes would be more 
safe. But the elephants, let into the run- 
way while he was gone, made short work of 
his produce. The result, of course, was an 
internal mixture so nearly yeast: that it 
raised their spirits. One of them some 
time during the night felt so elevated that 
he broke out of the inclosure, and, plung- 
ing into the creek which flows just behind 
Luna Park and puts the “Island” after 
Coney, disappeared. 

The scene changes. It is early morning. 
Out of the east, out of the watery plain of 
the sea, comes the sun. Its level rays, strik- 
ing across the Narrows from Sea Girt to 
Staten Island, illumine the beach, the 
harbor, the entire land- and sea-scape. A 
Staten Island policeman rubs his sleepy 
eyes and thinks of breakfast—or should one 
say supper? But soft! (that isn’t really 
what he said) what is this he sees yonder, 
200 feet off shore, spouting and trumpeting ? 
Is ita whale? Is it a submarine? Is it the 
fabled sea-serpent? Did he linger too long 
in that family entrance last night? Is it 
drawing near? He rushes to the beach. It 
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gets its feet in shallow water and stands 
erect and dripping. Shades of Jumbo, it 
is an elephant! Two men in a dory hard by, 
fishermen, surely, for so they are dressed, 
though they are strangers to these parts, 
have seen it too. They draw near and 
offer assistance. One of them seems to 
have a knack with elephants, though the 
policeman is too excited to notice. With 


‘ their aid, the brave cop, trembling in his 


boots, coaxes the monster from the deep and 
conducts his strange capture up the road 
toward the police station. Even at that 
early hour a crowd gathers, swells to a little 
procession. What shall be done with the 
beast? Somebody suggests a stable, since 
the cells at the station house are inadequate. 
A Dutchman offers the use of his, a small 
shanty. The elephant is put within. Still 
the crowd swells. The elephant grows 
restive and kicks out half the side wall of his 
prison. The news reaches the Staten Island 
correspondents; soon reporters arrive from 
New York. Still the crowd swells. And 
then comes the word that an elephant 
escaped the night before from Luna Park. 
Can it be possible? A keeper hastens from 
the Park to Staten Island and views the 
captured beast. Wonderful, incredibly won- 
derful! Yes, it is the same elephant! Who 
would have believed it? He swam all the 
way from Coney across New York Harbor 
to Staten Island! A large sign setting forth 
his aquatic feat is placed upon him and he 
is brought by ferry to New York, thence 
marched up Broadway and over Brooklyn 
Bridge back to his fellow pachyderms at 
Luna Park. ‘Some few thousands stop 
making money long enough to watch him 
pass in Broadway and to read the placard 
upon his flanks, “Luna Park,” and all. 
Still other thousands read about it in the 
newspapers. 

Meanwhile our friend, the modest press 
agent, is asking for ginger ale on the side 
and smiling softly to himself. You see, the 
baker is a pal of his, and will never confess 
that he buys his yeast in New York. And 
something has broken a section of the run- 
way fence. And the two men in the dory 
certainly were dressed like fishermen. And 
the night was dark, so dark that boats 
could easily cross the bay and lie under the 
lee of Staten Island undetected. And 
already the afternoon papers have been 
very liberal. Of course, that chap on the 
Sun—what’s his name ?—was always too 
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sharp-nosed. But he is on space and so 
he’ll write a column anyhow, even if he 
joshes the story. That will be just as good. 
It’s the space that counts. Decidedly a 
good day’s work, thinks the modest press 
agent, permitting himself the luxury of a 
little self-laudation. Another? Yes, the 
same, please. Only, imported ginger ale 
if you have it. Thanks. That’s good 
stuff, bully good stuff! 

It might be added that this was the press 
agent who caused one of Bostock’s ele- 
phants to lead a double life. The elephant 
was Harmless Harry in the afternoon and 
stepped over the body of the keeper in 
front of the entrance for the delectation of 
the multitudes and the instruction of chil- 
dren in kindness. At night, however, he 
became Terrible Tom, the Man-destroying 
Elephant, and was exhibited behind iron 
bars, where he rocked from side to side in 
a fearsome manner and ever and anon 
emitted a trumpeting noise. He was a 
versatile performer, and was much lamented 
when he died. . 

Charles Dillingham is now a manager, 
and consequently doesn’t require imagina- 
tion. But once he was a press agent and 
did. He hadit. Yet he can tell the saddest 
story of failure of them all. He arrived in 
Milwaukee one night ahead of Olga Nether- 
sole, then on her first American tour and 
quite unknown in the Munich of the West. 
As he ate his dinner in the big hotel, racking 
his brains for some kind of a story to adver- 
tise his star, his cogitations were disturbed 
by the hotel orchestra. An idea bloomed 
like Minerva from his brow. Calling the 
head waiter, he demanded to have the music 
stopped. “I cannot digest my food with 
that infernal noise going on,” he declared 
in a loud tone. The waiter politely but 
firmly refused his demand. ‘Then I shall 
not pay for my dinner,” he declared, and 
started from the room. As he anticipated 
and hoped, he was stopped in the office. 
Still he refused to pay, arguing in as angry 
a manner as he could, though his glee at the 
prospect of arrest—the consequent pub- 
licity, headlines everywhere, “ Olga Nether- 
sole’s manager arrested; objects to hotel 
music,” editorials on “ Are hotel orchestras 
a nuisance ?”, of course mentioning in the 
first sentence the actress—nearly overcame 
his pose. The clerk finally did send for a 
policeman, but before he came a large man 
entered the lobby and inquired what the 
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trouble was. The clerks bowed deferen- 
tially, calling him by a name well known 
in Milwaukee. He was the owner of the 
hotel. “Objects to the orchestra, does 
he?” said this person. “Well, I don't 
blame him. Let ’em go.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Dillingham 
sweetly. 

“Hang him!” he added, when he got 


` outside. 


It was in Butte, Montana, during a period 
of “hold-ups,” that the advance agent for 
Florence Roberts received a letter saying, 
“You will have to leave $5,000 in the place 
below designated by five o’clock Tuesday or 
Florence Roberts will be killed. If you are 
willing to do this, let her wear a pink rose in 
her hair at the opening Monday.” The 
opening night audience packed the theater 
to the doors and every eye was on Miss 
Roberts’ hair. She wore no rose. Again a 
letter, giving her till Thursday, and the 
demand that the rose of acquiescence he 
worn either Tuesday or Wednesday. Again 
two more packed houses. But still she 
did not wear the rose. Instead, she was 
guarded night and day. Nobody was 
allowed to approach her—except reporters. 
It might be noted that she is still alive. 

And what are we to think of all this? Of 
course, when William K. Semple takes La 
Petite Adelaide, the toe dancer, up to the 
Hippodrome to have her picture taken toe 
dancing on horseback and she finds that 
she'can really do it, and gets a new job at 
three times her old salary, what can we 
think, since the result is so advantageous to 
a lady? But what are we to think on 
seeing a picture of Rose Stahl in her auto- 
mobile coming from the grounds of her 
residence, when we recognize the automobile 
as her manager’s and the residence as that 
of a well-known New Yorker on Riverside 
Drive? Or on reading in the New York 
Times that Eddie Foy had been arrested 
with all his family for speeding, when we find 
that a photographer happened to be wan- 
dering down the streets of New Rochelle 
at the psychological moment to take an 
eight-by-ten picture of the arrest with a 
tripod camera? Well, that will depend on 
our temperaments, or our sense of humor! 
When a workman at the Hippodrome fell 
from the roof and was killed, and the press 
agent sent out the story to the papers, one 
theatrical reporter called him up to ask if 
the story were “true or a pipe”! That 
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reporter represented an extreme of skepti- 
cism and of the type of mind which cannot 
distinguish between cold fact and good- 
natured fiction. Most reporters are not so 
dense. They tell the story for what it is 
worth. Most of the press-agent “pipes” 
printed in the newspapers are so written 
that a keen reader can find between the 
lines plentiful hints to apply the proverbial 
pinch of salt, even if the reporter could not 
preve them fiction. When a story is true 
—and, of course, the major portion of 
theatrical news is true—the telling usually 
leaves no doubt about it, there is the ring of 
veracity. The dear American public is 
hungry for “news,” especially for “news” 
about plays and players, and by news it 
understands the readable story, bright, 
bizarre or ludicrous. It forgives everything 
save dullness, which is, after all, the one 
unforgivable sin. The newspapers know 
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this hunger and cater to it. The press 
agents know it, and cater to the newspapers. 
So round the circle we go; did the hen or the 
egg come first? is the public or the press 
agent to blame? 

E. S. Willard refuses on his American 
tours to have anything so undignified as a 
press agent. But it is generally conceded 
that he loses thousands of dollars a season 
as aresult. There’s an American answer for 
you! Anyhow, who will deny that Tan-bark 
Worm has added to the gaiety of nations, 
and our modest friend at Luna Park in- 
creased by one more feat the Rev. William 
J. Long’s category of animal possibilities ? 
Personally, we often agree with the dramatic 
critic of a Western paper, who wrote one 
Tuesday morning, “The best thing about 
the show at the Opera House last night was 
the advance agent, and he left six days 
ago.” 


(Mr. Eaton will frequently write for The American Magazine on theatrical topics. An 
early article will be a character sketch of David Warfield) 
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BY H. 
EFORE the day of the 
“big wind,” Martin 


Dooley lived somewhere 
in the south of Ireland— 
no one knows where, or 
just when he was born, or 
how he grew up. That 
he listened, as a boy, to all the fairy tales of 
the countryside, and believed in them, no 
one doubts. He probably hunted in the 
roadside hedges for the fairy cobbler who, 
for his freedom when caught, would grant 
the fulfillment of three wishes, but at what 
age he gave up the search for happiness 
through the gifts of the “good people” no 
one knows. If he was the same kind of 
boy as he is a man, he pursued happiness 
always with the methods of the heart and 
not of the head. He was typical of his own 
simple people. 

A simple people. “Simple, say ye 
says Mr. Dooley, later in life. “Simple 
like th’ air or th’ deep sea!” 

At eighteen, we learn, the young man left 
the land of dreams and fairies and came to 
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the land of opportunity and ugly reality, but 
he brought with him his dreams, his sunny 
nature and his beliefs in many things 
unseen. For more years than Mr. Dooley 
will now admit, Archey Road and America 
have claimed him. He has always refused 
to tell his age, but Mr. Hennessy says: “ He 
was a grown man whin th’ pikes was out in 
forty-eight an’ I was hedge-high.” Mr. 
Dooley retorts that “ Hinnissy is older than 
I am, an’ I can prove it,” but to all questions 
as to exact figures, he merely replies: “I’m 
old enough to know betther.”” 

When Martin Dooley came to Archey 
Road, it was purely Irish. But the Huns, 
turned back from the Adriatic and the 
stockyards, and overrunning Archey Road, 
nearly exhausted the original population. 
But Mr. Dooley remained, and enough 
remained with him to save Archey Road. 
“In this community to-day,” writes Mr. 
F. P. Dunne, who knows it best, “you can 
hear all the accents of Ireland from the 
awkward brogue of the ‘far-downer’ to 
the mild and aisy Elizabethan English of the 
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southern Irishman, and all the exquisite 
variations to be heard between Armagh and 
‘Bantry Bay, with the difference that would 
naturally arise from substituting cinders 
and sulphureted hydrogen for soft, misty 
air and peat smoke. Here also one may 
see the wakes and christenings, the mar- 
riages and funerals, and the other fétes of 
the old country, somewhat modified and 
darkened by American usage. The Banshee 
has been heard many times in Archey 
Road. On the eve of All Saints’ Day it is 
well known that here alone the pookies 
play thricks in cabbage gardens. In 1883 
it was reported that Malachi Demsey was 
called ‘ by the other people’ and disappeared 
west of the tracks and never came back.” 

It was Mr. Dunne, then a young reporter, 
who discovered Archey Road and its great 
philosopher, Mr. Dooley, and from the 
first they have been inseparable. Perhaps 
the old man recognized in the younger a 
kindred spirit; at any rate, he gave him his 
fullest confidence. And Mr. Dunne never 
betrayed this confidence. True enough, for 
several years he has let the world know 
what Mr. Dooley says and thinks on many 
important subjects, but Mr. Dunne says the 
old gentleman is secretly proud of his posi- 
tion in this regard. He is merely modest 
about himself. So Mr. Dunne tells us no 
more about Mr. Dooley than Mr. Dooley 
does himself. Ask where Mr. Dooley lives, 
and all we learn is that Archey Road 
stretches back for many miles from the 
heart of an ugly city to the cabbage gar- 
dens and that, somewhere between the two, 
“that is to say, forninst th’ gas-house an’ 
beyant Healy’s slough an’ not far fr’m th’ 
polis station, lives Martin Dooley, doctor 
of philosophy.” 

“Here among his own people he lives and 
prospers—he is a traveler, archivologist, 
historian, social observer, saloon-keeper, 
economist and philosopher who has not 
been out of the ward for twenty-five years 
‘but twict.? He reads the newspapers with 
solemn care, heartily hates them, and 
accepts all they print for the sake of drown- 
ing Hennessy’s rising protests against his 
logic. From the cool heights of life in 
Archey Road, uninterrupted by the jarring 
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noises of crickets and cows, he observes the 
passing show and meditates thereon. He 
is beloved by his friends, who are the most 
thoughtful, honest and chaste people in the 
world, knowing and innocent, moral, but giv- 
ing no heed to patented political moralities. 

“There’s no betther place to see what’s 
goin’ on thin Archey Road,” says Mr. 
Dooley. “ Whin th’ ilicthric cars is hum- 
min’ down th’ sthreet an’ th’ blast goin’ 
sthrong at th’ mills, th’ noise is that gr-reat 
ye can’t think.” 

It is in this community of simple people, 
“simple as th’ air or th’ deep sea,” that Mr. 
Dooley holds forth. His heart is as big 
as a stove and as warm; he loves deeply, 
hates cordially, and, with simple wisdom, 
he illuminates the abstruse as well as the 
simple problems of life with flashes of the 
most remarkable sanity and philosophy 
ever recorded. 

I have often wondered to whom should 
be given the credit for all the happiness that 
Mr. Dooley has spread about the world— 
the doctor of philosophy himself, or his 
discoverer, Mr. Dunne. And, if. Mr. 
Dunne is to have much of this credit be- 
cause he has faithfully recorded Mr. 
Dooley, should not Mr. Dooley have the 
gratitude of this weary world for discovering 
Mr. Dunne? But how may we decide, not 
having met Mr. Dooley or seen Archey 
Road? Is there an Archey Road and was 
there really ever a Mr. Dooley? Like the 
little girl, Virginia, who wrote to the late 
Charles A. Dana asking whether there 
really ever was a Santa Claus, I have often 
wondered whether there really ever was a 
Mr. Dooley. “Not believe in Santa Claus!” 
wrote Mr. Dana. “ You might as well not 
believe in fairies! He exists as certainly as 
love and generosity and devotion exist. The 
most real things in the world are those that 
neither children nor men can see. Only 
faith, poetry, love, romance, can push aside 
the curtain and see the picture beyond.” 

Not believe there is a real Mr. Dooley! 
One might as well not believe in fairies. 
He lives, the lightest-hearted, youngest, 
happiest, wisest old man in the world. For 
many years may he continue to make glad 
the heart of mankind. 


“Mr. Dooley’’ will appear exclusively in The American 
Magazine in 1908. Beginning with the January issue, 
there will be a “Dooley ” article in every number. 
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limping nimbly from 

one end of his grocery 
store to the other, tried 
to forget in the manifold 
details of his business the 
domestic tempest that 
seethed in his apartment 
above. Yet even as he 
directed the hanging of 
a long line of Christmas 
geese and turkeys and 
the outlining of the win- 
dows with holly, his mind 
was filled with the hum- 
ble picture of Maggie, his 
niece, as he had left her, 
seated provisionally on 
the extreme edge of one 
of the plush chairs in the 
O’Connor parlor, cower- 
ing before the scornful glances of his wife 
and daughters. 

He had been startled the night before 
by a heavy knocking on the door and had 
been roused from his slumbers to hear 
exclamations of astonishment and dismay 
from his daughter, Lillie, and the smart 
young salesman, Mr. Finley, who was spend- 
ing the evening with her. 

“Pa! Pa!” he had heard Lillie calling, 
and staggering into his clothes he had found 
the commotion to be caused by a poorly 
clad trembling young girl, bare-headed 
save for an old shawl, who stood, beside a 
rude, stoutly roped box, staring at him with 
eyes like a frightened animal’s. 

“Are you my Uncle Jerry? I’m Maggie, 
yer brother Mike’s gurl; I’ve come to 
Amerikay.” 

By this time Jerry’s wife and his daughter 
Aggie had partly dressed and peered curi- 
ously into the room, sheltering themselves 
as best they could from the view of the young 
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salesman, who, was smiling broadly behind 
his mustache. 

Mr. O’Connor, though petrified with 
astonishment, had been guiltily conscious 
of Lillie’s mortification and had collected 
himself sufficiently to draw Maggie into 
the kitchen. 

Here, as she stood shrinking by his side, 
his wife and Aggie, taking in every detail 
of her uncouth attire, had harshly ques- 
tioned her: 

“Why didn’t you write you were com- 
ing?” . 

“ Where do you mean to stay?” 

“Are you meaning to quarter yourself 
on your uncle?” 

Suddenly in the servant’s small room 
that adjoined the kitchen, some one moved 
restlessly, and Aggie, whose quick ear 
caught the sound, warned her mother: 

“Ma! Hist! The girl will hear you. 
Leave her be.” 


“I’m Maggie, yer brother Mike's gurl; 
I’ve come to Amerikay”’ 
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Then at last they begrudgingly prepared 
Maggie a couch for the night; showed her 
how to extinguish the gas, and left her to 
what sleep she could find. 

At this point old Jerry would willingly 
have resumed his own broken slumbers, but 
his wife justly argued that as Maggie was 
his niece, not hers, he plainly had no right 
to. sleep when they could not. He lingered 
therefore for the family conclave in the 
parlor, where Lillie now sat deserted. 

That Lillie, whose smart prettiness and 
position as cashier in a fashionable res- 
taurant were matters of family pride, should 
feel the contrasting coarseness of Maggie 
with especial keenness seemed inevitable. 

“Mr. Finley will never come no more,” 
she said sharply, dabbing at her eves with 
a scented handkerchief. “What will he be 
thinkin’ of us, wid a cousin like her, no hat 
on her head, that ole trunk tied wid rope?” 
—she laughed shrilly and hysterically. 
“T never seen the like; I thought she was a 
tramp and so did Mr. Finley. ‘Pm yer 
Uncle Mike’s Maggie,’ sez she, ‘come to 
Amerikay.’ I thought Mr. Finley would 
die.” 

“What are vou a-guin’ todo?” O’Connor’s 
wife demanded of him at last. “Mike 
must have known you were a softy or he'd 
never have landed her here.” And Jerry, 
scratching his white poll meditatively, had 
stolen to his bed, abashed and puzzled. 

Jerry ©’Connor had left Ireland twenty 
years before, years that had transformed 
him from a poor peasant to a prosperous 
grocer in the New World. His wife, an 
Irish-American, of grim ambition, had made 
the most of every penny. Her determina- 
tion had furnished the parlor in plush, had 
bought the piano, given the girls music 
lessons and, lastly, released them from the 
manual work so generally scorned, by 
securing them positions in stores and offices 
and boldly engaging a hired girl to help 
with the work. 

He saw clearly, from the point of view 
of their mounting ambition, that Maggie 
would be a stumbling block not to be 
tolerated. Torn between his love for his 
family and his desire to do his duty by 
Mike’s girl, Jerry tossed uneasily until the 
small hours, his heart swelling with tender- 
ness for the wanderer, the unavailing 
tenderness of a timid, henpecked man. 

Next morning at breakfast Maygie sat 
timorously in the seat assigned her, blunder- 
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ing over the various dishes, awkwardly 
handling her napkin, flushing painfully 
when she met the repellent faces of her 
cousins. 

“Didn’t you have no hat on the ship, 
Maggie, nor no warm cloak?” old Jerry 
had asked, with husky emotion. 

“I had the blanket off my bed whin it 
blew cold,” she articulated, with a wan 
smile into his kind face. She gathered 
courage to ask: : 

“Is Amerikay a large place? I’m 
thinkin’ Pll be a-goin’ on to Baltimore. 
I’ve a fri’nd there,” her color mounted to 


her curls. “Is Baltimore anywhere near 
yez?” 
They exchanged smiles of superior 


knowledge. The hired girl grinned openly. 

“You should have gone to Baltimore 
from New York, Maggie; ye’re miles and 
miles past it now.” 

“Wad it be takin? much money to get 
there?” 

“Yes,” the aunt said sharply, “twenty 
dollars anyway. You haven’t that, have 
you?” 

“No,” she said hopelessly. “I 
any money at all. I must get wark.” 

“What can you do, Maggie?” her uncle 
questioned, 

“In the ole country I tinded cows, and 
thin a lady taught some of us to make lace. 
I’ve me loom in me trunk.” 

Maggie followed her uncle with wistful 
eves as he departed soon after for the store. 
Lillie, resplendent in a feathered hat and 
braided jacket, started for the restaurant, 
with no pretense of farewell. 

“You'll have to get her work,” O’Con- 
nor’s wife whispered fiercely as he clattered 
down the stairs to the store. “She's 
mortifvin’ the girls to death. She shan’t 
stay here.” 

“Vl take her into the store,” he promised, 
trving to retreat. 

“The store! no, indeed you won’t; she’d 
expect to live with us. Why can’t you give 
her the money and send her to Baltimore ?” 

Jerry unexpectedly asserted himself: 
“TIL not turn me brother Mike’s gurl into 
a strange city. He sint her to me and here 
she shall stay.” 

During the morning’s rush he stepped for- 
ward to wait on a customer, and patiently 
awaited the conclusion of a conversation, 
tablet in hand. 

“You don’t mean to say, Mrs. Dean,” 
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the lady was saying with a shade of triumph 
in her manner, “that even you are in the 
general predicament! I thought that with 
your small family you never had any 
trouble.” She glanced at Mrs. Dean’s 
daughter, who waited 
for her mother at the 
door. 

“Yes, my two perfect 
servants, Christine and 
Hedda, have shown 
themselves both un- 
grateful and heartless. 
They walked out of the 
house yesterday without 
warning, just because I 
had invited guests for 
the holidays — my son 
and his family. They 
were afraid of doing ex- 
tra work and objected 
to the children.” She 
glanced in her daugh- 
ter’s direction. “Amy 
had planned to enter- 
tain also—indeed she 
had the cards engraved 
for a little dinner dance, 
but Christine and Hedda cared little 
for that!” she flushed indignantly. “I 
have a cook who is to come in by the day, 
but I can’t get another girl at this season. 
The minute you say ‘guests for the holi- 
days’ they retreat. What are we coming 
to, Mrs. Baxter?” 

Mrs. Baxter shook her head in her in- 
ability to account for the incomprehensible, 
gave her order and left the grocery. 

With some hesitation, Jerry 
toward Mrs. Dean. 

“Wad y’ be willin’ to try my niece from 
the ole country, mum? She’s green, but 
willin’, and could come to ye at wance.”’ 

Mrs. Dean hesitated. With three in her 
family, she had been accustomed to pick 
and choose from the intelligence offices, 
but the holiday season, her son and his 
wife and their two lively boys, made the 
chances of getting a servant almost im- 
possible, and with a sigh of surrender 
Maggie was engaged. 

When Maggie found herself at the Deans’, 
in the servant’s room on the third story, 
she looked about her with a feeling of 
relief. The bare little room, with an old- 
fashioned motto of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
which had been carelessly hung upside 
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“Wad y be willin’ to try my niece 
from the ole country, mum?” 
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down, had no ironical significance for her. 
Those four walls stood for liberty; and she 
was glad to escape the malignant glances 
of her uncle’s family at any cost. If the 
fine lady would only teach her the new 
work, all would be well. 

In spite of her inex- 
perience, Mrs. Dean had 
promised her four dol- 
lars a week. Twenty 
dollars to Baltimore 
where her “fri’nd” 
dwelt; surely it would 
not take long! 

She thought of him 
with great longing and 
saw him round and 
ruddy, in rough clothes, 
as he had looked when 
he left Ireland. “ Good- 
by, Maggie,” he had 
said solemnly, “I’m 
a-goin’ t make a home 
for you in Amerikay. 
I'll be a-sindin’ for ye 
wan foine day.” 

He had never come 
back. Two years passed 
in the dull village, broken only by let- 
ters that grew farther and farther apart. 
The kind old priest read them to the 
illiterate girl and wrote for her in return, 
but at last, after much thought, he refused 
to write again. He became convinced 
that James would never send for Maggie, 
and he offered to arrange a marriage be- 
tween the girl and Patsy Mullane, who 
owned three pigs. 

Twenty dollars to Baltimore; surely it 
would not take long. She crept timidly 
down the steep stairs, walking backward, 
as though the flight had been a ladder. 

The new cook was a negress and Maggie 
started back in terror from the dark face 
and the glittering eves that rolled inquiringly 
in her direction as she entered the kitchen. 

“Feared o? me?” the woman laughed 
good-naturedly and gave her some rough 
directions about setting the table. As she 
watched Maggie’s clumsy efforts she showed 
her white teeth in a broad smile. 

“No, greeny, that hain’t de way. 
des over fom de ole country? 
brought you here? 
in de city?” 

Maggie turned away her head, her voice 
was muffled. “I come to me uncle, me 
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own father’s brother; ’twas he got me the 
place.” 

“Weren’t they pleased to see you? I’m 
a-fixin? to go down to Tennessee after 
Christmas myself, to see my brother.” 

The girl turned her head away. “Me 
uncle is a foine rich man; he owns a store, 
his daughters wear silk and play the 
piany.” 

“Too grand for their cousin, were they?” 
the cook said with quick comprehension. 
Her voice, soft and slow and vibrant with 
sympathy, moved Maggie to tears. “I 
wish y? were my colah, Pd take y? home 
with me to-night. I’m a-goin’ to the 
theayter.” 

“Will she let you?” Maggie gasped, 
motioning meaningly toward the house, 
where the mistress’ voice could be heard. 

“Let me! I do as I please. Pd walk 
out on her, with her visitors here, if she said 
anything to me! I ain’t a-goin’ to stay 
long. I told you I was a-fixin’ to go to 
Tennessee.” 

“Have you ever been to Baltimore?” 
the girl asked wistfully. 

“No, I hain’t ever been there yet. I 
knew a colored gent’man, a nawful nice 
yaller boy, that went there to live. Do 
y’ aim to go there?” 

“Ts it a large place? 
to find a fri’nd?” 

“Do you know his address?” 

The girl paled. “I ain’t got his address; 
the priest at home kapes it fer me. Wouldn’t 
they know him by name? He’sa foine boy.” 
Her eyes dimmed. “Tall and foine, wid 
a hearty laugh. His name is James Cahill 
and he’s makin’ a home fer me.” 

“Dis yaller fellar said Baltimore was a 
big city, most as large as this yere,” the 
negress said sympathetically, as she looked 
up from her potato pecling. “ ¥’d best stay 
here till y’ hear from the priest. When 
y’ve heerd from him you can go.” 

Her rough kindness warmed the wan- 
derer’s heart, but unconsciously increased 
the terrible nostalgia that tore her soul. 
Through eyes dimmed with yearning, she 
saw in fancy the village, with the dirty, 
straggling cabins, and the field where she 
had watched the cows. With an aching heart 
she thought of her father and mother, bent 
with toil; of the little brother, who at the 
moment of parting had clung to her and 
cried, “ Maggie, Maggie, don’t Pave me,” 
and of the old priest who had sorrowfully 
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watched the departure of the boys and 
girls from the village, in spite of all his 
warnings, looking for nothing but fortune 
and happiness in the New World. 

Maggie had met her first disappointment 
early; in her ignorance she had peeped out 
eagerly from the folds of her old shawl 
at the crowds of people who poured to 
Ellis Island to meet the ship, in the ex- 
pectation of seeing James Cahill among 
them. The great extent of the country had 
only gradually penetrated her conscious- 
ness as the tourist cars swept her on and 
ever on until she reached the Prairie City. 

In a world unaccountably callous to her 
suffering, Eva, the black cook, had been 
the first to hold out a helping hand, and 
with difficulty Maggie tore herself from 
her genial presence to answer the first 
summons of the new mistress. 

Mrs. Dean, with recollections of Hedda 
in her neat uniform, looked despairingly 
at: Maggie as she trembled before her, 
then gathered courage for the endless in- 
structions which she must begin; and 
Maggie, unhappy and homesick, looked 
appealingly into her new mistress’ face 
in the hope of human understanding. 

She listened duly to her mistress’ direc- 
tions: “Get the dishes from the slide, 
present each one to me, then go in regular 
order about the table. Have you no black 
dress?” 

“No, mum, Pve just the wan you see on 
me back.” 

“Very well, to-morrow you must buy some 
clothes. TIl let you have some money in 
advance. I furnish the aprons. I hope 
you have no objection to one with a bib, 
and to wearing a cap. It’s a point I insist 
upon.” . 

“Mum?” 

“Will you wear whatever I wish you to 
wear?” with rising impatience. 

“TIl doas ye say,” and she squeaked to 
the shelter of the kitchen and black Eva’s 
protection. 

“Was she m’aning I was to buy clothes 
wid my first earnings?” 

“ Yes, y’ can get de dress ready-made.” 

“I won’t be a-goin’ to Baltimore so soon 
thin, will 1?” 

“Say, greeny, y’d better forgit Balti- 
more; y’d be lost there afore night.” 

Maggie started to the table with the 
soup; her coarse hands trembled, her 
coarse shoes squeaked <t every step. She 
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saw dimly a blur 

of faces at the ta- 

ble— Mr. Dean, 

who reluctantly 

laid down his 
newspaper; Mrs. =» 
Dean, who ner- 
vously watched 

her progress; Miss 

Amy; theson with = , 
his wife, and the |. /: 
two little boys, who | 
grinned openly. : 

Maggie’s red 
hands shook as 
they offered each 
dish; her fright- 
ened “Mum,” 
hoarse with agita- 
tion, came ex- 
plosively from her 
twitching lips. 
She jerked the 
plates from the members of the family who 
had not finished. She passed the sugar be- 
fore the coffee, she ran excitedly for missing 
spoons. She dropped the bread at the pantry 
door and spilled the water as she tried to 
pourit. The multiplicity of details necessary 
to serve the dinner bewildered her. Ac- 
customed only to the wicker basket in 
her own cabin where the potatoes smoked 
for all, how should she know that crackers 
and cheese followed the dessert, and why 
did they all laugh when, footsore from the 
shoes she must wear, she stumbled from the 
room to the kitchen where Eva was 
hurriedly washing her pans? 

After her final exit Mrs. Dean bowed 
her face in her thin, ring-ladened hands 
and shook nervously. “I can’t bear it,” she 
cried. “Such service! Where did the 
creature come from? And you all sat there 
laughing, and made it worse.” 

Her son tenderly encircled her with his 
arm. “Never mind, mother, we only 
laugh because it is so unlike your usual 
perfect housekeeping. Emma,” he turned 
to his wife, “Emma knows what a well- 
served table you always have. I’ve told 
her often enough.” 

His wife murmured perfunctorily, “ Yes, 
indeed, Mother Dean,” but her lips 
twitched in an involuntary smile as she 
recalled Maggie’s horrified expression when 
she had dropped the bread. She herself 
lived in a family hotel and hoped this 


Maggies red hands shook as they offered each dish; her frightened 
“Mum,” hoarse with agitation, came explosively from her twitch- 


ing lips 


domestic turmoil would silence once and 
for all her husband’s oft-reiterated request 
for a home life. 

Amy Dean laughed gayly at her mother’s 
discomfiture. “Don’t take it to heart, 
mother,” she cried, seating herself at the 
piano for some desultory playing. A low 
light shone on her heavy waves of brown 
hair and her soft, blooming cheeks. From 
time to time she looked over her shoulder 
in the direction of the entrance. 

Charley Dean raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly at his mother. 

“Ts Amy expecting some one? She seems 
restless. ” 

“Mr. Eldridge is apt to come; he is here 
very frequently.” She smiled meaningly. 

“ Anything serious?” 

“It looks as if there might be, though 
Amy is rather impartial. She has had a 
great deal of attention since she came out, 
you know.” 

Charley Dean looked at his sister with 
the affectionate criticism which he allowed 
himself. “Mother, I dare say Eldridge 
would scorn to think of it now, but what 
kind of a home is Amy capable of making 
him? What does she know of the superin- 
tendence of a house, for instance?” 

“Quite as much as any of her friends.” 

“That means almost nothing, doesn’t 
it? How should I run my factory if I 
didn’t know what I was about?” 


“Charley, that’s really very trite. Amy 
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has had a good education that took a great 
many years to acquire. Then two years 
ago she came out, and since then I don’t 
know when she could have found a minute 
for domestic science (which is what I sup- 
pose you mean). She couldn’t make a 
drudge of herself, especially such a favorite 


“ Yer young man ts here, miss” 


as she has been. The men talk a great 
deal, I notice, about the domestic accom- 
plishments after they are married, but 
you must admit that they do not attract 
them beforehand. You yourself,” she 
cried conclusively, “never thought of them 
when you chose Emma.” 

And Charley Dean acknowledged soberly, 
“No, I certainly did not.” 

“Amy will pick housekeeping up,” the 
mother continued. ‘Why! I myself knew 
next to nothing when I married your father.” 

She paused in her smiling triumph to 
listen to a long peal of the bell, followed 
soon after by Maggie’s heavy step. 

Amy waited expectantly, her hands 
pausing over the keys. 

“ Yer young man is here, miss.” Maggie 
smiled broadly, in her pleasure at the an- 
nouncement. 

“What young man?” Amy snubbed her, 
conscious of the family’s amusement. 

“A foine b’y, he give me his ticket,” and 
she handed the card to the girl. 

“Where is he?” 

“Standin’ on the doorstep, if he hasn’t 
gone by now.” 

“Did you shut the door in his face?” 
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“Sure I wouldn’t be lavin’ it open and 
the night so cold and blowin’.” 

“Don’t take it so to heart,” Mrs. Dean 
mocked as Amy hastened to the waiting 
Mr. Eldridge’s relief. She could hear their 
laughter in another room; then Amy, her 
face glowing and beautiful, ran back to the 
living room. 

“Were going to the 
theater, mother; oh! 
what shall I wear? I’m 
so tired of my pink hat; 
Mr. Eldridge doesn’t like 
me in pink anyway.” 
Her face was flushed with 
excitement. 

“Wear something the 
snow won’t spoil,” her 
mother advised practi- 
cally; “and, oh, Amy, 
see that that wretched 
girl brings up the silver 
—don’t forget.” 

As Amy Dean stood 
before the mirror, pin- 
ning, regardless of the 
snow, a delicate hat of 
lace and feathers above 
her waving hair, she 
caught sight of Maggie, as she wearily 
passed her door, on her way to the solitude 
of her own room. With a guilty start for 
her forgetfulness, Amy delivered her moth- 
er’s message. 

“Have you brought 
Maggie?” 

“T don’t rightly know about the silver, 
miss. Eva didn’t tell me. Wad you be 
showin’ me where ’tis to go?” 

Amy hesitated. “I don’t know myself 
where they put it,” she said vaguely, “but 
gather it all up in something ”—she paused 
indefinitely before adding, “and put it 
somewhere.” ; 

Maggie smiled faintly. “I’m awful green, 
miss, but how am I to learn? Where do 
you get yer t’achin’ in Amerikay?” 

She quivered sensitively. “ Ye didn’t 
laugh at me, miss, to-night; could you be 
tellin’ me a few things?” Her gaze, wistful 
and timid, rested on Amy’s young face 
beseechingly. 

Amy colored. “I don’t know, Maggie,” 
she said kindly, “ where girls do learn; our 
maids have always been trained before they 
came. Id teach you if I knew how,” she 
laughed in pretty embarrassment. “You 


up the silver, 
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see, I don’t know myself. I know when 
things are not right, but that’s about all. 
You'll pick it up,” and she ran lightly down 
the stairs. 

The days that followed passed rapidly 
for the Deans, burdened with long Christ- 
mas lists that kept them the greater part 
of the day in the shopping district. But to 
Maggie the time crawled slowly by. The 
very joy of the season, filled with home- 
comings and good cheer, accentuated her 
own isolation, while in spite of herself 
Eva’s words had convinced her of the hope- 
lessness of her quest. At times she gazed 
dully at the great throngs of people that 
poured down the avenue, and realized 
with a sick heart what it would be to search 
for James in Baltimore, in streets that Eva 
had told her were equally crowded. 

This hope, that was slowly dying, had 
steeled her against her parents’ lamenta- 
tions and the priest’s advice. She had 
never for a moment doubted her lover’s 
truth nor his eventual success. Timid 
and patient by nature, she would, however, 
have contentedly awaited his summons in 
Ireland, if it had not been for the project 
of the priest to marry her to Patsy. 

By hours of secretly working at her lace 
she had made the 
money for her passage 
and obtained her par- 
ents’ reluctant consent 
to go to America, on the 
condition that she would 
join her uncle. 

The Dean family, 
happy in their own re- 
union, did not notice 
that her face was red and 
twisted from weeping, as 
she bungled about the 
house. To interest 
themselves in the hu- 
man side of Maggie had 
never occurred to them. 
The regretted Hedda 
and Christine had been 
as lacking in personality 
as the filter or the hot- 
water plant. 

But in the democracy of their common 
work, Eva was keenly alive to the girl’s 
distress. “Greeny,” she said one late 
afternoon, “set by the table and watch me. 
I’m a-goin’ to do something fer you. It’s 
all I kin do, too,—I wisht it was more.” 


“ Greeny... 


I’m a-goin' to do something fer you. 
kin do, too,—I wisht it was more” 
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The speaking tube sounded. “ Maggie,” 
Miss Amy called with irritation, “come up- 
stairs and finish your work. You have 
left my waste basket overflowing and have 
brought me no towels.” 

Maggie’s heavy tread thundered up the 

. stairs. Her childish imagination was filled 
with the happy mystery of Eva’s words. 
She seized the waste basket and disap- 
peared. 

“Tt’s less trouble to get the towels 
myself,” Amy laughed in explanation to 
her mother, as she rummaged in the linen 
closet. “Mother, that girl is not only in- 
capable, but unwilling. After every task 
she runs back to the kitchen to visit with 
Eva. Isn’t it queer that she doesn’t object 
to her color?” 

“The worst of it is,” Mrs. Dean sighed, 
“that I shall probably have to keep her. 
The intelligence offices hold out little hope 
of any one better before spring. I’ve 
bought her some good ‘stout gingham 
aprons for Christmas. She hadn’t any 
of her own. Do you think they will do? 
It isn’t as if she had been here long.” 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen, Maggie sat 
eagerly by Eva’s side, her eyes, that gazed 
dully at her mistress, now bright as stars. 


It’s alll 


“Tell me who you are a-writin’ to, Eva, 
that’s a good gurl?” 

But Eva, shaking with suppressed laugh- 
ter, wrote slowly on, her glittering eyes 
rolling roguishly at Maggie. “Thar,” she 
finished grandly, stamping and address- 
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ing the envelope. “Don’t you wisht you 
could read?” She held the letter teasingly 
before her. “Pll tell you this much and 
you can guess the rest: it’s to that yaller 
fellar that lives in Baltimore.” She smiled 
kindly at the Irish girl. 

“They say the Irish and the colored folks 
can’t get along, but I’ve seed dogs an’ cats 
a-eatin’ out o’ the same saucer, when they 
couldn’t do better. 
I’m ’bout the only 
friend you’ve got, 
greeny, hain’t I?” 
and her loose guttu- 
ral laugh rang good- 
naturedly through 
the kitchen. 


Early Christmas 
morning, before five 
o’clock, Maggie, her 
shawl over her head, 
crept down the stairs, 
past the sleeping 
family, on her way to 
mass. From the fire- 
place in the silent liv- 
ing room two thick- 
ribbed stockings, 
suggestive of the s 
boys’ chubby legs, `~ 
dangled expectantly. 
Piles of gifts awaited 
the family. The out- 


line of a Christmas eres se 


a 


tree showed black 
and irregular in the 


wan light. The was left. . . the church awaited her, fa- 
house was icy cold, milar, unchanged, welcoming — a great 
comfortless, forbid- rock in a thirsty land 

ding. 


Maggie slipped quietly into the street 
and walked rapidly along in the bleak 
darkness toward the shadowy bulk of the 
church that loomed in the distance, its 
gold cross silhouetted against the sky. From 
every house in the block dark figures were 
emerging from the back doors and walking 
rapidly in the same direction. 

Maggie crept into the warm shelter with 
a glow of the heart to find in a world where 
no trace of the old life was left that the 
church awaited her, familiar, unchanged, 
welcoming—a great rock in a thirsty land. 

The pungent smell of evergreen, the 
flicker of many candles, the star of light 
that gleamed over the main altar, the white 


In a world where no trace of the oid life 
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robes of the three officiating priests, the 
thirty altar boys in flaming scarlet capes 
touched with gold, the stealing odor of 
incense, the full orchestra and the great 
choir chanting the responses, filled her 
soul with beauty—comforted her weary 


. heart. 


At this same hour, for the first mass was 
earlier in her own land, her mother and 
father across the sea 
were reverently mut- 
tering the same 
prayers, and James 
she pictured wistfully 
kneeling somewhere 
in Baltimore. They 
were all poor, humble 
and obscure, part of 
the great body of the 
church, a living ro- 
sary that stretched 
about the world. 

She bowed her 
head and prayed to 
meet her lover and to 
find him true, and 
ended with the prom - 
ise that if the Virgin 
would only smile 
upon their love she 
(age a would work a cloth, 
re all of Irish lace, for 
her blessed altar. , 

As the mass ended 
and she moved to- 
ward the door, re- 
freshed and comfort- 
ed, she caught sight 
of her uncle and his 
family and shrank 
back into the crowd. 
Her cousins glanced consciously the other 
way, but Jerry O’Connor limped to her 
side, his face wrinkling into a kindly 
smile. 

“Merry Christmas to you, my gurl; I 
hoped to find ye at mass.” He fumbled in 
his coat pocket, glancing furtively in the 
direction of his family. ‘‘Here’s a little 
money fer yez, Maggie; ye’re to buy a hat wid 
it.” Then he slipped a small box into her 
hand: “I guess ye’re a young enough gurl 
to loike a ring.” He beamed happily at her 
radiant face, as she slipped a heavily chased 
band on her forefinger. 

“T thought ye’d be loikin’ of it, Maggie.” 
He cleared his throat in embarrassment. 


te ee eee, Se ae, . ote. dtinn. 
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“Air ye not goin’ to take dinner wid us 
to-day?” 

“I must wark,” she said simply, glancing 
proudly at her ring. 

“Well, well, so be it,” and the old man, 
conscious of having done his duty, limped 
after the girls, who were attended by the 
devoted Mr. Finley. 

Maggie sped happily homeward, feeling 
from time to time 
to see if her ring 
was still in place. 
She could scarcely 
wait to show it to 
Eva. With all her 
crying necessities, 
no gift could have 
pleased her as did 
this gold band 
which had no pur- 
pose but adorn- 
ment. She re- 
freshed her eyes 
continually with its . 
luster. 

“Tm thinkin’ my 
luck is changin’,” 
she breathed ecstat- 
ically. 

As she opened the 
back door of the 
Deans’, sounds of 
horns and trumpets 
greeted her ears, a 
phonograph metal- 
lically sang a pop- 
ular song. The 
boys, their stock- 
ings half empty, 
greeted her hilariously as the only one down: 

“Hi there, Maggie! see what I got! 
Have some candy, Maggie? What did you 

et?” 

3 She showed her ring, smiling broadly, 
and the boys gave her gift unstinted ad- 
miration. 

“Lemme try it on, Maggie. Gee! it fits 
my thumb just fine. Can’t I wear it to 
breakfast ?” 

Eva soon appeared and handed the girl 
a handkerchief with a gay border. The 
household awoke one by one. Gifts were 
being exchanged on every side. The good 
will and peace to men, which the day before 
seemed in their fatigue a mere mockery, 
had become an unaccountable reality, they 
scarcely knew how. 


She bowed her head and prayed to meet her 
lover and to find him true 
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The little boys were perhaps the main- 
spring. They ran to and fro with gifts 
of their own making, in confident expecta- 
tion of giving pleasure. They had painted 
book marks for Maggie and Eva, and 
watched with glee their faces melt to 
laughter when they unwrapped the tiny 
packages. They flew to and fro between 
the kitchen and the house democratically 
all the morning. 
They were glad to 
take the letter to 
Maggie that the 
postman brought 
and watched her 
with open curiosity, 
while Eva read it 
aloud. 

“ Maggie’s got a 
letter,” they con- 
fided to the family. 
“I think it’s from 
her beau; he sent 
her some money 
and she’s a-cryin’ 
on the kitchen 
table.” 

Amy Dean raised 
< her face from the 
brooch of pearls 
she was contem- 
plating. “Isn’t it 
strange how in that 
class,” she mused, 
“they will take 
money from their 
lovers?” Then, with 
a start, she remem- 
bered the aprons. 

“Mother, I hate to give those aprons to 
her. They look so harsh and ugly this 
morning. After all, Maggie is a young 
girl too, and she must have interests outside 
of her work. If she has a sweetheart,” she 
colored delicately, “she'll like something 
pretty to wear. Pll give her my pink 
waist with the lace collar,” and she ran 
downstairs to the kitchen. 

“I was a-prayin’ to the Virgin, Eva, Pd 
be after makin’ her an altar cloth if she’d 
give me back me b’y,” Maggie was saying. 

But Eva, scratching her woolly head, 
answered meditatively, “ I don’t know about 
that, greeny—I ain’t a church goer—but I 
kinder think that that yaller fellar, to say 
nothin’ of m’self, had something to do with 
finding James.” She paused suddenly, as 
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Amy Dean smilingly entered: “Merry 
Christmas, Miss Amy. Look yere, greeny, 
what she’s brought yer.” 

Either Mrs. Dean was too happy to be 
worried, or Maggie was slowly improving, 
for the Christmas dinner passed off with 
fewer blunders, and at the conclusion Mrs. 
Dean sought the new maid with benevolent 
intent. 

“Maggie, you are improving a little, I 
think that you may be a good waitress in 
time. If you will try hard not to be so 


forgetful and not to nick the dishes, TIl 


keep you. Miss Amy is to be married soon 
and I don’t want to make another change 
if I can help it.” 

Maggie twisted her apron strings through 
her fingers. 

“PIL be after tellin’ 
I'll have to be lavin’. 
married myself.” 

“Married! Whom can you know to mar- 
ry! [thought you’d not been here a week ?” 

“Pye a b'y in Baltimore, mum, and he’s 
sint me the money to come to him. ’Twas 
thinkin’ of him took me from the ole coun- 
try ”—she smiled broadly. ** He’s just been 
made a policeman,” 


you, mum, that 
I’m a-goin’ to get 
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Mrs. Dean’s eye wandered; she was not 
interested in Maggie’s prospects as com- 
pared to her own comfort She walked 
slowly back to the living room and an- 
nounced tragically: 

“ Maggie is going to leave!” 

“What’s the matter?” Amy questioned. 

“Matter! the same old story! After I’ve 
made up my mind to endure her deficiencies, 
she gives notice. Prefers to leave a good 
home like this, with every comfort, and be- 
come the drudge of some policeman. She’s 
going to be married! What did she take the 
place for if she didn’t intend to stay?” 

But all unconscious of her mistress’ 
displeasure, wholly ignorant of her share 
in augmenting the vexations of the servant 
problem, Maggie, her heart filled with 
eager anticipation of the future, sat by the 
kitchen table dreamily listening while Eva 
rercad the letter. And, far from resem- 
bling a mischievous disturber of domestic 
peace, she looked, with her work-worn 
hands crossed quietly on her knee, her 
luminous eyes staring unseeingly at the 
snow, like some pilgrim, pausing ecstatic- 
ally —the Golden City at last within her 
reach, 


A CHILD’S HEAVEN 


BY JULIAN STREET 


I wayt to go to heaven, where it’s very, very high; 


I want to ride around, with God, away up in the sky. 


I'd like to pat his reindeers, and then spank them with the whip, 


And hear the bells go jingle! when they prance and jump and skip. 


And then when Christmas comes around, vou'll hear a jolly noise, 


And God and me'll come sliding down the chimley with the toys! 


A SURVEY AND DIAGNOSIS OF 
UNCLE JOE CANNON 


BY GEORGE FITCH 


AUTHOR OP “THE MISSOURI RIVER,” ETC. 


WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


MEDIUM-sized man with 
an old-fashioned face and 
chin beard and thin, in- 
dependent white hair; a 
plainly dressed man, with 
a kindly smile, a stern 
cigar and a pair of piercing 

blue eyes; a man who is old judged by his 
whiskers and middle-aged judged by his 
smooth pink skin and tilted felt hat; a 
quiet man with homespun grammar and 
quaint manners; a home-made aristocrat 
who has all the tricks of wealth and all the 
hall-and-kitchen marks of plain unaspiring 
poverty; a devil-may-care, smoke-puffing 
politician who is bashful in the presence 
of strangers; a plain, rugged, well-groomed, 
hard-spoken, soft-voiced, flinty - hearted, 
gentle-mannered friend of the trusts and 
of the people. 

Joseph Gurney Cannon is a self-made 
man of prairie design and Washington 
finish. He is a Quaker by birth, a farmer 
by nature, a lawyer by profession, a capi- 
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talist by chance and a statesman by an 
average majority of 15,000. He is a vet- 
eran of the forty years’ tariff war, and for 
thirty-four of these years has been wearing 
a path between Danville, Illinois, and the 
Capitol at Washington as representative 
from the old Vermilion district. For the 
last four years he has presided over the 
House as its Speaker and has ruled with a 
pig-iron hand. He is one of the finest 
agricultural products of the Illinois prairie 
and by thoughtful contact with the world 
has learned to be old-fashioned in an up- 
to-date manner, for which he is now uni- 
versally admired—by the common people 
for his quiet elegance, and by the financially 
swollen class for his boisterous simplicity. 

In arriving at this perfection, Mr. 
Cannon has escaped two great dangers: 
that of remaining hopelessly and vulgarly 
plain and that of becoming hopelessly 
and ordinarily aristocratic. How he dodged 
both perils by seizing them by their re- 
spective necks and training them into ser- 
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vants is one of the romances of American 
biography. 

As a boy Cannon was as plain as an old 
dirt road. He was born at Guilford, 
North Carolina, a little Quaker oasis in a 
slave-holding desert, and when he was four 
years old his family moved to Indiana where 
free labor stood a chance. Here the young 
Joseph sprouted like a milkweed and be- 
came indigenous to the soil. He went 


soil that there was danger of his taking 
root, living close to nature and passing, 
almost imperceptibly, back to it as he grew 
older. 

At this point Cannon’s brother Bill per- 
suaded him to go into the banking business. 
Between them they put in about $5,000, 
which was enough in those days when 
cashiers and bomb-proof safes were luxuries. 
They started a little bank at Tuscola. It 
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UNCLE JOE'S MERGER 
“He would retain all the habits of honest poverty which were comfortable 
and would acquire all the tricks of wealth which werent uncomfortable" 


barefoot in summer and held his clothes 
together with one suspender. His hair 
was stubby and his nose stood proudly 
forth from a storm of freckles like “some 
proud crag which rears its awful form.” 
He was not an extra-good boy. He 
did not shine at school and, although he 
lived in Indiana until he was almost grown, 
not a single poetry bacillus was able to 
gnaw its way through his indifferent hide. 
That shows how plain Joe was. 

When Cannon completed his law educa- 
tion in Cincinnati and came to Tuscola 
to hang out his shingle, he continued to be 
plain with an enthusiasm which was almost 
a passion. His clothes were weird in 
architecture and his language came in 
irregular chunks. He was not grandly 
picturesque and peculiar like Lincoln. He 
couldn’t even win votes with his plainness, 
it was so much like every one else’s plain- 
ness. In fact, he was so much a son of the 


prospered. It outgrew first the safe, then 
the building, and then the town. They 
moved it to Danville, made a national bank 
out of it, bought the street railway, got 
hands on the lighting plant and started 
another bank. And then Cannon sud- 
denly awoke to danger No. 2. 

In other words, he was getting rich. 
There was no mistaking the fact. His 
brother Bill had a perfect genius for making 
ten dollars come out of a hole in which he 
had put but one. Already Joe had an 
income. In a short time he would be 
acquiring a stomach, and the prospect of 
side whiskers loomed up in the future. 
Even now he was acquiring a distaste for 
salt pork, slouch hats and corduroy gram- 
mar. He might have to go to New York on 
business any time. Book agents and piano 
sellers pestered him. He was learning 
to figure the interest on $3,469 for five 
months at 7 per cent. faster than he had 
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ever figured in the old days how much would 
be left out of $5 a week after $3 board had 
been paid. 

All this worried Cannon. He saw that, 
barring accidents, he was going to be very 
rich indeed. He was going to learn what 
a syndicate looked like from the inside 
and forget how it looked from the outside. 
He was going to wear clothes made for him 
instead of for humanity in general. He 
was going to build a stone house, eat off 
an assortment of plates at every meal, fall 
into the hands of a valet, slide downhill 
into a summer home, then into New York, 
and finally into liver complaint and a mar- 
ble sarcophagus, an ordinary, model “ D ” 
millionaire, cut, set and polished like any 
other one-carat financial light. As a 
Cannon he would be a smooth bore and 
nothing more. 

When the Danville man had finished 
mapping out this awful fate, he vowed a 
vow that, no matter how rich he be- 
came, he would never be an ordinary 
millionaire. He would be neither a kid- 
finished plutocrat nor a wild and woolly 
new-rich. He would combine the best 
features of both into something entirely 
new. He would retain all the habits of 
honest poverty which were comfortable 
and would acquire all the tricks of wealth 
which weren’t uncomfortable. - He would 
be as refined as he could be without being 
ordinary and as primeval as he could be 
without being eccentric. In short, he would 
make a merger of luxury and simplicity 
beside which Morgan’s merger of steel 
mills and Harriman’s merger of railroads 
would look childishly simple. 

To-day Cannon is a millionaire as he 
foresaw. He has played the game from all 
sides. He has been a capitalist, a monopo- 
list and an ornamental farmer. But he 
has kept his vow. His species isn’t in the 
millionaire catalogue. He is a man-of- 
the-world and son-of-the-sod millionaire 
and has mixed aristocracy and democracy, 
which is much more difficult than mixing 
oil and water. He wears tailor-made home- 
spun clothes, drinks champagne at ban- 
quets from his water tumbler, smokes 
fifteen-cent cigars at a two-fer angle and 
takes the outside seat when riding in his 
friends’ automobiles so that he can spit over 
the side. He is a two-ring performer— 
the daring rider of two hobby-horses at 
once, and he has made a success of the feat. 
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A saying by an eminent philosopher is 
to the effect that “ There is a tide which, 
taken at its flood, leads on to fortune.” In 
Cannon’s case there was once a fruit cake 
which led on to the Speaker’s chair. It 
was probably the first and last time that a 
fruit cake has left off tampering with the 
vital statistics and has interfered in politics. 

The feat was performed in 1873 when 
Cannon was State’s attorney and lived in 
Tuscola. Democrats in Cannon’s district 
insist that it was the other crime of '73. 
One night there was a party across the 
street from the Cannon house and the 
Cannons attended. During the evening 
Cannon met and formed an attachment 
for a lovely brunette fruit cake of clinging 
disposition. He ate of the cake and the 
next day went to the doctor with a brand- 
new case of indigestion—his first attack. 

At the doctor’s it was discovered that 
while Cannon’s stomach had never com- 
plained, it had been wearing itself away 
on salt pork, mince pie, hard-boiled eggs 
and other corrugated grub until it was next 
to useless. Open air and pedestrianism 
were prescribed as the only cure. It was 
impossible to get this in a law office. For 


a time it was a toss-up between book selling 
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and running for Congress, but eventually 
Cannon chose the latter, merely for the 
exercise it would give. 

The experiment was completely success- 
ful. Cannon ran for Congress, tramped 
the district, shook hands with all the voters 
and occasionally plowed a furrow for good 
fellowship. He was elected and soon after- 
wards was promoted from toast and tea to 
soft-boiled eggs. Two years later he was 
reélected and tackled beefsteak for the 
first time. Term after term he ran for 
Congress, was elected and added to his 
gastronomical repertoire. Seven years ago 
his stomach went out of the hands of a 
receiver and has since conducted a large 
and miscellaneous business. To-day Mr. 
Cannon is hale and hearty and eats every- 
thing. He lays it all to his love for walking, 
and declares that even if he should die at 
ninety his legs would live on to complete 
the century. 

Mr. Cannon is a fortunate man. He 
has thousands of friends, but not one of 
them ever says: “ You remind me so much 
of a man I used to know.” This is because 
Mr. Cannon doesn’t look like any one but 
himself. You could recognize him in 
China, on a dark night, or in a newspaper 
cartoon, with unfailing certainty. Let us 
analyze for a minute the Cannon school of 
physical architecture—a_ fast-disappearing 
type which may some day be revered and 
patterned after like the cathedral archi- 
tecture of old. 

In height Cannon is about two feet 
shorter than his cartoons. He is about 
five feet ten inches tall, and so well propor- 
tioned that he looks shorter. He is as 
straight as a soldier and is hinged in the 
middle, which enables him, when sitting 
down, to keep his feet on a level with his 
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His feet are 
small and well-shod; his ears close hauled 


head without discomfort. 
and his hands large and well kept. On 
the palms are three varieties of toil marks: 
prehistoric plow -handle callouses from 
Indiana, hand-shaking callouses from Il- 
linois and gavel callouses from Washington. 

Cannon’s clothes are expensive, nonde- 
script, old-fashioned and thoroughly cowed. 
They have no influence over him and seem 
thankful to be worn at all. With Cannon 
clothes are made to take off as soon as 
they become superfluous and there is no 
better thermometer than Cannon’s clothing. 
At eighty degrees his coat comes off. At 
eighty-five his suspenders hang at half 
mast. At ninety his collar and necktie 
disappear, his cuffs are hurled hence and 
his shoes are as likely as not to follow them. 
Cannon’s favorite suit is his famous Aiken, 
North Carolina, homespun. The yarn 
was spun into cloth by a North Carolina 
woman, but the suit was made up by the 
best tailor in Danville and is a really hand- 
some affair. 

The Cannon face is a kindly collection 
of prominent features rising out of a back- 
ground of sparse white hair and close- 
clipped, sandy beard. It is a face made 
venerable by these two features and yet 
kept youthful by smooth red cheeks as 
free from wrinkles as a school girl’s, by a 
firm, strong mouth and by clear eyes, with 
no puffiness under them, which look as if 
they were wound up to last at least twenty 
years longer. The Cannon nose is a stern 
affair, as gaunt and lofty as the Matter- 
horn, buttressed by high cheek bones and 
two deep smiling wrinkles. The Cannon 
forehead is of the Queen Anne type, high 
and sloping, with eyebrows for dormer 
windows. It is hardly likely that Mr. 
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Cannon keeps his store of knowledge under 
his forehead. From the quickness of his 
retorts it is probable that he keeps it 
farther back and nearer to the nerve centers 
so as to insure prompt distribution. 

A pleasant thing to look upon is the 
Cannon beard. Itis not like other beards. 
His upper lip he wears in the altogether, 
but his lower jaw is covered with a soft 
short growth of sandy whiskers, which 
cover it like the nap upon a Persian rug. 
His beard is not obtrusive. It does not 
make his bare upper lip stand out like an 
asbestos drop curtain in the good old 
Methodist elder style, but it emphasizes 
the lower lines of his face and gives to it a 
certain rock-ribbed dignity which cannot 
be disturbed by a hat worn akimbo or a 
collar worn on a near-by table. 

The Cannon hair partakes of the inde- 
pendence of its owner. It has met with 
reverses during the years and much of it 
no longer answers to roll call. Yet the 
surviving filaments do their best to conceal 
the fact. Every individual hair stands out 
at its own favorite angle and like the veteran 
at Waterloo strives to fill in the gap made 
by its fallen comrade. Cannon’s hair is 
gusty, tempestuous and at times riotous. 
In repose it surrounds him like an aureole, 
half quizzical, half defiant. It smiles with 
his smile, twinkles with his eyes, stands 
out in war locks during debate, and folds 
itself meekly and blandly—never. If Can- 
non were to arrange his hair carefully and 
methodically like the strands of a violin 
bow, he would lose enough votes in his 
district to defeat him, simply because he 
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would lose half the eloquence of his counte- 
nance. Never was so good a showing 
made by so shattered a brigade. 

The Cannon mouth is a double-barreled 
affair. On one side is a small loop which 
holds a cigar. On the other side is another 
loop for the ejection of stories, reminis- 
cences and general conversation. In repose, 
tinged with dignity, the loops shut down 
and the mouth is a stern and proper one. 
When Cannon smiles—but it takes a 
separate paragraph to describe the Cannon 
smile. It is not merely an expression or 
an event. It is an atmospheric phenomenon. 

Observe then the stage setting: A tightly 
padlocked mouth, as straight and thin as 
the good knight’s sword, clasping a cigar 
with a viselike grip. Stern, cold eyes, 
sighted straight at you over the summit 
of the uncompromising nose and boring 
little spiral shavings out of your inmost 
soul. Calmness, deliberation and gravity 
plotting together back stage, the spot lights 
turned off, disaster imminent. Suddenly - 
the mouth begins to dissolve. The cigar 
shifts and droops. On the other side a 
cupid’s bow slowly rises and from it good 
nature creeps like a messenger boy with a 
lighted gas stick. It touches the cheeks. 
They shine with a ruddy glow. The eyes 
flash up into little beams of light. The 
smiling wrinkles deepen into canyons. The 
nose relaxes and retires into a generally 
glorified outburst of features. The hair 
twinkles and reflects the illumination, the 
mouth breaks into rainbow curves; friendli- 
ness, peace protocols, universal amnesty and 
the brotherhood of man stand arm in arm 
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across the whole face and the smile is born 
into its full glory. Watching the sun rise 
over Mont Blanc is a feeble pastime com- 
pared with the fun of trying to kindle a 
Cannon smile. 

People who have seen Mr. Cannon with- 
out a cigar say that it changes his face 
materially. In fact, should the Speaker 
ever care to try a Jekyll-and-Hyde life, the 
matter of disguise would be very simple. 
He would merely have to remove his cigar. 
Thus altered he could roam the streets of 
Washington incog. and commit deeds of 
tariff revision in the very shadow of the 
Capitol without being recognized. 

Mr. Cannon is a man of simple tastes. 
He does not care to have frills on the 
national Capitol, and whenever he can use 
a plain, lowly cussword in place of an em- 
broidered bit of eloquence he is sure to do 
so. His amusements are few. He loves 
to raise the tariff in the afternoon and to 
raise the ante in the evening in a pleasant 
little semi-occasional game between friends. 
In the winter he fusses with battleships 
and public buildings and in the summer he 
generally puts on his political overalls and 
tinkers around the Vermilion County Re- 
publican machine a little, putting in a new 
cog wheel here and there. His life is 
regular and almost monotonous. He is a 
creature of habit. Every other year he 
runs for Congress. In the off year he runs 
for Speaker of the House. Every four 
years he declines the vice-presidency. 
Every ten years he buys a new bank. Each 
fall he puts on a new suit of black clothes 
and a hat with an extra-rakish brim, ad- 
justs his cigar at an overbearing angle and 
goes to Washington, where he runs the 
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nation on the high speed all winter and 
listens to the pleas of Congressmen who 
want committees, appropriations, bills, re- 
forms, appointments and amusement. On 
these occasions the applicant watches the 
Speaker’s cigar feverishly. If it remains 
pointed aloft, all is well. If it shifts and 
points downward like a Roman emperor’s 
thumb, all is lost. The favor can’t be 
granted. One of the reasons why Can- 
non can refuse so many favors and still 
retain so many friends is because he does 
not keep an applicant dangling. He tells 
him “no” at once and there is no such 
thing as a retrial or an appeal. 

In the summer-time Cannon goes back 
to Danville, a pleasant town of the $50,000 
Carnegie library size. Who the mysterious 
Dan was for whom the town was named 
is a mystery and why the citizens haven’t 
changed the name to “ Joeville” is another 
mystery. In Danville Cannon owns two 
banks, a son-in-law with an automobile, 
and a fine large brick house with a big 
lawn. The house is an old-fashioned 
mansion which has had to hump itself to 


the utmost to keep up-to-date with its 


owner. It has sprouted verandas, bay 
windows and conservatories, and has 
bulged out in a dozen places in its success- 
ful struggle to keep its job. The result 
is very imposing and the Speaker’s house 
is considered the finest in Danville. Like 
its owner, it has grown up from humble 
beginnings. 

Mr. Cannon’s lair is in his library. 
There, surrounded by pictures of great 
men, all signed “yours affectionately,” the 
Speaker, collarless and coatless, smokes, 
gossips with friends and answers a clothes 
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basket full of letters daily. A costly 
Oriental rug covers the floor. A handsome 
brass spittoon of the Renaissance period 
saves the rug as much as possible. A 
magnificent mahogany desk, large enough 
to accommodate a Cabinet meeting, fills 
most of the room. It is piled high with 
work and occasionally with feet, and con- 
tains nail marks 
from the shoes of 
some of the most 
prominent men of 
the day. 

The library is 
wainscoted with 
books. There is 
every kind of a book 
from old masters 
down to modern 
and squashy novels. 
There is the custom- 
ary yard of Dick- 
ens, two yards of 
Bulwer-Lytton, 
three yards of mas- 
terpieces of fiction 
and several feet of 
the philosophy of 
nations. Then 
there are many vol- 
umes with autographs of the authors on 
the fly-leaves, and miscellaneous works 
on everything, from religion to the price 
of pearl buttons in England. Mr. Can- 
non is not a great reader, however. He 
has an immense fund of information de- 
rived largely from committee and de- 
partment reports, newspapers, personal 
friends who have just been talking with 
kings and geniuses, and other personal 
friends who have built steel mills or rail- 
roads. His range of information is vast 
and imposing, particularly as regards 
American history and progress. He talks 
of this with the personal and critical interest 
with which a carpenter surveys the work of 
his predecessors as he adds a new ell to an 
old mansion. No blunder of workmanship 
or results escapes him. 

In one corner of the library are Mr. 
Cannon’s own works. They consist of 
thirty-odd volumes of the Congressional 
Record and the reports of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in volumes one foot square. 
Probably no one reads the Congressional 
Record with such zest and absorbing inter- 
est as Mr. Cannon. He has edited it 
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carefully and thoroughly for almost four 
years now. 

Does Cannon want the presidency? 
Does a girl want to get married? You can 
get as much help in the answer from one 
as from the other. Cannon smiles, frowns, 
talks about the weather, says, “Of course 
I want it, everybody does”; says, “The 
Speaker’s chair is 
good enough for 
me.” Says, “I 
never cross a bridge 
till I get to it,” and 
says a variety of 
things all as worth- 
less for information 
as a piece of Stand- 
ard Oil testimony. 

There are certain 
facts, however, 
which have a suspi- 
cious look. The 
fact that Mr. Can- 
non is seventy-one 
years old is the one 
serious objection 
that has been urged. 
It is feared that his 
age might debar him 
from such active 
presidential pursuits as trust-busting, Sen- 
ate-spanking, magnate-hazing and cross- 
country-handshaking. How does Cannon 
conduct himself in the face of this ob- 
jection ? 

In the first place, he has repeatedly de- 
clared during the last six months that he 
intends to live to be one hundred years old. 
In the second place, he has begun to refer to 
himself and other septuagenarians as “us 
boys,” and he persists in wearing his hat 
and his legs at a collegiate angle. In the 
third place, on his recent trip to the West 
Indies, he displayed such marked symptoms 
of incorrigible youthfulness as dancing jigs 
and hornpipes on a slanting deck, refusing 
to get seasick, sitting up on moonlight 
nights behind ventilators with ancient 
dowagers and pretty girls and walking the 
legs off of the governor of the canal zone. 
This evidence, of course, is all circum- 
stantial, but it is tolerably suspicious. 

When the careless housewife sets her 
morning’s milk in the wrong part of the 
ice box and removes it next day, she can 
tell at a taste just what other articles the 
refrigerator has contained. The milk has 
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absorbed the aroma of the onions, the 
flavor of the strawberries and the taste of 
the fish and the cabbage on the neighboring 
shelves. It is a composite of everything 
with which it has come in contact. 

In like manner Mr. Cannon is a com- 
posite of tastes and manners. Possibly this 
is the secret of his success. He has gone 
through life absorbing. He has been a 
Quaker, a farmer, a lawyer, a banker, a 
monopolist and a statesman, and has gotten 
some of the flavor of each in his make-up; 
so that when he tells a quaint story to illus- 
trate an up-to-date financial theory, while 
sipping sauterne in his shirtsleeves, he is 
as likely to let a “ thee ” slip into his conver- 
sation as not. In Congress he has served 
sixteen terms. Only two men now there 
have served longer. Almost a thousand 
have come and gone in his time. During 
his thirty-two years in Congress he has 
watched the rise and fall of the volcanic 
leader, the vitriolic leader, the pious, the 
oily, the shrewd, the polished and the 
unlettered leader. He has understood 
them all and has absorbed each man’s way 
until now he uses temperaments as an 
organist pulls out stops. He is in turn 
Cannon the violent, threshing the atmos- 
phere with huge, angular gestures and 
bombarding the enemy with short, jagged 
words; Cannon the bland, peaceful and 


oleaginous; Cannon the correct, frock- 
coated, grave and dignified; Cannon the 
rustic, redolent of the prairies and scorn- 
ful of conventions; Cannon the fearless, 
with bridges burned and pontoons con- 
veniently hidden; Cannon the contempla- 
tive, quoting Scripture; Cannon the poli- 
tician, frankly commercial, and Cannon 
the patriot, marching to the defense of his 
country’s prosperity with a blind faith in 
the integrity of figures. 

Just what the real Cannon is beneath 
the mob of politician Cannons, is difficult 
to say. Even his friends are not sure they 
know. Perhaps it would not be a bad 
guess to think of a man a little weary, a 
little old, a little lonely; not fond of book- 
learning nor particularly of people, but 
with a passion for history and the romance 
of nation building; a trifle cynical regarding 
reforms and reformers and the millennium; 
believing absolutely in two things—a deity 
and the Republican party; not particularly 
full of faith in men and impatient of any 
attempt to change the good old ways of 
getting there. Warm-hearted with com- 
mon people, but cold-blooded in politics, 
knowing the game from its first principles. 
A grand old man of yesterday and a pretty 
good young man of to-day as young men 
go. And may he round out his hundred 
years as he has sworn to do. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE NEGRO IN 
THE NORTH 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF RAY STANNARD 


BAKER’S 


In his first article on the Color Line in the 
North, to be published in January or Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker says: 

“. . . There is something unspeak- 
ably pathetic in the spectacle of these untold 
thousands of Negroes who are coming 
North. To many of them it is indeed the 
Promised Land. I shall never forget the 
wistful eagerness of a Negro I met in Mis- 
sissippi. He told me he was planning to 
move to Indianapolis. I asked him why he 
wanted to leave the South. 

“«They’re Jim Crowin’ us down here too 
much,’ he said; ‘there’s no chance for a 
colored man who has any self-respect.’ 

“< But, I asked, ‘do you know that you 
will be better off when you get to Indian- 
apolis?? 

“I hear they don’t make no difference 
up there between white folks and colored, 
and that a hard-working man can get two 
dollars a day. Is that all so?’ 

“< Yes, that’s pretty nearly so,’ I said— 
but as I looked at the fairly comfortable 
home he lived in, among his own people, I 
felt somehow that he would not find the 
promised land all that he anticipated. 

“And after that I visited Indianapolis 
and other cities and saw hundreds of just 
such eager Negroes after they had reached 
the promised land.” 

Mr. Baker then goes on to give a graphic 
and powerful picture of the struggle of the 
Negro in the cities of the North—the 
tragedy of a simple agricultural people, 
whose home for untold centuries has been 
in the tropics or semi-tropics, who have 
been cast suddenly into the remorseless civi- 
lization of a highly developed Northern in- 
dustrial life. Racial conditionsin the South 
have been far more generally discussed; but 
the relationships of the Negro and white man 
in the North present even more striking and 
suggestive features, wholly unknown to 
most Americans. Washington, Philadel- 
phia and New York to-day have larger 
Negro populations than were ever before 
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gathered together in any cities in the history 
of the world. The conditions are therefore 
wholly unique—a human study of surpass- 
ing interest. Is the Negro better treated in 
Boston than in Savannah? What help has 
the North to offer toward the solution of 
this greatest of human problems? 

Mr. Baker's articles on the Color Line in 
the South attracted the widest interest. 
Hundreds of letters have been received 
from every part of the country, and Mr. 
Baker’s facts have had wide discussion in 
the newspapers. But the new series is far 
more interesting and gives a riper and 
clearer view of race relationships than the 
old. No one can read it without coming 
to a deeper understanding of what the white 
man’s burden in America really is and how 
it may best be borne. 

The first article treats of the Color Line in 
the North, the second of the Negro’s position 
in Northern industry. Other articles will deal 
with the position of the Mulatto, and the 
political place of the Negro both South and 
North. Negro voters, if they voted to- 
gether, would hold the balance of power in 
three great Northern States. A study of 
their political organizations and intluence, 
a subject of profound interest, forms a part 
of the last-named article. 

In an editorial in a recent number 
Collier's Weekly says of the articles on 
Southern conditions: 

“Hearty congratulations again to THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE for the way Mr. 
Baker’s series on the Negro situation is 
turning out. This is the kind of work 
which has such serious worth that it marks 
the finest possibilities of journalism. It 
has been thorough in study; fearless, vet 
full of tact; without prejudice, yet decided; 
calm, with the calmness of understanding. 
Its clearness inspires the mood in which it 
is possible to believe that the problems with 
which the South is battling, thorny as thev 
are, are yet within the power cf good-will 
and time to solve.” 
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IN THE DIFFERENT WORLD 
BY VENITA SEIBERT 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


BENDA 


THE PASSING OF ST. NICHOLAS 


IN air of excitement envel- 
oped the Wallenstein 
household, like a magic 
drapery wherein any 
strange and wonderful 
miracle might transpire 
with as much ease as 
sneezing or drescine on ordinary days. To- 
night was St. Nicholas Abend, which ar- 
rives three weeks before Christmas in some 
parts of Cedar Street just as it does in Ger- 
many. The children, listening between 
times for sounds from without, were build- 
ing card-houses on the kitchen table, its well- 
worn oilcloth affording a delightfully exas- 
perating slipperiness of surface for archi- 
tectural essays. Only Velleda, the eldest of 
the five, sat silent with idle hands tightly 
folded under the table. What were card- 
houses on a night like this when something 
was going to happen, when she felt close, 
close around her that strange other world 
where the wonderful things are! 

In a tremor of expectancy, she sat looking 
about the clean-scrubbed kitchen, at the 
square of oilcloth before the polished cook 
stove, at the green and white painted safe 
which held the dishes, at the flour barrel in 
the corner surmounted by a white-scoured 
bread-board on which rested the big tin 
bread-box, at the bench under the window 
which held the wash basin, the soap dish, 
and two covered buckets of rain water and 
pump water,—all familiar objects but to- 
night invested with a certain strangeness. 
The oil lamp from its bracket over the table 
threw curious shadows on the opposite wall. 
Mystery with folded wings brooded in the 
darkest corner. 

Velleda looked at her brother Freddy, 
she looked at her three little cousins. They 
could build card-houses! But then she was 
a great deal older, Freddy was only tive and 
she was six going on seven. 
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She looked over at her aunt sitting on the 
other side of the table, a big basket of knee- 
less and toeless stockings on her lap, the 
light shining down on her pretty placid face 
with its smoothly parted brown hair. In 
and out flashed the big darning needle fol- 
lowed by its dark woolen thread, like a 
bright engine with a chain of black cars, 
like a beautiful lady with a long dark train. 
Forward and back, up and down, and soon 
the gaping hole disappeared, the stocking 
was calmly folded up and another as calmly 
attacked. 


“Tante!” Velleda burst forth, “will he 
come surenuff?” 
“Freilich,” answered Tante, without 


lifting her eyes. “He'll come every minute 
now.” She went on calmly rocking and 
darning. 

Velleda felt suddenly an overwhelming 
sense of loneliness. Her hands were trem- 
bling, her soul was in a strange tumult, and 
everybody else was building card-houses 
and darning. She slipped quietly under 
the table and sat there in darkness and iso- 
lation. The cat came rubbing against her 
shoulder and she hugged her close and 
held her cheek against the soft purring 
warmth. 

“Oh, Corinna,” she whispered, “St. 
Nicholas is coming! You know how—how 
it feels, don’t you, Corinna?” 

Yes, Corinna knew. Velleda felt the 
sweet relief of perfect understanding, and 
she and Corinna sat in the darkness in a 
thrill of vague delicious happiness, awaiting 
the mvstery. 

An unlucky movement below, and down 
tumbled a card-house above. Freddy gave 
a kick under the table and his voice rose in 
shrill protest, but immediately graduated to 
a gentler key, for might not St. Nicholas be 
listening at the door? 

“I didn’t go to do it, Freddy,” said Vel- 


leda, with unusual humbleness, appearing 
from under the table, and Isaac Shelby, im- 
pressed by these examples of forbearance, 
after one fierce exclamation patiently un- 
clasped the baby’s grasping fingers from his 
own particular pile of cards and pushed the 
high-chair farther round. 

Tante smiled to herself. 

“ Alte Pelznichol ought to come oftener,” 
she said. “Such good children!” 

Suddenly there came a great stamping 
and shuffling without, and a loud knock at 
the door. Karlie, who was next to the 
youngest, fled to his mother and the others 
sat petrified in their chairs. 

“Come in, Herr Pelznichol!” called 
Tante, and in he came, an imposing figure 


In a tremor of expectancy, she sat looking about the clean-scrubbed kitchen 


with a great white beard, a fur cap and 
gloves, and tufts of fuzzy looking snow 
clinging to his strange long coat. 

“ Any bad children here?” he growled in 
a gruff, terrible voice. 

Karlie burrowed into his mother’s skirts 
and the baby looked on with big round eyes 
from his high-chair. 

“No, they’re all good children here,” 
said Tante soothingly. “They're only bad 
sometimes.” 

“ There’s a boy who kicks!” St. Nicholas 
affirmed. Ah, St. Nicholas knows all 
things. Velleda lifted her hands to plead 
for Isaac Shelby, who gasped, “I won’t do 
it any more!” 

“He hasn’t kicked for a whole week,” 
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said his mother, her eyes dancing, almost as 
if she were laughing, Velleda thought: 

“Well, well, see that you don’t kick any 
more, or—” St. Nicholas shook his stick 
with sinister meaning. “Now there’s a girl 
who fusses when she has to dust the what- 
not.” He looked round with fierce de- 
meanor, and Velleda breathed faintly, 
“That’s me.” 

“ Are you going to fuss any more?” 

“No, oh no!” 

“So then, Pll be round Weinnacht’s 
Abend.” St. Nicholas nodded with pleas- 
ant reassurance and stroked his long beard. 
“And now what do you want me to bring 
for the Christmas? ” 

“‘Velleda, you first, you’re the oldest,” 
said Tante. 

Velleda knelt down before the furry Santa 
Claus and clasped her hands. 

“Oh, bitte, St. Nicholas,” she said, “PI 
be good, and I want a new dress, and two 
story-books with pictures in ’em, and— 
and—” Velleda hesitated. She was a very 
big girl, going on seven, and Tante said she 
was too old, but, “ Oh, I would like to have 
a wax doll-baby!” 

Tante frowned and shook her head, but 
St. Nicholas patted Velleda’s cheek with his 
big furry glove. “Allright, all right. And 
now, biibchen!” 

Freddy knelt tremblingly, whispered a 
plea for “a new pair shoes and a little 
sleigh,” and scrambled hurriedly away be- 
hind the table. St. Nicholas always brought 
useful things with the toys, such as shoes 
and dresses, for which Grosmamma Wal- 
lenstein and Tante Margarethe took meas- 
urements for him some weeks before Christ- 
mas. Isaac Shelby, however, ignored the 
question of clothes. He stated hastily (for 
he feared that St. Nicholas might change 
his mind about the stick) that he wanted a 
billygoat and a wagon; then Karlie was per- 


suaded to kneel and ask for a little choo- 


choo, the baby from his mother’s lap shook 
hands with St. Nicholas, and then, ah then, 
the old Pelznichol produced a paper bag 
full of nuts and candy and poured it out on 
the table. He waved his hand to them all. 

“Good-by, good-by. Be good children, 
and in three weeks, am Weinnacht’s Abend, 
1 will come.” 

Velleda went to open the door for him. 
As he passed out she laid her hand on his 
coat and looked at him with wide shining 
eves. 
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“Oh, St. Nicholas,” she whispered 
softly, “ Pm not afraid of you. Iove vou!” 

The moon shone outside and the night 
was very still. Velleda stood listening for 
the sound of the bells on the necks of the 
little deers that pull St. Nicholas’ sleigh. 
Perhaps she might just run out and touch 
one of them. 

“Shut the door, Velleda !” called Tante. 
There is always some one to call out “Shut 
the door!” just when one stands on the very 
edge of the dream world. It is like the sud- 
den shock of cold water. Velleda came, 
still half dazed, to the table, and the dream 
world vanished forthwith, for candy and 
nuts are realities, hard but sweet. 


On the evening of the 23d of December 
there was silence in the Wallenstein kitchen, 
silence so profound that the big eight-day 
clock on the mantelshelf was able for the 
first time since six o’clock in the morning to 
make itself heard, like an uneasy conscience 
which the noisy day has silenced until the 
first interval of quiet. 

The children were all in bed and asleep 
except Velleda, who had stayed up to 
‘make her lessons” and now sat before the 
stove with her feet on the apron, elbows on 
knees, chin in hand, her eyes fixed on the 
coals glowing between the bars of the grate. 
Her brain was busy with a great question. 
Velleda was an eager little creature in whom 
a certain intensity of living was already 
beginning to take away the rounded pretti- 
ness of babvhood. It showed in the quick 
changes of her small vivid face, in the eager 
parting of the firm little lips, most of all in 
the wide gaze of a pair of eyes of luminous 
gray that looked out from under a dark 
fringe of bangs. The light in those eves 
changed momentarily in quality and mean- 
ing, now the clear sparkle of innumerable 
questions, now the soft haze of dreams and 
wonder, and so in Velleda’s small soul there 
alternated a burning desire for Truth and a 
deep yearning love for Ilusion. 

Presently she stirred and turned to her 
aunt, who sat close by crocheting a little red 
sock. 

“Tante,” she said solemnly, “Jimmie 
Foley says there ain’t any Santa Claus, nor 
St. Nicholas, nor anybody. He says it’s 
only people dressed up.” 

“Jimmie Foley talks too much,” said 
Tante serenely. 

“ But—but—he says that his Unele Jim is 
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their Santa Claus, and that Janie Mason’s 
papa is hers. Is—is somebody ours, 
Tante?” 


Tante laughed and nodded her head 
mysteriously. “To-morrow night he comes. 
Then you will see.” 

Velleda slipped from her chair and went 
over to look up at her aunt with eyes whose 
shining intensity must, it would seem, wrest 
the truth from the depths of all evasion. 

“ Tante, is he a real St. Nicholas? Js he, 
Tante?” 

Tante laughed again. “You mustn’t 
know everything, Velleda. Alles wissen 
macht kopfweh. It’s time to go to bed, yes, 
right now, right this minute.” 

Velleda lay awake long, looking into the 
darkness. Anyway, to-morrow she would 
know. But what a long time it was till to- 
morrow. A long—lo-ng—time, and be- 
hold to-morrow had come, and Freddy was 
kicking her by way of good morning. 

There were only two hours of school that 
day, for it was Friday and Christmas Eve, 
the long-awaited Weinnacht’s Abend. All 
afternoon the children played in the kitchen 
while mysterious things went on in the front 
bedroom, rustlings and hammering and 
laughter, for there was company come to 
help in the preparations for St. Nicholas, 
Tante Margarethe and Tante Hildegard. 
Tante Hildegard was Velleda’s favorite 
aunt, she was so pretty and so gay and she 
could play such wonderful games. She it 
was whose laughter rang out most frequently 
from that tantalizing front room with its 
` closed door. 

Sometimes Freddy or Isaac Shelby would 
steal into the middle room to peep, but Vel- 
leda immediately sounded the warning, 
whereupon Tante would appear and drive 
them back into the kitchen. Velleda con- 
sidered her superior years sufficient warrant 
for making occasional excursions herself, 
but the front room door was always locked. 
Once she heard Tante say, “I believe Vel- 
leda knows. She’s the sharpest little thing. 
Last night—” The voice sank toa whisper. 

Velleda sped back to the kitchen and an- 
nounced, “I know something that none of 
you know,—but I won’t tell.” She was 
not quite sure, however, what it was that 
she knew. 

After the early supper of bread and coffee 
the children sat on the floor before the stove 
and awaited developments. Presently Tante 
and Tante Margarethe came to join them, 
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and directly the thin note of a horn sounded 
in the front room. 

“St. Nicholas is there!” cried Tante, and 
all the children shrieked, “Oh, he’s there, 
he’s there!” 

The great moment had come! Amid in- 
tense excitement the procession was formed, 
the smallest leading. He was a very tiny 
leader, the baby Ernest, gurgling in so un- 
awed a manner that Velleda wondered at 
him and pitied the ignorance of youth. 
Next to him stood Karlie, half afraid, with 
his eyes on his mother, then Isaac Shelby 
and Freddy quivering with eager impa- 
tience, lastly Velleda with thumping heart 
and watchful eyes. Tante and Tante 
Margarethe brought up the rear. 

Another blast from the horn, the door was 
flung open, and in they marched. In- 
stantly the sparkle of questions died out of 
Velleda’s eyes, they burned with a softer 
mystical glow, for the little front room was 
now a sumptuous apartment in fairyland, 
odorous with the magic smell of pine, softly 
alight with the twinkle of many little can- 
dles. Here at last was the very spirit, the 
subtle essence of Christmas incarnated in 
the jeweled Christmas tree rising, candle- 
crowned and rainbow-fruited, the center 
and source of it all. Within the little white 
fence that surrounded the tree lay all man- 
ner of wonderful things, before it waited St. 
Nicholas, white-bearded and furry, and be- 
side him stood the Kristkindchen, the white- 
clad Christ child with one golden star shin- 
ing above the whiteness. ` 

One by one the children knelt before the 
Kristkindchen and repeated a little prayer: 


“ Kristkindlein, komm, 
Mach mich fromm, 
Das ich bald im Himmel komm.” 


Then Kristkindchen patted the little head of 
the supplicant, and St. Nicholas led him to 
a heap of playthings that were his own. 
Velleda, reverent and wonder-filled, stood 
awaiting her turn, absorbed in the beauty of 
the shining tree and the white Kristhind- 
chen and awed by the mystery of it all. 
Suddenly her eyes sparkled with peculiar 
gleam, the shaft of a glittering question 
across the haze of dream. They had fallen 
by chance upon a small patch skilfully set 
upon the side of St. Nicholas’ boot. Yes- 
terday she had brought Onkel’s boots from 
Mr. Fremd’s, the shoemaker, who had set a 
patch on one of them in that identical spot. 
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And that peculiar long coat with its fuzzy 
snow-patches, surely it looked like Onkel’s 
overcoat turned wrong side out. She 
looked about; Onkel was not in the room. 
Velleda suddenly began to prance, shouting 
excitedly, “Oh, I know! I know!” 

Tante promptly seized her by the arm 
and dragged her away, whispering, “ Vel- 
leda, if you know you must keep still. You 
mustn’t tell the children!” 

Velleda’s heart swelled with pride. She 
had been tacitly admitted to the select 
society of the grown-ups, who had secrets 
that must be kept from the children. She 
took her place with due importance be- 
tween Tante and Tante Margarethe, and 
when Freddy rose from his knees she ad- 
vanced with the precise mixture of careless 
bravado and scrupulously concealed knowl- 
edge which would demonstrate to the elders 
that she was a worthy addition to their all- 
wise company and yet clearly intimate to the 
children that she knew things, and that St. 
Nicholas was not to her what he was to 
them. 

She said her prayer in scornful haste, but 
at the last moment the long white beard of 
St. Nicholas gave her a half fearful thrill, 
for how could Onkel grow such a beard in 
half an. hour? And the Kristkindlein, she 
was so white and lovely, perhaps she was 
real. Tante Margarethe had explained 
that the Avistkindchen was He, but Vel- 
leda could only think of a white-gowned 
feminine figure as She. 

The wax doll that St. Nicholas laid in her 
arms banished all other things from Vel- 
leda’s mind for a time, then with much 
tinkling and tooting of bell and horn St. 
Nicholas and Kristkindchen departed. An 
uproar followed, in the midst of which 
Onkel and Tante Hildegarde slipped in. 
Velleda had been watching for them. 

When all the festivities were over, Tante 
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Margarethe and Tante Hildegarde de- 
parted, and the children in bed, Velleda 
still pondered the great question. 

She and Freddy slept in the front room 
on a folding sofa which parted in the middle 
and opened out like a roll from the baker- 
shop. After the rest of the household lay 
asleep Velleda sat huddled up in the bed- 
clothes, chin on knees, solemn eyes ques- 
tioning the dark, through which loomed the 
shadowy branches of the Christmas tree. 
Suddenly she slipped from the coverings and 
tiptoed over the cold floor to the big closet 
in the middle room. She opened the closet 
door slowly and cautiously and the faint 
light from the night-lamp on the table shone 
in. A cotton sprinkled overcoat hung de- 
jectedly on a nail, beside it trailed some 
limp white drapery with a golden star de- 
pending from the edge, and above all, from 
a hook in the wall dangled a long white 
beard. Mystery crucified and hung! 

Velleda stood with flashing eyes, trium- 
phant, elated. She had tracked the great 
question to its lair, she had scaled the 
heights of knowledge, and was now too wise 
to be further taken in. Ilusion drooped 
sadly, her gossamer wings rent and torn, 
her shimmering draperies fallen to earth re- 
vealing the thin nakedness of her; Truth 
towered victorious in vigorous beauty and 
strength. Ah, how fine it is to know 
things! 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, Velleda’s bub- 
bling triumph died down like the foaming 
effervescence ina glass. The sparkle of life 
was gone, a sense of deadly flatness over- 
whelmed her, and stricken with sudden cold 
she stretched out her arms to the poor dang- 
ling beard and the pitiful limp drapery, and 
sank down with a little sobbing cry. 

“Oh, 'm—glad—I’m glad I know. But 
—but—oh, St. Nicholas, I wish I didn’t 
know!” 


(The next story in this series,“ The Follies of Fashion,” will appear in an early number.) 
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THE REPRIEVE 
BY MAY HARRIS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARY GREENE-BLUMENSCHEIN 


RS. CARSTAIRS sat pen 
in hand at her writing- 
table trying to begin a let- 
ter to the woman her son 

Me! had told her he meant 
$$ to marry. The bitterness 

such a moment could hold 

for a mother seemed doubly distilled in her 
case, and the blankness of the page before 
her indicated the difficulty with which her 

spirit met what she evidently considered a 

final blow from fate. 

And yet in her erect attitude, in the poise 
of her head, an observer could have seen 
that she took it gallantly, like a soldier 
whose fighting chance gone, prepares with 
a fine courage to take a flag of truce to the 
enemy. 

But “My dear Miss Marsh,” was so far 
the only beginning she could make on her 
difficult way. Her mind was full to the 
brim with the ache of loss and the bitter- 
ness her son’s choice meant to her. She had 
had so many plans for his future, such belief 
in him, and this ended it! 

Her husband’s death when Harold was 
five years old had made it possible for her to 
return to Madderley. Madderley remem- 
bered her as Mary King, fresh, buoyant and 
charming; and when she came back, all they 
remembered in the girl seemed to have be- 
come chilled and hardened in the woman. 
People wondered about her married life, but 
she never lifted the reserve that outlined 
nothing and betrayed merely its own pres- 
ence. It had to remain a question—even to 
her friends; and though the answer was 
always in abeyance, Mrs. Carstairs never 
seemed aware of the problem her case pre- 
sented to inquiring minds. She grew older 
with great serenity and a manner that never 
failed to charm. After the death of her 
father, old Mr. King, Harold was not so 
much her interest in life as her life itself. 

The old King house, with its tone of a 
time not only past but finished, which could 
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so easily have been dull and lonely for a 
solitary child, had never been allowed to be 
so for Harold. Other people’s children had 
thronged its roomy stillness, and if the boy 
was brought up distinctly en prince, it was 
with all the accompaniment of a court. 

There hadn’t been, even to the friendliest 
observer, much to difference the boy from 
his playmates at home and at school—only 
shyness. He was not in the least brilliant, 
and his most striking characteristics of 
timidity and reserve gathered force rather 
than diminished as he grew up. He was 
very gentle, and if he said very little, he had 
the lovely manner of the Kings, and people 
always liked him. If it was a secret grief to 
his mother that he never provoked admira- 
tion either at college or after in Madderley 
for intrinsic qualities, she had the power of 
concealing it. 

After his college years she and Harold 
went abroad and he seemed to enjoy their 
long stay in his own fashion—which was so 
different from hers! But if he had enthu- 
siasms they never seemed to expand beyond 
his individual appreciation, and any enrich- 
ment she might have hoped for in this direc- 
tion was really, if she analyzed, an accru- 
ment of her own rather than Harold’s. 

Harold returned merely Harold, but Mrs. 
Carstairs seemed to have gained an en- 
hancement, a mellowing—one might have 
said an emphasis—of her more interesting 
characteristics. She was still in the grasp of 
her convictions, but she had wandered from 
their constraints to a fuller outlook. 

This, by no means, though, had included 
Harold, and his little speech, now so fresh 
as she sat before the unfilled page: “ Mother, 
I’m going to marry Rose Marsh,” had 
thrown her from all serenity into a terrible 
struggle and question. 

Why, why, she had to ask herself, should 
it be Rose Marsh! That she hadn’t been 
able to keep from saying it to Harold could 
not fail she knew in adding strength to the 


“ My dear Miss Marsh,” was the only beginning she could make on her difficult way 


tragic bar this new relation must ultimately 
put between them. 

She had, of course, reckoned with the 
situation as a possible crux of the future, but 
it had never been with the thought that it 
might be one to touch her pride as well as 
her affection. 

Rose Marsh! Her mind went back to a 
little scene many years before—the sort one 
glimpses now and then in the lives of other 
people. 

She had been waiting for a train, and a 
man and a woman—the woman carrying a 
tiny child—had come into the little waiting- 
room of the Madderley station. The man’s 


face had still a touch of breeding—the inde- 
finable hall-mark so hard to efface, so pitiful 
when obscured. It emphasized his sodden 
features and his shabby clothes, like a glint 
of light gleaming down and revealing 
depths of decadence. The woman, on the 
other hand, had presented the faded tar- 
nishings of a cheap piece of bric-a-brac—the 
prettiness worn away, the luster quite gone; 
all the essential commonness it had glossed 
laid bare. 

Mrs. Carstairs, idly watching them, saw 
the man go to the ticket window and then 
come back with an awkward, apologetic 
laugh. 
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“ After all, Flora, there isn’t enough,” he 
said in a low voice. 

“And why isn’t it enough?” the woman’s 
had been high and shrill. “ You’ve spent it. 
You know you’ve spent it! and J know 
how!” 

It had been abrupt, horrid; and Mrs. 
Carstairs, as they passed her going out, had 
felt a pity too strong to be overcome for 
the man whose miserable face was like a 
blurred inscription of better things. She 
had followed them on a sudden impulse out 
into the draughty station and made a little 
gesture to them to pause. 

“I saw—I couldn’t help hearing that you 
hadn’t enough for your tickets,” she had 
begun, with her purse in her hand, but she 
hesitated and changed her words as the 
man turned. ‘“I—would be glad to—lend 
you the difference,” she finally put it. 

She could remember the gleam in the 
wife’s eyes, the avaricious, consenting, 
eager light, and it made it all the more 
pitiful. But the man had drawn himself up 
quickly with that belated touch she could 
not fail to recognize. 

“ You’re very kind, but it is impossible,” 
he had said briefly as he turned away. “ You 
can go back to your sister,” he said in a 
sharp undertone to his wife. “I'll go on and 
send for you—when I can.” 

Some time after this Mrs. Carstairs had 
seen the woman and her child at Miss 
Bailey’s—the little second-rate dressmaker 
to whom she gave her plain sewing—and 
she heard her history. 

Flora Bailey, the dressmaker’s younger 
sister, common, vain, and ignorant, but 
very pretty, had married Richard Marsh, a 
man whose father, the poor little dress- 
maker was fond of telling, had been a man 
of wealth and position in another part of the 
state. Richard Marsh was idle and dissi- 
pated, and his marriage made a break 
between himself and his father, who died a 
short time after quite insolvent. 

Richard Marsh drifted from bad to 
worse, dying unexpectedly a few months 
after he left his wife and child in Madderley. 
When the mother died, the child remained 
with Miss Bailey. Mrs. Carstairs had been 
kind to her collaterally through her aunt. 

Miss Bailey had moved away to inherit a 
little legacy of a house and land at a dis- 
tance, and so Rose Marsh and everything 
connected with her had passed out of Mrs. 
Carstairs’ mind. 
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Just a year ago, going to the rectory one 
day, she had been introduced by Mrs. 
Offingham to “ Miss Marsh, who is going to 
give my little girls drawing lessons.”’ 

The girl was about twenty—shy, awk- 
ward, and self-conscious; and though she 
had a surprising beauty, it was marred in 
Mrs. Carstairs’ mind by her crudity, her 
obvious lacks. She guessed even before she 
verified it, that the drawing lessons were the 
delicate form of help Mrs. Offngham gave 
to their need. For Miss Bailey had lost her 
little legacy and had returned to Madderley 
to try to gather up her old clientele of work. 

Rose, during these years of absence, had 
had what her aunt called “advantages,” and 
Miss Bailey spoke of Rose’s “art studies ” to 
her patrons with undisguised pride. Mrs. 
Carstairs had often thought if there could 
be any thing more pathetic than this pride 
it must be the girl’s belief in her own impos- 
sible work. 

As to Harold—she had never suspected 
it; the bolt had fallen from a clear sky. 

“What,” she asked Harold when he told 
her, “what attracted you!” It was so hard 
for her to think that Harold—her son'— 
should wish to marry a woman merely be- 
cause she had a pretty face! 

“If you knew her!” Harold offered in 
defense. 

“That is just the point,” she had bitterly 
sighed, “she doesn’t belong to the people I 
know!” 

After the words were said she regretted 
them. Harold’s face had flushed as he 
turned away. His reticences, his silences, 
were his methods of expressing his deeper 
feelings. Speech had never been responsive 
to his deeper needs. There were times 
when his silence seemed an abrupt recoil of 
spirit seeking a relief within itself. 

She had to recall that he had entered into 
no defense of his choice. It was his choice, 
and if his mother didn’t like it, however 
much he might regret her disapproval, he 
wouldn’t, she understood, regret the choice. 
He wouldn’t change—and his inflexibility 
was an unknown quantity. She was 
drearily aware that it might become in the 
future a change of attitude to her—if she 
didn’t accept his wife. It was this that had 
stung her into her surrender. What was the 
use of fighting if the battle must at last go 
against her? She must at least keep what 
she could of her son. 

There was a picture of Harold on the 
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table; she took it up miserably. She had 
put everything into one boat and it was 
too small to hold three! 

Her old friend, Dr. Alexander, sincere, 
bluff, and dominant, with a ready finger for 
the ills of mind as well as body, made an 
interruption to her painful introspection. 
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“ Only this afternoon.” 

“He’s been confoundedly quiet about it! 
Did you—I suppose you did!—object ?”’ 

“What’s the use!’”? Mrs. Carstairs madé 
a forlorn gesture, “when I can do nothing! 
Nothing but antagonize!” 

“That’s quite true—well, if I were you 
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Ever since her earliest recollection he had 
been a salient background to her life. 
Through him, her father’s contemporary 
and inseparable companion during his life, 
she seemed able to reach a hand to her own 
earlier and happier self. 

Dr. Alexander went straight to the point. 

“What’s this, Mary, about Harold? The 
young scamp stopped me down by the 
bridge to tell me he is engaged to Rose 
Marsh. I suppose you’ve heard before 3 


I’d simply make the best of it from the 
beginning.” 

“T’m doing that,” she smiled, with a fine 
bitterness. “I’m writing to—Miss Marsh 
now.” 

“Well—that’s the thing to do. It’s a 
pity,” he added brusquely; “ Harold’s never 
seemed to care for girls before this.” 

“No,” the mother assented, “he never 
has.” 

“Have you seen Rose Marsh lately ?” 
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“Yes, I saw her at church Sunday— 
much overdressed, as usual.” 

“My dear Mary,” Dr. Alexander took 
her hand and patted it, “people mustn’t 
give up to their troubles. They simply have 
to keep on! I know you’ll keep up appear- 
ances on the outside—you wouldn’t be a 
King if you didn’t !—but you must do it with 
yourself, too. It’s much more cheerful to 
have your house lit up on the inside than to 
depend on bonfires in front!” 

“I haven’t the spirit for any illumina- 
tions—yet,”’ she told him as she went with 
him to the hall door. “It may come later 
on. In the meantime I will finish my letter 
to Miss Marsh—it will put things on a pos- 
sible footing.” 

But it never did, for Harold was brought 
home scarcely an hour later, dead. His 
horse had been frightened and had thrown 
him against a tree, killing him instantly. 


In all the time of desperate grief that 
followed her son’s death, Mrs. Cartsairs 
was always drearily, miserably recalling her 
last interview with Harold. Her self-re- 
proach was the hardest sting of all, and in 
the freshness of her sorrow it was unbear- 


able. It was this, at last, two weeks after 
Harold’s death, that sent her to Rose 
Marsh. 


The girl had made no sign and Mrs. 
Carstairs had acknowledged against her 
will the unexpected reticence and dignity 
of her attitude. Apparently, she and Dr. 
Alexander were the only ones who knew of 
Harold’s engagement. 

She drove through the quiet Madderley 
streets on an afternoon of shining stillness. 
It was the first of March and the front yards 
of the houses along the street were yellow 
with a wonderful array of daffodils and 
buttercups that met the warmth of the sun 
with the abundant promise of spring. 

Miss Bailey’s yard about her shabby 
little house had no daffodils, but there were 
violets—row upon row—and clumps of the 
vivid crimson bloom of the Japan quince. 

Mrs. Carstairs went slowly up the steps 
and knocked at the half-open door. She 
shrank in every fiber of body and spirit 
from the interview—from telling the girl 
that she knew and from the dread of what 
Rose Marsh might do or say. To share her 
grief with this alien woman would be hard 
indeed, and to remind herself that Harold 
had loved her did not make it easier. 
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Miss Bailey herself opened the door, and 
Mrs. Carstairs could see nothing in her 
manner that indicated knowledge of why 
she came. The little dressmaker, with 
her bent, untidy figure, the flat bosom of 
her dress stuck full of pins and needles, her 
spectacles, her wispy, sandy hair, was her 
usual nervously polite, almost servile, self. 
She led the way to her sewing-room, evi- 
dently thinking that Mrs. Carstairs had 
come to see her about possible work. But 
her visitor paused. 

“Tt isn’t—sewing, Miss Bailey, that I’ve 
come about. I want, please, to see your 
neice, Miss Marsh.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Carstairs. Dll just take 
you into the parlor. It’s all shut up—let 
me open the windows. Rose hasn’t tidied 
up things—she hasn’t been feeling right well 
lately. Pll go right straight and tell her. 
She was just putting on her hat to go some- 
where when you knocked.” 

“T—won’t keep her long, 
stairs promised. 

As she waited she threw back her veil 
and her somber gaze took in the veneer, the 
imitation, the cheap pretense of the room. 
Those pictures! Her work, of course, and 
equally, of course, impossible. Was it the 
girl’s vanity, or her aunt’s affection that 
preserved the abnormal examples of her 
“a art”? 

In her swift inventory Mrs. Carstairs 
caught her breath at the sight of other 
things that did not belong to Miss Marsh’s 
“art.” She knew instantly who must have 
given them, and her face contracted as she 
looked. 

They were all on a table near one of the 
windows; very simple things—a bust of 
Keats—how well she remembered Harold’s 
buying it in Rome!—some books, not new, 
and a folio of etchings. They seemed, these 
small, and yet suficient evidences of his 
one-time presence here, withdrawn to an 
isolation from the rest of the room, making 
a sort of oasis in the midst of a dreadful 
wilderness of crude pictures, plush-covered 
mechanical rocking-chairs, and the assort- 
ment of leatherette albums and decorated 
china lamps. 

The mother felt a sob rise in her throat as 
she looked. The things grouped on the 
table were representative of Harold, sym- 
bolical; their relations, their comparison to 
the other objects of furniture and decora- 
tion was of a compelling significance. They 
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were parallel, these inanimate things, to the 
case of Harold and Rose Marsh. 

The door behind her opened and Rose 
Marsh came in. She had taken off her hat 
and her soft dark hair framed a face that 
would have been quite beautiful but for its 
gravity and the troubled expression of her 
eyes. 
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“Your aunt told me you were going out,” 
Mrs. Carstairs rose and held out a formal 
hand. “I won’t detain you long.” 

Rose Marsh flushed. “I—was going to 
see you,” she said in a low voice. 

“T had expected you—would come,” the 
older woman returned. The words sounded 
cold and forbidding even in her own ears. 


“Its because I didn’t care for him,” she confessed, “ that I feel tt so now? 


“T think each of us has to—save her soul in her own wav" 


She had a vision of Harold’s accusing eves 
—a mute turning away of the spirit, just as 
he had done that last evening. She could 
not bear it, and the sharpness of the mem- 
ory made her take the girl’s hand. 

“My son had just told me,” she added 
with difficulty. “I was writing to you that 
afternoon 4 

To her wonder, Rose pulled her hands 
free and stood back. 
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“Don’t, dont!” she cried, “I can’t bear 
iti” 

“Oh, my dear!’? The tears rushed to 
Mrs. Carstairs’ eyes and she held out her 
arms to the girl. “You cared—like that!” 

It changed everything to her—the girl’s 
sincerity, the depth of grief in her voice. 
It was a bond, and she no longer wished to 
refuse it. In the revulsion of feeling she 
could prefigure a consolation, a companion- 
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ship in her acceptance that might put 
human warmth into her dreary future. 

It was on this mood, tolerant, changed, 
almost tender, that the girl’s next words fell 
like a blow. 

“It’s because I didn’t care for him,” she 
slowly confessed, “that I feel it so now.” 

Mrs. Carstairs’ shocked recoil was 
instant. 

“You—didn’t care!” 

“I didn’t love him,” Rose Marsh said. 
Tears rose to her eyes and her mouth 
quivered with a feeling absolutely real. 

The regret pierced through the older 
woman’s angry wonder. She was still 
standing and Rose pushed forward one of 
the atrocious chairs. 

“Won’t you sit down? There’s so much 
I'd like to say to you—if I can!” 

“ About—my son?” 

“And myself.” She sat facing Mrs. 
Carstairs, erect and nervous, as contrasted 
with the older woman’s perfect poise and 
grace. The difficulty it evidently was for 
her to proceed appealed, though she would 
not meet or help it, to Harold’s mother. 

“We had—been engaged,” the girl be- 
gan, looking down at her clasped hands, 
“for three months.” Mrs. Carstairs leaned 
forward with an exclamation. “It was my 
fault,” Rose lifted her eyes as she explained. 
“I wouldn’t let him tell you—because——” 

“ Because—?” Mrs. Carstairs waited. 

“ Because I knew you wouldn’t approve; 
and I—” she paused again—“I wanted to 
see if I couldn’t be—couldn’t grow into the 
sort of woman you could approve——” 

Mrs. Carstairs’ face changed a little. 

“But—you said you didn’t love my 
son?” 

Rose repeated it. 
him——” 

“Then why——” 

“Did I want you to approve? Because I 
knew it would make things easier for me. 
I wanted it to be easy—all of it ” 

“You mean—— ?” 

“That I was going to marry him for what 
it would mean—money, ease; the power to 
do what I wished.” 

She stopped, and her breath coming 
quick and hard as in a tensity of struggle 
with herself, stared beyond Mrs. Car- 
stairs in a straight, unseeing gaze. 

Mrs. Carstairs’ sheer wonder hesitated 
and then found an incisive voice: 

“T can’t think why you tell me this į 


“No, I didn’t love 
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“No, I suppose not,” the girl’s eyes 
came back as from an immense distance. 
“Tt’s because I have to be honest—have to 
confess it. I have such a shame of my- 
self——” 

“He believed in you ?” Mrs. Car- 
stairs had her half-question and Rose met 
it rather piteously. 

“Oh, I’m afraid so—altogether. But I 
was going to tell him— You know he was 
on his way here—that day——” 

“You were going to tell him you didn’t 
care!” 

“Yes, I was going to tell him. Oh, I 
knew it would—hurt him, but I had to; I 
couldn’t risk the future.” 

“You didn’t find him—lovable?”’ 

“I wish I could make you understand,” 
Rose said gently. “ Harold would have un- 
derstood!” The tears rushed to her eyes, 
and she put her hands over her face, help- 
less for a moment with the sobs that rose in 
her throat. 

Mrs. Carstairs watched her in a sort of 
numb apathy that could furnish no sym- 
pathy. 

“It’s hard to—tell you this, for you dis- 
like me.” Rose at last commanded her 
voice, and Mrs. Carstairs defended herself 
with a little flicker of passion. 

“Tt can’t be strange—even to you,” she 
said, “that I don’t like the woman my son 
loved—whom he wished to marry—and 
who didn’t care for him!’? She added bit- 
terly: “On her own confession!”? 

“No, it isn’t strange,” Rose answered at 
once, “and, outside that, there are the other 
reasons—the reasons why I wished to marry 
your son; they are the ones that make you 
object to me the most!” 

(13 As——?”? 

“This!” Rose’s gesture swept the room 
—its pretenses, its poverty. “All of it! 
Myself, my people—my whole environ- 
ment. I grew to understand it after the 
first.” 

“ ‘The first’ ?”? 

“At first I was—pleased. My vanity 
was satisfied. But I found there was some- 
thing I couldn’t cross—” her eyes looked 
beyond Mrs. Carstairs, and, dimmed with 
tears, shadowed as they were, Harold’s 
mother unwillingly saw something in their 
depths she had not expected to find—a 
sudden, unquenchable flame of spirit that 
was free of crudity and did not waver. “I 
thought at first my lack of the things I 
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wished for could be filled and that would be 
enough—but it wasn’t. You see I began to 
find out things.” 

There was a strained silence Mrs. Car- 
stairs did not try to break. 

’ “Harold lent me books—he talked—and 
I began to see things differently. There 
was so much I’d thought I understood—but 
I hadn’t. All I knew was wrong. It’s ter- 
ribly involved; I wish I could make you see. 
I think I thought it was possible that I 
could be what I wanted to be just through 
him—Harold; not by my individual effort. 
You see I knew that wasn’t in me.” 

Her gaze, direct and grave, met Mrs. 
Carstairs’. 

“I knew enough to know there was no 
talent in the work I did—the daubs my 
poor dear aunt thinks so beautiful. I had 
tried to cheat myself, but I couldn’t. 
There’s that line of Keats’—how Harold 
loved him!— A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever’! My work couldn’t ever be that.” 

Mrs. Carstairs couldn’t restrain the ques- 
tion, though she was conscious of its cruelty: 

“Did Harold like your work?” 

“ He liked everything I did, I think; even 
that. You see he—cared for me.” 

“Yes,” the mother’s bitterness could only 
emphasize the words, “he cared for you!” 

“He thought, I think,” Rose took up the 
subject, “that I loved it—painting, I mean 
—that to study abroad was the great thing 
for me, my great desire. It was one of the 
things he liked best to talk of—our life over 
there; the things he would show me, the 
things we’d do. I wasn’t honest—it seemed 
easier, somehow, to let him think I cared so 
for the work—that I had high aims. I 
couldn’t seem to let him know it was the 
difference that I wanted—the life he could 
give me away from this.” 

Again Mrs. Carstairs’ glance reaped its 
harvest of the impossible room, and her 
mind’s eye on a swift flight took a survey of 
the girl’s equally impossibly narrowed life. 
She found herself saying it aloud: 

“It wasn’t strange——” The girl kept 
her face turned away. 

“No, it wasn’t strange for me—Rose 
Marsh,” her voice had an undefinable 
accent that mingled pride and pain, and it 
forced Mrs. Carstairs’ interest to a new 
surprise. “It was very natural for me as 
you know me,” there was a very slight em- 
phasis on the second pronoun, “but as I 
told you, I began to—grow.” 
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She got up and went across the room to 
the little pile of books on the table that 
seemed to the boy’s mother so touching, so 
sacred a reminder of him, and took one of 
the worn volumes in her hands. 

“This,” she said, “is kis Browning. He 
didn’t give me new books—he brought me 
those he’d known and loved himself—the 
very volumes he’d made acquaintance with 
himself. He read me things—and then I 
read myself, and re-read, and read again !— 
This is his Keats”— she laid her cheek for 
an instant against the red-brown leather of 
the little book, and again Mrs. Carstairs’ 
eyes blurred. How often she had seen 
Harold reading the beloved little volume. 

“Here’s Amiel’s ‘Journal,’ ?” Rose went 
on, “and Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, 
and Stevenson’s ‘Letters.’ I read them— 
the little reading I’d ever done before!—and 
I knew I couldn’t cheat Harold. He was 
worth too much—pure gold-——”’ 

“Yes,” the mother followed breathlessly, 
“pure gold——” 

“And I was—copper.” Rose touched the 
books again, pushing them into regular 
rows. “It became a burden I couldn’t bear 
—living up to him, I mean. I had begged 
him to wait a few months before telling you 
of—the engagement. He didn’t like it, but 
I told him I wanted to get used to it—to 
have it for a little just for ourselves. But as 
time went on I began to see—I couldn’t let 
him barter,” she hesitated and took the old 
phrase, “his pure gold for what I had to 
give.” 

She looked across the room at Mrs. Car- 
stairs. 

“I wish you could understand—I did 
grow. There were things I hadn’t taken 
account of—things of the spirit.” She 
drew a deep breath, and her fingers clasped 
and unclasped nervously. 

“I must tell you. That afternoon I was 
writing him a letter—I couldn’t bear to say 
it—asking him to let me break our engage- 
ment. I kept it—the letter. I couldn't 
ever send—I was going to take it to you to 
prove that I was—not altogether selfish and 
bad—” Her voice broke pitifully. 

Mrs. Carstairs did not notice the paper, 
but she went to the girl and took both hands, 
holding them tightly. 

“You understood him, like that, and you 
could feel—could analyze!—and yet you 
couldn’t love him!” 

The girl’s bright head drooped. 
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“I couldn’t!” she said. “It was my 
fault. He’s dear to me now—like a prophet 
of the things he stood for; a prophet of 
‘music and white light.’ But to love him as 
he loved me, I couldn’t; and I couldn’t let 
him think I did. I couldn’t be dishonest to 
—him. But after all——” 

“Thank God,” the mother said with deep 
sincerity, “that he didn’t know! Think if 
your letter had reached him! AndJI,” she 
added, “that same afternoon, was writing to 
you”? 

“ You meant then to have tried to—make 
the best of it, for his sake?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Carstairs said brokenly; 
“ you’ve been honest. I can’t be less so. I 
didn’t find it easy to write to you—I couldn’t. 
What I did say was not from my heart.” 

“I know,” Rose said gently, “ I—under- 
stand.” 

“I couldn’t accept it,? Mrs. Carstairs 
went on. “It seemed so bitter—so hard. 
I'd have given my life for a reprieve. My 
life”? She looked straight before her hope- 
lessly. “My punishment!” she said very 
low. 

Rose Marsh’s lips trembled. 

“Not punishment,” she said. “Oh, Mrs. 
Carstairs, it can’t be that/ It couldn’t have 
been—his wish! I couldn’t take the gift 
he offered when he was alive. I wasn’t 
worthy; but now he’s dead, I want to keep 
his memory. He did so much for me—and 
he wouldn’t want me to feel morbid or bitter 
about myself. I want to try to—keep on— 
I'd like some day to feel I was worthy of a 
little bit of the love he gave me.” 

Her voice rang a full and passionate sin- 
cerity. She drew her hands free and went 
back to the table, touching the books he had 
given her in a sort of reverent abstraction, 
as of one who tends a shrine. Mrs. Car- 
stairs watched her. 

“ Rose—” she said at last, “ Rose——” 

Rose turned and their eyes met. Mrs. 
Carstairs put out her hands. 

“Let me help you a little,” she begged. 
“ Let me do some of the things he meant to 
do—for his sake.” 

In the silence she found herself waiting 
eagerly for the girl’s assent. It would help, 
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she felt, to fill the years—those empty, use- 
less years before whose coming her soul 
revolted. It would mean so much to her. 
To do it for Harold’s sake! Rose was 
speaking: 

“No,” she said, “you are kind, Mrs. 
Carstairs, but if I couldn’t take from him, 
do you suppose I could from you? He 
loved me—and besides, I see things differ- 
ently now—as I told you. I’ve stopped 
looking off. If I’ve any ability, I must make 
use of it here, and of myself.” 

“ And you won’t 7 

“I can’t! I must fight it out myself. 
And there’s my aunt—she’s been so good to 
me; I owe her more than I can ever repay. 
I used to think there were other things—but 
now I am going to help her sew.” She 
faced Mrs. Carstairs with a smiling com- 
posure. “I make very good buttonholes,” 
she added. 

“If you’d only let me help you,” Mrs. 
Carstairs implored. “It can’t be otherwise 
than a bond—Harold’s memory—between 
us 2? 


“ Always, if you choose,” Rose said gently 
and gravely. “But not in the way you 
mean. I think each of us has to—save 
her soul in her own way. Mine, you see, 
will have to be self-dependence. I don’t 
want to be idle, and sordid, and dissatis- 
fied. I want—don’t you understand ?— 
‘the wages of going on’.” 

In the tensity of the moment Mrs. Car- 
stairs seemed, as it were, peering into a pool 
whose depths were troubled and whose 
waters perhaps could divinely heal. She 
put it into words. 

“Don’t put me outside—don’t push me 
off altogether—just when I’m beginning to 
know why Harold cared for you!”’ 

Rose took her outstretched hands. The 
consciousness was strangely but clearly 
present to Harold’s mother that in this 
moment she stood nearer to the girl than 
had he lived would ever have been possible. 
And later, in looking back, she knew the 
idea had also vaguely taken shape that 
from some distant, immeasurable profun- 
dity Harold’s face had looked back to 
smile. 
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THE MISTER CLINK THURSTON’S DUEL 
BY EDWARD PEPLE 


AUTHOR OF "THE PRINCE CHAP,” ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HORACE TAYLOR 


I 


LINK THURSTON had commit- 
$ ted a breach of French etiquette, 

i.e. he had thrown a gentleman 
through the plate-glass window of the Ca/é 
Beau Garde. 

Now, the subsequent duel was caused, not 
so much by the forcible ejection, nor the 
personal accumulation of splintered glass, 
but, rather, by an incident immediately pre- 
ceding the crash; for Clink had dealt a 
wound to dignity. With one powerful hand 
he had seized Monsieur by his collar—the 
back of his collar—but we let that pass. 
With his other powerful hand he had seized 
the slack of Monsieur’s own trousers, and 
this latter unpardonable familiarity could be 
washed away only in the Mister Clink 
Thurston’s blood. Voila! 

The Mister Clink Thurston was a six-foot 
specimen of Arizona’s superior brand of 
ranchman, a clean-hearted, good-looking 
chap whose superb teeth made his smile a 
thing to be remembered, and whose laugh 
was a joyous, open-throated roar. Two 
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things were said of him. First, he could 
shoot the fuzz from a peach without bruising 


Chub had met a lady 
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its skin; second, his sense of humor would 
conduct him to the gallows. With this brace 
of attributes, a well-filled wallet and his 
friend Chub Peters, he had come to Paris to 
rope enjoyment as a rest from longhorns. 

On the first evening Chub had met a lady, 
and become lost for two days. However, he 
had his guns, so Clink was untroubled as to 
his friend’s destiny. On the second evening 
Clink was dining alone in the Café Beau 
Garde, when the corns of the angel of peace 
were indirectly trodden upon by the advent 
of M. Foujalle. This personage was a chest- 
protruding, slim-waisted little wasp with 
straight, black, waxed mustaches and a 
dangerous eye. Immaculate—and proud of 
it—he strode into the café after the manner 
of one who owned it all, yet cared not a fig 
for such a lowly trifle. It was a nothing. 
Bah ! 

Now, had Monsieur been possessed of a 
humble mien, causing him to look floorward 
instead of heavenward, he might have 
observed a champagne bucket which sat 
directly in his path; but Monsieur was not 
of a humble mien. 
to try for a “goal kick,” missed it and made 
a foul “touch-down” on a small but well- 
ladened dinner table, which he bore with 
him in a glittering, dramatic splash. 

The Mister Clink Thurston unbuckled a 
laugh of the earthquake variety, jarring 
Parisian decorum in three distinct shocks. 


Therefore, he seemed ` 
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M. Foujalle emerged from the wreck, cov- 
ered with mortification and purée la cuisine 
de Paris. He annihilated the Mister Thur- 
ston with a so fierce glance. The Mister 
Thurston continued to erupt. The out- 
raged M. Foufalle turned green. He seized 
a neighbor’s wine-glass and dashed its con- 
tents full in the face of this unspeakable, 
laughing beast. The beast arose with a 
quickness. He laid hold upon the sublime 
person of M. Foufalle, in the unseemly man- 
ner first set forth in this narrative, swung 
him once, and heaved him through the 
plate-glass window. 

Instantly there was an uproar in five lan- 
guages. The proprietor of the Café Beau 
Garde was devastated with despair. Why 
not? Was peace not destroyed, together 
with every earthly hope and his priceless 
front window? Bon dieu! And yet—! 
The beast paid for the broken pane—three 
times over—but we let that pass. Tiens! 
What more may a gentleman do? 

The angel of peace limped back into the 
Café Beau Garde, and the muscular Mr. 
Thurston returned to his interrupted meal 
with the air of one for whom an incident is 
closed. 

Not so with M. Foujfalle. His waspship 
chanced to be the editor-in-chief of a hair- 
triggered Parisian journal known to fame as 
La Moutarde, which, being duly translated, 
purported to be a pretty hot little sheet. As 
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for M. Foujalle, was he not, also, a hot one? 
He was. His hotness usually arose in the 
region of his collar, exuding an essence of 
Tobasco. Attends! He sought his friends 
and resolved upon a revengement. 


II 


Mr. Thurston was having his breakfast in 
his apartments. His friend Chub Peters 
had not returned from being lost. How- 
ever, the coffee was good and the two-pound 
steak better; therefore, the beast was in a 
joyous frame of mind. Entered a servant, 
licking his chops and bearing a card which 
had the honor to hold an imposing inscrip- 
tion, to wit: 

Marquis Emil St. Honore de Gaujré. 

The Mister Thurston looked upon the 
card, then looked upon his servant: 

“Mon dew, garçon! did he come in his 
chariot?” 

“ But no, monsieur—the coupé.” 

“ Ah! Then lock up the silver and bring 
the absinthe. You may show the presence 
up.” 

The presence made entrance. Clink 
afterwards described him as follows: “It 
was a funny little runt, about as big as a 
minute, with the importance of a thousand 
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years. It doffed its sloping tile and achieved 
a bow like the opening and shutting of an 
axle-box.” Clink was about to offer him 
two chairs, when he waved a perfectly 
gloved little hand majestically. 

“Sair,” began the Marquis de Gaufré, 
“have I the honor to address the Mister 
Surston?” 

“Well, yes,” grinned Clink, “that’s near 
enough. Sit down, won’t you, and have a 
bite.” 

“Eh—a bite?” 

“That’s it—a whack at the viands— 
breakfast, you understand.” 

“Ah! Sank you, no.” 

Mr. Thurston outbowed him and sup- 
pressed a smile. 

“Then have a seat and a snifter.”” 

He indicated one chair and the absinthe. 
The Marquis permitted himself to compre- 
hend. He bowed and accepted both. 
Clink bowed also and begged to know his 
chances of serving an intelligent and charm- 
ing guest. 

“Sair,” said the presence, laying a hand 
upon his abdomen, “by my friend M. 
Foufalle am I select to wait upon the Mister 
Surston. Permit me, this honor is to me 
done, for I—Emil St. Honore de Gaufré— 
may spik the lan’wich Amerikenne with a so 
great affluency. Eh, bien?” 

“Wonderful!” commented Clink sol- 
emnly. “I was just about to compliment 
you. Go on.” 

The Marquis smiled in pardonable lin- 
guistic pride. 

“Sair, you have the misfortune to wound 
in the dignities my friend and confrére, M. 
Foufalle, of the journal La Moutarde.” 

“You don’t tell me!” said Clink. “What 
was the precise nature of my enormity?” 

The presence bowed gravely. 

“Mais! In the Café Beau Garde you 
have make at M. Foufalle the ver’ gross 
laugh. Then, of an also, was’ his apparel 
disarrange, the hand of you to his panta- 
loon descending—in the rear, mon dien !— 
thus causing to M. Foufalle a so great im- 
modesty.” 

Mr. Thurston tried nobly to keep his face 
straight, but, in spite of him, his blue eyes 
crinkled and the corners of his mouth 


` worked till they tickled him. Monsieur le 


Marquis observed and swelled visibly. 
“Sair, it is not of the jokes I have the 
honor to spik.” 
Clink took a fresh grip on his risibilities. 
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“ Sair, it is not of the jokes I have the 
honor to spik” 


“I beg your pardon, my dear Marquis. 
How may I atone for my flagrant sins?” 

The presence brightened and bowed. 

“My principal would beg of the Mister 
Surston some opportunities immédiat, to the 
honor of a gentleman, his just revenge- 
ment.” 

The Arizonian’s jaw dropped in sheer 
amazement. 

“Good Lord, man! you don’t mean to 
tell me that your principal wants some 
more?” 

Monsieur le Marquis achieved his inevi- 
table bow. 

“ With M. Foufalle, it is of his most heart- 
finished desiring—nay, permit me—the 
demand. May the Mister Surston be so 
amiable that he to me give of his acquies- 
cence?” 

Clink’s smile broadened. His blue eyes 
danced in soulful joy. He delivered his 
answer to this fiery challenge in one short, 
cordial word: 

“Sure!” 

“ Ek? ” 

The presence was doubtful of a perfect 
comprehension. The beast reassured him: 

“With ‘all the delight in life, my son. 
Aveck pledjoor!” 

“Ah! I am please that I find the Mister 
Surston of a so grand amiability to be.” 

“Right you are!” declared that gen- 
tleman jovially. “Amiability? It’s my 
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longest suit! Why, my dear boy, it oozes out 
of every pore. When would your friend 
desire to honor me with his just revenge- 
ment? ” 

“ Ver’ soon,” replied the little Marquis, 
without a trace of humor; “if by conve- 
nience, at the morning of to-morrow. The 
spots of meeting we have select him, not one 
time but many, should the Mister Surston, 
of his pleasing courtesy, not to reject.” 

This statement was a trifle involved, but 
Clink dissected it and absorbed its gist. 

“Perfectly satisfactory. Do we blaze or 
carve?” 

“ Eh—pardon——” 

“What weapons do we fight with?” 

“Ah!” cried the little man, rubbing his 
hands and offering a lucid explanation: 
“When challenges to one come, him shall of 
the weapon make selection. Eh, bien?” 

“Yes, that’s so,” agreed Clink thought- 
fully. “I had forgotten about it. At home, 
you understand, we settle little difficulties 
of this character with our hands. Perhaps 
your principal a 

He paused, then held out his own brown 
hands for critical inspection, but the Mar- 
quis recoiled in horror. 

“But no!” he declared. ‘“Impozzebul! 
M. Foufalle is a savage not, nor will he his 
nation’s honor to forget in the fighting with 
his nails.” 

“ All right,” agreed the American; “any- 
thing to stir the pot of happiness! What 
would you suggest?” f 

“Mon dieu!” cried the tiny presence, in 
open admiration of such generosity. “I 
would not of myself—how you call her ?— 
butt in—yet if the Mister Surston nothing 
cares, then, soever, why not the foil? Aha! 
Eh? Not?” 

“The foil!” cried Thurston, knowing 
well that in his hands such a weapon could 
only be employed in spanking an antago- 
nist, “the foil! Well, not on your life, old 
chap! I’m far too amiable. Why, what 
earthly good would it do your principal to 
poke me in the eye with one of those ridicu- 
lous little wires? No, sir! M. Foujalle has 
demanded of me a dignified revengement, 
and, by Jupiter! I’m going to give him a 
fine, large, juicy one. Look at these!” 

He dived into his traveling bag and pro- 
duced a brace of .45s, of a wicked build 
and a glossy, blue-black complexion. 

“There,” said he, in beaming satisfac- 
tion, as he patted one of the beauties loving- 
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ly, “what do you think of that for a pro- 
moter of duelistic joy ?” 

“Ciel!” breathed the little man. “Sang 
dieu, but that were murder!” 

“Possibly,” agreed the American heart- 
ily, “but when a chap is as hot after his 
revengement as M. Foujalle, why, a little 
thing like murder shouldn’t affect him in the 
least. Monsieur le Marquis doubtless 
agrees with me. We are men of honor, my 
dear sir. We understand—perfectly!” 

He beamed upon the nobleman, urging 
him to partake of another snifter. He did it 
with grace. The Marquis poured his liquor 
with a trembling hand and swallowed it at a 

ulp. 

“Just cast your eyes on these!” begged 
Clink, when another dive into his traveling 
bag brought forth a box of vicious-looking 
cartridges. ‘Permit me to explain.” He 
lifted one heavy shell and held it between 
his thumb and finger, smiling happily the 
while. “This infant is known as a ‘soft- 
nosed bullet.’ When the courageous M. 
Foujalle draws his bead upon me and turns 
loose, this bullet enters my body—say in the 
region of my breast-bone. Very good. 
Upon entering my body, it makes for itself a 
small round hole; but, coming in 
violent contact with the bone alluded to, 
this bullet mushrooms.” 

“Eh?” gasped the Marquis. 
rooms?” 

“Exactly,” assented Clink, with a cheer- 
fulness. “Doubtless Monsieur le Marquis 
has partaken of the mushroom upon his 
steaks. Excellent! This bullet, then, takes 
the form of that succulent vegetable by 
spreading at the nose. Consequently, when 
it has spread and become large, it tears a 
hole through my amiable carcass to the 
size of Monsieur le Marquis’s fist. Eh, 
bien?” 

The presence mopped his noble forehead. 
Happily he was of an intelligence. He 
reasoned. He arrived upon conclusions. 
They were axiomatic. If this bullet with a 
nose could perforate the amiable carcass of 
the Mister Thurston, thus causing a gory 
cavity to the dimensions of one’s clenched 
hand, might not its brother slug, of an also, 
take liberties with the sacred person of M. 
Foujalle? But yes! 

t Quelle horreur !” he murmured—with a 
simplicity. Was there else for him to do? 
But no! Could a man of esthetic nature 
bring reason to a soulless animal? How, 


“ Mush- 
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then, should this mad vulgarian under- 
stand? Most certainly it was a straight, 
plain case of quelle horreur. 

“You see,” continued Clink, now flushed 
with anticipatory pleasure, and pacing 
jauntily up and down, “I desire to excel in 
the courtesies of your glorious France. 
Therefore will I not deny the right of M. 
Foujalle to butcher me. I will stand before 
his gun. Honor has demanded it. He shall 
slay me. Of course I may slay him first, 
but that is a detail. In the end, he shall have 
wiped away the stain from the cloth of his 
worshipful pantaloons. And I—Clink 
Thurston—shall cast away my life in sacri- 
fice before the gun of this so great worm. 
Great Scott! Can a mando more? Not so! 
The meeting will be—how shall we say ?— 
amusing.” 

The Marquis committed a breach of 
French etiquette. He absorbed four fingers 
of absinthe without the suggestion of his 
host. His host continued: 

“You will say to M. Foufalle that this 
honor done me has ravished my soul with a 
gratitude. He has chirked me up. He has 
taken away my gloom. Since arriving upon 


his France, no one has shot at me. Not 
once! I was getting lonesome.” He paused 
to display his splendid teeth. “Ah, my 


dear Monsieur le Marquis, your divine land 
suffers from an overdose of civilized inertia. 
At home it is otherwise. We quarrel. We 
kill—on the spot, you understand. If we 
haven’t a gun handy, we take a hatchet. 
Why not? We area hurried people. Our 
engagements are many. Your health, mon 
amil Here’s wishing that M. Foujalle may 
set a new example for his cultured country- 
men. Eh, bien?” 

The moist presence rose weakly. 

“Sair,” said he, “I shall do myself the 
honor in conferring at my principal. Per- 
mit me—au revoir!” 

He tottered to the door and tottered down 
the stairs. He tottered to his waiting cou pé, 
fell in it, and was driven furiously to the 
offices of La Moutarde. 

The Mister Thurston lay down upon his 
hearth rug, amusing himself with earth- 
quakes. He had a strange humor, this 
American. He was inartistic—a barbarian. 
He refrained from his gross laughing only 
because of pains in his ribs. The gargon 
knew and told of it. To ease himself the 
animal then lighted a black pipe and waited 
the return of Monsieur le Marquis de Gaujré. 
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The presence came of himself back pres- 
ently. He stood once more before the 
Mister Thurston. He bowed. 

“What luck?” asked Clink, the pipe 
stem clasped between his beautiful teeth. 
“Does your sublime principal still thirst for 
my humble gore?” 

“Sair,” said that troubled second, leaning 
against the doorjamb, “at M. Foujalle 
I deliver words of you, even to these pistols 
with a nose. I expound, also, of those 
mushrooms. Dieu vous garde! He is 
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“ Sair, permit me, I send to you a carriage 
at the time of six. Of an also, I have the 
service engage of M. Rochelle—a surgeon 
with the so great name.” 

“A surgeon!” exclaimed the Arizonian. 
“What for?” 

The Marquis explained, in disgusting 
detail. The Mister Thurston laughed. 

“Look here,” said he, displaying his 
wisdom teeth. “It’s nonsense! We don’t 
want a surgeon. Get a coroner!” 


The Marquis tried to bow. He failed. 


M. Chub permitted himself to take a chew of tobacco 


much enrage. He spik for vou a curse. 
He—” The chivalrous Marguis hesitated. 
“Shall I say the words outrance of M. 
Foufalle?” 

“Sure,” said Clink. 
vive. Heave ahead!” 

The Marquis bowed. 

“*Emil,’ he spik, ‘go other time to this 
revolting beast from the barbarous island of 
Arizone, and say at him that I—Raoul 
Foujalle—shall meet him in manner what- 
soany of his own desiring. Dam!” 

“Bully!” commented Clink, in genuine 
admiration of this blind, unreasoning, stu- 
pendous grit. “Your principal is a little 
brick! I have the honor to take off to him 
my hat.” 

The Marquis bowed. 


“I reckon I'll sur- 


He went downstairs—backward—on_ his 
hands and knees, and once more fell into his 
waiting equipage. 

“Sacré nom de tonnerre mille Diables !” 
he gurgled—with a faintness. 


Tl 


It was evening. Mr. Chub Peters 
returned from being lost. He returned with 
much experience and no bank roll. Also, 
his cuffs and collar were attached to his 
shirt with pins. But what have we to do 
with these so youthful indiscretions? 
Sapristi! 

“Say, Chub,” remarked Thurston, casu- 
ally, “ Pve got a duel on in the morning with 
the editor of La Mustard Plaster.” 
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“That so?” inquired his friend. “What 
time?” 

“Six of the clock, old sport.” 

“Gee!” commented Chub. 
mighty early, ain’t it?” 

Whereupon these mad Americans went 
peacefully to sleep. 


“That’s 


IV 


The morning arrived at France. “A 
carriages” arrived at the Mister Clink 
Thurston. The two friends got into it and 
were driven to a very distant spot of a most 
happy seclusion. The friends got out. 
Through the mists they descried the dark- 
cloaked figures of M. Foufalle and his sev- 
eral friends. The Marquis de Gaufré 
advanced and bowed. He looked like a 
wan little ghost, yet he bore himself with 
pride up. 

The Marquis de Gaujré was presented to 
Monsieur Chub Peters. They bowed. 
Then everybody bowed to everybody. 
Clink and Chub bowed to each other, and 
tried manfully to bow to themselves. It 
was perfect, this etiquette of the code— 
charmante | 

The details of meeting were brought to a 
conclusion by the spirituel Marquis and M. 
Chub. Their principals would engage at 


ten paces. Attends! At the count of twice, 
they would raise their soft-nosed pistols. 
The handkerchief should drop—so! The 
gallant ones would let-her-go-Gallagher 
with their canned mushrooms. And then— 
ah, what? Dieu défend le droit! 

All was ready. The Marquis de Gaujré 
advanced and embraced M. Foufalle upon 
both cheeks. M. Chub advanced. The 
Mister Clink Thurston grinned and offered 
to punch the head of M. Chub should 
he permit himself to get gay and affec- 
tionate. M. Chub permitted himself to 
take a chew of tobacco. It is beautiful, 
this parting from those we love. Ah, bon 
dieu ! 

All was again ready. It was now the duel 
à la mort! 

“Hold!” cried the Mister Thurston. 
Everybody held. The Mister Thurston 
spoke once more: “ Monsieur le Marquis, I 
crave a word. The courageous M. Foujalle 
has honored me in his high desire to blow 
my head off. Very good! I am a man of 
honor. I appreciate his wish. Yet, before 
the funeral, I yearn, in turn, to become of 
some assistance to Monsieur.” Clink 
paused and spun his .45 on his trigger 
finger. “Monsieur is doubtless uniamiliar 
with the use of this the weapon of my sacred, 
savage land; and I, as a fair antagonist, 
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would instruct him in its art. Permit me to 
expound and demonstrate.” 

It was wonderful! Both the Parisian prin- 
cipal and his worthy second, being moved 
by this grand, unselfish courtesy, bowed and 
permitted said instructions to proceed. The 
Messrs. Thurston & Peters bowed and gave 
an object lesson in gun work. 

First, M. Chub, from his pocket, pro- 
duced a five-franc piece which he twirled 
into the air. Clink blew it heavenway, so 
that it came not back again forevermore. 
Certain Parisian jaws sagged open and 
remained immovable. These mad Ameri- 
cans then shot the walnut from one another’s 
hat. The Mister Thurston destroyed a fine 
cigar in the dauntless M. Chub’s teeth. In 
his teeth, mon dieu! His teeth! The Mar- 
quis de Gaujré concealed his own cigar 
behind his back—not that the Mister 
Thurston would permit himself; yet, 
strangely, the bouquet of that cigar was gone. 

The sublime M. Foujalle sat down upon 
the earth, perspiring freely, albeit the morn- 
ing air was chill. On the earth he could 
better observe the wonder-craft of the two 
vulgarians who smiled and shot and smiled. 
He observed how those mushrooms whined 
as they bored through space. He observed 
that, by whatsoany misfortune, they never 
missed their mark. Of an also, he observed 
that the islanders from Arizone seemed to 
make dischargement of their guns with a 
carelessness. He was moved. 

“Now, perhaps,” said the Mister Thur- 
ston, with a tactless display of his gleaming 
teeth, “ Monsieur is ready for my crossing 
over. Eh, bien?” 

The Marquis advanced and conferred 
with M. Foujfalle, who still retained his 
grand-stand place of vantage on the earth. 
M. Foujalle conferred with the Marquis de 
Gaufré. Monsieur le Marquis advanced to 
the mad Americans and bowed. 

“Sair,” said he, addressing Clink, “my 
principal, M. Foujalle, most willing is to 
engage in combat, employing any weapons 
of a gentleman, from the lands of Iceland to 
the Tim-buck-too but he be dam 
that he commit the suicide!” 
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 Tlold on, old horse!” he urged 


The Mister Thurston cast down his eyes 
and bit his lips. He was moved. “Too 
bad!” he sighed. “ You'll never know, old 
chap, how much I wanted to have my head 
blown off.” He paused and pondered. 
“Alas! it is not to be; yet, since my oppo- 
nent, M. Foufalle, thus, generously, shall 
spare my life, I, too, will not be backward 
in advancing forward, but will make pro- 
found apologies to his amiable pantaloon.” 

He paused and bowed. The Marquis de 
Gaujré advanced to embrace him upon his 
cheeks, but Clink demurred. 

“Hold on, old horse!” he urged. “Not 
yet! I request—nay, permit me, I demand 
—that the whole Parisian gang shall break- 
fast with me at that most amusing Ca/é 
Beau Garde.” 

He bowed. 

“Sacre!” observed the valiant M. Fou- 
jalle. “This madman is before and after all 
of a so delightful courtesy. Alons !” 

They went—the whole gang—to the 
amusing Café Beau Garde. What would 
you have? Absinthe? But yes! It was 
beautiful—superb! Everybody bowed. 
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LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


A DOLLAR-AND-A-HALF FIGHT 


THE STORY OF A HUMBLE CASE ILLUSTRATING THE TRUTH OF PROFESSOR JAMES'S 
SUGGESTION * THAT THE POWERS OF MEN EXPAND UNDER THE PRESSURE OF 
NECESSITY 


Zoek, AFAN the October AMERICAN 
a); EAKA ES MAGAZINE a writer on 

“Life in New York City 

(ER sae 

on $1,800 a year” said 
that the present price of 
good butter almost equals 
that of a fair grade of 
chocolate creams. He said that decent 
meat is beyond the reach of any except 
those in comfortable circumstances. Then 
he raised the following question: 

“What in the world the $2-a-day man 
and his wife eat I should like to know.’ I 
am certain that in New York, where a la- 
boring man can have no garden or any other 
outside supply of cheap food, he must be 
without a healthful variety, and that which 
he eats can be neither pure nor nourishing.” 

I have been curious about that, too. I 
have thought about it many times here in 
New York, when I have seen workingmen 
at lunch in the street. So your article 
prompted me to carry out a little plan I 
made some time ago. I have had a long 
talk with our washwoman about the cost 
of living, as she finds it. I selected her as 
a target for my questions because she is a 
woman whom my wife and I have employed 
for a long time, and because she is one in 
whom we are increasingly interested. She 
is so honest and cheerful and friendly that 
it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to talk with her freely. And the 
facts which she gave me I want to set down 
unreservedly, without caring a straw whether 
they prove one thing or another. 


_ *“ The Powers of Men,” by Professor William James 
in the November Amgxican MAGAZINE. 


Our washwoman is a German, forty- 
three years old. She earns $1.50 a day 
and supports her husband, who, at the age 
of fifty, is so crippled with rheumatism that 
he is unable to walk. There are no children. 
While the wife is away at work the husband 
sits alone at home. Over half the time he 
is confined to his bed. At noon he drinks 
the bowl of soup prepared for him the night 
before. Occasionally he has a soft-boiled 
egg, but nothing more, for lunch. In the 
old days, when he was a worker, he smoked 
cigars. But these he has given up. He is 
too sick to enjoy them, and he cannot afford 
them, anyway. The services of the phy- 
sician have been dispensed with, too In 
the early days of his illness the doctor came 
eight times at $2 a visit. But that was too 
heavy a financial drain, and no cure was 
effected. At present a certain patent 
medicine is being used, and from month 
to month the patient continues helpless. 
There is no prospect that he will ever earn 
another penny. 

The home consists of three rooms in the 
basement of an apartment house—a parlor, 
a bedroom, and a kitchen. The rent is 
$10 a month. The average cost of the gas 
for cooking and lighting is $1.75 a month. 
Heat, and running water, both hot and 
cold, are furnished without extra charge. 
At $1.50 a day one may earn $39 a month 
by working twenty-six days a month. Sub- 
tracting $11.75 for rent and heat and light, 
$27.25 is left with which to cover the other 
living expenses for two people. Let us 
see how this is done. 

The wife gets up at half past six and 
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prepares breakfast. This, more than half 
the time, consists of nothing but coffee and 
bread. The coffee costs twenty cents a 
pound. It “used to cost” fifteen cents. 
(The coffee my wife and I use costs thirty- 
five cents.) The milk costs eight cents a 
bottle, and a fresh bottle must be had each 
morning, since this family cannot afford 
to keep ice. The bread costs five cents a 
loaf. (We pay the same.) But the quality 
and the size of the five-cent loaf have dimin- 
ished within the last three months. The 
“butter” that goes onto the bread costs 
fifteen cents a pound and “used to cost” 
twelve. (We can’t tolerate butter that 
costs less than thirty-three cents, at present, 
October, prices.) No fruit ever goes onto 
this table, but occasionally eggs or oatmeal 
are used. The eggs cost twenty-seven cents 
a dozen and “used to cost” twenty. (There 
are almost fifty-seven varieties of eggs! 
You can pay as much as forty-five cents a 
dozen. We pay thirty-five or thirty-six.) 

After this light breakfast the wife washes 
the dishes, “throws back the bedclothes,” 
and hurries off to her day’s work, which 
begins at eight and ends at five or six. 
She washes and irons six days a week in 
six different families. Her rest time at 
noon lasts about half an hour. The lunch 
given to her by her employers is generally 
very good. 

By six or half past six she is home again, 
preparing supper. Following are some of 
the things she and her husband eat, to- 
gether with the present prices, former prices, 
and the prices we pay for what we consider 
a necessary quality of the same articles: 


“Used tobe” What we pay ° 


Pork chops.. .15 07. .20 
Lamb chops. .18 14 +25 
Potatoes .... .10 03 soe 
Bacon...... -16 IL 22 
Tea........ .30 wave So 
Soup meat... .12 99 wie 
Steak....... 18 16 .27 


Other foods that she uses are lettuce, 
boiled rice, and cheese. Once in a month 
or so she buys a “stewing chicken” for 
thirty-five cents. My wife patronizes the 
same markets, but she says that she never 
saw a small “stewing chicken” for less 
than sixty-five cents that she would allow 
in the house. About three times a week 
she buys a pail of beer for ten cents. This 
she uses for supper instead of coffee or tea. 

After supper the wife washes her dishes, 
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sews, darns clothing, makes up her bed, 
washes her own family clothing, irons, 


- scrubs her kitchen floor, “dusts up,” and 


so on. She goes to bed about 11 o'clock, 
but often before retiring she sits down and 
reads the New York Evening Journal, 
which she takes regularly. 

This is a convenient place to make the 
point that poeple who are driven at this 
rate haven’t the time to cook well and serve 
attractively what little food they do have. 
“Advice to housekeepers with $10 a week ” 
so often falls, if it falls at all, into hur- 
ried homes and tired hands! 

Our washwoman dreads Sundays and 
holidays. To her such days mean no pay. 
She was glad to come and wash for us on 
the Fourth of July. All summer she worked 
every Sunday in a hotel—from noon until 
eleven at night. In two years she has not 
had a day of what we call fun—no theater 
going, no trip to Coney Island. She seldom 
has “company” at her home in the evening. 
And she is glad of it. She is busy, and 
“company” takes up time. Besides, she 
meets people and talks with them while 
she is at her work. 

Now about clothing. In the last year 
the wife has bought for her husband one 
pair of shoes at $2 and two suits of under- 
wear at fifty cents a suit. The price of the 
underwear “used to be” thirty-five cents. 
For herself she has hought the following 
articles. The prices she paid and the 
former prices are set down: 


“Used to be” 


Two waists.......... $0.75 each $0.50 each 
Two petticoats....... 50 n 30 
Shoes.... 0.0... eee ee 2.00 1.50 

COPS Cbs odin s egare 1.50 1.00 
Two pieces underwear .35 each .30 each 
Three pairs stockings .25 * q5 t 
Three aprons........ rag: ji .20 A 


In all, only $11.50 has been laid out in 
money in a year for clothing for both the 
husband and the wife. By far the greater 
part of the clothing they have is given to 
them by employers and others. 

The wife has no relatives or near friends 
in this country. There is no one to whom 
she could turn in a grave emergency. 
Grave emergency! How relative that phrase 
is! Most of us would call the woman’s 
present predicament grave. The husband 
has no relatives or friends who could give 
him a dollar if he needed it. So I asked the 
wife how much money she ever has in hand 
at any one time. I wanted to know what 
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stands between her and absolute want. 
She replied that for two or three years she 
has never had over $10 or $12 at any one 
time. I asked her what she would do in 
case of sickness. She replied that she was 
well and that she had never been sick! I 
pressed her to admit that she might get 
sick. Then she said that in case of sickness 
or want she would appeal to the hospital or 
the charity organization. She has never 
had to make any such appeal, however. 

No fact that I brought out disturbed the 
woman’s solid composure. She told me 
without a whimper that she is never able 
to replace any of her broken dishes or her 
worn-out furniture. All of her money must 
go for rent and food. She said without a 
murmur that a year ago she had to let 
her husband’s policy in a life insurance 
company lapse because she could not 
afford to pay the premium of twenty 
cents a week. “When he dies I won’t 
get a five-cent piece,” she says. (Right 
here some practical reader will go back 
and hunt up two of those ten-cent pails of 
beer which she drinks every week!) Noth- 
ing caused her a pang, I say—nothing, 
except one fact: 

Her canary eats up a package of bird seed 
every month, and the price of bird seed 
has gone up from five cents to eight! 


Professor William James says that men 
habitually use only a small part of their 


WHAT ABOUT 


(Extract from a 


At each turn in the complicated finance 
of business the dim but definite trail of a 
lawyer may be seen. Each investigation 
brings out clearly that at some point in 
deals or contracts or arrangements that 
evade or break laws one or more lawyers 
were in active operation devising ways and 
means to give these operations a specious 
appearance of legality, or cover up their 
real meaning. In some cases, as in the 
Standard Oil investigation, distinguished 
lawyers boast before the open court of their 
ingenuity in defeating the purpose of the 
laws of the United States. In the Metro- 
politan investigation you will find that 
every one of those schemes that have 
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powers, and that moved by love, anger, 
war, duty, despair or other stimuli they are 
stirred to tremendous achievements. He 
makes a special point of the sublime 
heroism of humble women. “Eighty years 
ago,” he says, “a certain Montyon left tothe 
Académie frangaise a sum of money to be 
given, in small prizes, to the best examples 
of ‘virtue’ of the year. The Academy’s 
committees, with great good sense, have 
shown a partiality to virtue’s simple and 
chronic, rather than to her spasmodic and 
dramatic flights; and the exemplary house- 
wives reported on have been wonderful and 
admirable enough. In Paul Bourget’s 
report for this year we find numerous cases, 
of which this is a type: Jeanne Chaix, 
eldest of six children, mother insane, father 
chronically ill. Jeanne, with no money but 
her wages at a pasteboard-box factory, 
directs the household, brings up the chil- 
dren, and successfully maintains the family 
of eight, which thus subsists, morally as well 
as materially, by the sole force of her 
valiant will.” 

Just so with our washwoman. You 
might know her for a long time and not be 
conscious of the fight she is making. She is 
not conscious of it herself. Since that day 
six years ago when she and her husband 
lost their savings in an unsuccessful grocery 
store, necessity has unlocked hidden ener- 
gies within her, and all her difficulties are 
met bravely and well. 


THE LAWYERS? 


letter from J. N.) 


deceived or robbed the stockholders and the 
public was invented by a great lawyer, and 
for a huge fee. 

Abe Hummel, the criminal lawyer, 
was disbarred for wrongful practices. 
What is the Bar Association going to 
do about these others? We have found 
that it is not the low criminals in politics 
(those who buy the privilege to cater to vice) 
who are the real corrupters. It is the men 
of power, who have larger game and by 
whose sufferance the lower ones live, who 
are defeating the aim and spirit of demo- 
cratic government. We are getting after 
them by fines, and sending some to prison. 
But what about the lawyers who help 
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them? I don’t mean the great mass of 
honorable lawyers. I mean the big and 
unhonorable lawyers. Their studies of 
justice and equity give them particular 
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knowledge and a special perception to the 
matters of human relations involved. They 
cannot plead custom and inherited methods 
as their clients do. They know. 


RACE SUICIDE IN COLLEGE COMMUNITIES 


(The author of this letter is a professor in a middle western college) 


That letter of Edith Dickson’s on “The 
Rise in the Cost of Living” in the September 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE is very interesting to 
all of us struggling college people. I think, 
however, that her conclusion is not sound. 
Doubtless a number of professors’ wives 
have turned to teaching as a means of 
piecing out their income. But in general 
it isn’t possible for the wives of $1,800 
teachers or other professional or business 
men to get employment at from 50 cents to 
$1.00 an hour. She extends her gener- 
alization, you see, beyond college life to 
society in general. For my part, I haven’t 
observed in college anywhere much of what 
she describes, and outside of college very 
little indeed. I can’t think of a woman 
inside college or out who is earning money 
in order to keep up the expense of a servant, 
seamstress, laundry-woman or the like. 

Isn’t it true that race suicide and the 
divorce evil so widely complained of have 


grown with the increased cost of living and 
the more expensive standards of social life ? 
People meet the squeeze by having only 
small families or none at all. Statistics 
from the faculty itself comparing the pres- 
ent with fifteen years ago would bring 
out something interesting on this point, I 
fancy. That result, rather than the one 
she points to, seems to me to be the signifi- 
cant one. 

For the wife to take up teaching or some 
occupation in order to keep up the standard 
of living above what the man’s income can 
pay for would involve race suicide, of 
course, and the impoverishing of home life 
generally. 

Any such considerations Miss Dickson 
would dismiss as sentimental. I believe 
that in her “common sense” conclusion 
there lies a real danger to the home. We 
had better continue to be sentimental on 
that subject. 


RACE SUICIDE AND THE COST OF LIVING 


If a New York bank teller and his wife 
cannot live, even with strict economy, on 
$1,800 a year, what is to become of those of 
us—no matter in what city we live—who 
have children to rear and whose incomes 
are less than $1,800? 

My wife, a graduate of one of the large 
and expensive finishing schools of the East, 
and I, a graduate of the largest university 
in the country (I mention this simply to 
show what our tastes are bound to be), are 
constantly puzzled by the problem of living, 
with rigid economy, on $1,700 a year. And 
the danger of race suicide is a real sociolog- 
ical problem with us. 

We have one child, a boy of four. The 
cost of maintaining him at present is small, 
but even now it is increasing more rapidly 


than my income. At present his mother 
makes all his suits of wash material, about 
a dozen a year, at an average cost of seventy- 
five cents each—nine dollars. Six pairs of 
shoes are necessary to him in the course of 
a year, at $1.75 a pair—$10.50. With one 
dozen pairs of stockings, at twenty-five 
cents a pair—three dollars—our outlay, so 
far, has ended; for, fortunately for him and 
for us, his devoted grandparents have sup- 
plied him with underwear, coats and hats. 
Total for his clothes, $22.50. 

The strongest feature of the boy is his 
appetite. He eats almost as much as an 
adult. His food must be of good quality. 
He must have plenty of fresh milk—at ten 
cents a quart. His menu must be well 
balanced, for we want him to start with as 
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good a physical equipment as a boy can 
have, that his mind may develop to its best 
advantage. 

If we had to buy his underwear, coats and 
hats, it would cost us forty dollars a year to 
dress him. One hundred dollars is a con- 
servative estimate of the cost of keeping a 
boy of four. 

Each additional child will add corre- 
spondingly to the expense. Can we afiord 
to have more? The question makes me, 
devout admirer as I am of President 
Roosevelt, pause; and our answer to the 
question is “no.” For we ourselves have 
to live, and we are more expensive than 
boys of four. 

It is difficult in Los Angeles—and in all 
other cities—to find apartments where 
children are allowed, in a reputable part of 
town. And, besides, we need a yard— 
plenty of room for this boy of ours to romp 
and play. So we are buying a house, in a 
respectable neighborhood, on the instal- 
ment plan, instead of renting one at forty 
dollars a month in a similar locality. For 
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this we pay fifty dollars a month—six 
hundred dollars a year. Foodstuffs, light 


-and heat cost about five hundred dollars 


more. My expenses, carfares, lunches, 
newspapers, etc., approximate two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. Out of the remain- 
ing three hundred and fifty dollars must 
come my wife’s and my clothes, the boy’s 
expenses, doctor’s and dentist’s bills, insur- 
ance, amusements, gifts, annual vacations, 
books and periodicals, replenishing furni- 
ture, etc. 

As years go on, our expenses will increase, 
although the payments on the house are 
decreasing steadily; for the boy must go to 
school and then to college or to a scientific 
school. We cannot save anything, except 
as our payments on the house are sav- 
ings. But we are resolved that one child 
is enough at present. So when some 
kind-faced old woman shakes her head 
and warns us of the impropriety of rear- 
ing one child alone, we, too, shake our 
heads. 

R. M. W., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A MINISTER’S VIEW: OF LIFE 


(The author of this letter is the pastor of a church in New York State) 


I have noticed with much interest the 
letter in your October issue from an un- 
signed bank teller as to his problem of 
living. It occurs to me to say that the bank 
teller is not the only man upon an inade- 
quate salary who is perplexed by such a 
problem. And it also seems to me that, if 
possible, a much more vivid article might be 
written by the Christian minister of the 
average church as to the financial per- 
plexity under which he works. 

Now and then there are in the prints 
fugitive references to the meager income of 
the ministry. Yet only those who are on the 
inside can know the pressure which is upon 
these leaders of the community to secure the 
very necessities of life. They are, many of 
them, college and theological seminary 
graduates. They have all the instincts of 
gentlemen. They have the love of books 
which they cannot purchase, and of travel 
which they can never realize. And such 
pitiable makeshifts as those to which they 
must resort for clothing and for food are 


enough to make the heart weary. Prob- 
ably there are within a radius of a hundred 
miles of New York City scores of conse- 
crated Christian pastors who are not earning 
the wages of some of our day-laborers. I 
myself know men of this, sort in my own 
denomination. And it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the other denominations are 
often more kind to their ministry than the 
particular church to which I am related. 

I am not pleading for any undue increase 
of salaries. Yet there is a very old word, 
which it pleased Paul to quote from the Old 
Testament for his own purposes, that the 
ox shall not be muzzled which “treadeth 
out the corn.” From a large knowledge of 
the motives of the Christian ministry, I am 
very sure that they have as a rule chosen 
their profession in the conviction that they 
are providentially called to the high work. 
And, in this conviction, they are diligently 
serving humanity—too often at the sacrifice 
of personal comforts and ambitions. Surely 
they are deserving of a living wage. 


Yy 
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come to begin life all over 
again. He had brought 
his money, and he expected 
to invest it, and live upon 
the income until he had 
begun to earn something. 
He had worked hard at his profession, and 
he meant to work in New York, and to 
win his way in the end. He knew almost 
nothing about the city—he faced it with 
the wide-open eyes of a child. 

One began to learn quickly, he found. 
It was like being swept into a maelstrom: 
first the hurrying throngs on the ferryboat, 
and then the cabmen and the newsboys 
shouting, and the cars with clanging gongs; 
then the swift motor, gliding between 
trucks and carriages and around corners, 
where big policemen shepherded the scurry- 
ing populace; and then Fifth Avenue, with 
its rows of shops and towering hotels; and 
at last a sudden swing round a corner—and 
their home. 

“T have picked a quiet place for you,” 
Oliver had said; and that had greatly 
pleased his brother. But he had stared in 
dismay when he entered this latest “ apart- 
ment hotel””—which catered to two or three 
hundred of the most exclusive of the city’s 
aristocracy—and noted its great arcade, 
with massive doors of bronze, and its en- 
trance hall, trimmed with Caen stone and 
Italian marble, and roofed with a vaulted 
ceiling painted by modern masters. Men 
in livery bore their wraps and bowed the 
way before them; a great bronze elevator 
shot them to the proper floor; and they 
went to their rooms down a corridor walled 
with blood-red marble and paved with 
carpet soft as a cushion. Here were six 
rooms of palatial size, with carpets, drapery, 
and furniture of a splendor quite appalling 
to Montague. 

As soon as the man who bore their wraps 
had left the room, he turned upon his 
brother. 

“Oliver,” he said, “ 
for all this?” 

Oliver smiled. “You are not paying 
anything, old man,” he replied. “ You’re 
to be my guest for a month or two, until 
you get your bearings.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said the 
other, “we'l! talk about it later. But, 
meantime, teii me what the apartment 
costs.” 


what are we paying 
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And then Montague encountered his first 
full charge of New York dynamite. “Six 
hundred dollars a week,” said Oliver. 


Simple Rooms for $600 a Week 


He started as if his brother had struck 
him. “Six hundred dollars a week!” he 
gasped. 

“Yes,” said the other, quietly. 

It was fully a minute before he could find 
his breath. “Brother,” he exclaimed, 
“you’re mad!” 

“It is a very good bargain,” smiled the 
other. “Ihave some influence with them.” 

Again there was a pause, while Montague 
groped for words. “Oliver,” he exclaimed, 
“T can’t believe you! How could you think 
that we could pay such a price?” 

“I didn’t think it,” said Oliver; “I told 
you I expected to pay it myself.” 

“But how could we let you pay it for 
us?” cried the other. “(Can you fancy that 
I will ever earn enough to pay such a 
price?” 

“Of course you will,” said Oliver. 
“Don’t be foolish, Allan—you’ll find it’s 
easy enough to make money in New York. 
Leave it to me, and wait a while.” 

But the other was not to be put off. He 
sat down on the embroidered silk bed- 
spread, and demanded abruptly, “What 
do you expect my income to be a year?” 

“Im sure I don’t know,” laughed 
Oliver; “nobody takes the time to add up 
his income. You’ll make what you need, 
and something over for good measure. 
This one thing you’ll know for certain—the 
more you spend, the more you’ll be ableto 
make.” 

And then, seeing that the sober look was 
not to be expelled from his brother’s face, 
Oliver seated himself and crossed his legs, 
and proceeded to set forth the paradoxical 
philosophy of extravagance. His brother 
had come into a city of millionaires. There 
was a certain group of people—“ the right 
set,” was Oliver’s term for them—and 
among them he would find that money was 
as free as air. So far as his career was 
concerned, he would find that there was 
nothing in all New York so costly as econ- 
omy. If he did not live like a gentleman, 
he would find himself excluded from the 
circle of the elect—and how he would 
manage to exist then was a problem too 
difficult for his brother to face. 
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And so, as quickly as he could, he was to 
bring himself to a state of mind where 
things did not surprise him; where he did 
what others did and paid what others paid, 
and did it serenely, as if he had done it all 
his life. He would soon find his place; 
meantime, all he had to do was to put him- 
self into his brother’s charge. “ You'll 
find in time that I have the strings in my 
hands,” the latter added. “Just take life 
easy, and let me introduce you to the 
right people.” 


A Luxurious Hotel 


Everything here was so quiet and so har- 
monious that at first one’s suspicions were 
lulled. It was simplicity, but of a strange 
and perplexing kind—simplicity elabo- 
rately studied. It was luxury, but grown 
assured of itself, and gazing down upon 
itself with aristocratic disdain. And after 
a while this began to penetrate the vulgarest 
mind, and to fill it with awe; one cannot 
remain long in an apartment which is 
trimmed and furnished in rarest Circassian 
walnut, and “papered” with hand-em- 
broidered silk cloth, without feeling some 
excitement—even though there be no one 
to mention that the furniture has cost 
thousands of dollars per room, and that the 
wall covering has been imported from 
Paris at a cost of seventy dollars per yard. 

Allan Montague betook himself to gazing 
about. He noted the great double win- 
dows, with sashes of bronze; the bronze 
fire-proof doors; the bronze electric candles 
and chandeliers, from which the room was 
flooded with a soft radiance at the touch of 
a button; the “duchesse” and “marquise” 
chairs, with upholstery matching the walls; 
the huge leather “slumber-couch,” with 
adjustable lamp at its head. When one 
opened the door of the dressing-room 
closet, it was automatically filled with 
light; there was an adjustable three-sided 
mirror, at which one could study his own 
figure from every side. There was a little 
bronze box near the bed, in which one 
might set his shoes, and with a locked door 
opening out into the hall, so that the floor 
porter could get them without disturbing 
one. Each of the bathrooms was the size 
of an ordinary man’s parlor, with floor and 
walls of snow-white marble, and a door 
composed of an imported plate-glass mirror. 
There was a great porcelain tub, with glass 
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handles upon the wall by which you could 
help yourself out of it; and a shower-bath 
with linen duck curtains, which were 
changed every day; and a marble slab upon 
which you might lie to be rubbed by the 
masseur who would come at the touch of a 
button. : 

There was no end to the miracles of this 
establishment, as Montague found in the 
course of time. There was no chance that 
the antique bronze clock on the mantel 
might go wrong, for it was electrically con- 
trolled from the office. You did not open 
the window and let in the dust, for the 
room was automatically ventilated, and you 
turned a switch marked “hot” and “cold.” 
The office would furnish you a guide who 
would show you the establishment; and you 
might see your bread being kneaded by 
electricity, upon an opal glass table, and 
your eggs being tested by electric light; you 
might peer into huge refrigerators, venti- 
lated by electric fans, and in which each 
tiny lamb chop reposed in a separate holder. 
Upon your own floor was a pantry, pro- 
vided with hot and cold storage-rooms and 
an air-tight dumb-waiter; you might have 
your own private linen and crockery and 
plate, and your own family butler, if you 
wished. 

The price which Montague paid at the 
hotel included the services of a valet or a maid 
for each of them, and so when their baggage 
arrived they had nothing to do. They 
went to lunch in one of the main dining- 
rooms of the hotel, a room with towering 
columns of dark green marble, and a maze 
of palms and flowers. Oliver did the 
ordering; his brother noticed that the simple 
meal cost them about fifteen dollars, and he 
wondered if they were to eat at that rate all 
the time. 


An Automobile Excursion 


Oliver’s car was an imported French 
racer. It had only two seats, open in front, 
with a rumble behind for the mechanic. 
It was long and low and rakish, a most 
wicked-looking object; whenever it stopped 
on the street a crowd gathered to stare at 
it. Oliver was clad in a black bearskin 
coat, covering his feet, and with cap and 
gloves to match; he wore goggles, pushed 
up over his forehead. A similar costume 
lay ready in his brother’s seat. 

Sometimes, at home in Mississippi, one 
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would meet automobiling parties, generally 
to the damage of one’s harness and temper. 
But until the day before, when he had 
stepped off the ferry, Montague had never 
ridden in a motor-car. Riding in this one 
was like traveling in a dream—it slid along 
without a sound, or the slightest trace of 
vibration; it shot forward, it darted to right 
or to left, it slowed up, it stopped, as if of its 
own will—the driver seemed to do nothing. 
Such things as car tracks had no effect upon 
it at all, and serious defects in the pave- 
ment caused only the faintest swelling 
motion; it was only when it leaped ahead 
like a living thing that one felt the power of 
it, by the pressure upon his back. 

They went at what seemed to Montague 
a breakneck pace through the city streets, 
dodging among trucks and carriages, 
grazing cars, whirling round corners, 
taking the wildest of chances. Oliver 
seemed always to know what the other 
fellow would do; but the thought that he 
might do something different kept his com- 
panion’s heart pounding in a painful way. 


Once the latter cried out, as a man leaped | 


for his life; Oliver laughed, and said, with- 
out turning his head, “ You’ll get used to it 
by and by.” 

They went down Fourth Avenue and 
turned into the Bowery. Elevated trains 
pounded overhead, and a maze of gin-shops, 
dime museums, cheap lodging-houses and 
clothing stores sped past them. Once or 
twice Oliver’s hawk-like glance detected a 
blue uniform ahead, and then they slowed 
down to a decorous pace, and the other got 
a chance to observe the miserable popula- 
tion of the neighborhood. 

They turned off at the approach to the 
Williamsburg Bridge, and found the street 
closed for repairs. They had to make a 
detour of a block, and they turned with a 
vicious sweep, and plunged into the very 
heart of the tenement-house district. Nar- 
row, filthy streets, with huge, cafion-like 
blocks of buildings, covered with rusty iron 
fire-escapes and decorated with soap-boxes 
and pails and laundry and babies; narrow 
stoops, crowded with playing children; 
grocery-shops, clothing-shops, saloons; and 
a maze of placards and signs in English 
and German and Yiddish. Through the 
throngs Oliver drove, his brows knitted with 
impatience and his horn honking angrily. 
“Take it easy,” protested Montague; but 
the other answered, “Bah!” Children 
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screamed and darted out of the way, and 
men and women started back, scowling 
and muttering; when a blockade of wagons 
and push-carts forced them to stop, the 
children gathered about and jeered, and a 
group of hoodlums loafing by a saloon flung 
ribaldry at them; but Oliver never turned 
his eyes from the road ahead. 

And at last they were out on the bridge. 
“Slow vehicles keep to the right,” ran the 
sign, and so there was a lane for them to the 
left. They sped up the slope, the cold air 
beating upon them like a hurricane. Far 
below lay the river, with tugs and ferry- 
boats plowing the wind-beaten gray water, 
and a city spread out on either bank—a 
wilderness of roofs, with chimneys sticking 
up and white jets of steam spouting every- 
where. Then they sped down the farther 
slope and into Brooklyn. 

They came to the great Ocean Driveway. 
Here were many automobiles, nearly all 
going one way, and nearly all racing. 
There were two which stuck to Oliver and 
would not be left behind—one, two, three,— 
one, two, three—they passed and repassed. 
Their dust was blinding, and the continual 
odor was sickening; and so Oliver set his 
lips tight, and the little dial on the indicator 
began to creep ahead, and they whirled 
away down the drive. “Catch us this 
time!” he muttered. 

A few seconds later Oliver gave a sudden 
exclamation, as a policeman, concealed 
behind a bush at the roadside, sprang out 
and hailed them. The policeman had a 
motor-cycle, and Oliver shouted to his 
mechanic, ‘Pull the cord.’? His brother 
turned, alarmed and perplexed, and saw the 
man reach down quietly to the floor of the 
car. He saw the policeman leap upon the 
cycle and start to follow. Then he lost sight 
of him in the clouds of dust. 

For perhaps five minutes they tore on, 
tense and silent, at a pace that Montague 
had never equaled in an express-train. 
Vehicles coming the other way would leap 
into sight, charging straight at them, it 
seemed, and shooting past a hand’s-breadth 
away. Montague had just about made up 
his mind that one such ride would last him for 
a life-time, when he noticed that they were 
slacking up. “ You can let go the cord,” 
said Oliver to the mechanic. “He'll never 
catch us now.” 

“What is the cord?” asked his brother. 

“Tt’s tied to the tag with our number on, 
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in back. It swings it up so it can’t be seen.” 

They were turning off into a country 
road; and Montague sank back and laughed 
till the tears ran down his cheeks. “Is that 
a common trick?” he asked. 

“Quite,” said the other. “Mrs. Robbie 
has a trough of mud in their garage, and 
her driver sprinkles the tag every time 
before she goes out. You have to do 
something, you know, or you’d be-taken up 
all the time.” 

“ Have you ever been arrested?” 

“Tve only been in court once,” said 
Oliver. “I’ve been stopped a dozen 
times.” 

“What did they do the other times— 
warn you?” 

“Warn me?” laughed Oliver. “What 
they did was to get in with me and ride a 
block or two, out of sight of the crowd; and 
then I slipped them a ten-dollar bill and 
they got out.” 

To which Montague responded, “Oh, I 
see!” 

They turned into a broad macadamized 
road, and here were more autos, and more 
dust, and more racing. Now and then they 
crossed a trolley or a railroad track, and 
here was always a warning sign; but Oliver 
must have had some occult way of knowing 
that the track was clear, for he never 
seemed to slow up. Now and then they 
came to villages, and did reduce speed; but 
from the pace at which they went through, 
the villagers could not have suspected it. 

Outside the town they “hit it up” again; 
and half an hour later they came to a huge 
sign, “To the Hawk’s Nest,” and turned 
off. They ran up a hill, and came sud- 
denly out of a pine forest into view of a 
hostelry, perched upon the edge of a bluff 
overlooking the Sound. There was a 
broad yard in front, in which automobiles 
wheeled and sputtered, and a long shed that 
was lined with them. 

Half-a-dozen attendants ran to meet 
them as they drew up at the steps. They 
all knew Oliver, and two fell to brushing 
his coat, and one got his cap, while another 
took the car to the shed. Oliver had a tip 
for each of them; one of the things that 
Montague observed was that in New York 
you had to carry a pocketful of change, and 
scatter it about wherever you went. They 
tipped the man who carried their coats, and 
the boy who opened the door. In the 
washrooms they tipped the boys who filled 
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the basins for them, and those who gave 
them a second brushing. 

The piazzas of the inn were crowded 
with automobiling parties, in all sorts of 
strange costumes. It seemed to Montague 
that most of them were flashy people—the 
men had red faces and the women had loud 
voices; he saw one in a skyblue coat with 
bright scarlet facing. It occurred to him 
that if these women had not worn such 
large hats, they would not have needed 
quite such a supply of the bright-colored 
veiling which they wound over the hats and 
tied under their chins, or left to float about 
in the breeze. 

The dining-room seemed to have been 
built in sections, rambling about on the 
summit of the cliff. The side of it facing 
the water was all glass, and could be taken 
down. The ceiling was a maze of stream- 
ers and Japanese lanterns, and here and 
there were orange-trees and palms and 
artificial streams and fountains. Every 
table was crowded, it seemed; one was half 
deafened by the clatter of plates, the voices 
and laughter, and the uproar of a negro 
orchestra of.banjos, mandolins and guitars. 
Negro waiters flew here and there, and a 
huge, stout head-waiter, who was pirouet- 
ting and strutting, suddenly espied Oliver, 
and made for him with smiles of welcome. 

“Yes, sir—just come in, sir,” he said, and 
led the way down the room to where, in a 
corner, a table had been set for sixteen or 
eighteen people. There was a shout, 
“Here’s Ollie!” and a pounding of glasses 
and a chorus of welcome—“ Hello, Ollie! 
You’re late, Ollie! What’s the matter—car 
broke down?” 

Of the party, about half were men and 
half women. Montague braced himself 
for the painful ordeal of being introduced to 
sixteen people in succession, but this was 
considerately spared him. He shook hands 
with Robbie Walling, ʻa tall and rather 
hollow-chested young man with long 
yellow mustaches, and with Mrs. Robbie, 
who bade him welcome and presented him 
with the freedom of the company. 

Then he found himself seated between 
two young ladies, with a waiter leaning over 
him to take his order for the drinks. He 
said, a little hesitatingly, that he would like 
some whisky, as he was about frozen; upon 
which the girl on his right remarked, 
“You'd better try a champagne cocktail— 
yowll get your results quicker.” She 
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added, to the waiter, “Bring a couple of 
. them, and be quick about it.” 

All of the party were young—he judged 
that he was the oldest person there. They 
were not of the flashily dressed sort, but no 
one would have had to look twice to know 
that there was money in the crowd. They 
had had their first round of drinks, and 
started in to enjoy themselves. They were 
all intimates, calling each other by their 
first names. Montague noticed that these 
names always ended in “ie”—there was 
Robbie and Freddie and Auggie and Clarrie 
and Bertie and Chappie; if their names 
could not be made to end properly, they had 
nicknames instead. 

Conversation was general about the table, 
but it was not easy conversation to follow. 
It consisted mostly of what is known as 
“joshing” and involved acquaintance with 
intimate details of personalities and past 
events. Also, there was a great deal of 
slang used, which kept a stranger’s wits on 
the jump. However, Montague concluded 
that all his deficiencies were made up for by 
his brother, whose sallies were the cause of 
the loudest laughter. Just now he seemed 
to the other more like the Oliver he had 
known of old. 


Fantastic Lunch of the Idle Rich 


Some one had worked hard over the 
ordering of this lunch—to secure the max- 
imum of explosive effect. They called 
it a “topsy-turvy” luncheon. It began 
with ice cream, molded in fancy shapes 
and then buried in white of egg and baked 
brown. Then there was a turtle soup, 
thick and green and greasy; and then— 
horror of horrors—a great steaming plum- 
pudding. It was served in a strange phe- 
nomenon of a platter, with six long silver 
legs; and the waiter set it in front of Robbie 
Walling and lifted the cover with a sweeping 
gesture—and then removed it and served it 
himself. Montague had about made up 
his mind that this was the end, and began 
to fill up on bread and butter, when there ap- 
peared cold asparagus, served in individual 
silver holders resembling andirons. Then 
—appetite now being sufficiently whetted 
—there came quail, in piping hot little 
casseroles; and then half a grape-fruit set in 
a block of ice and filled with wine; and then 
little squab ducklings, bursting fat, and an 
artichoke; and then a café parfait; and then 
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—as if to crown the audacity—huge thick 
slices of roast beef! Montague had given up 
long ago—he could keep no track of the 
deluge of food which poured forth. And 
between all the courses there were wines of 
precious brands, tumbled _helter-skelter— 
sherry and port, champagne and claret and 
liqueur. 

The meal was over at four o’clock. By 
that time most of the other parties were far 
on their way to New York, and the inn was 
deserted. They possessed themselves of 
their belongings, and one by one their cars 
whirled away toward “ Black Forest.” 

Montague had been told that it was a 
“shooting-lodge.” He had a vision of 
some kind of a rustic shack, and wondered 
dimly how so many people would be stowed 
away. When they turned off the main 
road, and his brother remarked, “Here we 
are,” he was surprised to see a rather large 
building of granite, with an archway span- 
ning the road. He was still more surprised 
when they whizzed through and went on. 

“ Where are we going?” he asked. 

“To ‘Black Forest,’” said Oliver. 

“ And what was that we passed?” 

“That was the gate-keeper’s lodge,” was 
Oliver’s reply. 


A Hunting Lodge 


They ran for about three miles upon a 
broad macadamized avenue, laid straight as 
an arrow’s flight through the forest; and 
then the sound of the sea came to them, and 
before them was a mighty granite pile, 
looming grim in the twilight, with a draw- 
bridge and moat, and four great castellated 
towers. “Black Forest” was built in 
imitation of a famous old fortress in 
Provence—only the fortress had forty small 
rooms, and its modern prototype had 
seventy large ones, and now every window 
was blazing with lights. A man does not 
let himself be caught twice in such a blunder; 
and having visited a “shooting-lodge”’ 
which had cost three quarters of a million 
dollars and was set in a preserve of ten 
thousand acres, he was prepared for Adi- 
rondack “camps” which had cost half a 
million and Newport “cottages” which had 
cost a million or two. 

Liveried servants took the car, and 
others opened the door and took their coats. 
The first thing they saw was a huge fire- 
place, a fireplace a dozen feet across, made 
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of great boulders, and with whole sections 
of a pine tree blazing in it. Underfoot was 
polished hardwood, with skins of bear and 
buffalo. The firelight flickered upon shields 
and battle-axes and broadswords, hung upon 
the oaken pillars; while between them were 
tapestries, picturing the Song of Roland and 
the battle of Roncesvalles. One followed 
the pillars of the great hall to the vaulted 
roof, whose glass was glowing blood-red in 
the western light. A broad stairway 
ascended to the second floor, which opened 
upon galleries about the hall. 

Montague went to the fire, and stood 
rubbing his hands before the grateful blaze. 
“Scotch or Irish, sir?” inquired a lackey, 
hovering at his side. He had scarcely given 
his order when the door opened and a 
second motor-load of the party appeared, 
shivering and rushing for the fire. In a 
couple of minutes they were all assembled— 
and roaring with laughter over “ Baby” de 
Mille’s account of how her car had run over 
a dachshund. “Oh, do you know,” she 
cried, “he simply popped!” 

Half-a-dozen attendants hovered about, 
and soon the tables in the hall were cov- 
ered with trays containing decanters and 
siphons. By this means everybody in 
the party was soon warmed up, and then 
in groups they scattered to amuse them- 
selves. 

There was a great hall for indoor tennis, 
and there were half-a-dozen squash-courts. 
Montague knew neither of these games, but 
he was interested in watching the water-polo 
in the swimming-tank, and in studying the 
appointments of this part of the building. 
The tank, with the walls and floor about it, 
was all of marble; there was a bronze 
gallery running about it, from which one 
might gaze into the green depths of the 
water. There were luxurious dressing- 
rooms for men and women, with hot and 
cold needle-baths, steam-rooms with rub- 
bers in attendance, and weighing- and 
lifting-machines, electric machines for pro- 
ducing “violet rays,” and electric air-blasts 
for the drying of the women’s hair. 

He watched several games, in which men 
and women took part; and later on, when 
the tennis and other players appeared, he 
joined them in a plunge. Afterwards he 
entered one of the electric elevators and was 
escorted to his room, where he found his 
grip unpacked, and his evening attire laid 
out upon the bed. 
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233 
Scenes at a House Party 


It was about nine when the party went 
into the dining-room, which opened upon a 
granite terrace and loggia facing the sea. 
The room was finished in some rare black 
wood, the name of which he did not know; 
soft radiance suffused it, and the table was 
lighted by electric candles set in silver 
sconces, and veiled by silk shades. It 
gleamed with its load of crystal and silver, 
set off by scattered groups of orchids and 
ferns. The repast of the afternoon had 
been simply a lunch, it seemed—and now 
they had an elaborate dinner, prepared by 
Robbie Walling’s famous ten-thousand- 
dollar chef. In contrast with the uproar of 
the inn was the cloistral stillness of this 
dining-room, where the impassive attendants 
seemed to move on padded slippers, and the 
courses appeared and vanished as if by 
magic. Montague did his best to accustom 
himself to the gowns of the women, which 
were cut lower than any he had ever seen in 
his lite. i 

The conversation was the same as before, 
except that it was a little more general and 
louder in tone; for the guests had become 
more intimate, and as Robbie Walling’s 
wines of priceless vintage poured forth, they 
became a little “high.” The young lady 
who sat on Montague’s right was a Miss 
Vincent, a granddaughter of one of the 
sugar-kings; she was dark-skinned and 
slender, and had appeared at a recent lawn 
fête in the costume of an Indian maiden. 
The company amused itself by selecting an 
Indian name for her; all sorts of absurd 
ones were suggested, depending upon 
various intimate details of the young lady’s 
personality and habits. Robbie caused a 
laugh by suggesting “Little Dewdrop ”— 
it appeared that she had once been discov- 
ered writing a poem about a dewdrop; 
some one else suggested “ Little Raindrop,” 
and then Ollie brought down the house by 
exclaiming, “Little Raindrop in the Mud- 
puddle!” A perfect gale of laughter swept 
over the company, and it must have been a 
minute before they could recover their 
composure; in order to appreciate the humor 
of the sally it was necessary to know that 
Miss Vincent had “taken a cropper” at the 
last meet of the Long Island Hunt Club 
and been extricated from a slough several 
feet deep. 

This was explained to Montague by the 
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young lady on his left—one whose half- 
dressed condition caused him embarrass- 
ment. She was only About twenty, with a 
wealth of golden hair and the bright, inno- 
cent face of a child; he had not yet learned 
her name, for every one called her “ Cherub.” 
Not long after this she made a remark across 
the table to ‘‘Baby” de Mille, a strange 
jumble of syllables, which sounded like 
English, yet was not. Miss de Mille re- 
plied, and several joined in, until there was 
quite a conversation going on. “Cherub” 
explained to him that “ Baby” had invented 
a secret language, made by transposing 
letters; and that Ollie and Bertie were crazy 
to guess the key to it, and could not. 

The dinner lasted until late. The wine- 
glasses continued to be emptied, and to be 
magically filled again. The laughter was 
louder, and now and then there were 
snatches of singing; women lolled about in 
their chairs—one beautiful boy sat gazing 
dreamily across the table at Montague, now 
and then closing his eyes, and opening them 
more and more reluctantly. The attendants 
moved about, impassive and silent as ever; 
no one else seemed to be cognizant of their 
existence, but Montague could not help 
noticing them, and wondering what they 
thought of it all. 

When at last the party broke up, it was 
because the bridge-players wished to get 
settled for the evening. The others gath- 
ered in front of the fireplace, and smoked 
and chatted. At home, when one planned 
a day’s hunting, he went to bed early and 
rose before dawn; but here, it seemed, there 
was game a-plenty, and the hunters had 
nothing to consider save their own comfort. 

The cards were played in the vaulted 
“gun-room.” Montague strolled through 
it, and his eye ran down the wall, lined with 
glass cases and filled with every sort of 
firearm known to the hunter. He recalled, 
with a twinge of selfi-abasement, that he had 
suggested bringing his shotgun along! 

He joined a group in one corner, and 
lounged in the shadows, and studied 
“Billy” Price, whose conversation had so 
mystified him. *“ Billy,” whose father was 
a banker, proved to be a devotee of horses; 
she was a veritable Amazon, the one passion 
of whose life was glory. Seeing her sitting 
in this group, smoking cigarettes and 
drinking highballs, one might easily draw 
base conclusions about “Billy”? Price. 
But, as a matter of fact, she was made of 
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marble; and the men, instead of falling in 
love with her, made her their confidante 
and told her their troubles, and sought her 
sympathy and advice. 

Some of this was explained to Montague 
by a young lady, who, as the evening wore 
on, came in and placed herself beside him. 
“My name is Betty Wyman,” she said, 
“and you and I will have to be friends, 
because Ollie’s my side partner.” 

Montague had to meet her advances, so 
had not much time to speculate as to what 
the term “side partner” might he supposed 
to convey. Betty was a radiant little 
creature, dressed in a robe of deep crimson, 
made of some soft and filmy and compli- 
cated material; there was a crimson rose in 
her hair, and a living glow of crimson in her 
cheeks. She was bright and quick, like a 
butterfly, full of strange whims and im- 
pulses; mischievous lights gleamed in her 
eyes, and mischievous smiles played about 
her adorable little cherry lips. Some strange 
perfume haunted the filmy dress, and com- 
pleted the bewilderment of the intended 
victim. 

And then Betty sailed in to entertain him 
with little sketches of other members of the 
party. A phenomenon that had struck 
Montague immediately was the extraor- 
dinary freedom with which everybody in 
New York discussed everybody else. Asa 
matter of fact, one seldom discussed any- 
thing else; and it made not the least differ- 
ence though the person were one of your 
set—though he ate your bread and salt, and 
you ate his—still you would amuse yourself 
by pouring forth the most painful and 
humiliating and terrifying things about 
him. 

There was poor Clarrie Mason: Clarrie, 
sitting in at bridge, with an expression of 
feverish eagerness upon his pale face. 
Clarrie always lost, and it positively broke 
his heart, though he had ten millions laid by 
on ice. Clarrie went about all day, be- 
moaning his brother, who had been kid- 
napped. Had Montague not heard about 
it? Well, the newspapers called it a 
marriage, but it was really a kidnapping. 
Poor Larry Mason was good-natured and 
weak in the knees, and he had been carried 
off by a terrible creature, three times as big 
as himself, and with a temper like—oh, 
there were no words for it! She had been an 
actress, and now she had carried Larry 
away in her talons and was building a big 
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castle to keep him in—for he had ten 
millions, too, alas! 

And then there was Bertie Stuyvesant, 
beautiful and winning—the boy who had 
sat opposite Montague at dinner. Bertie’s 
father had been a coal man, and nobody 
knew how many millions he had left. 
Bertie was gay; last week he had invited 
them to a brook-trout breakfast—in No- 
vember—and that had been a lark! Some- 
body had told him that trout never really 
tasted good unless you caught them your- 
self, and Bertie had suddenly resolved to 
catch them for that breakfast. “They 
have a big preserve up in the Adirondacks,” 
said Betty; “and Bertie ordered his private 
train, and he and Chappie de Peyster and 
some others started that night; they drove I 
don’t know how many miles the next day, 
and caught a pile of trout—and we had 
them for breakfast the next morning! The 
best joke of all is that Chappie vows they 
were so full they couldn’t fish, and that the 
trout were caught with nets! Poor Bertie— 
somebody’ll have to separate him from that 
decanter now!” 

From the hall there came loud laughter, 
with sounds of scuffling, and cries, “ Let 
me have it!””—“ That’s Baby de Mille,” said 
Miss Wyman. “She’s always wanting to 
rough-house it. Robbie was mad the last 
time she was down here; she got to throwing 
sofa-cushions, and upset a vase.” 

“TIsn’t that supposed to be good form?” 
asked Montague. 

“Not at Robbie’s,” said she. “Have you 
had a chance to talk with Robbie yet? 
You'll like him—he’s serious like you.” 

“ What’s he serious about ?” 

“About spending his money,” said 
Betty. “That’s the only thing he has to be 
serious about.” 

“Has he got so very much?” 

“Thirty or forty millions,” she replied, 
“but then, you see, a lot of it’s in the inner 
companies of his railroad system, and it 
pays him fabulously. And his wife had 
money, too-—she was a Miss Mason, you 
know, her father’s one of the steel crowd. 
We’ve a saying that there are millionaires, 
and then multimillionaires, and then 
Pittsburg millionaires. Anyhow, the two of 
them spend all their income in entertaining. 
It’s Robbie’s fad to play the perfect host— 
he likes to have lots of people round him. 
He does put up good times—only he’s so 
very important about it, and he has so 
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many ideas of what is proper! I guess most 
of his set would rather go to Mrs. Jack 
Warden’s any day; I’d be there to-night, if 
it hadn’t been for Ollie.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Jack Warden?” asked 
Montague. 

“Haven’t you ever heard of her?” said 
Betty. “She used to be Mrs. Van Am- 
bridge, and then she got a divorce and 
married Warden, the big lumber man. 
She used to give ‘boy and girl’ parties, in 
the English fashion; and when we went © 
there we'd do as we please—play tag all 
over the house, and have pillow-fights, and 
ransack the closets and get up masquerades! 
Mrs. Warden’s as good-natured as an old 
cow. You'll meet her sometime—only 
don’t you let her fool you with those soft 
eyes of hers! You’ll find she doesn’t mean 
it; it’s just that she likes to have handsome 
men hanging round her.” 

At one o’clock a few of Robbie’s guests 
went to bed, Montague among them. He 
left two tables of bridge-fiends sitting 
immobile, the women with flushed faces 
and feverish hands, and the men with cigar- 
ettes dangling from their lips. There were 
trays and decanters beside each card-table; 
and in the hall he passed three youths stag- 
gering about in each other’s arms and 
feebly singing snatches of ‘“‘coon-songs.” 


A Society Hunt on a Game Preserve 


Montague had entered his name in the 
order-book to be called at nine o’clock. 
The man who awakened him brought him 
coffee and cream upon a silver tray, and 
asked him if he would have anything 
stronger. He was privileged to have his 
breakfast in his room, if he wished; but he 
went downstairs, trying his best to feel 
natural in his elaborate hunting-costume. 
No one else had appeared yet, but he found 
the traces of last night cleared away, and 
breakfast ready—served in English fashion, 
with urns of tea and coffee upon the buffet. 
The grave butler and his satellites were in 
attendance, ready to take his orders for any- 
thing else under the sun that he fancied. 

Montague preferred to go for a stroll 
upon the terrace, and to watch the sunlight 
sparkling upon the sea. The morning was 
beautiful—everything about the place was 
so beautiful that he wondered how men and 
women could live here and not fecl the 
spell of it. 
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“ Billy ” Price came down shortly after- 
ward, clad in a khaki hunting-suit, with knee 
kilts and button-pockets and gun-pads and 
Cossack cartridge-loops. She joined him 
ina stroll down the beach, and talked to him 
about the coming winter season, with its 
leading personalities and events—the Horse 
Show, which opened next week, and the 
prospects for the opera, and Mrs. de 
Graffenried’s opening entertainment. When 
they came back, it was eleven o’clock, and 
they found most of the guests assembled, 
nearly all of them looking a little pale and 
uncomfortable in the merciless morning 
light. As the two came in they observed 
Bertie Stuyvesant by the buffet, in the act 
of gulping down a tumbler of brandy. 
“Bertie has taken up the ‘no-breakfast 
fad,’” said Billy, with an ironical smile. 

Then began the hunt. The equipment of 
“Black Forest” included a granite building, 
steam-heated and elaborately fitted, in 
which an English expert and his assistants 
raised imported pheasants—magnificent 
bronze-colored birds with long floating 
black tails. Just before the opening of the 
season they were dumped by thousands into 
the covers—fat, and almost tame enough to 
be fed by hand; and now came the “ hunters.” 

First they drew lots—for they were to 
hunt in pairs, a man and a woman. Mon- 
tague drew Miss Vincent—‘ Little Rain- 
drop in the Mud-puddle.” Then Ollie, 
who was master of ceremonies, placed them 
in a long line, and gave them the direction; 
and at a signal they moved through the 
forest. Following each person were two 
attendants, to carry the extra guns and 
reload them; and out in front were men to 
beat the bushesand scare the birds into flight. 

Now Montague’s idea of hunting had 
been to steal through the bayou forests, and 
match his eyes against those of the wild 
turkey, and shoot off their heads with a rifle 
bullet. So, when one of these birds rose in 
front of him, he fired, and the bird dropped; 
and he could have done it forever, he 
judged—only it was stupid slaughter, and 
it sickened him. However, if the creatures 
were not shot, they must inevitably perish 
in the winter snows; and he had heard that 
Robbie sent the game to the hospitals. 
Also, the score was being kept, and Miss 
Vincent, who was something of a shot her- 
self, was watching him with eager excite- 
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ment, being wild with desire to beat out 
“Billy” Price and Chappie de Peyster, who 
were the champion shots of the company. 
“Baby” de Mille, who was on his left, and 
who could not shoot at all, was blundering 
along, puffing for breath and eying him 
enviously; and the attendants at his back 
were trembling with delight and murmuring 
their applause. So he shot on, as long as 
the drive lasted, and again on their way 
back, over a new stretch of the country. 
Sometimes the birds would rise in pairs, 
and he would drop them both; and twice, 
when a blundering flock took flight in his 
direction, he seized a second gun and 
brought down a second pair. When the 
day’s sport came to an end, his score was 
fifteen better than his nearest competitor, 
and he and his partner had won the day. 

They crowded round to congratulate 
him; first his partner, and then his rivals, 
and his host and hostess. Montague found 
that he had suddenly become a person of 
consequence. Some who had previously 
taken no notice of him, now became aware 
of his existence; proud society belles con- 
descended to make conversation with him, 
and Clarrie Mason, who hated de Peyster, 
made note of a way to annoy him. As for 
Oliver, he was radiant with delight. 
“ When it came to horses and guns, I knew 
you’d make good,” he whispered. 

Leaving the game to be gathered up in 
carts, they made their way home, and there 
the two victors received their prizes. The 
man’s consisted of a shaving-set in a case of 
solid gold, set with diamonds. Montague 
was simply stunned, for the thing could not 
have cost less than one or two thousand 
dollars. He could not persuade himself 
that he had a right to accept of such hospi- 
tality, which he could never hope to return. 
He was to realize in time that Robbie lived 
for the pleasure of thus humiliating his fel- 
low men. 

After luncheon, the party came to an end. 
Some set out to return as they had come; 
and others, who had dinner engagements, 
went back with their host in his private car, 
leaving their autos to be returned by the 
chauffeurs. Montague and his brother 
were among these; and about dusk, when 
the swarms of working-people were pouring 
out of the city, they crossed the ferry and 
took a cab to their hotel. 


(To be continued) 


On th’ desk tv each member... 


will be a tillyantyscope, a con- 


thrivance be which, when th’ mimber is previnted be work 
or fatigue frm attindin’ th’ session, he can hear what's goin’ 
on in th’: house 
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WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “I 
see Congress is in session again. Fr’m far 
an’ near they’re gathered, cheerfully leaving 
their pleasant homes to meet undher th’ 
imposin’ tin dome iv th’ capitol. They 
call it imposin’ because ’tis made iv tin 


an’ looks like marble. There they’ll meet 
an’ make laws that th’ Supreem Coort will 
aftherwards declare illegal if it hasn’t re- 
formed, utter manny speeches an’ print 
more, pass pension bills an’ injuryous epi- 
thets, an’ thin come home an’ go to wurruk 
f’r a living. 


City and Country Congressmen 


“Be hivens, I wudden’t at all mind bein’ 
a Congressman. It’s a good job now. 
Time was whin if anny wan had offered me 
a seat in Congress I’d hit him with some- 
thing hard. Whin I was captain in me 
precint an’ was a power in pollyticks no 
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Th elder statesmen... first divided all th’ 

ra-aly important offices that wud bring 

a man into close touch with th’ gr-reat 
minds that conthrol high finance 


wan wud dare to insult me with anny such 
proposition. No, sir. No rale statesman 
iver thought iv goin’ to Congress. Laste- 
ways not if he lived in a large financial 
centher. In th’ meadows, where there are 
on’y two or three jobs betther thin husking 
corn, ’twas different. Th’ result is, Hin- 
nissy, that Congress has been conthrolled 
be statesmen with milk on their boots, who 
take three seasons at Wash’nton to larn 
that ye can’t light a pipe at an incandiscint 
ilicthric bulb. But in th’ methropuluses 
iv th’ counthry th’ man that wint to Con- 
gress was a man that cudden’t get three 
votes f’r coroner. Whin th’ elder states- 
men got together to make up a slate they 
first divided all th’ ra-aly important offices 
that wud bring a man into close touch with 
th’ gr-reat minds that conthrol high fi- 
nance. Just as they were puttin’ on their 
coats to go home some wan said: ‘It’s 
hardly worth mintionin’, but we haven’t 
nomynated anny wan f’r Congress.’ ‘That’s 
right, says th’ Boss, ‘Pd clane f’rgot, 
Mike. Pll lave it to ye to pick out some 
good blathrer f’r th’ job. I have an’ 
appointment with th’ prisident iv th’ 
gas comp’ny an’ Pm late now.’ An’ 
Mike picked out a young fellow that hadn’t 
done much at th’ practice iv th’ law, but 
had a voice that wud lure a crowd away 
frm a mock auction sale, an’ he made 
forty speeches a night while th’ rale states- 
man that was runnin’ f’r sheriff colonized 
in th’ first ward, an’ he thriumphantly 
pulled through with th’ rest iv th’ ticket, 
an’ wint down to th’ nation’s capital an’ 
sarved his counthry with illusthrees suc- 
cess, votin’ th’ way he was told, an’ come 
back at th’ end iv two years to receive th’ 
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plaudits iv his constituents an’ found that 
his job had been given to a wealthy re- 
tired brewer. 


The Price of Votes 


“But ‘tis diff’rent now. Th’ attacks 
iv reckless agytators an’ a misguided press 
has made it impossible f’r wan gintleman 
to hand a piece iv money to another 
gintleman. Capital is timid iv pollyticks 
an’ pollyticks is timid iv capital. Manny 
a man in th’ ligislachure iv our fair state 
wud be glad to thrade his vote on th’ 
stock-yards bill fr a sthraw hat. I wud- 


den’t be surprised anny day to see signs 


Whin a leader tv high finance has a proj- 

ict to put through he’s afraid to show it 

to a statesman, an’ th statesmen are afraid 
to look at it 


in th’ state-house window: ‘ This vote, good 
as new, two dollars an’ fifteen cints. Was 
tin thousand.’ Capital an’ statesmanship 
wanst wint hand in hand. Now they are 
esthranged be crool gossip befure th’ 
grand jury. Whin a leader iv high finance 
has a projict to put through he’s afraid 
to show it to a statesman, an’ th’ states- 
men are afraid to look at it. He submits 
it to a comity composed iv riprisinta- 
tives iv th’ Epworth League, th’ Young 
Men’s Christyan Assocyation, th’ Daughters 
iv th’ King an’ th’ Father Macchew 
Timp’rance Union, an’ if they say it’s 
right, there’s nawthin’ in it f’r him, an’ he 
goes no further. It’s har’ly possible f'r 
a statesman to live, there’s so much marked 
money in circulation. Dorsey, th’ wealthy 
plumber, was in here yesterday, an’ he was 
much worked up over th’ situation. ‘It’s 
tur-rble,’ says he. ‘Wanton assaults on 
our institutions has impaired confidence,’ 
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says he. ‘No wan knows where he stands,’ 
says he. ‘I believe ye’re right,’ says I. 
‘I just heerd that th’ state sinitor fr’m our 
disthrict was sellin’ his autymobil,’ says I. 


All the Comforts of Home 


“Be hivens, I shudden’t wondher if a 
gr-reat manny sthrong men wud be dhriven 
into Congress be th’ sthringency. It ain’t 
such a bad place, d’ye mind. I see be th’ 
pa-apers that th’ governmint has put up a 
sumchuse palace f’r th’ comfort iv th’ 
nation’s lawgivers, as Hogan calls thim. 
It’s a mansion where they will have all th’ 
comforts iv home an’ manny that are not 
home-like, but betther. Ivry Congressman 
will have a room to himself, decorated in 
mahogany, inlaid with pearls, where he 
can put his feet on an ebony desk an’ throw 
his peanut shells an’ apple cores into 
myriad lapus lazuly cuspydors. Adjinin’ 
each room there will be a bath, which a 
Congressman can take or leave, as th’ 
mood seizes him. Beside each tub there 
will be specific insthructions, prepared be 
thrained government experts, f’r th’ use 
iv th’ bath in case iv necessity. ‘Insert 
plug firmly in bottom iv tub; turn faucet 
at right. Congressmen are respectfully 
requested to remove shoes before en- 
thering.? An’ so on. Downstairs there 
will be a Turkish bath, where Congressmen 
can be invigorated afther settin’ up all 
night discussin’ th’ river an’ harbor bill 
with th’ head waiter. On th’ desk iv each 
member, th’ pa-aper says, there will be a 
tillyantyscope, a conthrivance be which, 


Ifs a mansion where they will have all 
th’ comforts iv home an’ manny that are 
not home-like, but betther 
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when th’ mimber is previnted be work or 
fatigue fr’m attindin’ th’ session, he can 
hear what’s goin’ on in th’ house, an’ thin 
hang up th’ receiver an’ remark: ‘Cy 
Lumley is still gassin’ about th’ tariff. 
How manny cards?’ 


The Fly in the Ointment 


“Im pained to obsarve that in this 
here home iv oryental luxury there is no 
bar. That is what ye might call th’ fly 
in th’ ointment, th’ little rift within th’ 
flute as ye might say. But accordin’ to 
this pa-aper our riprisintatives are to 
blame if, amid th’ singin’ iv th’ canary 
bur-rds, th’ soft swish iv silk curtains an’ 
th’ startled cry iv th’ riprisintative fr’m 
Texas as he trips into th’ bath-tub, there 
is on’y such refreshment as Congress can 
carry up ina hat-box. It seems, Hinnissy, 
that a few years ago th’ house iv riprisinta- 
tives was sthruck be a gr-reat wave iv 
rayform. I don’t suppose that a braver 
lot iv lawmakers iver gathered together 
thin our riprisintatives in Congress. They 
are as bold as an old maid in a haunted 
house. It was not fear, but a respect f’r 
public opinion that made thim pass a bill 
abolishin’ a bar in th’ house. Says they: 
‘It is indeed onseemly that th’ accursed 
fluid shud be sold in th’ shadow iv th’ 
dome iv th’ capitol. F’r home an’ native 
land we'll sthrike a blow at this pernicious 
thraffic an’ pass it up to th’ sinit. Th’ 
vin’rable dhrenches iv that august assimbly 
won’t dare to cut off their supply.’ An’ 
so they sthruck down th’ dhragon, an’ 
waited f’r th’ sinit to shamefully restore 
it back to thim. But, Hinnissy, sinitors 
are not honored with th’ highest office in 
th’ gift iv th’ railroads because they have 
been caught blowin’ out th’ gas, an’ whin 
this here timp’rance ligislachion come up to 
th’ vin’rable men they give each other th’ 
wink, an’ th’ leader iv th’ sinit, a sage old 
gintleman who cud dance on a bass dhrum 
without makin’ a sound, rose an’ says he: 
‘Th’ lower house has honored itself be 
this action. Far be it fr’m th’ sinit to 
withhold its consint fr’m anny movement 
to protect th’ firesides iv our counthry again 
th’ incursions iv th’ Tempter. Th’ bar 
nestlin’ in th’ shadow iv th’ dome iv th’ 
capitol has been a disgrace to this here 
nation. I long ago quit pathronizing it, 
an’ had me own goods sint up, marked: 
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Z move we adopt this here timp’rance 
measure, singin’ “A Charge to Keep I 
Have” th’ while 


“Public dockymints; glass.” - I move we 
adopt this here timp’rance measure, singin’ 
“ A Charge to Keep I Have” th’ while, an’ if 
ye will all step out into th’ comity room 
afther th’ debate, I’ll give ye a touch iv 
something that’ll make ye f’rgit ye have a 
lumbar region,’ he says. An’ th’ bar was 
sthruck down an’ th’ glass that cheers a 
dimmycrat an’ ineebryates a raypublican 
was banished fr’m th’ shadow iv th’ dome 
iv th’ capitol an’ no mimber iv th’ naytional 
ligislachur can pollute his lips with th’ vile 
an’ insinyatin’ bev’rage onless he carries it 
up undher his arm. So there ye are. 


Making the Laws of a Nation 


“ But, lavin’ out th’ question iv dhrink, 
a Congressman ought to have a fine time 
in surroundings that wud make Upton 
Sinclair stand on his head. If there was 
dhrink in th’ new building, manny Con- 
gressmen wud niver get no exercise what- 
iver. Thinkin’ it over, I’ve begun to 
dhream iv bein’ a Congressman. It’s a 
grand thing to make th’ laws iv th’ nation 
an’ not have annything to do about it. A 
young fellow goes to Congress afther a 
hard sthruggle again another young fellow. 
Somebody give him th’ nomynation an’ 
somebody ilicted him. He won on his 
personal popylarity, but it was a good 
thing f’r him that th’ candydate f’r county 
threasurer on th’ same ticket was more 
popylar. F’r weeks an’ weeks his pitcher 


smiled at ye fr’m th’ front window iv 
manny a cosey doggery, an’ manny an 
intilligent citizen pinted to it an’ says: 
‘Who’s he?’ Often an’ often he ad- 
dhressed tumulchuse meetings an’ asked 
thim what th’ raypublican party had done 
fr th’ counthry, an’ they didn’t know. He 
dhressed carefully f’r th’ part. He made 
no attimpt to pretind that he was a frind 
iv th’ people, but just hired a Prince Albert 
coat, a slouch hat an’ a white necktie an’ 
wint among th’ masses disguised as a 
hand-me-down Lincoln. On iliction day 
he was narvous an’ wondhered if th’ voters 
iv th’ third precint iv th’ sixth ward had 
taken to heart what he’d said about an 
increased navy. On th’ night iv th’ iliction 
he was a little cheered be goin’ down to a 
newspaper. office an’ seein’, about three 
o’clock in th’ mornin’, just before they shut 
off th’ cinnymitygraft, that with four 
hundherd an’ eighty out iv five hundherd 
precints missing Lazarus Mulquoon led 
be thirty votes. It was a week before 
annybody took th’ throuble to find out 
whether he was ilicted or not. He had to 
hire a man to go over th’ rayturns an’ buy 
th’ space in th’ newspaper to announce 
his gloryous victhry. 


Advice to a New Member 


“He come in here befure he wint to 
Wash’nton. He hadn’t been a Congress- 
man f’r more thin a few minutes, but he 
was already an habitchool Congressman. 
Th’ clothes he’d hired f’r th’ campaign 
had became a part iv him. He let his hair 
grow long, an’ he was as pale as he cud be, 


He dhressed carefully fr th’ part. He 

made no attimpt to pretind that he was a 

Jrind iv th’ people, but just hired a Prince 
Albert coat 
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an’ as thoughtful as his means wud allow. 
“Tis a gr-reat responsibility goin’ to Con- 
gress,’ says he. ‘With Congress in session 
’tis an even gr-reater responsibility stayin’ 
at home,’ says I. ‘There are manny an’ 
arjoos things f’r me to do,’ he says. ‘The 
constitution is attacked be its inimies,’ 
sayshe. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I’ve chased manny 
a Congressman out iv this place,’ says I, 
‘an’ I know something iv their dooties,’ 
says I. ‘I advise ye not to work too hard. 
Raymimber ye’re life is dedycated to th’ 
nation. Man can on’y do what man has 
done, an’ at th’ prisint time there are very 
few lives between th’ raypublic an’ des- 
thruction,’ says I. ‘Not more thin siventy- 
five millyons,’ says I. ‘Go aisy. In th’ 
arly part iv th’ session I wud do no more 
thin to reform th’ tariff, consthruct a 
larger navy, abolish th’ pension system, be 
ilicted speaker an’ rewrite th’ declaration iv 
indypindance. As ye go on an’ become 
betther acquainted with ye’er surroundings 
ye can spread a little,’ says I. ‘But there 
is on’y wan thing I sthrongly advise ye to 
do, an’ that is beware iv th’ constitution 
an’ Joe Cannon. They look simple, but 
they don’t mean what they say,’ says I. 
‘I will storm th’ battlemints iv corruption,’ 
says he. ‘An’ if ye iver carry thim, stick,’ 
says I. 


The Demosthenes of the Sixth Ward 
“Whin he wint to Wash’nton I followed 


his career as much as I cud in th’ palajeems 
iv our liberties. 


Ee as N Th’ palajeems 
y iv our liberties 
eae don’t exhaust 


anny wan with 
news about Con- 
gressmen. ’Tis 
a good dale aisier 
to follow th’ ca- 
reer iv a light- 
weight pugylist thin th’ career iv wan iv 
th’ nation’s lawgivers. An’ more in- 
threstin’. But fr’m time to time I saw a 
line in th’ pa-aper that showed me frind 
Mulquoon, th’ Demostheens iv th’ sixth 
ward, was carvin’ -his name high on th’ 
pillars iv th’ raypublic. He had no sooner 
appeared in th’ house thin he got a good 
seat next to th’ dure in a dhraft. Th’ 
clerk iv th’ house was so much pleased 
with him that he repeated his name siv’ral 
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Th’ speaker thried to concilyate him be 

givin him a place on th’ minority iv th 

comity on th’ dhrainage wv th’ agricool- 
chral departmint buildin’ 


times diff’rently amist gr-reat laughter. 
Th’ speaker thried to concilyate him be 
givin’ him a place on th’ minority iv th’ 
comity on th’ dhrainage iv th’ agricool- 
chral departmint buildin’. Afther he had 
been in Congress fr three months th’ 
prisident, hearin’ iv his fame, sint him an 
invitation to th’ New Year’s rayception at 
th’ White House, an’ shook hands with him. 
Th’ iditor iv th’ Congressional Directhry in- 
vited him to write his own autybiography 
an’ go as far as he liked. Bein’ a modest 
fellow he left out all reference to th’ fact 
he had whoopin’ cough whin he was five 
years old. Th’ suparb charackter iv his 
oratory affected even th’ cynical iditor iv 
th’ Congressional Record, an’ he invited 
him to sind all his speeches to that cilly- 
brated publycation. Me cellar is full iv 
thim. Grajully he won th’ respect iv all 
around him. He had a speakin’ acquaint- 
ance with manny mimbers, an’ even th’ 
little pages grew to so revere him that they 
wud often come whin he called. He re- 
tired at th’ end iv his first term, havin’ 
faithfully an’ hon’rably sarved his counthry 
be not inthrojoocin’ anny ligislation that 
had a chance iv passing. But he’s been a 
Congressman iver since. He’ll always be 
wan, poor man. It took.” 


Why Congress Goes on and Nobody 
Cares 


“°’Twud be betther f’r th’ counthry if 
Congress niver met,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“Don’t be cross with it,” said Mr. Doo- 
ley. “It does no harm. Why not let thim 
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git together an’ discuss th’ tariff, foreign 
alfairs, th’ navy, th’ threeasury, th’ post- 
office departmint an’ other questions iv 
no importance? Th’ on’y raison Con- 
gress goes on an’? nobody cares is that 
it niver dales with subjicks that anny 
wan else iver talks about onless they are in 
dhrink. Who iver heerd iv two sensible 
men discussin’ th’ river an’ harbor bill 
—or wan sensible woman? Did you an’ 
ye’er wife iver set down at night an’ debate 
th’ pension system or free rural delivery, 
great subjicks that ivry day f’r three months 
will sind Congress to th’ flure? No, sir. 
That’s th’ reason why we can put up with 
governmints, because they’re always kept 
busy attindin’ to matthers iv no importance. 
Annything that’s important enough to need 
attindence PII niver pass over to a collec- 
tion iv lawyers fr’m th’ rural disthricks. 
Whin ye sce me with me face convulsed in 
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passion an’ anger gleamin’ fr’m me eye, 
’tis not about th’ railroad situation I’m 
thinkin’, but about me tight shoes. Whin 
ye see me with me head bowed in thought, 
it’s not wondhrin’ about th’ threeasury 
surplus I am, but meditatin’? on how I’m 
goin’ to raise th’ money fr th’ monthly 
rent. No, sir; as th’ pote says, I care not 
who makes th’ laws iv me counthry, so Jong 
as I make enough to get along. Whiniver 
Congress gets passing laws on th’ care iv 
childher or th’ previntion iv baldness, 
thinkin’ men will go to Congress.” 

“Yed injye bein’ in Congress,” said 
Mr. Hennessy. “Ye like to talk, an’ 
nawthin’ ye say iver come to anny- 
thing.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “Pd be as 
happy there as I am here, knowin’ there 
ain’t annything in th’ wurruld I can do 
an’ thin thryin’ to do it.” 


‘*Mr. Dooley” is appearing exclusively in The American 


Magazine. 
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TRAVELER 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


ISS SARAH’S great day 
dawned serene and prom- 
) ising. Miss Sarah rose 
early to doa few remaining 
things; at one of them she 
hesitated, irresolute. 

“Bismarck,” she said, 
looking down sorrowfully at the great gray 
fellow, “I don’t like to leave vou behind a 
mite. Not but vou'd be perfectly safe over 
to Marthy Flage’s—it ain't that. But 
seems so selfish, me going traveling and vou 
staving to home. You are just as deserving 
of a good time—Bismarck, Il take you! 
You're going traveling, Bismarck!” 

She got a covered basket and lined it 
comfortably. Bismarck’s lunch she put up 
with her own, wrapped as daintily in care- 
fully-ironed tissue paper. It was getting 
close to time to start—Miss Sarah called 
within an hour close—and she must say 


good-by to the neighbors. Putting on her 
shabby little black bonnet as hurriedly as 
her excited old fingers would allow, pinning 
her shabby black shawl, locking her shabby 
little house—Miss Sarah’s world was in a 
whirl; the very air palpitated with action. 
Only Bismarck, placidly marveling in his 
comfortable prison, was calm. 

She made a second round of doors and 
windows, looked a last loving time into all 
the shabby little rooms and then at last was 
ready. There had been room in the valise 
for the lunch-box and the hand usually 
reserved for that was free for Bismarck’s 
heavy basket. Miss Sarah took it up and, 
balanced by the heavy bag in the other 
hand, went laboriously down the sunny, 
morning road. But Miss Sarah’s soul was 
unimpeded—light. 

The great day was an annual happening. 
Once every year Miss Sarah “traveled.” 
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It was her red-letter day to which she looked 
forward eagerly and upon which she hap- 
pily looked back. There had been, count- 
ing this great day, a round dozen of them. 
Miss Sarah was sixty-seven. She made her 
gentle, happy plans for many more travel- 
ings. 

In the valise were all her best things 
folded with exquisite care. The sleeves of 
the best black dress were stuffed with soft 
paper as Miss Sarah had read was proper 
for best sleeves. The nightdress Miss 
Sarah had folded so painstakingly had 
never been, might never be, worn. It was a 
sacred nightdress, dedicated to this yearly 
going abroad. All the daintiness of lace and 
cambric that Miss Sarah’s lean old body 
craved to clothe itself in was concentrated 
in this one sheer and dainty garment. The 
consciousness that it was there in the valise 
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imparted a sense of luxuriousness and 
pride—made Miss Sarah walk a little 
straighter possibly and hold a little loftily 
her small gray head. 

At Marthy Flagg’s she set down her 
burdens and opened the kitchen door with 
country familiarity. The family was at 
breakfast. 

“Why, Miss Sarah—why/”—the last one 
due to the bonnet and shawl. 

“Yes, I’ve started on my travels. [I’m 
going to ketch the half-past-six train down 
to the Junction. I just stopped to say 
good-by—no,—no, I didn’t bring Bismarck 
for you to see to, Marthy. He’s going 
traveling too; it’s time he saw something o’ 
the world. |Good-by—good-by. Hope 
you'll have good hay-weather, Simeon,— 
hope the hens’ll lay well. Don’t you go to 
getting all het up now, Marthy, fleshy’s 


MISS SARAH WENT LABORIOUSLY DOWN THE SUNNY, MORNING ROAD: 
BUT HER SOUL WAS UNIMPEDED—LIGHT 
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you be! I wish you were all going, too,— 
good-by.” 

The plain, rough faces about the little 
kitchen table creased with the humor of the 
occasion, as they had creased on eleven pre- 
vious occasions when Miss Sarah came to 
say good-by. But underneath the humor 
was real tenderness. Marthy Flagg got up 
fleshily and plodded to the door. “We'll 
be glad to see you back,” she called after 
the carefully balanced little old figure dis- 
appearing down the road. “We shall miss 
you,—miss—you!”’ 

Miss Sarah stopped a moment at all the 
houses, making her hurried, excited little 
farewells and wishing good things to every- 
body. At the house next to Marthy 
Flagg’s she hoped the baby would get well 
before she got back and the baby’s mother 
get a little snatch o’ rest. At the house 
beyond,—that they wouldn’t lose the 
pindling heifer she’d heard was taken sick 
again. Miss Sarah’s path to the station of 
the tiny branch road was strewn with gentle 
good wishes. Some one in Little River had 
named Miss Sarah the Wellwisher, and the 
name clung to her. It was not an empty 
title but went, every one knew, with gentle 
deeds. But to-day Miss Sarah had only 
time for the wishes. 

Aboard the one car that jerked and 
swayed directly behind the engine, Miss 
Sarah sank back with a long sigh. She 
hoped they would not start at once; she did 
not want to begin out of breath. And every 
moment, being precious, she longed to 
prolong. 

“We're going to start in a minute, Bis- 
marck,” she whispered into the basket. 
“You'll feel a jolt and we'll be going! PI 
open the basket and let you look out, 
maybe.” 

It was not a new “prospect” to Miss 
Sarah. She knew all the fields and pas- 
tures and scattered homes along the way,— 
which was not a long way,—to the Junction, 
But there were plenty of new things to see— 
new shingles on old roofs, new-planted 
crops, new little sunburned children. Miss 
Sarah watched the clotheslines and smiled 
with pleasure at the discovery of tiny long 
clothes on them. She held tightly in her 
arms the great soft bulk of Bismarck and 
made aloud her delighted comments. 
Already the new wine of youth and change 
and travel tingled in her old veins. 

In less than half an hour the little train 


jerked its modest way into the great train- 
shed of the Junction and the real excitement 
of the day began. What went before was 
only the thin soup that heralds the feast. 
Miss Sarah, valise and Bismarck, descended 
to the platform in a twitter of delicious 
anticipation. There was her own particular 
vantage point to secure if possible—the seat 
that commanded all entrances impartially 
and was nearest to the spot the train- 
announcer usually selected at which to 
shout his trains. It was empty! Jovously 
Miss Sarah bore down upon it. Quite 
familiarly and at her ease she threaded the 
crowd—Miss Sarah was an experienced 
traveler. 

This especial Junction was the meeting 
point of two great lines as well as of several 
little branches like the one to Little River. 
The big station had a fine, metropolitan air 
and was always filled with a bustling throng 
of tourists. Its restaurant and news-stand, 
waiting-room and long, covered platform, 
were Miss Sarah’s wonder and pride. As 
one of its old patrons she considered herself 
eligible to pride in its glories. 

The enjoyment began at once. The 
plain face under the black bonnet beamed 
good wishes on the entire roomful at large, 
then Miss Sarah proceeded to pick out her 
particular “folks.” That young mother 
over there in the corner jogging a fretting 
baby in a monotonous, patient way—Miss 
Sarah sat and watched her closely and 
made her interested inferences. The poor 
thing was tired out—then she’d been there 
a good while. The baby lurched and 
fumed futilely—then the baby was teething. 
It was hard to travel with a teething baby. 
Miss Sarah saw her first opportunity. 

“ Bismarck,’’—she set the big basket on 
the seat—‘‘you keep this place for me. 
I’m coming right back.” And crossing the 
room she accosted the young mother with 
the fretting child. 

“Dearie, you let me hold him a little spell. 
You come acrost and sit with me—there’s 
a seat next to mine. You’re all wore out.” 

Yes, oh yes, the young mother was all 
“wore out” and the chance to rest her 
arms was sorely needed. Moreover, Miss 
Sarah’s face was a plain index to her kind 
old heart. With a sigh of relief the young 
mother surrendered her uneasy burden and 
followed with her bags across the room to 
Bismarck. 

“But your train—you might miss it,” 
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she said as they sat down. Miss Sarah 
smiled and dandled the baby. 

“T’m going to stay all day,” Miss Sarah 
said with gentle finality. 

“Oh,” smiled the other, a little puzzled 
but reassured. “That’s a longer wait than 
mine, but, mercy, it seems as if Pd been 
here all day! I’ve got an hour more.” 

“Have you had anything to eat?—no 
breakjast? And been traveling all night! 
Well, now, you go get you a nice cup ©’ tea 
this minute. I'll be right here when you 
come back, an’ the baby, too! I shouldn’t 
be a mite surprised if he dropped off to 
sleep.” 

The young mother turned impulsively. 
“ I guess you’ve had plenty of babies of your 
own,” she said and wondered at the sudden 
dimming of the radiance in Miss Sarah’s 
eyes. The old face descended suddenly to 
the level of the tiny new face and the faded 
cheek touched softly the little, round, cool 
one. 

“No,” Miss Sarah sighed gently, “but 
I’ve had plenty of other folks’s. Other 
folks have been real good to me. If you 
can’t have your own that’s next best, my 
dear.” 

Trains came and went. The bustle was 
delightful to travel-hungry Miss Sarah, and 
the raucous, strained voice of the train- 
announcer was music in her ears. After the 
young mother and the baby went away she 
cast about her for new acquaintances, for 
Miss Sarah could not exist friendless for 
even aday. A lorn young maiden going off 
on her first quest for independence and 
hard-earned experiences, a raw youth in 
the awkward consciousness of his first long 
trousers, a frightened old woman, a garru- 
lous old man—Miss Sarah got acquainted 
with them all in a gentle, Miss-Sarah way. 
All their little stories opened to her and 
made interesting pages in her book of 
great days. “The Experiences of a Trav- 
eler,” it might aptly be called, and this 
would be the twelfth chapter. 

“Bismarck,” whispered Miss Sarah into 
the chinks of the big basket, “I’m having a 
beautiful time, aren’t you? And we’ve got a 
whole half day left! We’ll eat our dinner 
soon’s the Scared Old Woman’s train 
comes. I’ve got to see she gets on all 
right. It must be hard traveling when you 
ain’t used to it.” 

Miss Sarah was used to it. The con- 
fusion and clatter and din of voices only set 


Marthy Flagg got up fleshily and called after 

the carefully balanced little old figure dis- 

appearing down the road, ‘ We shall miss 
you,—miss—you !” 


her pulses beating a little faster than usual; 
she was serenely unafraid. The hard seats 
were “flowery beds of ease” to Miss Sarah. 
The slow hands of the great station clock 
moved too fast for her. 

“This is the Montreal through express, 
Bismarck, that’s coming now. Hear the 
man calling it out—stop purring and listen! 
You think of it—Montreal! Supposing we— 
Bismarck, it’s almost like going on it! You 
and me and the valise—’ Miss Sarah 
had ecstatic mental visions. Her old eyes 
gleamed. She had been in the same way 
to New York, to Boston,—to uttermost 
parts. In one great day one can, if rightly 
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minded, go so far. Miss Sarah was rightly 
minded. 

The family was on the through express, 
but, it would seem, not going through. 
Miss Sarah watched it alight on the plat- 
form, member by member. She counted 
excitedly. Nine! 

“ Nine, Bismarck! 
never remember nine before. 


That’s beautiful. I 
There’s a 


mother and aunt or nurse or something and’ 


the rests dear little children. 
coming toward our seat!” 

Babies and baggage, they stowed them- 
selves in a long row beginning beside Miss 
Sarah. Into the very next seat to her sank 
the mother of many with a long-drawn sigh. 
She was a dainty, naturally pretty woman, 
but travel-fretted and worn. The voice 
that should be sweet sounded rasped, im- 
patient. 

“ Well, we’re all here. Getting off and on 
is such nervous work! Give me the baby, 
Bergitta, and go and tell them all to move 
from their seats at the peril of their lives! 
Weve got two hours to wait and it may kill 
them, but so would getting run over! You’d 
better move Lawrence up nearer me and 
tell Elliott and Katherine they can play 
cat’s cradle—get them a string.” 

Bergitta was the maid, it seemed. Her 
round, pink and white Swedish face was 
frowning with anxiety. Seven were too 
many for one mother and one maid. Miss 
Sarah’s fingers and feet and heart tingled to 
help. She knew she should offer; it was 
only a matter of time. Suddenly she 
decided not to lose any time. 

“Couldn’t I take the baby?” She turned 
to the fretted mother. ‘“There’s so many 
others for you to see to. I could as well as 
not. Land a-living, better than not!” She 
laughed softly. “ When you don’t have any 
o’ your own it’s next best to hold other 
folks’s babies.” 

The dainty woman warmed to the plain 
old face. “Thank you, but he’s so afraid of 
strangers. He’s a little goosie, aren’t you, 
Ned? Yes, there are a good many of us 
when you count us up! But there ought to 
be two more. My husband had to give up 
coming at the last minute and the other 
maid failed me. I shall be thankful if we 
all get home whole!” 

“Oh, I guess you will, dearie.” Opti- 
mism was native to Miss Sarah. She was 
not conscious that she said “dearie ”; it was 
the audible symbol of a sympathy bound to 
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express itself. “Well, if the baby won’t 
come, let me take care of some o’ the 
others. If there’s one that’s a little nimbler 
’n the rest—” 

“There is,—Lawrence,” laughed the 
mother of seven, “but I could not think of 
imposing him upon a stranger!” 

““Impose him’ right on me,” com- 
manded Miss Sarah gently. “Is that him 
the nurse is bringing this way? Why, he’s 
a little dear. Little dear, don’t you want to 
know what I’ve got in my basket? Some- 
thing alive! If you’ll come here and sit 
with me——” 

Lawrence came, sidling. 

“Ts it a ’normous tiger?” 

“No, a ’normous—peek in, dearie, and 
see.” 

“Kitty!” Bismarck and Lawrence eyed 
each other at close quarters. In the liquid 
eyes of the great cat bewilderment was suc- 
ceeded by kindly condescension. The inter- 
rupted purring began again. It is to be 
questioned if any other feline but Bismarck 
would have purred contentedly in cap- 
tivity, with a roar of unaccustomed noises in 
his ear. Miss Sarah regarded him with 
pride. . 

“He likes to travel as much as any- 
body,” she said. “ Yes, dearie, you can pat 
him—gently, see, like I do. I know!—you 
sit right here beside him and take care o’ 
him for me! That will be beautiful.” As, 
indeed, it proved. The soft purring of Bis- 
marck combined with the unwonted activity 
to produce a soporific effect. Lawrence’s 
tumbled little head lopped heavily toward 
Miss Sarah’s lap, till it rested there in the 
abandonment of sound sleep. 

“Of all things! Bergitta, will you look!” 
the mother of Lawrence whispered. “He 
never goes to sleep when we’re traveling. 
If you knew the relief!” turning grate- 
fully to Miss Sarah. “You’ve bewitched 
him.” 

“No, no, not me,—Bismarck! He sang 
him to sleep, bless him!” And it might 
have been either the big gray cat or the tiny 
boy that Miss Sarah blessed. She was very 
happy; it was turning out such a beautiful 
day. Already so much had happened and 
there was time for so much more. Miss 
Sarah, perhaps it was well for her gentle 
equanimity, could not foresee what mar- 
velous happening was yet in store for her. 
At present the whirl and stir all about her 
and the warm spot on her knee where the 
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little head of Lawrence lay was all she 
needed of bliss. 

Gradually Miss Sarah and the mother of 
seven interchanged experiences, as women 
will. Miss Sarah listened in wonderment to 
chance reference to a great city mansion 
such as she had only dreamed of in her day- 
dreams—to careless mention of servants 
and horses, of wealth and luxury. Putting 
the random pieces together, it made a fairy 
story to Miss Sarah. She felt the first sharp 
pinch of envy. 

In her turn the mother of seven became 
possessed of the threadbare little details of 
Miss Sarah’s eventless existence. She was 
taken into confidence concerning the great 
day, which was to-day. 

“T come every year,” Miss Sarah said 
simply. “This time I brought Bismarck. 
There’s as much happening to us to-day as 
is likely to happen all the rest o’ the time 
till next year. Weve got to make it last 
over.” 

“But I dont understand — quite — 
Aren’t you going somewhere from here ?” 

Miss Sarah smiled. “Yes,” she said, 
“home! On the last train there is to go on. 
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Mebbe I didn’t make it real plain before. 
One day every year I come out here to the 
Junction—I live at Little River, a little 
ways off—and set here all day watching 
folks travel. It’s next best.” 

The mother of seven turned slowly and 
looked at the plain old face, across the 
little bridge of Lawrence. It had suddenly 
taken on pathos; she read in it a lifelong 
yearning to see the world. And this one day 
in a crowded railway junction had been her 
only way! It must last a year. 

A long express train thundered with echo- 
ings and re-echoings into the covered train- 
shed. There was renewed excitement and 
confusion. An outgoing stream of human- 
ity met an incoming one and the two 
appeared inextricably tangled. Miss 
Sarah’s longing eyes turned to follow the 
outrunning stream. 

“ Bergitta! Bergitta!” The mother of 
seven sprang to her feet. “This is our 
train—quick, give me the baby, Bergitta! 
You must get the children in line—no, you 
must take Lawrence! He wakes up so 
slowly; it will never do to wait iy 


“Pll line up the children,” interposed 
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Miss Sarah eagerly. She went about it in a 
capable way, as if she had always been 
accustomed to form little restless proces- 
sions and marshal them to the steps of 
waiting trains. When they were all safely 
lifted up she stood back, a useless little old 
woman again. The pleasant stir of excite- 
ment, the thrill of importance at being 
needed, the joy of pushing and hoisting 
little heavy bodies—they were all past 
things now. But Miss Sarah refused to be 
lonely or old. She smiled upward at the 
little faces as they appeared at the car 
windows and waved briskly back at the 
mother of seven. When the long train 
drew away she went back to Bismarck. 

“They’re gone but there’s more to come. 
There’s most three hours left, Bismarck! 
Any amount o’ beautiful things can hap- 
pen inside o’ three hours.” But Miss 
Sarah did not know it was to be one sad 
thing. 

From the other direction a train came 
lumbering under the big shed, starting up 
the echoes again. Miss Sarah straightened 
for action. Her morning zeal and keen 
relish for “traveling” had not in the least 
abated. She meant to make the most of the 
three hours that were left. And in her 
mind was already forming a resolve—she 
confided it to Bismarck—to come hereafter 
twice a year. 

“Before we get too old to come at all,” 
she said, “we must make the most of the 
time we can come, Bismarck. Yes, yes, you 
too. Aren’t you having a beautiful time? 
Oh, Bismarck, aren’t we having a beautiful 
time! It will be so hard to go home.” 

But Miss Sarah did not know. She went 
out on the platform to watch the new train 
unload its living freight—and its tiny dead 
one. She saw the little box lifted carefully 
down, but it was only a little box to her 
then. Miss Sarah in her yearly travelings 
had never come upon this phase of travel. 
It was the newness of it that for a merciful 
moment kept her ignorant. Then she saw 
the young mother in her black clothes go 
hurrying up toward the little white deal box 
and refuse to leave it. For an instant Miss 
Sarah caught sight of the stricken, wild 
young face. She went nearer and heard the 
wild words: 

“No, no, I won’t go! I tell you I shall 
stay with my baby! Do you think I would 
have her out here alone?” 

Miss Sarah could not hear the other voice, 
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but she could see the other face. It was a 
man’s, young and anguished. 

“Rest? Do you think I could rest in 
there? She was always afraid to be left 
alone. I always stayed with her! If she was 
your baby would you be willing—” Miss 
Sarah did not hear the rest of the poor, 
crazed speech, for her eyes were on the 
young man’s face and she saw that it was 
his baby. She saw him put tender, forcing 
hands on his wife, putting his own sorrowing 
aside till there was time for it. Miss Sarah, 
all the joy gone out of her day, stood gently 
in their way. 

“My dear, my dear!”—it was to the 
mother that she spoke—‘let me stay for 
you! You go with him and rest. Don't 
look at the outside © me and say she's a 
strange, old woman—look at my heart that 
loves little babies so! And they never are 
afraid o me— My dear, won’t you let me 


stay? I stay right close till you come 
back. Ill take good care o’ her!” The 
plain old face was no longer plain. The 


divine love of a forbidden mother for 
the little child she never was given trans- 
figured it, and the dead child’s mother 
saw. 

“She won’t be afraid with me,” whis- 
pered Miss Sarah. 

For nearly an hour she kept her watch. 
The rough men on the platform left her a 
wide, clear space and spoke low when they 
passed. She seemed to have the little box to 
herself in a great silence. Sounds and sights 
around her made no impress on her mind. 
She could almost look with the eyes of her 
aching pity through the little lid at the 
baby’s face. She knew it was beautiful. 
She knew the little hair was soft, the little 
hands were round and dimple-pricked. It 
broke her heart to have so beautiful a baby 
dead. 

She took care of it—and the baby was not 
afraid. Afterward when they had gone 
with the little box Miss Sarah stood in a 
strange daze till some one touched her arm. 
It was one of the rough men, indefinably 
akin at that moment to her—only his father- 
hood had not been forbidden him. 

“ You’ve stood an awful while—don't you 
want I should help you into the waitin’- 
room an’ fix you up nice?” She looked at 
him, still in her daze but smiling gently. 
“Oh, no, I am going home,” she said. 

There was a train two hours earlier than 
the last one that she usually took. She had 
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just time to get her bag and the heavy 
basket and get aboard it. She was in a 
little fever of hurry; she could not bear the 
thought of missing it. Once in the seat, she 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“We're going home, Bismarck. We’ll get 
there two hours sooner! There'll be time to 
sit on the porch a little while before we go to 
bed. We’re pretty tired, but home’s a good 
place to rest.” She felt old and homesick. 
“Traveling is kind o’ hard work—perhaps 
we’re too old to go again, Bismarck. I 
shpuldn’t wonder much. Seeing so many 
folks—” She shut her eyes. She did not 
want to see them all. 

“Tl make a cup o’ tea and get you 
your milk. Pll warm it! Wait till you 
see how good it tastes! Here, look out 
the window a minute and see how near 
we're getting!” 

At the little country station she alighted 
quickly. Its familiar shabbiness soothed 
her torn heart like the homely face of a 
friend. She gazed about her, comforted. 
In a window a row of gay geraniums 
flaunted their blossoms; Miss Sarah went 
up to them and sniffed them joyously. 
One or two buds she was sure had opened 
while she was gone. 

She walked away up the road, balancing 
her heavy burdens. The air felt pleasant 
on her old face, the trees nodded in it as if 
greeting her on her return—the very dust 
she waded through was soft, friendly dust. 
At the houses, as she came to them, she 
stopped a moment with eager interest in 
what had been happening during her 
travels. The pindling heifer was better 
again—they’d saved it after all! Miss Sarah 
was glad. -At the next house she was hap- 
pier still, for the baby had had a good day. 
He was sitting up in his little high chair 
playing languidly. 

“Oh, my dear!”—Miss Sarah dropped 
her burdens and went up to the weary 
little mother—* you’ve got so much to be 
thankful for that he isn’t in—that he’s in his 
little chair! You're tired out, poor dear, but 
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put your cheek down against his and feel 
how warm it is!” 

The next house was Marthy Flagg’s. 
Marthy came out to meet her. What in the 
world—as early as this! 

“You ain’t got tired of travelin’! Why, 
you’ve always waited till the last train!” 

“I did get tired,” Miss Sarah admitted, 
“along toward the last. It’s tiring work 
when you’re growing kind o’ old, Marthy. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I settled down now.” 

Marthy Flagg’s keen eyes were on the 
saddened face. What in the world ——— 

“ Weren’t things goin’ on same’s always? 
Didn’t anything happen?” 

“Yes,” Miss Sarah said gently. She 
began to search hurriedly in her bag. 
“Where’s the children? Here are the 
checkerberry lozenges. I got ’em the first 
thing, so not to forget. They’re in a new 
kind ©’ package, but I guess there’s just as 
many. And I got you a little something, 
Marthy,—just a little something to remem- 
ber the day by.” But Miss Sarah was 
aware, with a little shudder, that she did not 
want to remember the day. 

They tried to keep her to supper, but no, 
no, she must get home, she and Bismarck, to 
open the house and air it. She went hur- 
riedly so that they would not urge her. 
The big cat, still in the basket, stirred rest- 
lessly. 

“Yes, yes, pretty soon, but not duite 
yet!” Miss Sarah soothed him. “I want to 
let you out on your own doorstep. Here 
we are at the old chestnut, Bismarck,— 
were halfway from Marthy’s.” And a 
little farther along: “ We’re coming to the 
currant bushes now,—we’re past ’em. 
Bismarck, here’s the pump!” 

It was a beautiful pump. The tiny house, 
the shed, the little straggling bushes, were 
beautiful. Miss Sarah uncovered the 
basket and held out her arms as if to 
embrace them all—house, pump and great 
gray cat. 

“It’s good to get home, Bismarck!” she 
cried. 


THE DREAM-SPIRIT SINGS 


BY LYDIA, SCHUYLER 


Sleep—yet wake! 
Come with me 
Though thy feet quit not thy bed. 
We shall take, 
Buoyantly, 


Roads with glamour overspread. 


Sleep—yet wake! 
Ope thine eyes, 
Though their lids shall not unclose, 
Where I make 
Paradise 


That no daytime vision shows. 


Drawing now 
Cloud-wreaths back 
From the world of might-have-been, 
I shall go 
On a track 


Only by thy longings seen. ‘ 


Follow me: 
I will lead 
Where denial speaketh not; 
Thou shalt be 
Wholly freed 
From the limits of thy lot. 


Though the light 


Mock thy woe 


Until e’en thy longings tire, 


In the night, 


Journeying so, 


Thou shalt clasp thy soul’s desire. 
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OTHER THE SPLENDID WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT IN PRESERVING 

WEALTH WHICH, IF RIOTOUSLY INVADED, MIGHT HAVE TO BE 
REPLACED AT A COST OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


AUTHOR OF ‘* THE BLAZED TRAIL,” ‘THE FOREST,” ETC. 


We have asked Mr. White to tell this story just at this lime, when Congress is getting 
under way, because last winter the Forest Service was violently set upon through the 


medium of the Agricultural Appropriation Bill. The organized attack on the work of 
the Service was ably led in the Senate by Heyburn, Carter, Clark, Patterson and Fulton. 


Thev lost the battle, but promise more trouble this session —THeE EDITOR. 


hunts first of all two 
requisites. If they exist 
in abundance, he is happy 
and comfortable; if they 
lack, he must take his 
rest, and move on to more favored locali- 
ties. These two requisites are wood and 
water. 

And, curiously enough, these two necessi- 
ties of man’s abiding depend absolutely 
one on the other. Without rainfall the 
forests will not grow. Without the forests 
the rainfall is destructive rather than 
beneficent. In a naked country—whether 
artificially or naturally so—the water comes 
in great torrential floods followed by 
droughts. A covering of forest, on the 
other hand, retains the rainfall as would a 
sponge, distributing it slowly through 
regulated streams, holding it back against 
the needs of the dry season. Wherever 
the forests have been cut away, we are 
treated each spring to destructive floods, 
as has been many times proven in the 
valleys of those great rivers draining the 
sites of the old pine forests in the East. 
Contrariwise, in California, where the 
necessities of irrigation cause the people to 
pay great attention to such matters, it has 
been found by actual measurement that 
the stream-flow has increased twenty-five 
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per cent. since the establishment of effi- 
cient protection for the forest cover. 

Since these things are so, it follows 
naturally that sooner or later nations would 
see through the haze of immediate ex- 
pediency to the vital truth, forced home 
boldly on the individual camper. From 
this realization would come a system of 
forestry. 


Taking Hold Before It Is Too Late 


In Switzerland we find the earliest in- 
telligent treatment of the question. Switzer- 
land’s mountainous situation would have 
rendered her peculiarly liable to complete 
extinction by flood, avalanche and the 
erosion of the agricultural soil, once the 
natural protection was removed. But 
to-day Switzerland is prosperous and very 
much alive. Over one thousand years ago 
she possessed a forest system, and had 
developed a scientific forestry by the fif- 
teenth century. As early as Louis XIV 
France awoke to the fact that her forests 
and her life were draining away together. 
But it was too late. To-day she is spend- 
ing $34 an acre to reforest her watersheds. 
The same experience is costing Italy $20 
an acre. Italy is not a wealthy nation; 
yet she is appropriating cheerfully this 
enormous sum in the realization that on it 
depends the question as to whether or not 
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she will have to strike her tents. If we 
of the United States were called upon to 
replace at even Italy’s figure the trees now 
growing on the watersheds protected by our 
reserves, we should have to spend about 
three billion dollars! 

Only a few years ago the forest was our 
enemy here in America. Every step of 
the way must be cleared by the pioneer’s 
ax and guarded by his rifle. A tree was a 
foe to be got rid of as expeditiously as 
possible. To ingrained and inherited hos- 
tility succeeded indifference, which is but 
just beginning to yield ground to a more 
enlightened sentiment. This enlightened 
sentiment further encounters determined 
and unscrupulous opposition from the 
land-grabbers, the lumber stealers, the 
candidates for free grazing, and ail the rest 
of the various pirates and parasites that 
prey upon and cling to the rich spoils of 
our public domain. This opposition has 
this year determined to make its stand. 
By all means of sophistry and misrepre- 
sentation it is attempting to befog the issue 
in the public mind. It is a matter, very 
literally, of self-preservation, that the public 
should comprehend the motives that guide 
the issue. 


The Damage One Wrong Word Did 


National forestry in this country began 
with Cleveland’s administration, when that 
executive, under authority from Congress, 
set aside certain forests from the national 
lands. The act was a wise one, handi- 
capped by an unfortunate baptismal name. 
The new creations were termed “Forest 
Reserves”; and on the word “reserve” 
the representatives of the grabbers have 
been building their opposition ever since. 
Recently the official title has been changed 
to “National Forests,” a more accurately 
descriptive term. 

For the National Forests are not re- 
serves in the strict meaning of that word. 
A true reserve is a National Park. We 
have ten of the latter, comprising about 
two and a half million acres. The best 
known are of course the Yosemite and 
Yellowstone. In them no timber is cut, 
no water power is utilized, no game is 
killed. They are kept virgin, as mighty 
play-grounds for the people. 

But the National Forests are dedicated 
to no such purely esthetic purpose. 


Rather are they national farms of wood, of 
water power, of grazing, all for the public 
benefit. Every stick of timber fit to cut 
is there for cutting, every acre of pasturage 
is there for grazing, every natural advantage 
of any kind whatsoever is there to be 
utilized. Absolutely the only restrictions 
are those to safeguard waste and to prevent 
the permanent injury of the forest cover. 
Nor are these deferred benefits; for the 
future only. They are for immediate use 
—now—as soon as the consumer, big or 
little, needs them or their products. The 
sedulously fostered belief that they are not 
has done more to help the land grabbers 
than any other one thing. 


The Truth 


Any man living near a National Forest 
can obtain, scot free, all the timber he needs 
for his private purposes up to the value, in 
one year, of twenty dollars, which amount 
will buy quite a little timber on the stump; 
he can get it of a forest officer on the spot 
without having to unwind an inch of red 
tape. The trees are marked, and he goes 
and cuts.them. If he wants more than 
twenty dollars’ worth, he has to make 
application in form. This privilege seems 
to me to cover all legitimate free use of a 
forest by a pioneer. He should have what 
he needs for his home use. There is 
no reason why he should have more. 
Last year over 14,000 such free-use permits 
were issued; and the senatorial representa- 
tives of the land grabbers were unable to 
instance a single case of legitimate applica- 
tion being refused. 

Over and above the demand for free 
use, every stick of timber in a National 
Forest is for sale and at a reasonable price. 
The sole restrictions are that only ripe 
trees are to be cut, and in such a manner 
as to protect the young growth from de- 
struction; that whenever necessary the brush 
and tops must be piled and burned; and 
that the work must be undertaken within six 
months and completed within a specified 
time. The first two provisions prevent the 
fearful desolation that follows “skinning” a 
forest and the fires that succeed the piratical 
process. The last provision eliminates hold- 
ing for future speculative values. Some of 
the more rapacious of the lumbermen would 
have it believed that these restrictions are 
prohibitive; that they so cut down profits 
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that the private manufacturer cannot afford 
to buy and cut government timber. It is 
certainly more expensive to buy than to 
steal. But the margin of profit is still greater 
than that which would satisfy almost any 
other line of industry. In California, for 
instance, many lumber companies, whose 
private holdings are far from exhaustion, 
are at the present time supplementing each 
season’s cut by large purchases of govern- 
ment timber. One such I have in mind first 
tried to grab, then to steal, and finally, 
frustrated in both these amiable intentions, 
decided to buy, and has been buying ever 
since. Another firm was caught trespassing 
in the Hell Gate Forest, and was mulcted 
some $20,000 in damages. It paid, but 
immediately bought $200,000 worth more 
of the timber it had been stealing! 

The National Forests are as yet remote 
as compared to the private holdings. 
Indeed, although the Rapacious Ones 
would have it thought that the withdrawal 


of the National Forests took the bulk of. 


the country’s timber supply, the fact is 
that over four-fifths of the forests now stand- 
ing are in private hands. It follows then 
that sales are not now as great as they will 
be when the more accessible holdings prove 
unequal to the demand. Nevertheless, 
the receipts from this source jumped from 
$60,000 in- 1905 to $750,000 in 1906. 


More Truth 


But, it is argued, it often has happened 
that the forest products are not the most 
valuable the soil can produce. Most of 
the fertile farms of the East have been hewn 
from the forest. “It is better to have men 
than trees,” roar the Rapacious Ones. 

This is quite true. Therefore, it comes 
about that if any man can anywhere find, 
in a National Forest, land suitable for 
agriculture, he can on it establish his home- 
stead. In time, and by the usual formali- 
ties, he becomes sole owner of that land. 
If he discovers mineral land in his pros- 
pecting, he can stake his claims under the 
mining laws. The lands are to-day as 
open to genuine settlement as ever, just 
as are the forests to genuine use. They 
are not now open to that sort of settlement 
peculiar to the timber-bearing states of the 
old days—a settlement that lasts precisely 
as long as it takes to skin the timber. The 
author has traversed hundreds of miles 
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of barrens in Michigan and Wisconsin 
whereon grew nothing but scrub oak, 
whose population had once been consider- 
able, but now is nothing. And here and 
there are towns and villages, formerly 
alive and humming, now dead. This sort 
of mushroom “ settlement ”—save the mark! 
—the Rapacious Ones call “ progress.” 
It is discouraged in the National Forests. 

But if a man seeking opportunity cares 
neither for lumbering nor farming, he may 
perhaps wish to go into the grazing indus- 
try. Provided the range is not fully 
stocked, he can without trouble and at a 
small price, get a permit to pasture his 
animals in the National Forests. Seven 
million animals were thus pastured last 
year, without detriment to the range. 
Under the old method of first come first 
served and the devil take the hindmost, 
the ranges were overcrowded and finally 
all but destroyed. Hence the fierce and 
bloody cattle wars. I have seen the hills 
tramped as bare as a roadbed by the suc- 
cessive generations of animals thrown 
across them. Not a spear of grass was 
growing, and erosion had already com- 
menced its destructive work. Now, after 
five years’ intelligent management, the 
forage is beginning to recover. Neverthe- 
less, Grazers’ Lodge Number One of the 
Rapacious Ones is particularly virulent 
in its attack on the National Forest policy 
in this respect. Can it be because in the 
issuance of permits the small and local 
owner is given preference over the big cattle- 
man who lives farther away ? 


Who Will Furnish the Water ? 


We are to-day spending some fifty 
million dollars of the nation’s money in 
big irrigation projects to reclaim the arid 
West. What good are irrigation projects 
without water? And whence is the water 
coming once the forests are destroyed ? 
Vast electric-power projects are afoot. In 
California they take thousands of horse- 
power across and up and down that huge 
state to the cities lying near the coast. It 
is as though Chicago tapped the Appala- 
chians. And the source of it is in the Sierra 
Reserves. All up and down the mountains 
of the West these private, public and 
quasi-public projects are under way, in- 
volving untold millions of dollars, every 
cent of which is dependent on water 
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power, and every drop of the water power 
is in its turn dependent on the forest 
cover. 

To many allied industries the National 
Forests are absolutely essential. In fact, 
throughout this realm, every legitimate 
industry is not only permitted, but encour- 
aged. Only the actual safety and main- 
tenance of the forests is considered. As a 
curious and variegated list, illustrative of 
the variety of affairs carried on in these 
“solitary wastes,” the following list of 
permits issued in 1906 is most instructive. 
Besides the major industries we have been 
considering, privileges were extended for 
reservoirs, residences, pipe lines, ditches, 
roads, stores, warehouses, wood yards, 
hotels, limekilns, apiaries, stage stations, 
electric railroads, summer resorts, livery 
stables, pastures, wells, windmills, mining 
camps, and even two cemeteries! 


Extinguishing 1,100 Fires 


This brings us to the administration of 
these vast farms. Their products must 
be intelligently disposed of, carefully 
fostered; they must be policed; above all, 
they must be protected, not only against 
trespass and misuse, but also against the 
greatest enemy of all, fire. 

Everybody of my generation and before 
remembers the old-time forest fires. I have 
myself cruised for weeks at a time in a 
smoke-fog so thick that I could not see 
ten feet beyond the bow of my boat. This 
condition was not sporadic, but usual. It 
would be impossible even to guess at the 
amount of damage done by these periodical 
summer cohflagrations. They lived until 
the fall rains; generally smoldering dully, 
occasionally breaking into flame, always 
advancing, sometimes arousing themselves 
to sweep before a wind to the destruction 
of whole towns. Now, even in the heavily 
wooded countries, such fires are exceedingly 
unusual, and when they do occur are almost 
always on private land. For instance, last 
vear only one-eighth of one per cent. of 
the National Forests was burned over, 
and only three one hundredths of one per 
cent. actually destroyed. In all, 1,100 
separate fires were extinguished by the 
Forest Rangers. Any one of these, if left 
to burn itself out, as has been the national 
habit. would probably have developed into 
an old-fashioned conflagration such as we 
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remember. And the total cost of preven- 
tion was $9,000. 
yen 


The Longest Patrolman’s Beat in 
the World 


If the men of the Forest Service had done 
nothing else than this, their existence on the 
public pay rolls would have been more than 
justified. Last summer the administrative 
and protective force of the Forests num- 
bered 1,200. This means that each field 
man has charge, on the average, of 206 
square miles of mountainous wilderness— 
that is to say, an area greater than nine 
Manhattan Islands. He has to patrol his 
district, build his trails and keep them in 
order, police his territory, issue his permits, 
attend to the business interests and fight 
his fires; not to speak of cooking for him- 
self, attending to his animals and living 
as a man must live in the wilderness. An 
incidental and minor objection of the 
Rapacious Ones is that the Forest Service 
is an asylum for “dudes and loungers.” 
I should like to take one of these gentlemen 
on a single day’s round behind one, any 
one, of our Forest Rangers. I should like 
to have him fight fire with them, as I have 
done, fifty hours out of fifty-two. Then 
I should like to hear his opinion of just 
what kind of a snap it is to take care of 206 
square miles. It is interesting to reflect 
that for this area of 206 square miles 
Prussia maintains a force of one hundred 
and twenty men—and finds it pays. 


The News of Several Important 
Discoveries 


But the Forest Service, besides main- 
taining the forests and overseeing their 
wise and productive use by the public, is 
also busily engaged in adding to the nation’s 
wealth in a dozen other ways. 

As an example, take the turpentine 
forests of the South. Turpentine is ob- 
tained by cutting a hole in one side of the 
tree, called “boxing,” which in a few vears 
kills the tree. The Forest Service has 
found a method of extracting turpentine 
by which the trees are far less injured, 
and the yield is increased 30 per cent. 

The Western mountains above a certain 
elevation are covered with a tree called the 
“lodge pole pine.” It has long been con- 
sidered about the most useless proposition 
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that grows. The Forest Service has 
demonstrated that when treated in a cer- 


tain inexpensive manner it makes first-rate’ 


railroad ties. When you pause to reflect 
that to maintain one tie in a roadbed two 
trees must be kept growing, you will begin 
to see the importance of this discovery. 
In a like manner the swift-growing Southern 
gum timber has always warped so badly 
that after a hot day you “could see both 
sides of a board at once.” The Forest 
Service found a method, by cutting and sub- 
sequent treatment, of obviating this dis- 
concerting feature. Another timber long 
considered useless, but now raised to the 
dignity of value by intelligent experiment, 
is the Western hemlock. Such experiments, 
when successful, are quite as effective as 
the discovery by exploration of vast new 
tracts of forest lands. 

At present the Service is trying out va- 
rious materials other than forest woods for 
the producgien of paper pulp. It has been 
stated that`for a single Sunday issue of a 
certain paper twenty acres of forest land 
must be cut over. This thought, coupled 
with a memory of the Adirondacks, whence 
a great deal of the pulpwood comes, should 
cause each and every one of us to wish more 
power to the men engaged in the researches. 
One of the Service’s farms is a thriving 
young plantation of basket willows. Did you 
know that hitherto we have had to import 
nearly all such materials for basket mak- 
ing? And we use quite a few baskets, too. 
Every retail business, every household, 
every scrap heap even, can show its quota 
of baskets—each representing a certain 
expenditure which it is the aim of the 
Forest Service to save to our own people. 
The little plantation is a success, and 
already this year is distributing cuttings 
to be grown for business strictly. 

And incidentally, while fooling with wil- 
lows, some bright young man of the Service 
discovered that the bark which is peeled off 
these barked rods and thrown away contains 
a large percentage of tannin. Willows 
grow quickly and tanbark oaks slowly. We 
all wear shoes. The inference is obvious. 

Those of us who have been about saw- 
mills cannot fail to have been struck by the 
fearful but inevitable waste of bulk in the 
sawing into lumber. A tall burner, loom- 
ing bigger than the mill itself, glowed night 
and day in a sometimes vain effort to pet 
rid completely of the tons of sawdust and the 
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thousands of slabs thrown out as a by- 
product to the boards. Now the Service is 
trying, and with every promise of success, 
to find some practical use for all this. 
Wood distillation is one possible solution. 
Paper pulp is another. 


Doing Good 


Nor does the Forest Service confine its 
efforts to its own domain. The public at 
large is privileged to share in its experience 
and to receive its aid. On request it will 
submit detailed plans and specifications for 
the economical and scientific lumbering of 
any privately owned tract, large or small, 
and will in some instances detail a man to 
see that the recommendations are accurately 
carried out. It will also show any appli- 
cant how to plant his land with trees to the 
best advantage. This Service is free to all 
small owners; corporations pay merely the 
necessary expenses. Over a million acres 
of privately held lands are being operated 
under the direct eye of the Forest Service. 
Eleven railroad companies have found it 
worth their while to go into forestry in order 
to eke out their failing supplies of ties. 

In addition the Service maintains an 
educational department whose duty it is 
by publications, by example, and by lectures 
in various parts of the country to inform the 
public in regard to forestry matters. One 
lecture in Texas was followed by the forma- 
tion of an association whose members have 
already set out 200,000 trees. 


The Attack 


Last winter in Congress there arose a 
wild and clamorous howl against the forest 
policy of the government. All sorts of 
epithets flew. Evidently somebody’s toes 
had been trodden upon. The first shriek 
has to do with the misnomer “reserves.” 
Senators Heyburn, Clark, Fulton, Carter 
and a chorus of less vociferous voices 
mournfully called attention to the “vast 
solitudes” withdrawn from settlement and 
from progress, forever to remain unproduc- 
tive. “They will come,” said Heyburn, 
“and deliberately surround you with one of 
these beautiful estates—this waste of idle- 
ness—this game reserve.” In this sentence 
there are five statements, four of which are 
wholly false. The National Forests are not 
estates; they are not wastes; they are not 
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idle; they are not game reserves. These 
“empty solitudes” contain thousands of 
ranches, villages, towns, lumber camps and 
mines, To herd the seven million cattle 
that last season grazed in them was gath- 
ered a multitude of cowboys. In Southern 
California alone fifty thousand campers en- 
joyed the National Forests in 1906. Every 
acre of agricultural land in the National 
Forests is open for settlement under the 
homestead laws. “But,” persisted the 
astute one gravely, “it is not enough to 
set aside the agricultural land. Land that 
will sustain cattle is fit for homesteads, be- 
cause a man can maintain himself on a 
homestead by raising cattle.” 


Can a Man Live on Four Cows? 


It would be a pity to accuse any West- 
erner of such opaque ignorance as this re- 
mark implies. Let’s see how that statement 
works out: A homestead is 160 acres. On 
an average grazing range it takes 4o acres 
to support one cow. At that rate our home- 
steader would have to live on the produce 
of four head of range cattle—a manifest 
absurdity. Moreover, he could not keep 
even four head under fence on a natural 
range throughout all the year, for the simple 
reason that different seasons require differ- 
ent ranges. 

Moreover, to revert to the first argument, 
even at the risk of repetition, it must be 
mentioned that every stick of ripe timber is 
for disposal, either gratis or by sale. Every 
mineral claim is open to development. No 
legitimate industry is in any way even ham- 
pered. Only waste, private exploitation, 
speculation and monopoly are estopped. 
Can by any chance the Senators be speak- 
ing in behalf of any of these? Can the 
pathetic picture which Heyburn draws of 
the “hordes” of prairie schooners toiling 
over the plains in the direction of his state 
only to stop aghast at the barrier of the Na- 
tional Forests be only a painted sham to 
conceal the real side show? I fear so, es- 
pecially as the “hordes” making applica- 
tion for land in Idaho comprised just 180 
souls, and on one National Forest the 
seething multitude of 4! 


Where Grass is Better than Nothing 


Temporarily abandoning this argument, 
the Wise Ones then brought forward the 
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undeniable fact that much land in the Na- 


tional Forests is not timbered. “Call these 
Forest Reserves!” they cried. “There’s 
not a stick of timber on them.” Then fol- 


lowed the usual eloquence. Mr. Heyburn, 
the indefatigable, brought forth as Exhibit 
A a map of Idaho shaded black and white. 
The black portions were those included in 
the National Forests.. He called attention 
to the large proportion and wanted to know 
if it was fair to “ravish from the settlers” 
so much of their own domain. Where- 
upon, Mr. Beveridge of Indiana produced 
another map in which the shading had been 
carried a little farther into details. That 
which on Heyburn’s map had been black 
was here colored green and brown. The 
green represented valuable forest land; the 
brown indicated the burned-over districts, 
absolutely useless without the reforestation 
now under way. Singularly enough the 
green portion is already nearly all taken up 
by the settlers and the state. 

As a cold matter of fact a watershed, to 
be effective, must be covered with vegetable 
growth of some sort, but not necessarily with 
trees. Trees are far and away the best, but 
lacking them brush will do. Even grass is 
better than nothing at all. In Southern 
California near the coast are ranges and 
ranges of mountains covered only with 
dense chaparral. These mountains are all 
in the National Forests; are all jealously 
guarded against fire; are all absolutely es- 
sential to the prosperity of the irrigated fer- . 
tility below them. Yet, beyond a few small 
and scattered pines and some oak, you 
would not see indications of a real forest in 
a week’s ride. To argue that the bound- 
aries of a Reserve should follow the actual 
line of the forest proper would be to deny 
one of the primary purposes of the institu- 
tion—that of watershed conservation. 


The Owner of One Set of Trodden 
Toes 


At this point that astute and disinterested 
statesman, Mr. Patterson of Colorado, 
arose and in grief-stricken tones announced 
that he knew of a reserve, in Colorado, 
larger than most Eastern states, and without 
a single tree on it! After an impressive 
pause he recovered somewhat from his 
emotion and arose on those iridescent wings 
of eloquence which only a man shy on facts 
can command completely. The shutting 
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out of these “farms” was keeping the 
“sweeping tides of immigrants” from 
“pouring in and founding homes.” 

If Mr. Patterson has no more than a 
surface acquaintance with the state which 
he was supposed, at that time, to represent, 
he still knew perfectly well that the reserve 
in question is situated in a mountainous 
region. He knew perfectly well that while 
his statement as to there being not a single 
tree on it was literally true, this treelessness 
is only of recent date. There were trees 
on it, lots of them. They have been cut off 
and burned off. The soil is adapted to the 
growth of trees. Trees are being grown on 
it now, so that in time the mountains will 
have resumed their old forest covering. 
Moreover, he knew that the land in ques- 
tion lies some 8,000 feet above sea level. 
If he can induce any “sweeping tides of 
immigrants” to “ pour in and found homes” 
at an elevation of 8,000 feet in Colorado, he 
ought to go into the real-estate business. 
But ‘the inclusion of these burned-over 
mountains in a National Forest inci- 
dentally shut out a number of Mr. Patter- 
son’s woodpile-haunting Ethiopian friends 
from the profitable method of grazing their 
cattle gratis upon land which they do not 
own. We begin to see one of the owners 
of the trodden toes. 


Paying for What You Get 


Again and again the Silver Tongues 
swung back to the old argument that the 
National Forests “keep the public from 
its domain.” And with every circle they 
unconsciously came nearer to stating in so 
many words the truth; that “the Public” 
is themselves and the big men the Rapacious 
Ones; not you and I and the little fellow. 
The greed begins to show its little eyes. 
Thus Heyburn: “It is the policy and it is 
to the interest of the Government to get rid 
of these public lands as fast as possible. 
The system of forest reserves is so vicious, 
so unfair, as to encounter the antagonism 
of every American citizen who ever dreams 
of taking advantage of his right to share 
in the public domain.” The italics are mine. 
He then goes on to draw a pathetic picture 
of “thriving towns” going without wood 
because the iniquitous National Forests 
come down to their doors. That consti- 
tutes no reason why these “ thriving towns” 
should go without wood; indeed it is a very 
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good reason to predict that they will enjoy 
it for all time to come. And the poor man 
who wants to go out and get it with his own 
hands can have it free. Something of this 
was hinted to the gentleman from Idaho. 
“But the lawyer, the physician, the mer- 
chant,” said he, “who have not time to cut 
their own wood, how will they get it?” 
The pause for reply has lasted until this 
moment. I hasten to break it. Let them 
buy it, Mr. Heyburn. Without this simple 
and beautiful provision of economics where 
would I get my wood, or Jones or Smith or 
Brown or anybody else who doesn’t live 
where he can grab it free? And if the 
lawyer, the physician and the merchant 
are to have free wood—at our expense— 
why not free food and free houses and free 
water? 

Then up gat another Silver Tongue with 
another grievance. “They have taken 
possession of the public pastures of the 
State, and when a man wants to pasture 
sheep or horses on the public domain, 
he must—” what? Don’t keep us in 
suspense. Let us know the worst —“ get 
a permit!!!” 1 commend this accusation 
to the text-book makers to illustrate that 
rule on page 87 about anticlimax. But, 
then, permits imply supervision of one sort 
or another; and of course, unless he is on 
the vaudeville stage, no. burglar cares for 
a large audience. “And if a man wants 
to go into the stock business,” continued 
the senator, “he is barred, because there 
is a limit to the land and there is no longer 
any limit to the land to be apportioned 
(sic). So there is no margin to the growth 
of the stock industry.” And of course 
under a free and unrestricted range system 
each square mile will support an unlimited 
number of cattle. The limit to the growth 
of the stock industry is the amount of feed 
on the pastures. The Forest Service issues 
as many permits as the range will support. 
If the ranges were open they could accom- 
modate no more, unless under a cut-throat 
policy of overcrowding, which eventually 
destroys the pasturage and ruins the in- 
dustry. 


The Prize Story of All 


Here, however, is the gem of the collec- 
tion: 

“I have in my mind an instance of a man 
who recently bought 6,000 sheep in Wash- 
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ington County, assuming of course that he 
could get land on which to graze his sheep 
(my italics). When he went to the forester 
to get land on which to graze his sheep, he 
was told that the land had all been ap- 
portioned. ; He wrote me, saying, 
‘I have the sheep, but I do not know what 
to do with them.’ ” 

Now just admire that! “I bought a 
sawmill, thinking, of course, I’d find some 
lumber to cut with it.” “I bought a grand 
piano, thinking, of course, I’d get a house 
to put it in.” “Isold P. D. & Q. stocks, 
thinking, of course, I’d be able to buy some 
to cover my sale.” And the worthy senator 
actually had the nerve to hold this feeble- 
minded sheep man up as an argument 
against the forest policy. Supposing the 
lands had not been under the control of the 
forester, and that the Washington County 
man had dumped his 6,000 sheep down 
on an already crowded range, then how 
about the other fellows? 

Smoot: “T should like to ask the sena- 
tor if he knows whether these sheep had 
grazed before in Idaho or in some other 
state?” 

“ That,” said the Silver Tongue grandly, 
“is going too much into details.” 

A reply staggeringly incredible, but to be 
found in the Congressional Record. 


Something that Looks Like Greed 


For a great many years, furthermore, the 
cattlemen of Colorado have purchased small 
acreages along the “water front.” As cat- 
tle must have water, it thus came about that 
these men controlled the grazing on tre- 
mendous areas of dry country lying back; 
the pasturage on which they got for nothing, 
simply because nobody else could get any 
benefit from it without water. In time the 
government through its Forest Service be- 
gan to charge a fee for the use of this open 
range. In regard to this, Patterson of 
Colorado sets up his howl. And the 
grounds of his contention are unique. 
Briefly, his argument is that the govern- 
ment is in the position of blackmailing 
these cattlemen. It says to them, “If you 
don’t hand over part of your ill-gotten 
gains, Pll put you out of business.” This 
is an “outrage,” an “act of tyranny.” 

Always this cry of the “public” being 
kept from the “public domain.” Who is 
the “public,” anyway? Does the mere fact 
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of proximity to national resources confer 
the right of ownership in them? Ordo you 
and I and the other fellow who pay the 
taxes come in for a share of it? 

To develop the resources of the nation 
money is required; to maintain these re- 
sources in an efficient state more money is 
required. Who should pay it? The gen- 
eral taxpayer or the man who utilizes those 
benefits? The senator from Colorado 
wants the grazing fee removed so that the 
“ public ”—consisting of those few cattle- 
men who live near the range—can have 
free feed. These cattlemen are perfectly 
able to pay that fee—of twenty-five cents a 
year for cattle, and five cents for sheep— 
and have been paying it, without the slight- 
est trouble. If the fee is removed, that 
means a diminution of the public revenues 
for the National Forests to the extent of 
$850,000 per annum. That deficit must be 
made up by a larger congressional ap- 
propriation. It is a direct present from 
us to them of well on toward a million 
dollars. 

They need the money, that’s the whole 
matter in a nutshell. The Silver Tongues 
would have us believe that they need it 
worse than we do. Three hundred thou- . 
sand acres of the Rainier National Forest 
was turned into an Indian Reservation. 
The cattlemen had then to treat for pastur- 
age directly with the Indians, and to make 
the best bargain they could. They are now 
paying gladly $2.00 a head for horses, $1.50 
for cattle and 20 cents for sheep, and mak- 
ing money. Are we to suppose that on the 
portion not included in the Indian Reserva- 
tion these cattlemen are still losing money— 
and at 25 cents and 5 cents respectively ? 


Sailing a Boat on Land 


Again, the senators from the timhered 
states—Idaho, Montana and Oregon— 
want the timber thrown open to the “ pub- 
lic.” Who would be the “public”? Who 
has it been in the past? and how has that 
“public” treated its timber? In answer 
to that question Heyburn replied: “No 
man ever cuts a tree except for some useful 
purpose and to the extent that may be 
necessary.” Somebody ought to take Mr. 
Heyburn firmly by the ear and, beginning 
in Maine, lead him gently back and forth 
and around and about through the pine 
barrens up to and including Minnesota. 
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By that time he would be ready to modify 
that really vicious misstatement. 

As for who the “public” has been in the 
past, the casual reader need only to remem- 
ber the land fraud scandals of recent years. 
To be sure, as Mr. Heyburn summons the 
nerve to point out, “Less than one third of 
one per cent. of land entries are convicted 
of fraud.” Certainly. That’s what we 
are all kicking about. Along the railroad 
lines the old-time grabbers used to have 
agents for the sole purpose of picking up 
tramps to exercise their “rights on the pub- 
lic domain.” Having exercised those rights 
to the extent of making a land entry, the 
hobos received each a hundred dollars or so 
in “purchase” of their tracts, and went on 
their way rejoicing. When a California 
timberman found a piece of government 
pine that looked good to him, he gave a 
grand picnic and barbecue to which came 
the shysters and bummers of San Francisco. 
These gentlemen then filed each his entry, 
proved upon it, and turned it over to the 
covetous timberman. One case in the 
southern San Joaquin valley has become 
historic. An ingenious individual came 
into possession of eight sections of land 
under the Swamp Act. He swore he had 
been over it all in a boat. He had. The 
boat was drawn by eight mules. One 
third of one per cent. land fraud convic- 
tions? I should think the estimate high. 
The statesman did not state the percentage 
of unconvicted land frauds. 


Were These Men After Mines or 
Trees ? 


And lest by any chance this forensic elo- 
quence should give you the idea that such 
evil days are gone never to return; that 
there dwells in the land a new and virtuous 
“public” that would not by any chance 
cheat us trusting ones in case we should de- 
liver over to them our wealth, it might be 
well to admire the case of the Incorruptible 
Ones in California. Under the forest 
policy, as we have before stated, if any man 
can find agricultural or mineral land within 
the boundaries of the National Forests he 
can take up the same under the homestead 
and mining laws. Last year an associa- 
tion of eight men located in the California 
National Forests 265,000 acres of land. 
They claimed this land was all placer mines. 
It is said to assay nearly 30,000 board feet 
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to the acre! The claim is now under inves- 
tigation. 

A great deal of concern—and passionate 
rhetoric—was bestowed on the notion of 
the government’s becoming a merchant as 
respects the sale of timber, grazing and the 
like. Our great nation to stand behind the 
counter like a clerk! Our dignity to be 
thus assailed! Well, in the first place, the 
government is already a real-estate dealer. 
In the second place how are you going to get 
out of it? The timber is ripe; is valuable; 
is a detriment to the forest unless removed. 
Much of it is given away to the bona-fide 
settler. There is a large remnant to dispose 
of. There is a profit, which must go either 
to some favored individual or to the public. 
If to a private individual, how are you go- 
ing to pick him out? Why give to one man 
what another man stands ready to pay for? 
And if the government gives public grazing 
gratis to the Western stock owner, why 
shouldn’t it give hay to the Eastern? 


Other and Amusing Arguments 


We have now, and I think thoroughly, 
gone over the major contentions of the op- 
ponents of the forest policy. I have pre- 
sented them fairly and completely, without 
distortion. It isn’t my fault that they hap- 
pen to be so inconsequent as to be funny. 

There are a number of others which are 
not important enough to demand refuta- 
tion. I give them seriatim, because they 
are fairly amusing, and in order that the 
whole case may be presented. 

It was charged that the National Forests 


. furnished breeding grounds for wolves, 


which, descending on the cattle, caused 
much destruction. A scientific investiga- 
tion proved that in every case the wolf dens 
were in the foothills, and that the wolves 
followed the cattle up into the forests. 

They claimed the Forest Service is a 
resort for “invalids and dudes.” 

They claimed that preservation of: game 
within a National Forest. is an infringement 
of states rights! 

They attacked the Forest Service as dis- 
bursing an “irresponsible fund.” The 
Keep Commission in its investigations and 
in its final report used the system of the 
Forest Service as a model on which to re- 
fashion the business methods of other de- 
partments. 

They claimed, and with some show of 
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justice, that the sequestration of the large 
tracts of land was unjust to the state gov- 
ernment in that it reduced the income from 
taxation. This statement ignored the fact 
that ten per cent. of all income from the 
National Forests goes to the state. The 
National Forests, if in private hands, would 
pay taxes only until cut over. Then the 
owner, following an invariable custom, 
would let them revert to the state, which 
would find itself possessed of barrens paying 
no taxes and having no value. The ten 
per cent. of the forest income, on the 
other hand, is a constantly increasing 
revenue. 

They attacked the appropriation on the 
grounds of economy. One flood in* the 
Catawba Valley last year, due to the strip- 
ping of the forests, cost a million and a quar- 
ter dollars. In three years eighteen million 
acres of farm lands have been lost to the 
Appalachians through erosion from the 
same cause. A single large fire would more 
than cover the amount asked. The cup- 
and-gutter method of turpentining, per- 
fected by the efforts of the Forest Service, 
has saved the country many millions of 
dollars. France is reforesting at a cost of 
thirty-four dollars an acre. The same 
country spent fifteen million dollars on her 
harbors, and must now disburse twenty 
millions more getting rid of silt. The list 
might be extended over more than the 
space allotted to this whole article. 

And, finally, as a reductio ad absurdum, 
Heyburn solemnly arose and called atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1906 150,000 people 
went from this country into Canada. That 
is very true. Then, without transition or 
explanation, he stated that this emigration 
is directly due to the forest policy! He 
might as logically have said and as easily 
have proved that it was due to the spread, 
eastward, of the California flea, or to an 
epidemic desire to go skating in April! 


. How the Fight Stands 


This concerted but somewhat hysterical 
attack failed in all its important conten- 
tions. The appropriation was made, and 
the Forest Service left unhampered. One 
thing the Rapacious Ones did accomplish: 
They managed to get through a bill taking 
from the President the right to establish 
any more National Forests in Washington, 
Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho and 
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Colorado. I wish you to admire the selec- 
tion of the states. In them lie the forests 
coveted of the acquisitive “public.” Noth- 
ing is said of other Western states, like Cali- 
fornia, wherein public sentiment is alive to 
the importance of water conservation. It 
is said that in the commonwealths above- 
named are some fifteen million partic- 
ularly desirable acres. President Roose- 
velt signed this bill. But before he did so, 
he created thirty-two new Forests, compris- 
ing seventeen million acres—the extra two 
million to be on the safe side, I suppose. 
Then the howl went up in earnest. It be- 
came very evident whose toes were trod- 
den on, and why. 


Exactly What You Can Do 


Such is the history of the case up 
to the present time. But the billions of 
dollars are lying there in plain sight, 
behind the bars erected by our forest 
policy; and the Rapacious Ones are going 
to scratch and dig and gnaw and slink 
and try by every means in the power 
of the unscrupulous to get those bars down 
or to wriggle between them. A second at- 
tack is promised at the present session of 
Congress. The farcical and packed conven- 
tion at Denver in June was an attempt to 
persuade the public in general that the peo- 
ple of the West are a unit in demanding 
plunder. Only when public sentiment is 
crystallized and expressed will these at- 
tempts cease. 

What can you do? Sit down now and 
write to both your representative and your 
senator. Tell them plainly and_ briefly 
that you approve of the National Forests, 
and wish them to stand for them. It is 
very easy to say: “Oh, I’m only John Jones. 
The senator doesn’t know me from Adam. 
What attention would he pay tome? I'd 
sign a petition where my name would have 
some weight by adding to numbers; but it 
would look foolish to write an individual 
letter.” That is where you are wrong. 
One individual letter counts more than 
columns of newspaper advice, than pages of 
formal petition. At least it can do no 
harm. It will cost a piece of paper, an 
envelope, a two-cent stamp and two min- 
utes of time. And it will help in a fight 
which is every American’s fight, and his 
children’s and their children’s, throughout 
the generations. 
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ROM my earliest child- 
hood I had shown a great 
83 fondness for dancing, and 
to indulge my love for it 
#3} my mother had, through 
~y the assistance of a relative, 
sent me to an excellent 
dancing school in Philadelphia. David L. 
Carpenter was the dancing master’s name. 
How well I remember him, a very jolly, 
sweet, fat, little elderly gentleman, who 
played the violin and danced foolish steps, 
teaching us at the same time. I learned 
from him fancy or stage dancing, dances 
of every kind, from an Irish lilt to the 
Cracovienne. I was so ambitious that I 
practiced every moment when not at school, 
and took lots of prizes and medals, which, 
together with my teacher’s approbation 
and my mother’s encouragement, made me 
very happy. My ability, under his tuition, 
developed into talent. My father left noth- 
ing at his death, and upon my dear mother 
devolved my care, a burden that through 
the years that followed she always bore 
lightly, no matter how heavy the load. 

But her eyesight became impaired and 
she was obliged to undergo an operation 
which meant no more work for those dear 
eyes for a long time. 

At the time my mother’s sight failed, and 
everything seemed dark for us both, one of 
my relatives discovered an advertisement 
in the Ledger, requiring small children to 
play fairies in a production of the “Naiad 
Queen.” She cut it out and brought it to 
my mother, suggesting that there might be 
a chance for me, and asking her if she 
might take me to the theater. After much 
discussion my mother consented, and my 
cousin took me down to the National 
Theater to see the manager, Mr. John Drew, 
the elder, who happened to be on the stage 
that morning directing some carpenters. 
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Mr. Drew was of medium height, fashion- 
ably dressed, with a pleasant, mirthful face, 
which seemed always ready to break into 
smiles, and he looked on one with kindly 
gray eyes. I never saw him act, but he was 
the greatest Irish comedian of his day. 
His success as Handy Andy was phe- 
nomenal. I am afraid to say how long it 
ran at the Arch Street Theater in Philadel- 
phia—at any rate, so long that I grew tired 
of the play-bills, wishing for something new 
to appear. He limped toward us with the 
assistance of a cane (I learned afterwards 
that he was just recovering from a. sprained 
ankle). He was most affable, and seeing 
my auburn-haired and somewhat stout 
cousin standing there waiting, asked her 
whom she wished to see. She answered, 
“Did you not advertise for some little 
children?” I squeezed behind a “flat” to 
collect myself. It was all so strange that 
I began to tremble and my knees were 
knocking together. Mr. Drew replied, 
“Oh, yes, we advertised for little children, 
but wait (smiling broadly, taking her in, 
and looking her over). How much do you 
weigh?” My cousin, blushing, answered, 
“145 pounds, sir,” but, looking around at 
the “flat” where I had disappeared, spied 
me and yanked me out with a pinch on the 
side, saying, “Here is the little girl I have 
brought,” and immediately, to my disgust, 
she began to rave about my dancing. He 
was very good-natured with her, and, after 
he had seen me dance, I was engaged to go 
on the next night in the ballroom scene in the 
“Firemen’s Ball,” preparatory to a regular 
engagement in the spectacle mentioned. My 
cousin got me ready in double-quick time. 

Mr. Drew’s sense of the ludicrous that 
day was only kept in check by his kind 
heart. At the end of the dance was a 
grand pirouette, which was executed by 
turning around as quickly as possible on 
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one foot, with the other stuck straight out 
in the air. The impetus thus given, com- 
bined with a wee bit of stage fright, made 
me dizzy. I stopped short, made a most 
elaborate bow, looked around and found 
that I had finished with my back to the 
audience. It must have looked very funny, 
for Mr. Drew laughed, while he applauded 
me, saying, “Don’t you mind, little girl, 
the mistake is very natural, considering 
that you’ve never danced on a stage 
-before. What is your name?” I swal- 
lowed a lump in my throat and answered 
“Katherine Blanchard,” which must have 
seemed too large a name for such a mite 
as I was, for he said, “I think I can find 
a more suitable name than that. At any 
rate, you come again to-morrow night, 
ready to dance, and we will think about 
your name.” In the meantime my cousin 
fairly rushed me home and told my mother. 
We began making skirts and things out of 
pink tarletan and silver tinsel. Such a 
rush! Everybody so excited and scarcely 
sleeping that night, sitting up nearly the 
whole of it to finish my finery. 

At 5.30 P.M. the next day my mother 
and I arrived at the theater and went to 
the side door. I knocked and some one 
said, “Come in.” My mother could not 
see clearly through her heavy green glasses, 
but she helped me to hold the door open. 
We were accosted by a funny little old Irish- 
man, who was sitting inside the back door 
on a rickety old stool, with his feet on 
another, smoking a clay pipe, saying, “ Come 
out o’ that and into this, and don’t be 
shtandin’ there, houldin’ the dure open. 
Thim nights is cowld.” We stepped in- 
side as quickly as we could, considering 
the weight of the door, and I held tight to 
my mother’s hand, lest she should stumble 
or bump against something. The back- 
door man said, “ What do yees want?” My 
mother answered him with all the dignity 
she could muster, “We want to go to the 
dressing rooms, please.” We had never 
even heard of a stage-door keeper before, 
and were getting a horrible impression of 
the whole business. He looked at my 
mother very suspiciously, and, shaking his 
old gray head, remarked, “Sure now, don’t 
be tellin’ me ye’r an actress, wid thim green 
goggles.” My mother said very quickly, 
“No, I am not.” “Well, no one is allowed 
in here but actors and actresses.” My 
mother, still casting pearls, said with dig- 
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nity, “I am with my little daughter, who 
has been engaged by Mr. John Drew to 
dance here to-night.” “That’s no differ- 
ence. Ye can’t go in.” It was getting 
late, so my mother began to remonstrate 
with him, telling him that I was only ten 
years of age, and that I had never been 
away from home at night alone, that she 
must be there to dress me, etc., but he was 
obdurate, and still eyed us with cautious 
scrutiny. At last he inquired, “What’s 
yer name?” “Blanchard,” I answered 
quickly. He cocked his head on one side, 
turned his ear upwards like a parrot, and 
said, “ There’s no sich name in the theater.” 

Things began to look serious for us, and 
my mother, now quite desperate, said, “ You 
must let us in, or my daughter will not be 
in time to dance to-night.” He took his 
feet off the stool, knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, “Dance, is it? Lu’k at that,” 
taking down a printed programme that was 
hanging on the inside of the door and 
holding it upside down for me to read, 
saying quite positively, “ There’s no Blanch- 
furd there, is there?” By this time I had 
become very nervous and I was shaking, 
so that I could scarcely hold the programme 
steadily. My mother put an arm around 
me, holding me tight, while I traced with 
one finger and slowly read aloud to her, 
“Dance. Pas Brilliant. The Little Fairy 
Star,” in large letters. My dearest mother 
held me close to her heart for a moment 
and said in a whisper to me, ‘‘God bless 
John Drew, for giving you a name and 
this chance to make a beginning in life!” 

After having proved my identity, we 
rushed to the dressing room, which was 
very high upstairs, at the back of the 
theater. ` I began dressing at once, for we 
were very late, and there were several 
other persons dressing in the same room. 
The excitement of that first night I shall 
never forget. When I heard the orchestra 
play the chord for my entrance in the ball- 
room scene, my heart gave one frightful 
bound, and I started to run as though I 
were being pursued by some one. The 
stage was so large that it seemed as though 
my feet would never carry me to the center. 
After another flourish from the orchestra, 
I made a low bow and commenced dancing 
as though it were the last act of my life. I 
finished all right, bowed with my face to 
the audience, and started on a foot-race 
back to the entrance, where my mother 
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stood waiting. I threw myself into her 
arms, and she wept with joy, while the 
audience kindly applauded. That night I 
was engaged at a salary of four dollars a 
week for the production of the “Naiad 
Queen,” which was put on the following 
week, and in which I had repeated the 
small success I had made on my trial per- 
formance. One change was made, how- 
ever. Instead of running to the middle of 
the stage, I was discovered in a pink sea- 
shell, a practical affair, out of which I 
hopped and danced my “Pas Brilliant.” 
The National Theater at that time was a 
combination of the circus and the drama. 
I think they called it an Amphitheater, 
comprising a circus ring for acrobatic per- 
formers, horses, etc., over which could 
be drawn or rolled a stage, whereon dra- 
matic performances were given. At this 
time only the stage was used, but Mr. Lewis 
Lent’s Circus Company was practicing 
there during the fall and winter season. I 
had never seen anything in the circus line 
in my life, not even a clown, and the 
glimpses caught of these—to me—strange 
and wonderful people, when I went to the 
theater to practice every day, filled my 
small brain with wonder and awe. There 
were men hanging from horizontal bars or 
a trapeze, a crowd of them chasing each 
other head over heels, and some of them 
rushing up to a flat board, jumping on it, 
and immediately throwing themselves, feet 
first, into space. 

It seemed like magic; but best of all 
were those angelic young ladies who danced 
on the tops of horses’ backs. How I ad- 
mired them and longed to be doing the 
same! Indeed, when my mother refused 
to allow me to be taught tight-rope danc- 
ing, I was crushed to the ground. I did 
so long to go around the ring, flying, 
like a fairy, with one foot in the air, and 
dancing on the back of a white horse, 
bursting recklessly through a beautiful blue 
tissue-paper balloon, sitting down suddenly 
on the back of my horse amid thunders 
of applause, and condescending to smile 
upon the clown when he asked, “ What 
will the little lady have next?” Oh, it 
seemed to me that if I could have done all 
that, to the music of the “Bronze Horse,” 
I should at that moment have reached the 
apex of all earthly ambition! 

I recovered from this attack in a short 
time. The circus fever was entirely driven 
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out of my thoughts by the approach of the 
Christmas holidays. As we walked along 
on our way to the theater, my mother per- 
mitted me to loiter at each attractive win- 
dow. Four dollars a week was a very 
small sum for two persons to subsist on, 
and my mother found it such tight squeez- 
ing to make both ends meet, that the 
thought of spending one penny more than 
for the bare necessities of life never entered 
my head, so that I was quite content to feast 
my eyes upon the beautiful toys, silver balls, 
candy horses, peppermint walking sticks, 
and snow-covered Santa Clauses that filled 
the windows. Our little room, about nine 
by twelve, up three flights of stairs in a 
very clean but diminutive brick house with 
white shutters, was not luxurious at best, 
and at night when we returned from the 
theater, with its music and lights and its 
glitter of spangles, it seemed to me, when 
I was not too tired to notice it, darker and 
smaller than ever. Nevertheless, I was 
always happy. It may have been the work 
that kept me so, for I practiced all the 
time. Notwithstanding the fact that I had 
no toys, my childhood was never sad. My 
mother made up for everything. As she 
could not read, it became my delightful 
task to read to her every spare moment I 
could find. A thought of Santa Claus and 
Christmas when I was a tiny girl would 
come to my mind occasionally, of how I 
hung my stocking up at the fireplace in the 
nursery, scampered back to bed, and cov- 
ered myself up neck and ears, so that Santa 
Claus would think I was, asleep. But 
finally when Christmas eve came, there was 
no stocking hung, no Christmas tree, noth- 
ing but the bare little room with its one 
candle and the two tired occupants, for it 
was a long distance from Tenth and Wal- 
nut streets to Twenty-second and Callow 
Hill streets, which we walked one way 
twice each day. The next morning—Christ- 
mas—we were up bright and early, and I 
was dressed in my best “bib and tucker” 
and off to the theater for my first morning 
performance. How happy every one was 
behind the scenes, from the stage manager 
to the property boy, ‘shouting “A Merry 
Christmas and a Christmas gift” until the 
overture began! I looked through a peep- 
hole in the curtain at the audience, a perfect 
sea of happy smiling faces. Everybody was 
merry. It became infectious, and I capered 
about for joy all by myself in a corner, 
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and wiggled about in my shell until I came 
near being discovered before my cue. When 
it came, out I flew, Christmas tingling all over 
me down to my toes, did my little dance, 
ran off as usual, with applause and cries of 
“Encore, Encore!” I rushed back to the 
stage and saw 
standing up 
in the right- 
hand stage 
box a dear 
little sunny- 
faced boy 
about my own 
age, holding 
out to me with 
one hand a 
long white 
box tied with 
pink ribbons, 
and in the 
other, a beauti- 
ful bouquet of 
flowers. What 
a little “jay” 
I was! I 
looked at the 
box, then at 
my mother in 
the entrance, 
who was mak- 
ing all kinds 
of signs to me, 
finally nod- 
ding “yes.” 
Then timidly 
I took the box 
and made for 
the entrance 
again. More 
cries of “ En- 
core!” My 
mother 
pushed me 
back to the 
stage again, 
when, lo! I 
had forgotten to take the flowers, and the little 
boy was still standing with the bouquet in 
his hand. This time I rushed frantically 
for it. At the same moment he dashed it 
at me. It landed on my nose. I picked 
it up, felt my nose to see if it were bleed- 
ing. No, it wasn’t, and I ran off amid roars 
of laughter. My mother, bless her heart! 
was weeping for joy, and found it hard to 
keep up with me, as I bounded upstairs, with 
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Mrs. John Drew as the Widow Warren in “ The Road to 
Ruin” danced the hornpipe—ana did tt beautifully—at 72 
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my box and the flowers, to the dressing 
room. Once there, everybody surrounded 
the box, while my mother with trembling 
fingers untied the ribbons, and I opened 
it. Oh! so much tissue paper. At last it 
is unpacked. What I saw almost took away 
my breath. 
A doll! A 
e beautiful 
walking doll, 
which wound 
up like a 
clock, exqui- 
sitely dressed 
in pale blue 
satin en train. 
My joy knew 
no bounds, I 
was so happy. 
Accompany- 
ing this was 
a card with 
“To the little 
Fairy Star: A 
Merry Christ- 
mas and A 
Happy New 
Year.” The 
doll walked 
many miles 
that night on 
my dressing 
table between 
the perform- 
ances, for we 
did not go out 
of the theater. 
Our dinner 
was sent in 


from the 
nearest res- 
taurant, so 
that I had 


plenty of time 
to admire and 
play with my 
beautiful toy. 

The performance ran very much later that 
evening, and when we arrived at the stage 
door, we found the snow falling fast and 
the ground covered with it. We hurried 
on to Eighth and Market streets, where 
we usually took the omnibus for home, and 
after waiting for some time discovered that 
the last omnibus had gone. No more that 
night, and it was snowing faster and faster. 
What was to be done? We were standing 
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on a corner, under an awning, when sud- 
denly, as if inspired, my mother tied the 
box containing the doll on my back like an 
Indian papoose. Then, taking me pig-a- 
back, she started off to walk home, only 
stopping occasionally to brush off the snow 
and to get her breath for a fresh start. My 
assertions that I could walk availed nothing, 
and when she arrived finally at the door of 
our house, I was fast asleep. She toiled 
up the stairs with me still asleep. She laid 
me on the bed, undressed me and took off 
my shoes and stockings while I slept. Ah! 
how can I bear to think of all the tender, 
kind things that dear mother did for me, 
while I, with the selfishness of childhood, 
accepted it all as a matter of course, at the 
same time loving her with all my heart and 
soul. I remember that once, years after, 
when we were having one of our retrospec- 
tive talks, I asked her to forgive me for my 
youthful ingratitude, and for having ac- 
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cepted so many sacrifices from her. With 
tears in her eyes she folded me in her arms 
saying, “God puts it into the heart of all 
mothers to love and to care for their chil- 
dren. It is their duty, at all times and 
under all circumstances, to save them pain 
and trouble, if they can. Our positions 
were reversed. Your little hands guided 
me when I was helpless. Your tiny tired 
little feet earned our frugal living when we 
must have starved had you been less willing, 
less brave. It was for me to do the rest, so 
little, so little.” 

Eventually I went to New York and un- 
der the management of Mr. Frank Rivers, 
whose place of entertainment was called the 
“ Melodeon,” I had the advantages of a 
fine dancing master who taught me panto- 
mime as well. The knowledge of dancing 
and pantomime combined to lay the foun- 
dation upon which I. built many of the 
successes of my after life. If all beginners 
in the theatrical profession were taught the 
art of pantomime and dancing, the ladder 
would be less difficult to climb. 

There came to America, at about this 
time or a little later, a great French ac- 
tress, who had commenced as a danseuse, 
Madame Celeste, whose powerful imper- 
sonations of dramatic and pantomimic char- 
acters were so artistically diversified that 
she not only created a sensation, in all the 
large and small cities that she visited, but 
set the entire theatrical world on this side 
of the water a-talking. Her methods 
puzzled even the oldest actors and ac- 
tresses. She possessed such wonderful 
technique that she acted Lady Macbeth 
and the French Spy with equal perfec- 
tion. Any person who was fortunate enough 
to witness the late Mrs. John Drew’s 
fine performance of the Widow Warren 
in the “ Road to Ruin,” at the Star Thea- 
ter in January, 1894, must remember how 
delightfully she danced the hornpipe, at the 
close of Act Third. Her age at that time 
was seventy-two. She must have been a 
small child when she learned to dance that 
hornpipe. The late Mrs. W. J. Florence 
and the late Mrs. W. G. Gilbert both were 
dancers before they became actresses. I 
knew these ladies when I was a young girl. 
They were matrons then, and they were un- 
surpassed in their art; supple, graceful and 
innocent of mannerisms of any kind. The 
position they attained is too well known to 
call for comment at this moment. 
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HEN the United States of 
America brought suit in 
1906 against Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller and his as- 
sociates for conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, the 
first point of attack, as 

we have seen, was the illegal favors the 

Standar Oil Company was believed to be 


accepting from the railroads. The winning 
of the Case of the Big Fine seems to show 
that the government knew what it was 
about when it went after Mr. Rockefeller 
for breaking the Elkins Law forbidding 
shippers to “solicit, accept or receive any 
rebate, concession or discrimination” on 
interstate freight. 

A second point in Mr. Roosevelt’s cam- 
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Attorney-General of the United States, under whom the suit for conspiracy 
against the Standard Oi! Company is now being prosecuted 


paign had to do, like the first, with inter- 
state transportation. But while the first 
concerned transportation by rail, which was 
regulated by well-known laws, the second 
dealt with transportation by pipe lines and 
was not, at the moment the suit was 
brought, regulated by law. The impor- 
tance of the part the interstate pipe line 
played in his undertaking was not lost on Mr. 
Roosevelt and his associates, however. It 
had been demonstrated fully in the Kansas 
oil war of 1904-1905, which, as we have 
seen, started the present agitation. 

When that war broke out, the country 
had the baffling and alarming spectacle 
of a great newly discovered deposit of 
mineral wealth corralled in a night by one 
concern—that headed by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. It was as if one man and his 
colleagues had been able to take complete 
possession of the output of the new gold 
fields of Nevada at the moment the gold- 
seekers had proved their worth. As if one 
man and his colleagues had taken for them- 
selves the entire output of any newly dis- 
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covered deposit of natural wealth like 
copper, coal, silver. It was the more alarm- 
ing when one remembered that the man 
who held the new oil field in his grip had 
exercised for thirty years the same control 
over the Eastern oil fields that he now had 
over the Southwestern fields; the more 
baffling when one remembered that while 
the control of the Eastern field had cost 
him years of the hardest and cruelest work, 
he had taken possession of Kansas without 
an apparent effort! 


The Secret of Standard Power in 
Kansas 


What superior power did he have that 
no man in the Southwest could sell a barrel 
of oil to anybody but to the Standard Oil 
Company? It was simple enough. The 
Standard Oil Company owned and con- 
trolled the only practicable means of getting 
crude oil out of Kansas at a reasonable 
cost. It was the sole gatherer, storer and 
transporter, and it used this «xclusive 
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control of the pipe line system which did 
this work, to make itself the sole purchaser. 

The pipe line system which gathers and 
carries away the Kansas oil, is but a section 
of a system 40,000 miles long—a system 
whose main artery is a trunk line running 
from the Indian Territory, northeast 
through Kansas to northern Indiana, and 
from northern Indiana eastward, until 
its branches reach the sea at New York 
harbor, at Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
It is fed as it runs by great streams of oil 
gathered in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
poured in as the streams from a thousand 
hills flow together and finally join to make 
a great and powerful river. The oil which 
is collected from the Kansas prairies can 
be driven straight through to the Atlantic 
seaboard if the Standard Oil Company so 
wills it. 

This huge river of oil feeds as it runs all 
the great oil refineries of the Standard Oil 
Company—its plants at Kansas City, at 
Whiting, Indiana, at Lima and Cleveland, 


Ohio, at Buffalo and Olean, Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, on New York harbor, at 
Baltimore. 

It is a magnificent and perfect system 
of draining and distributing all the oil 
taken from the earth. Nature herself has 
no more perfect drainage system in the 
streams and rivers of the Mississippi Valley 
than the pipe line system of the Standard 
Oil Company, and she runs her system with 
vastly more noise and destruction than it 
does. 

This system renders to the men who pro- 
duce oil a well-nigh perfect service. You 
are a poor adventurer, wildcatting on a 
distant hill, you strike oil—not in quan- 
tities, only a moderate amount—but still 
oil, and if you are in the field at all, or in 
a spot which shows any sign of ever being 
a field, almost before morning the pipe 
line crew of the Standard Oil Company 
is at your derrick, putting in pipes to carry 
your little supply into its great drains. It 
costs you nothing. They put in the pipes, 
they run the oil, they pay you the market 
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price for your product. If you happen to 
be in one of the early fields, the oil taken 
belongs to you until you wish to sell it. 
You receive for it a certificate which is as 
good as gold in any market of the country. 
This privilege of owning your oil as long 
as you want to, is a relic of early days, 
before Mr. Rockefeller had obtained con- 
trol of the pipe lines of the country. He 
does things better in the new fields. In 
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found had been given to Kansas by the 
Standard Oil Company. Why should 
Kansas complain? She complained be- 
cause this perfect and powerful creation 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s stood like a giant in 
the way of any other man’s attempt to 
render to Kansas any part of the service 
it was prepared to render with such sur- 
passing promptness and completeness, 
because the Standard Oil Company used 
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Kansas and Indian Territory and Illinois 
you must sell your oil to Mr. Rockefeller 
when he takes it away, and you must take 
the price he offers, but he takes it as 
regularly as the month runs around and 
pays as promptly as the sun rises. A 
perfect market—the surest that ever has 
been devised to handle any product of man 
in this or any other country. 


Why Kansas Objected to a “ Perfect 
Service” 


This was the perfect service which Mr. 
Roosevelt and his Bureau of Corporations 


the power that control of pipe lines gave it to 
destroy activities, however small, which par- 
alleled its own. She complained because as 
a result of this monopolizing it was able to 
say what price should be paid for oil, i.e., 
was able to make the price. Freedom of 
the road, freedom of the market, time- 
honored rights of men in trade, were too 
great a price, Kansas contended, to pay 
for any earthly service however perfect. 
Kansas had some specific illustrations 
to offer as to the merit of her contention. 
For instance, in the early days of her 
business a small independent refinery 
had started at Humboldt, the center of an 


oil field. The producers at Humboldt 
had gladly supplied Mr. Webster, the 
proprietor, with crude oil from their wells. 
He took only a small proportion of their 
output. As soon as the Standard Oil 
Company completed its pipe line system 
into this field, these producers asked that 
their oil be run. “No,” said the Standard, 
“you have been selling oil to our com- 
petitor—we can buy only of those who sell 
us all their product.” The same thing 
happened at Muscogee, Indian Territory, 
where the Standard Oil Company discon- 
nected its pipes from the tanks of a certain 
producer because he had sold some of his 
product to a small independent refiner. 
You can sell to nobody but the Standard 
Oil Company, said this great transporter. 
It was as if a railroad were in the dairy 
business and refused to carry away a farm- 
er’s eggs and milk and butter if he sold 
a part to a local dealer. 

Kansas not only complained that the 
Standard used its pipe line system to 
prevent rival refineries getting oil direct 
from producers, she complained that the 
pipe line system was in league with the 
railroads to perpetuate the former’s mo- 
nopoly. She cited cases how, just after 
the pipe lines were finished, the Western 
roads suddenly changed their rates on oil, 
putting them up so high that it was prac- 
tically impossible to ship at all. It was as 
if they wished to drive oil traffic from their 
lines. As a matter of fact, they did ruin 
the few small independent shippers who 
had been doing a business over their lines 
into Kansas City, Omaha and elsewhere. 

That is, when Mr. Roosevelt came to look 
the Standard’s pipe line system over, he 
found that it was as if one company owned 
40,000 miles of grain-carrying railroad; that 
it took the wheat and corn, etc., from the 
barns of the farmers wherever located, and 
paid them on the spot at the price it, the 
only transporter, made; as if it used its 
control over grain transportation to ruin 
the business of the smallest concern which 
tried to live outside of its fold. 


Pipe Line Profits 


How could such a system exist in a demo- 
cratic country like America? Was it a 
new development made by the Standard Oil 
Company? No, the pipe line system, for 
gathering oil, was in operation before the 
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Standard Oil Company was first organized 
in 1870. Did its operations depend upon 
some special patents which Mr. Rockefeller 
had acquired? Not at all. Nothing is 
simpler than a pipe line system—a right 
of way, pipes and pumps, and you have 
it. Anybody can set up a pipe line system 
that has capital and ordinary energy and 
brains, as scores of people in the oil busi- 
ness had proved before Mr. Rockefeller 
went into the business. Is it difficult to 
manage? Not at all. It is as simple, 
even simpler than oil refining! Does it 
require so great capital that only a corpora- 
tion like the Standard Oil Company can 
command it? The pipe line system of the 
Standard is said to be worth $50,000,000, 
but this is the accretion of over thirty years. 
Money for independent pipe lines has 
always been forthcoming when there was 
a demand. Is it a business of such small 
profits that men are not tempted into it? 
Far from it. The profits of the Standard 
pipe lines are phenomenal. The trunk 
system is made up of various corporations, 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, the 
Indiana Pipe Line Company, the Buckeye, 
the National Transit Company, etc. In 
1906 the Buckeye Pipe Line Company paid 
57 per cent. on a capital of $10,000,000, 
the National Transit paid 20 per cent. on 
a capita! of $25,000,000, the Northern Pipe 
Line 200 per cent. on a capital of $1,000,- 
ooo, and these dividends were typical of all 
the pipe line concerns, nor was 1906 an 
exceptional year. Nor did the dividends 
exhaust the profits—all of the companies 
had a large surplus left over. 

No, the pipe line business did not originate 
with Mr. Rockefeller and his colleagues, 
nor have any of its important developments 
come through them. It requires no special 
patent, is not intricate to conduct. The 
capital required does not compare with 
that required for a railroad, and its profits 
are vastly greater. How is it possible then 
that one concern controls it? 


Where Thev Got It 


The answer lies in the curious compound 
of legitimate and illegitimate practices 
which Mr. Rockefeller has applied. from 
the first to the oil industry in his attempt 
to make good his contention that the oil 
business belonged to him. He aimed at 
first simply to become the only refiner of 
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oil. That was power enough, for if he 
were the only refiner he could make a low 
price for crude oil and a high one for re- 
fined. To be the only refiner he must 
control transportation. He saw from the 
first that here lay his only real advantage, 
hence his secret contracts with the rail- 
roads extending from 1870 to 1906, giving 
him such advantages as a shipper that he 
could, if he were adroit and patient, 
eventually put a rival out of the business. 
But while the railroad was the only trans- 
portation element in the game at the start, 
a second factor became prominent early 
in the ’70’s. That was the pipe lines which 
gathered the oil and fed the railroads, their 
sole office then. There were many of them, 
owned by various companies. Most of 
them objected to Mr. Rockefeller’s ambition 
to become the sole refiner of oil. They com- 
plicated his problem so much that finally 
he determined to control them, and by a 
series of attacks quite as unjustifiable as 
those which drove the bulk of the refining 
interest into his power in the ’70’s, he 
secured control by 1877 of the greater part 
of the pipe lines in the oil country. It was 
this control over railroads and pipe lines, 
nothing else, though he had, of course, all 
kinds of fair and unfair minor aids, that 
enabled the Standard Oil Company to 
claim in 1879 95 per cent. of the oil refining 
business in the United States. 

It was too much power for any body of 
men to have in an industry, the oil pro- 
ducers declared, and they renewed the 
fight to free transportation that they had 
been making from the beginning of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s operations. In this they 
were aided by all independent refiners, 
whose contention was then, as it is to-day, 
that they could do business in competition 
with the Standard if they could ship on 
equal terms. 


The Fight to Free Oil Transpor- 
tation 


Two lines of effort occupied them then 
and have been kept up ever since. The 
first was securing legislation which would 
put a stop to discrimination. They fought 
steadily for Federal regulation through an 
Interstate Commerce Bill. The first bill for 
this purpose which attracted Congressional 
attention came from the oil men, and their 
experiences and efforts had no little to do 
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with securing the passage of the bill of 
1887, of the Elkins bill in 1903, and, as we 
saw last month, in helping Mr. Roosevelt 
whip through the Hepburn Rate Bill of 
1906. Just as they fought for legislation 
to coerce the railroads, they fought for some 
kind of control over pipe lines, and in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Indiana they early secured 
either direct statutes or rulings by the 
courts which made pipe lines common 
carriers. The law in West Virginia is 
most explicit and shows best what the 
independents believe the pipe lines ought 
to be compelled to do. It requires every 
pipe line “to accept all petroleum offered 
to it in merchantable quantities, of not less 
than 2,000 gallons [about 40 barrels], at 
the wells where the same is produced, 
making at its own expense all necessary 
connections with the tanks or receptacles 
containing such petroleum, and to transport 
and deliver the same to any delivery station 
within or without the state on the route of 
its line of pipes which may be designated 
by the owners of the petroleum so offered.” 

But the independent oil men have never 
trusted to legislation alone. They have 
almost incessantly, since Mr. Rockefeller 
began his fight to control oil transportation 
by rail and pipe line, had under way some 
private enterprise by which they hoped to 
escape his domination. They undertook 
one in 1877, when Mr. Rockefeller first 
added control of pipe lines to control of 
railroads. Their enterprise was a daring 
one. They proposed to lay a pipe line 
from the oil regions to the seaboard, 
thus entirely escaping the railroad, which 
they contended gave Mr. Rockefeller his 
power. If they could get to New York 
harbor they could get to the world’s market, 
and that, they declared, was all they wanted. 
The venture was made. The independents 
united under the name of the Tidewater 
Oil Company. In the face of every in- 
genious obstacle which clever, rich and 
unscrupulous men bent on thwarting a 
project could devise, the Tidewater carried 
out its plan. It built the jirst seaboard 
pipe line—a thing which up to the very 
day the oil flowed over the mountains to 
the tanks in New York harbor, Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his colleagues ridiculed as im- 
possible, but which as soon as it was 
proved a success they hastened to imitate! 

For four years after the Tidewater 
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inaugurated this great advance in the oil 
business, the Standard Oil Company har- 
assed it, in every possible way, but the 
Tidewater lived and grew—a_ splendid 
demonstration of the oil men’s contention 
that given the freedom of the road they 
can compete with Mr. Rockefeller. 


A Standard Victory and Its Con- 
sequences 


When harassing failed to conquer the 
Tidewater, Mr. Rockefeller decided on 
peaceable methods. He secretly bought 
about one-third of the stock. When the 
independents found their enemy entrenched 
legally in their camp, they capitulated, 
signing a contract to confine themselves to 
114 per cent. of the oil business—a con- 
tract which substantially is in force to-day. 
Limiting the trade of this young com- 
petitor which might very well have com- 
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manded to-day twenty, thirty, or even 
more per cent. of the oil business if it had 
held out, was by no means the most serious 
feature of Mr. Rockefeller’s victory over 
the Tidewater in 1883. 

The demonstration that oil could be 
pumped over the mountains to the sea- 
board opened cheap oil transportation from 
the outset. It probably did not cost the 
pipe line over ro or 12 cents per barrel 
to render this service. The railroads had 
been charging from $1.25 to $1.40 to inde- 
pendents, and the Standard had been 
payingabout 85 cents. Mr. Rockefeller did 
not wish oil freight rates to belowered. He 
knew that if he could keep the lines in his 
hands and keep up the rate he could make 
enormous profits. By consolidating the 
gathering lines as he had in 1877, he had 
been able to keep up the price of this 
service to 20 cents a barrel, the charge 
in the early pioneer days. He had reaped 
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great rewards. He proposed to repeat the 
operation in the long-distance lines. The 
price for pumping a barrel of oil to New 
York harbor was put at 45 cents—to 
Philadelphia at 40. But the railroads 
could do it cheaper than this and still make 
a profit, and probably would if they 
were not prevented. They might even 
doitso cheaply that the independent refiners 
hanging on in the East could live—and he 
did not mean they should. It was necessary 
then that the railroads should continue to 
protect him from competition by keeping 
up the cost of transportation. In August, 
1884, he secured the needed protection. A 
contract with the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
signed which, simmered down, meant that 
if the railroad would keep up the oil rates 
to the point Mr. Rockefeller wished, he 
would guarantee it 26 per cent. of all the 
oil freight going eastward. If any or all 
of this 26 per cent. went through the pipe 


line, the profits of the traffic were to be paid 
to the railroad as if it had rendered the 
service. This contract was made for 
“considerations mutually interchanged.” 
This euphonious phrase seems to have meant 
that the railroad was to be paid for a ser- 
vice which it did not render in order that 
Mr. Rockefeller might make that service 
dear to his competitors. In the charge 
of conspiracy the government has brought 
against Mr. Rockefeller and his associates 
it is stated that this contract made in 1884 
was in force in 1906. Certain it is that 
from the day it was made until to-day, 
Mr. Rockefeller has been able to keep 
up the rate of carrying oil to the seaboard 
from the Pennsylvania oil regions at the 
figures which he set in 1884. 


Renewing the Fight 


The fall of the Tidewater was one of the 
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most discouraging defeats which ever befell 
the Pennsylvania oil men, but they were 
not the kind to stay discouraged. Four 
years later, in 1887, they formed an organi- 
zation, one of the chief aims of which was 
to secure their own transportation for their 
own oil. They laid lines from their wells 
to independent refineries in the oil regions 
which had joined them, and then to shake 
off the railroads, they laid lines to the sea- 
board for transporting both crude and 
refined oil. These lines were fought for 
six years by every device which the Stan- 
dard Oil Company could invent, even 
physical violence being employed to hinder 
and discourage them. Their course was 
changed more than once because of inter- 
ference. New York harbor, which had 
been selected as a terminal, had to be 
abandoned and Philadelphia taken, but 
the oil men gritted their teeth and hung on. 
All they asked was to do an independent 
business. They believed that with free 
transportation they could succeed. That 
their contention was well founded their 
experience proves. The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, as this combination of independents 
first formed in 1887 is known, has been able 
to do a profitable business ever since it 
freed itself of the railroads and the Standard 
Oil Company pipe lines. It has also been 
able to grow. It controls now, in its differ- 
ent organizations, about 550 miles of trunk 
pipe line, and is the only concern which 
has ever piped refined oil to the seaboard 
—an innovation only second in importance 
to the pumping of crude oil over the moun- 
tains. Although the Pure Oil Company’s 
pipe line system is not one-twentieth of the 
size of the Standard’s, it is able to compete 
in the markets of the world because of it. 


Oil Premiums 


Although the laws of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York and West Virginia make 
the pipe lines a common carrier—that 
is, order the Standard to deliver crude oil 
—the charge for the service, 20 cents a 
barrel, which it maintains makes the cost 
so heavy to refiners that many of them, 
located in or near the oil regions, have long 
tried to operate their own lines. Going 
to a nearby oil field, they will contract 
for a percentage of the output and lay 
their own lines to their refineries. Once 
installed, they can supply themselves much 
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more cheaply than they can buy from the 
Standard. The Standard has always 
fought this effort of the refiners to do 
their own carrying of crude. Its favorite 
and most effective method, though by no 
means its only one, has been putting a 
premium on the oil of the particular field 
where the independent was supplying 
himself, thas making him pay more for his 
crude than the market price. 

To-day in one section of the Bradford 
field, in Allegheny County, New York; 
near Titusville, Pennsylvania; at Marietta, 
Ohio, and in part of the Lima-Indiana 
fields, more than the market price is being 
paid by independent refiners for oil of 
ordinary quality, because a premium was 
put on the oil as soon as they laid pipe lines 
to the fields to do their own carrying. 

In the earlier days the Standard Oil Com- 
pany laid the premiums openly, but latterly 
it has sent “bogus” concerns, as the inde- 
pendents call them, into the fields, pre- 
tending to the producers that they, too, 
are independent, and to supply themselves 
were willing to pay more than the market 
price. At the recent hearings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Lewis 
Emery, Jr., testified that a few years ago 
after he had installed a pipe line system 
of some soo miles to feed his refinery at 
Bradford from the neighboring oil fields, 
a company calling itself the Vacuum Oil 
Company, and independent, appeared, put 
a premium on the oil of the field and pro- 
ceeded to carry it away—to the Standard 
Oil Company! 

At the same hearings, Mr. Frank Fretter, 
of the National Refining Company of Cleve- 
land, testified that his concern had been 
met in the Lima oil fields with premium 
offers by a company called the Manhattan 
Oil Company, professing then, and still, 
to be independent, but which all oil men 
believe to be a Standard subsidiary. The 
Manhattan is one of several companies of 
mysterious ownership into which the gov- 
ernment examiners have been looking in 
their examination of the present winter. 
It was originally owned mainly by Com- 
modore E. C. Benedict and A. N. Brady of 
New York City. They laid a pipe line 
from the Lima oil field to Chicago in order 
to supply the People’s Gas Light and 
Coke Company of that city with oil at a 
rate more reasonable than they could secure 
from the Standard. In 1898 Benedict 
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and Brady sold the Manhattan to an Eng- 
lish concern called the General Industrial 
Development Syndicate, Limited. Of this 
high-sounding company no Standard Oil 
man can be found who knows anything, 
nevertheless it paid part of the purchase 
price of the Manhattan with a contract 
with the Standard Oil Company to furnish 
the People’s Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany with oil at a figure satisfactory to 
the managers. 

There is probably no doubt that the 
Manhattan is simply one of the many 
bogus companies by which the Standard 
has hoped to deceive a hostile public. All 
of the testimony so far offered confirms, 
though it does not absolutely prove, this 
theory. The Standard officials will prob- 
ably continue to disclaim all knowledge 
of the Manhattan until the examiners hit 
on some item of positive proof; then they 
will, as always, say cheerfully, “Yes, of 
course we own it. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

This same independent firm which has 
been troubled by the Manhattan, the Na- 
tional, has a refinery at Marietta, Ohio, 
to which in 1904 it laid a pipe line. Im- 
mediately a pipe line company calling itself 
the Vacuum Oil Company appeared in the 
field as an independent competitor and 
advanced the premium which the National 
had already been obliged to give to get 
any oil. It was found that the Vacuum 
Oil Company, here as in Bradford, pumped 
the oil it took into a tank and then ran it 
into the Standard’s lines. 

. In spite of these practices and other 
as questionable ones, several independent 
refincries in the Eastern oil fields do operate 
successfully their own oil-gathering pipe 
lines, and at considerably less cost than 
the Standard charges. 


Clipping the Wings of Competitors 


In spite of the fact that the laws in the 
Fast force the Standard to deliver all the 
oil the refiner may buy, and in spite of the 
profit there is in this delivery, the obligation 
has often been unsatisfactorily discharged, 
in some cases flatly refused. The most 
striking recent case of the attitude of the 
Standard toward this legal obligation to 
act as a common carrier came up in 1903, 
when a group of some fifteen independent 
refiners, most of them located in western 


Pennsylvania, undertook to increase their 
output. They had entered into an agree- 
ment with certain Eastern concerns to ex- 
port oil, and believed they could sell more 
than they were refining. But when they 
applied to the Standard Oil Company for 
more crude than they had been buying, the 
Standard notified them that, instead of 
delivering them more, it henceforth would 
deliver them only about half what they 
were getting. It was plain it meant to 
stop the new combination at the outset 
—stop it by cutting off crude oil—a 
method it had used effectively in the buc- 
caneering days of its history, which 
innocent people suppose to be “past his- 
tory.” Of course the refiners protested 
energetically. The pipe lines were com- 
mon carriers; if they went into the field 
and bought oil directly from the producers, 
the Standard would be obliged to deliver it. 
The laconic observation of the Standard 
was, “Try it.” The refiners were not 
keen to try it. They knew too well what a 
legal contest with the Standard meant. 
They knew, too, that producers would 
hesitate to give them oil, fearing that the 
Standard might refuse to take their surplus 
or connect with any new development— 
its way of punishing the man who sells his 
product to a competitor. They concluded 
to compromise and an agreement was 
signed at the end of the year 1903. By 
this agreement the associated refiners, 
instead of getting the increase for which 
they asked, and which they were prepared 
to use, consented to take an average of 11 
per cent. less than they had been using. 
They pledged themselves to buy no oil 
elsewhere, and those among them who 
had private pipe lines pledged themselves 
not to extend them to new wells. More- 
over, the independent exporting arrange- 
ment was canceled and their entire output 
of export oil was turned to the Standard 
Oil Company. It was simply one of those 
arrangements for “holding down” ambi- 
tious young blood, for stopping growth, 
which crop up constantly in the Standard’s 
history, and it is a very good proof that Mr. 
Rockefeller does business to-day on exactly 
the same lines that he did it at the start! 

As for the refiners who, for the sake of 
peace and security, allowed their trade 
to be thus limited, they lost by far the best 
opportunity any body of men have had in 
recent years to serve the cause of freedom 
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in the oil business. Probably nobody 
realized so well as Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates the value of their capitulation. 
They knew it put off indefinitely the evil 
day when a man or body of men would be 
found with grit enough to force them to a 
delivery of all the oil they could buy in 
the field. 


Kansas Frees the Pipe Line 


When the Standard went into the new 
Western oil fields—i.e., into Kansas and 
Indian Territory, and later into Ilinois— 
it arranged to prevent, if possible, any such 
legal obligation to deliver oil as it has in the 
East. It did not exercise the right of 
eminent domain in securing a right of way 
for its pipes, but bought it outright; thus 
the trunk line from the southwest to Whit- 
ing, Indiana, uses hundreds of miles of the 
right of way of the Santa Fé road. Presi- 
dent Ripley told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently, that the Standard 
paid him from forty to fifty dollarsa mile and 
pledged certain freight shipments for the 
privilege of using his right of way. As 
said above, it no longer gathered and held 
oil subject to the order of the producer 
as in the East, it bought all the oil it took. 
The Standard was in much better case 
legally in Kansas when it cut off a producer 
because he sold oil to a competing refiner 
than it was in the East. It could say, 
“ We are a purely private concern—we have 
no public obligation. We can buy and sell 
as we please and you have no right to 
object.” 

As soon as Kansas saw the full meaning 
of the Standard’s control of the pipe line 
as a private business, she replied, “We 
have a right to regulate all forms of trans- 
portation, You cross our roads and our 
streams, we will make you a common 
carrier and you must fetch and carry as a 
railroad does.” . And she accordingly passed 
a pipe line bill to that effect. But of course 
such a bill could affect only the oil gathered 
and delivered within the state. To get 
any real relief it was necessary to get the 
oil out of the state into the world’s market. 
It was obvious that if Kansas could get her 
cheap oil to the Eastern independents who 
were running on a short allowance of dear 
Pennsylvania oil, there would be competi- 
tion and a better price for them. Private 
enterprise must provide an outlet. During 
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the entire oil-war all sorts of schemes for 
getting independent transportation were 
on foot—piping to the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Gulf. The last-named route 
was always the favored one. It was a 
costly proposition—six to ten millions of 
dollars—but several groups of capitalists 
considered it and finally two groups, each 
claiming to be independent of the Standard, 
took hold of it. The first, known as the 
Gulf Pipe Line, completed in October 
(1907) an 8-inch line, 450 miles long, from 
near Tulsa, Indian Territory, to Port 
Arthur on the Gulf. The second company, 
known as the Texas, and having as presi- 
dent the former manager of one of the 
Standard Oil Company’s Texas refineries, 
started also near Tulsa, and in October was 
pumping oil as far as West Dallas in north- 
ern Texas. It intends to go through to 
Port Arthur. These lines, if they are 
really independent and are able to main- 
tain their independence, open the South- 
west oil field to competition, though it will 
undoubtedly be some time before its effect 
is visible, so vast are the stocks on hand in 
the field (probably 40,000,000 barrels of oil 
were stored in tanks in the Kansas-Indian 
Territory field at the end of October, 1907), 
so enormous is the daily production (esti- 
mated at from 175,000 to 225,000 barrels 
in October). 


Congress Declares Interstate Pipe 
Lines Common Carriers 


This, then, in brief, is what Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Bureau of Corporations found when 
it undertook to answer for him the natural 
question, How had it come about that one 
group of men controlled autocratically a 
system of 40,000 miles of interstate trans- 
portation? His conclusion, the conclusion 
of Congress, was as immediate as that of 
Kansas when she saw where lay the secret 
of the power of Mr. Rockefeller over her 
wealth of oil, and it was identical—/rans- 
portation cannot be carried on as a private 
business. It is primarily the affair of all 
the people, and must be administered for all 
the people. We must pass a law making 
pipe lines in interstate commerce common 
carriers. And when the Hepburn rate 
bill passed in June, 1906, it carried a clause 
subjecting pipe lines to all the regulations 
of the interstate commerce law. They 
must receive and deliver oil for all comers. 
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They must file their rates and the rates 
must be reasonable. They must not dis- 
criminate between shippers. 

Now at the time this bill became a law 
Mr. Rockefeller and his colleagues were 
in open conflict with the government of the 
United States for defiance of law. They 
were in such bad odor with the people of 
the United States, that it is probably true 
that neither press nor people were willing 
to give them their dues—were willing to 
believe anything but evil of them. De- 
fiance of law was the gist of the complaint 
against them—a complaint which they 
loudly declared to be unjust. Here was 
an opportunity to show the government 
that they meant to act in good faith, that 
they were trying to do what they solemnly 
affirm in their widely circulated “word ” to 
“stockholders and employees” that they 
do, namely, “carry on a widespread busi- 
ness of great moment to the prosperity of 
the American people in ubsolute obedience 
lo the soundest principles of business and 
to the spirit and letler oj the law.” 


A “ Reasonable” Tariff 


Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, Mr. Garfield’s 
successor as commissioner of corporations, 
has recently put out a full and able report 
on the oil pipe lines of the country and he 
reports there the attitude of the Standard 
to the new law. Their first duty was to 
file their tariffs. Mr. Smith says that four 
of the companies in the Standard’s trunk 
system have failed to file tariffs. One of 
these companies, the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, operating between Kansas and 
Whiting, Indiana, has refused to take oil 
offered by outside shippers. If this re- 
fusal is persisted in, it means that no 
Eastern independent concern can get a 
supply of cheap Kansas oil until the govern- 
ment or the courts force the shipment. 
Those Standard pipe lines that do offer to 
accept oil under the new law, make one 
amazing regulation; they will accept noth- 
ing less than 75,000 barrels in one field, 
nothing less than 300,000 in another. There 
are but few of the independent refineries 
which use 75,000 barrels of oil in a 
year! 

The law requires that the rates shall be 
reasonable. Just what “reasonable” means 
the writer does not know, but let us suppose, 
as the Bureau of Corporations does, that it 
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means an allowance of 5% for deprecia- 
tion and a clean profit of 10 per cent., 
which certainly is*enough in handling a 
necessity of life—a necessity to the poor, 
it should be remembered always in con- 
sidering Mr. Rockefeller’s operations. Now, 
what are the tariffs it files? They are few 
enough and they are to out-of-the-way 
points as a rule—that is, to points where 
there are no independent concerns; and they 
follow in general the rates which the Stan- 
dard Oil Company has kept up ever since 
1884—that is, railroad freight rates. Now 
how “reasonable” is this? 

The tariff quoted from Lima, Ohio, to 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 53.5 cents. 
Mr. Knox Smith calculates that the service 
costs 9.8 cents, and that a tariff of 19 cents 
would allow Mr. Rockefeller 5 per cent. de- 
preciation and ro per cent. interest. He col- 
lects 344 cents more than this “ reasonable” 
rate. Between West Virginia and Phila- 
delphia the tariff is 39 cents—the cost of the 
service is about 4.7 cents. Nine cents 
would give the same profit as estimated 
above; that is, the tariff is 30 cents over a 
reasonable rate. Between Griffith, Indiana 
(the pipe line junction of the eastern and 
western lines), and Buffalo, New York, the 
tariff is 524 cents. The operating cost, de- 
preciation charges and interest at 10% 
amount to 19.9 cents. That is, there is a 
charge of 32.6 cents more than is “ rea- 
sonable.” 

Consider what a “reasonable” rate of 
pipage from Illinois or Kansas would 
mean to the group of independent refiners 
in the Pennsylvania field, who from 1903 
to 1906 were obliged to run at half their 
capacity because Mr. Rockefeller had 
refused to give them oil. In Illinois, oil 
was accumulating in October, 1907, at the 
rate of cighty thousand barrels a day, it was 
selling at 68 centsa barrel. Mr. Rockefeller 
can deliver it from this field to the refineries 
in question for not over 25 cents and still 
make ro per cent. on his investment. He 
refuses to file a tariff out of that field. He 
could deliver it at a profit to himself to 
these refiners from Kansas for 50 cents, 
but as said above, he refuses to file a tariff 
out of Kansas. 

Consider what it would mean to an 
independent concern like the Pure Oil 
Company, which is now obliged to run its 
refineries with Pennsylvania oil at $1.78 
a barrel and compete in Europe with the 
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Standard which is making its export oil 
from Kansas crude at 40 cents a barrel, 
from Illinois crude at 68 cents, from Ohio 
crude at 89 and 94 cents—to have a 
supply of cheap oil to work with. The 
Pure Oil Company has a large production 
in both the southwest and the Illinois 
fields, but is shut off from it by lack of trans- 
portation. Yet Kansas oil could be de- 
livered to its trunk lines at Bear Creek, 
Pennsylvania, where it crosses the Stan- 
dard’s trunk lines, at a transportation cost of 
not over 50 cents, and Illinois oil at not over 
25 cents. It looks to the writer as if the 
Pure Oil Company would do a great ser- 
vice to the country if it would add another 
fight to its list and force the Standard Oil 
Company to deliver Western crude to its 
own lines at a “reasonable” rate. 

As said above, the tariffs filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are mainly 
to out-of-the-way points. Indeed the treat- 
ment of terminals under this new law is one 
of the most curious illustrations of what 
seems to have come to be instinctive evasion 
of Jaw on the part of the Standard. 

The law making the pipe line a common 
carrier was designed to open oil transporta- 
tion to the public from the Indian Territory 
to the Atlantic seaboard. As we have seen, 
a through trunk line was in operation over 
this long distance, and the Bureau of Cor- 
porations reports that Kansas oil has 
actually been pumped to New York harbor. 
Now this trunk line was made up like the 
railroads running between these points: 
of various corporations. The great extent 
of the pipage of each company lay usually 
in the state where it was incorporated, 
although in every case the lines crossed 
for a greater or less distance into adjacent 
states. Thus the most important and 
oldest of the constituent companies was 
the National Transit—a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration—the lines of which lay principally 
in that state, though on the north it crossed 
to Olean, New York, where it connected 
with the New York Transit; on the east 
it crossed New Jersey to Bayonne, on the 
seaboard, and on the south it crossed the 
Maryland line to Baltimore. Now, accord- 
ing to state laws in force when Mr. Roose- 
velt began his inquiry, the lines in Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York were 
common Carriers and were so admitted by 
the Standard Oil Company. This being 


the case, it was difficult to see how they 
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could evade the Federal regulations declar- 
ing interstate pipes common carriers. 


“On the Advice of Counsel” 


It was left to a learned counsel of the 
Standard Oil Company, Mr. John G. Mil- 
burn, to find a way. Mr. Milburn ad- 
vised the Standard Oil Company to read- 
just the ownership of its lines, so that 
each company would own no pipage out- 
side of the state in which it was incorporated; 
that is, each pipe line stopped at the state 
line. He advised them further that only 
those pipe line concerns which after that 
readjustment owned pipes in states where 
they had exercised the right of eminent 
domain, or where they were by the existing 
state laws common carriers on intrastate 
business, need act as common carriers in 
interstate business if a law were passed 
by Congress. You must obey the laws of 
the states, but not of the United States. 

In November, 1905, there was a gen- 
eral readjusting begun. For example, the 
National Transit Company, which had 
owned a strip of pipe from the Pennsylvania 
line to Olean, New York, sold this strip to 
the New York Transit Company, and the 
New York Transit Company, which had 
run from Olean to New York harbor, across 
the northern end of New Jersey, sold all 
the pipe it had in New Jersey to the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey. The 
National Transit Company, which also had 
run to New York harbor, sold that part 
of its line in New Jersey to the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and so on all 
over the country. 

In the summer of 1906, when it became 
certain that the pipe line section of the 
Hepburn Bill would pass, Mr. Milburn 
advised his clients that henceforth they 
should pump no more oil across state 
lines. But how were they to get around 
it? Easily. Erect on the Pennsylvania 
border at the point where the oil had been 
pumped into New Jersey receiving tanks. 
On the other side of the line erect a pump- 
ing station. The oil goes into a tank in 
Pennsylvania owned by one company, it 
is pumped out in New Jersey by a pump 
owned by another company. dt is not 
pumped over the line! Now you see it and 
now you don’t! 

These outfits for putting oil in on one 
side of a state line and taking it out on the 
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other are actually in operation to-day at 
Fawn Grove, between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; Centerbridge, between Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and Unionville, 
between New York and New Jersey! 
Imagine the railroads reorganizing owner- 
ship so that the lines of each company 
stopped at the state border! Imagine all 
freight and passengers unloaded at the 
New Jersey line, New Jersey claiming that 
in her territory railroads were private 
property and could be operated to suit 
the owner, and the New Jersey railroads 
refusing to carry freight which they did 
not own! This is a truthful illustration 
of the little arrangement the learned 
counsel of the Standard Oil Company has 
worked out to evade the Federal law 
governing pipe lines. And they tell us 
when Mr. Roosevelt objects to their methods 
that he is “attacking the nation’s industrial 
and mercantile life.” It really looks as if 
the shoe were on the other foot. 

It is a foregone conclusion that this petty 
device will be overthrown. The day is 
past when it will do the Standard Oil 
Company or any other concern any good, 
save what temporary good may be in delay, 
to argue the question of its right to treat 
interstate or intrastate transportation, 
whether by highway, rail or pipe, as a 
private matter. It is a public concern 
and individuals can be allowed to manage 
it only when they manage it in the interests 
of the public. There is nobody of sense 
who objects to their being well paid for 
their services. It is not the amount of 
money, unholy as that is, which the Stan- 
dard Oil Company has made from its pipe 
lines which disturbs sensible people. It 
is the fact that it has used a public utility 
for its own purposes, that it has refused to 
recognize its public character until forced 
to do so, and that at this stage of the game 
it will resort to such tricks as these blind 
terminals described above, to thwart Fed- 
eral laws. 


Is It Persecution ? 


If there is violence and bitterness in the 
campaign against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, it is due far less to the “socialistic 
outcry from below and political pressure 
from above” to which Mr. Rockefeller and 
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his directors ascribe it, than it is to just 
such refusals to recognize law as this 
just described. Suppose that, instead of 
evasion of the new law, there had been 
coöperation on the part of the Standard. 
No holding back, no tricks, but an honest 
effort to conform frankly and openly from 
end to end of the great system with the 
new regulation. If there was any point 
where the Standard believed that the rules 
were injuring any fair claim, why should 
it not have openly protested? How 
different would be the feeling of govern- 
ment and people if it took this attitude. 
It is the Standard Oil Company’s public 
declaration that it is obeying the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law, followed 
again and again by proof of such secret 
and childish evasions as these blind termi- 
nals, which has finally resulted in all its 
statements being greeted by derision. 
What is a President of the United States 
to conclude when proofs of continued 
efforts of this sort to escape from carrying 
out law are put before him? He knows 
why they are done—there is no doubt of 


that. Their object is to restrain the 
trade of the other man. It was to 
restrain the trade of the Tidewater 


that the Standard Oil Company fought 
that concern by illegal and unfair means 
for four years. It was to restrain the 
trade of the allied independent refin- 
eries and producers of the Pure Oil 
Company that the Standard Oil Company 
fought them for ten years. It was to restrain 
the trade of the Kansas refiners and traders 
in oil that the Standard Oil Company used 
its power over pipe lines in 1904-1905. It 
is to restrain trade that the Standard Oil 
Company has been accepting secret favors 
from the railroads. It is to restrain trade 
that it fights the putting of pipe lines under 
the Interstate Commerce law. 

And a combination to restrain trade is jor- 
bidden by the laws of the United States. 

It certainly looks to the writer as if Mr. 
Roosevelt was as right in his attack on the 
pipe line system of the Standard Oil 
Company as the courts have so far de- 
clared him to be in his attack on its rela- 
tions with the railroads. But there are 
still other points to win in Mr. Roosevelt's 
campaign against Mr. Rockefeller. How 
about them ? 


(The third and last article in this series will deal with the present day marketing methods 
of the Standard Oil Company.) 


THE OPEN ROAD 


A SEQUEL TO 


‘ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT ” 


-BY DAVID: GRAYSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


“ To make space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide.” 
—GOETHE, Wilhelm Meister. 


LOVE sometimes to have 
a day alone—a riotous 
day. Sometimes I do not 
care to see even my best 
friends: but I give my- 
self up to the full enjoy- 
ment of the world around 
me. Igo out of my door in the morning 
—preferably a sunny morning, though any 
morning will do well enough—and walk 
straight out into the world. I take with 
me the burden of no duty or responsi- 
bility. I draw in the fresh air, odor-laden 
from orchard and wood. I look about me 
as if everything were new—and behold 
everything is new. My barn, my oaks, my 
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fences—I declare I never saw them before. 
I have no preconceived impressions, or be- 
liefs, or opinions. My lane fence is the end 
of the known earth. I am a discoverer of 
new fields among old ones. I see, feel, 
hear, smell, taste all these wonderful things 
for the first time. I have no idea what 
discoveries I shall make! 

So I go down the lane, looking up and 
about me. I cross the town road and climb 
the fence on the other side. I brush one 
shoulder among the bushes as I pass: I 
feel the solid yet easy pressure of the sod. 
The long blades of the timothy-grass clasp 
at my legs ard let go with reluctance. I 
break off a twig here and there and taste 
the tart or bitter sap. I take off my hat 
and let the sun shine warm on my head. 
I am an adventurer upon a new earth. 


DAVID GRAYSON 


Is it not marvelous how far afield some 
of us are willing to travel in pursuit of 
that beauty which we leave behind us at 
home? We mistake unfamiliarity for 
beauty; we darken our perceptions with 
idle foreignness. For want of that ardent 
inner curiosity which is the only true foun- 
dation for the appreciation of beauty— 
for beauty is inward, not outward—we 
find ourselves hastening from land to land, 
gathering mere curious resemblances which, 
like unassimilated property, possess no 
power of fecundation. With what pa- 
thetic diligence we collect peaks and passes 
in Switzerland; how we come laden from 
England with vain cathedrals! 

Beauty? What is it but a new way of 
approach? For wildness, for foreignness, 
I have no need to go a mile: I have only 
to come up through my thicket or cross 
my field from my own roadside—and be- 
hold, a new heaven and a new earth! 

Things grow old and stale, not because 
they are old but because we cease to see 
them. Whole vibrant significant worlds 
around us disappear within the somber 
mists of familiarity. Whichever way we 
look the roads are dull and barren. There 
is a tree at our gate we have not seen in 
years: a flower blooms in our door-yard 
more wonderful than the shining heights of 
the Alps! 

It has seemed to me sometimes as though 
I could see men hardening before my eyes, 
drawing in a feeler here, walling up an 
opening there. Naming things! Objects 
fall into categories for them and wear little 
sure channels in the brain. A mountain 
is a mountain, a tree a tree to them, a field 
forever a field. Life solidifies itself in 
words! And finally how everything wearies 
them: and that is old age! 

Is it not the prime struggle of life to keep 
the mind plastic? To see and feel and 
hear things newly? To accept nothing as 
settled: to defend the eternal right of the 
questioner? To reject every conclusion of 
yesterday before the surer observations of 
to-day ?—is not that the best life we know? 

And so to the Open Road! Not many 
miles from my farm there is a tamarack 
swamp. The soft dark green of it fills 
the round bowl of a valley. Around it 
spread rising forests and fields: fences di- 
vide it from the known land. Coming 
across my fields one day, I saw it there. I 
felt the habit of avoidance. It is a custom, 


well enough in a practical land, to shun 
such a spot of perplexity; but on that day 
I was following the Open Road and it led 
me straight to the moist dark stillness of 
the tamaracks. I cannot here tell all the 
marvels I found in that place. I trod 
where human foot had never trod before. 
Cobwebs barred my passage (the bars to 
most passages when we come to them are 
only cobwebs), the earth was soft with the 
thick swamp mosses and with many an 
autumn of fallen dead brown leaves. I 
crossed the track of a muskrat, I saw the 
nest of a hawk—and how many other things 
of the wilderness I must not here relate. 
And I came out of it renewed and re- 
freshed; I know now the feeling of the 
pioneer and the discoverer. Peary has no 
more than I; Stanley tells me nothing I 
have not experienced! 

What more than that is the accomplish- 
ment of the great inventor, poet, painter? 
Such cannot abide habit-hedged wilder- 
nesses. They follow the Open Road, they 
see for themselves, and will not accept the 
paths or the names of the world. And 
Sight, kept clear, becomes, curiously, In- 
sight. A thousand had seen apples fall 
before Newton! But Newton was dowered 
with the spirit of the Open Road! 

Sometimes as I walk, seeking to see, 
hear, feel, everything newly, I devise secret 
words for the things I see: words that 
convey to me alone the thought, or im- 
pression, or emotion of a particular spot. 
All this, I know, to some will seem the 
acme of foolish illusion. Indeed, Iam not 
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telling of it because it is practical: there 
is no cash at the end of it. I am reporting 
it as an experience in life; those who 
understand will understand. And thus 
out of my journeys I have words which 
bring back to me with indescribable poign- 
ancy the particular impression of a time 
or a place. I prize them more highly than 
almost any other of my possessions, for 
they come to me seemingly out of 
the air, and the remembrance of 
them enables me to recall or live 
over a past experience with scarcely 
diminished emotion. 

And one of these words—How it 
brings to me the very mood of a 
gray October day! A sleepy west 
wind blowing. The fields are bare, 
the corn shocks brown and the long 
road looks flat and dull. Away in 
the marsh I hear a single melan- 
choly crow. A heavy day, name- 
lessly sad! Old sorrows flock to 
one’s memory and old regrets. The 
creeper is red in the swamp and the grass 
is brown on the hill. It comes to me that 
I was a boy once— 

So to the flat road and away! And turn 
at the turning and rise with the hill. Will 
the mood change: will the day? I see a 
lone man in the top of a pasture crying 
“Coo-ee, coo-ee.” I do not see at first 
why he cries and then over the hill come 
the ewes, a dense gray flock of them, hud- 
dling toward me. The yokel behind has a 
stick in each hand. ‘ Coo-ee, coo-ee,’’ he 
also cries. And the two men, gathering 
in, threatening, sidling, advancing slowly, 
the sheep turning uncertainly this way and 
that, come at last to the boarded pen. 

“That’s the idee,” says the helper. 

“A poor lot,” remarks the leader; “such 
is the farmer’s life.” 


THE OPEN 


ROAD 


From the roadway they back 
their frame-decked wagon to the 
fence and unhitch their team. The 
leader throws off his coat and stands 
thick and muscular in his blue 
jeans—a roistering fellow with a 
red face, thick neck and chapped 
hands. 

“Pll pass ’em up,” he says; 
“that’s a man’s work. You stand 
in the wagon and put ’em in.” 

So he springs into the yard and 
the sheep huddle close into the 
corner, here and there raising a 
timid head, here and there darting aside in 
a panic. 

“Hi there, it’s for you,’ shouts the 
leader, and thrusts his hands deep in the 
wool of one of the ewes. 

“Come up here, you Southdown with 
the bare belly,” says the man in the wagon. 

“That’s my old game—wrastling,” the 
leader remarks, struggling with the next 


ewe. 


“Stiddy, stiddy, now I got you, up 
with you, dang you!” 

“That’s the idee,” says the man in the 
wagon. 

So I watch and they pass up the sheep 
one by one and as I go on down the road 
I hear the leader’s thick voice, “Stiddy, 
stiddy,’’ and the response of the other, 
“That’s the idee.” And so on into the gray 
day! 

My Open Road leads not only to beauty, 
not only to fresh adventures in outer obser- 
vation! I believe in the Open Road in 
religion, in education, in politics: there is 
nothing really settled, fenced in, nor finally 
decided upon this earth! Nothing that is 
not questionable. I do not mean that I 
would immediately tear down well-built 
fences or do away with established and 
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beaten roads. By no means. The wis- 
dom of past ages is likely to be wiser than 
any hasty conclusions of mine. I would 
not invite any other person to follow my 
road until I had well proven it a better 
way toward truth than that which time had 
established. And yet I would have every 
man tread the Open Road: I would have 
him upon occasion question the smuggest 
institution and look askance upon the most 
ancient habit. I would have him throw a 
doubt upon Newton and defy Darwin! I 
would have him look straight at men and 
nature with his own eyes. He should 
acknowledge no common gods unless he 
proved them gods for himself. The “equal- 
ity of men” which we worship: is there 
not a higher inequality? The material 
progress which we deify: isit real progress? 
Democracy—is it after all better than 
monarchy? I would have him question 
the canons of art, literature, music, morals: 
so will he continue young and useful! 
And yet sometimes I ask myself, What 
do I travel for? Why all this excitement 
and eagerness of inquiry? What is it 
that I go forth to find? Am I better for 
keeping my roads open than my neighbor 
is who travels with contentment the paths 
of ancient habit? I am gnawed by the 
tooth of unrest—to what end? Often as 
I travel I ask myself that question and I 
have never had a convincing answer. I 
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am looking for something I cannot find. 
My Open Road is open, too, at the end! 
What is it that drives a man onward, that 
scourges him with unanswered questions! 
We only know that we are driven: we do not 
know who drives. We travel, we inquire, 
we look, we work—only knowing that these 
activities satisfy a certain deep and secret 
demand within us. We have Faith that 
there is a Reason: and is there not a pres- 
ent Joy in following the Open Road? 


“ And O the joy that is never won, 
But follows and follows the journeying sun.” 


And at the end of the day the Open 
Road, if we follow it with wisdom as well 
as fervor, will bring us safely home again. 
For after all the Open Road must return 
to the Beaten Path. The Open Road is 
for adventure: and adventure is not the 
food of life, but the spice. 

Thus I came back this evening from 
rioting in my fields. As I walked down 
the lane I heard the soft tinkle of a cow- 
bell, a certain earthy exhalation, as of work, 
came out of the bare fields, the duties of 
my daily life crowded upon me bringing 
a pleasant calmness of spirit, and I said to 
myself: 

“Lord be praised for that which is 
common.” 

And after I had done my chores I came 
in, hungry, to my supper. 


ARMER VIRUMQUE 


BY W. R. 


HOPKINS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK VER BECK 


YVE ben up agin most all 
kinds 0? games. I've ben 
shooter, an’ shootee; an’, 
once—'fore I was con- 
verted—I rid jest ahead 
of a bunch o’ fellers, with 
a rope, that was anxious 
to see me closter, an’ ’twant nothin’ but a 
tender hand on the bridle, an’ a con- 
sumin’ ambition to beat ’em, that got me 
shet of ’em; an’ fer years I was fer, fer, 
from the simple life. An’ yit, Friend, I 
never knowed genovine excitement, till 
I went lion huntin’. Yes; I’d jest as soon 
tell ye ’bout it. I’m in the cattle trade. 
I’ve raised ’em, rustled ’em, punched ’em, 
an’ sold ’em. I come east with a bunch, 
an’ went to work, fer Armour, in Chicago. 
They sent me to Noo York, with a lot, an’ 
there they put me on a ship, with the 
critters, bound fer Dutchland. Well, when 
I handed ’em over, in good shape, to the 
fellers that bought ’em, I was foot loose, 
with a roll in my clothes, an’ I made up 
my mind to stay, fer a spell, an’ see the 
kentry, an’ put some frills onto my eddica- 
tion. Ive allus favored eddication, an’ 
I wouldn’t never stand fer anyone runnin’ 
it down—langwiches, in perticler. They’ve 
allers ben my forty, an’ in most any gab- 
fest I kin git a piece o’ the money, but, up 
to that time, in any talk-game I'd set into, 
the limit had ben Ameriky, North, an’ 
South. I was o fay with Sign, Lo, an’ 
Greaser, but I wasn’t wise to any furrin 
clack, an’ so I says: “Now, Slim, is yer 
chance,” an’? I made good, as ye kin see, 
from the way I prattle. Well, after buyin’ 
tickets to most every city in Europe, an’ 
gittin? on trains that didn’t go to ’em, I 
rolled into a big town, an’ the conductor 
yells: “ Aufstcigen.” “ P’raps so,” says I, 
“but it don’t say so on my ticket, an’ that’s 
prob'ly the reason Pve got here—any- 
ways, it’s out, fer me,” an’ I clim’ down. 
Jest as I landed, a feller come up to me, 
an’ gimme a card, an’ I see the word “ pen- 
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sion” printed onto it. “Nope,” says I, 
“I haint got no right to one, though I fit 
some, in Kooby Leebry.” It was durin’ 
my argvment with the pension agent, that 
I got acquainted with Mister Nuttree, an’ 
it was through Nuttree that I went lion 
huntin’. He see that there was some mis- 
understandin’, an’ come up to explain 
things. 

“You vill lodging have??? says he, an’ 
I says I would. He made a try fer my 
grip, but I side stepped him; “PI tote it,” 
I says, an’ we started. He took me to a 
little, narrer strect—Gassy, they called it— 
an’ knocked at the door of a fair lookin’ 
house, an? a woman come to the docr, 
an’ we all went up stairs. She an’ Nut- 
tree debated, fer a spell, an’ he made the 
bargain, which was two an’ a half per 
week, includin’ breakfast—cafiy ’n late— 
coffee ’n milk—an’ a roll, an’ a couple o’ 
eyes throwed in—eye’s Dutch, fer egg. 
Nuttree showed me a tin ear on the wall; 
“Tf you something need,” says he, “blow 
the hole down.” I wanted to pay him, 
fer his trouble, but he wouldn’t have it; 
said he was goin’ to Ameriky, an’ wanted 
to learn English. 

“Well,” says I, “you’ve used me white, 
an’ T’ll learn it to ye, kerrect. Come an’ 
see me, any time.” “I come,” says he; 
an’ he went, an’ I blew the hole down, an’ 
a girl come. Say, Friend; she was the real 
goods, an’ put up in a tasty package. She 
most took my breath away, but I braced. 

“Miss,” I says, “I’m some dirty, an’ 
I'd like to clean up, if ye’ll git me some hot 
water, an’ soap.” 

“Bitty,” says she; “ bitty.” 

“Lord,” I says. “Yere a winner, 
sure, but ye’re there to yer graft, same as 
all the rest. Here’s two bits,” an’ I give 
her a quarter. “Suds, Miss,” I says— 
“hot.” 

She wouldn’t have the quarter, an’ I 
seen I’d made a bad play. She stood 
lookin’ at me, an’ I looked at her, an’ I 
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didn’t know what to say, but I wa’nt never 
a quitter, so I done the best I could. “Wie 
gates,” I says, “sex und sexig—pea 
nuckle.” 

She laffed; “ Armer mann,” says she. 

“T be,” I says, “an’ proud of it. On 
the hoof, er in cans, he’s got ’em all stopped, 
though I ain’t sayin’ that some o’ the tinned 
things wouldn’t be safer, if they was 
hooped.” 

Well, that was the way I met up with 
Berta. We got better acquainted, after- 
ward, an’ we haint neither of us ever ben 
sorry for it. You may think all this haint 
got much to do with lions, but ye’re wrong. 

Nuttree an’ Berta was both in the game. 

Nuttree come to see me every day, and 
we’d practice on each other, him in English, 
an’ me in Dutch. He was a little feller, an’ 
wore specs, an’ clothes that was too big 
fer him, but he was all right, any way ye 
took him, an’ he certainly was good to me. 
He had money, an’ allers carried a roll, 
an’ there was a time—’fore I got religion— 
that I’d’a’ lifted it off him, if I’d had to use 
jack screws. But he’d used me white, 
an’ so I learned him poker—not much— 
jest enough fer necessaries; luxeries I paid 
fer out o my own money, an’ when Nut- 
tree learned what I’d done to him, an’ 
what I could ’a’ done, he was natchally 
grateful. He was a directer in the town 
menagery, an’ one mornin’ he come in 
early, an’ says: : 

“To-day the lion comes.” 

“What lion?” says I. 

“ The lion to mate with the great lioness, 
vich you haf sawed—seed—in the cage. 
The lion vich is already there, she likes 
not. She has him on the face scratched, 
and one eye has outputted. No man can 
go in, but I take you. Vill you go?” 

“Well,” says I, “I dunno; Berta an’ 
me was goin’——”’ 

“You need not to be afraidt,” says 
Nuttree, breakin’ in. “There is no dan- 
ger.” 

That settled it. “Sure, PII go,” I says. 
“I haint never ben feared o’ lions.” 

“ Never?” says he. “Have you, then, 
lions in America ?” 

“The woods are full of ’em,” I says. 

“So?” says he. “I haf it not knowed. 
Perhaps you haf him hunted.” 

“Not lately,” I says, “but I used to 
hunt ’em, frequent.” 

Nuttree clapped his hands, and looked 
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at me, an’ Berta—she’d come in while we 
was talkin’—looked at me, a mite different 
from what I’d noticed before. 

“Tell me,” says Nuttree. “I haf great 
interest in vild beast. How haf you the 
courage to hunt him—so strong—so big— 
so—so vide? Haf they you never catched ?”’ 

“Twice,” I says, puttin? my hands un- 
der my coat tails. “Twice, they ketched 
me.” 

“Ach. Vot haf they dooed—did—to 
you?” 

“Collared me, an’ kicked me, an’ drug 
me to the main entrance, an’ made me 
buy a ticket—ef I had the price. Ef I 
didn’t, they kicked me some more, an’ 
told me to chase myself.” 

“Strange lions,” says Nuttree. 
Ve go.” 

Berta put her hand on my arm; “Do 
not make such a foolishness. Do not by 
the lion go. Maybe he gets out.” 

“Berta,” says I, “I haint goin’ to butt 
into no danger, but ef ye’ll look at me like 
that, agin, I’ll git into the cage with all 
the lions in Germany.” 

Well, me an’ Nuttree went to the Zoo, 
where they was goin’ to bring the lion. It 
was a long, low buildin’ with a alley down 
the middle, an’ cages on each side, with 
beasts in ’em. At one end there was 
monkeys, and disgustin’ apes, an’ parrots, 
an’ as ye went down the alley the critters 
kep’ gittin’ bigger, an’ uglier, till ye ended 
up with the lions, an’ Rile Bengals. There 
was a bunch o’ fellers at the lion’s sec- 
tion, an’ Nuttree an’ me went there. 
There was a lot o’ regler hands in uniform. 
They was a dried-up-lookin’ outfit—looked 
like a lot o’ pemmican dusted over frames. 
The rest was directers, like Nuttree, an’ 
looked like him—same flutterin’ clothes, 
an’ specs. He made us aquainted an’ 
gimme a good send-off. “He is a great 
hunter of lions,” says Nuttree, “in the 
night. Often they kick him, an’ by the 
collar catch him. He is of many lions 
not afraidt.” 

They took off their hats, an’ shook hands 
with me, an’ I gathered they was glad to 
have me. One of ’em could speak English 
as bad as Nuttree, an’ he says “they might 
gladly advice have if I was in such way 
slanted,” an’ I says I was, an’ would give 
it to ’em if I see a good openin’. The 
lioness was in a cage, jest in front of us, 
an’ they’d partitioned off one end of it with 
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iron bars, fer the groom. She didn’t act 
like no joyful bride. She was rampin’ 
round the cage, roarin’ an’ bitin’ at the 
bars, an’ I begun to feel sorry fer the lion. 

“This match looks to me like a mees-a- 
lions,” says I to Nuttree, “an’ if he’s ben 
figgerin’ on any connubial bliss in hisn, 
he’s goin’ to be a dissapinted lion.” 

While we was talkin’, the doors at the 
fur end o’ the alley opened an’ I see a 
gang oœ’ fellers haulin? on a rope. The 
other end was hitched to a wooden box, 
boarded up tight, an’ on solid, wooden 
wheels. I jedged that the lion was in the 
box, an’ when they come closter, there 
wa’nt no doubt of it, from the racket that 
was goin’ on, on the inside. They kep’ 
haulin’ till they got the box opposite the 
partition. The lioness took on scanda- 
lous, an’ the he one wa’nt slow. He was 
doin’ his best to git out, roarin’ an’ ka- 
vortin’ round, an’ shakin’ the box, every 
jump. “Nuttree,” says I, “if them two 
meet up, the lion’s goin’ to git divorced, 
so thorough, that they’ll have to git him 
out with rakes. If he flies to her willin’ 
arms, his name ll be Ichabod Fuit, sure.” 

Well, first off, they opened the door of 
the partition, where they planned to put 
him; then they slid the box close up to the 
front of it an’ got some jack screws, an’ 
put ’em under the box, an’ begun to twist 
’em round. Then I see their game. 
When they got the box up to the partition, 
they’d open a door, an’ o’ course the lion’d 
have to go into the cage. Shakespere— 
poetry feller—says that the plans o’ mice 
an’ men gits frequent tangled, an’ he 
might ’a’ stretched it to include lions. They 
kep’ histin’? the box, an’ every time they’d 
git the lenth o’ the jack screws, they'd 
block it up, turn down the jacks, an’ begin 
over. They didn’t seem to me to be over 
particlar how they put the blocks under, 
an’ every time they histed, the box wobbled 
a little harder. I was willin’ to see the 
rest o’ the show from the back row an’ I 
went there, an’ took Nuttree with me. He 
didn’t like it, and he says: “From here 
can I him not see,” an’ I says, “ Right, 
Nutty; an’ from there can he you not see,” 
an’ I begun lookin’ over all the cages, care- 
ful, an’ the ginral plan o’ the beast house, 
fer it’s ben allers my rule, when I set into 
any game with strangers, to know which 
door opens on the street, an’ the shortest 
way to git to it—but I’d orter say, here, 
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that the door the box come in at, ketched 
on the outside, an’ one o’ the supers had 
locked the other, so’s to keep out them 
that didn’t have no invite. When they 
got the box most high enough, they run 
shy o’ blockin’ an’ I see they was goin’ 
to put some of ’em on end, ’stid o’ layin’ 
’em flatways. I pushed a couple o’ di- 
recters in front of us, keerless-like, an’ 
I says: “Nutty, has the ginral restiveness 
of the prolytariats extended itself into the 
reglar lion movers? Hev they struck? 
These dubs act to me as if they was strike 
breakers, er scabs.” 

“Before this,” he says, “have they not 
any moved.” 

“That’s the way I sized ’em up,” says I, 
“an’ [ll gamble they won’t move any after 
this one.” 

At the fer end o’ the alley was a big 
cage, with little monkeys into it, that looked 
good to me, an’ I edged ’round the crowd, 
till I was in line with it, an’ I drawed Nut- 
tree with me. Jest as we got there, the 
movers had lifted the box most up, an’ 
they blocked, with the blocks on end, an’ 
started to untwist, fer the last histe, when 
the lioness turned loose, fer fair, an’ the 
he one jined in. I never heered sech a 
racket—’t was hell’s orchestry, tunin? up— 
an’ the jack men got rattled. One of ’em 
quit, an’ the other kep’ untwistin’, which 
give the box a slant, an’ when the lion give 
an extry powerful jump, down it come, the 
door busted open, an’ the monarch o’ the 
jungle waltzed out. That was the first 
time we’d seen him. Say, Friend, he was 
bigger’n the box, an’ mostly teeth, claws, 
an’ roar. “Us fer the monks, Nutty,” I 
yells, an’ I starts up the alley. I must ’a’ 
stepped, some, fer when I looked down 
from the top o’ the cage, Nuttree wasn’t 
half way. The lion was takin’ on dreadful, 
but there was so many to git that he seemed 
confused-like, an’ couldn’t make no chice, 
so he set still, an’ roared. The directers 
was all goin’ different ways. They hadn’t 
made no plans, an’ it was any port in a 
storm. They clumb any cage they come 
to. One of ’em—the one that might 
gladly advice have—tried the cage of the 
Rile Bengal, an’ I never see a feller git on- 
dressed so quick. The Rile made jest one 
swipe, but it was a good one, an’ he got 
everything, from specs to goloshes. Another 
feller had a good brace agin the front of a 
cage, an’ was tryin’ to pull his hand an’ 


wrist from the inside of a hyeny, but the 
critter kep’ edgin’ up toards his shoulder, 
an’, last I see of ’em, it didn’t look as if 
that directer was goin’ to save enough to 
make a good amputation, an’ another tried 
the pumy cage, an’ he got his. They was 
two pumys into it, 
with but a single 
thought, an’ they 
both landed, to 
once, onto his dia- 
fram. He set on 
the floor, tryin’ to 
put things back— 
not sortin’ ’em, but 
puttin’ ’em in any- 
ways. Idunno how 
he come out, but if 
he got ’em_ back, 
they wouldn’t be 
good for nothin’ 
harder’n food for the 
baby. All them di- 
recters had troubles, 
but most, of ’em 
finally clumb cages, 
er crawled under 
’em, where the lion 
couldn’t see ’em, 
except one bunch, 
that was crowded 
agin the end wall; 
but they was 
revolvin’ so rapid, 
from each feller pushin’ the others in front 
of him, that I couldn’t count ’em. Nut- 
tree was tryin’ to climb the monkey cage, 
so’s to jine me, but he was so short that he 
couldn't reach the lowest cross-bar. He 
kep’ jumpin’ fer it, missin’ it, an’ fallin’ 
back, an’ tryin’ agin. He’d lost his specs, 
an’ couldn’t see nothin’, an’Ihad to keep 
him posted, an’ tell him where to jump; 
“Take more time, Nutty—he hain’t started 
yit—git up closter. Now! that’s too bad— 
ye most did it—git up—he’s lookin’ this 
way, now—squat a little lower. Now! 
By Mighty!—ye jest missed it—git up 
quick. I think he sees ye—take a run, 
this time. No—that wa’nt so good—he’s 
comin’ now—jump—harder—jump any- 
ways—ye haint got no time to practice— 
jump, er git et—say, Nutty, git in with the 
monks—he’ll never sort ye out, the way 
ye look.” He tried the monks’ door, but 
couldn’t open it. I see a sign, across the 
alley; “Es ist streng verboten die thiere 
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“ Do not make such a foolishness. 
by the lion go” 
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zu necken,” an’ I thought he might stand 
on that. “Git the neck sign, Nutty—git 
the neck sign,” I yells, an’ he dove fer it, 
but ’twas nailed, an’ he skipped back, an’ 
begun jumpin’ agin. Jest then the lion 
roared, an’ Nuttree got rattled, an’ begun to 

holler; “ Ferr Gott’s 


SN sake, reach to me 


the hand,” but I 
couldn’t touch him. 
I rolled on my side, 
to git a longer 
reach, an? I felt 
somethin’ hard, in 
my pocket. It was 
a ball o’ cord, 
strong, an’ fair 
sized, an’ in less time 
than I kin tell it, I 
had a noose made, 
an’ Nuttree roped. 
I couldn’t pull him, 
alone, but he helped 
some, by scrabblin’ 
agin the bars, an’ I 
begun to git him up. 
T’d hauled him ’bout 
six feet, when the 
lion see him, an’ 
give another roar 
that made things 
buzz, an’ scared 
Nuttree so that he 
let go all holts, an’ 
as soon as he took his hands off the bars the 
rope begun to twist, an’ turned him round 
so’s his back was agin the cage, an’ I 
couldn’t hardly hold him, to say nothin’ 
o’ histin’ him higher. He was scared bad, 
before, but now he could see the lion, an’ 
he went clean crazy. He jest chattered. 
Ye couldn’t tell him from the monks, by 
sound. 

“Twist, darn ye,” I yells. “I can’t hold 
ye. Twist round an’ git a hold o’ them 
bars, or Pll drop ye.” 

Nuttree was past talkin’, but every 
muscle was workin’ overtime, though 
they wasn’t under what ye’d call good 
control. He looked like a fallin’ ayrnaut 
that had ben attackted by epilepsy. The 
lion kep’ comin’. He didn’t hurry none, 
fer he could see that Nutty was his sure 
meat, but jest then the monks set into the 
game, an’ the luck changed. As long as 
Nuttree faced ’em, an’ kep’ scrabblin’, 
the monks kep’ away—an’ I don’t blame 
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’em, the way he looked—but when he 
twisted his back to ’em, they got their 
nerve, an’ begun to toy with him. ‘They 
begun to search him, same as if he was a 
monk, an’ so many got fastened into his 
hair, that he started whirlin’ agin, an’ 
soon he was goin’ like a athlete on a bar, 
an’ all the time he was chatterin’ an’ 
grabbin’, no matter which way he faced, 
an’ he seemed to git the lion confused, fer 
he quit creepin’ up, an’ sat still an’ looked 
at Nuttree. At last, jest by luck, Nuttree 
caught hold o’ the bars, an’, at the same 
time, I histed as strong as I could, an’ I 
landed him, on top o’ the cage, but his 
feet stuck over the edge, an’ he contin- 
nered to wave ’em, an’ chatter, an’ I was 
fearful he’d attract the attention o’ the 
lion, an’ I’d jest started to haul Nuttree 
a little farther in, when the lion jumped. 
The top o’ the cage was ’bout twelve foot 
from the ground, an’ he didn’t quite fetch 
it, but he got one paw over the top, an’ I 
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think he’d ’a’ pulled it down, if it hadn’t 
ben built into the wall. He hung there, 
fer a minnit, an’ I stomped on his foot, an’ 
in trying to pull himself up, he thrashed 
about so that he busted in the front o’ the 
cage, an’ down he went, smash, on his 
back. Friend, I wish you could ’a’ heard 
them monks. I think there was ’bout 
fifty of ’em, but it sounded as if there was 
five hundred. Some of ’em come up, with 
me an’ Nuttree, a few of ’em stayed in the 
cage, but the most of ’em went visitin’, an’ 
every one of ’em was screamin’ to his limit. 
I dunno whether the monks scared the 
lion, or whether ’twas the jar he got, but 
when he got himself righted, he crawled 
under the monks’ cage, an’ lay there. It 
was a tight fit fer him, an’ he didn’t go 
way under, so that ’bout two foot of his 
tail stuck out, an’ I watched it pretty close, 
fer a spell, till I made up my mind he was 
goin’ to stay there, an’ then I begun a 
course 0’ first aid to the rattled. I turned 
Nuttree face up, an’ put my flask 
in his mouth an’ soon he got his 
mind back. He looked around, 
an’ when he didn’t see no lion, 
he put his arms ’round my neck, 
*fore I could stop him, an’ begun 
to kiss me. I shoved him off, 
quick as I could. 

“Quit that,” I says. “If I 
didn’t know yed ben under 
some strain, an’ haint jest right 
yit, Pd hand ye one.” 

“Ah,” says he, “you haf my 
life saved. You are a hero. 
Alone haf you killed the lion. 
Is it not true?” 

I don’t b’lieve in throwin’ 
away bokays, an’ I kad hauled 
Nuttree up, an’ I had stomped 
on the lion’s foot, but I thought 
he might try fer us agin, an’ 
Nuttree ’d find out, anyways, so 
I says: 

“Well, no, Nutty, I don’t 
b’lieve I killed him—not dead— 
but I hurt him bad, an’ as fer 
savin’ yer life, I seen my duty, 
an’ I done it. Slim Brown never 
left a friend, when danger 
frowned—not if said friend could 
keep up with him.” 


“Not dead?” says he, 
gittin? white. “Where is he, 
then?” 
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“Under this cage. 
Want to see him?” 

“Ah, no,” yells 
Nuttree. “Can he 
not upleap?”’ 

“Hecan—some,”’ 
I says, “but not fer 
enough,” an’ Nut- 
tree let out another 
yell. Every time 
Nuttree’d holler, the 
monks’d jine in, an’ 
I'd skip to the edge 
©’ the cage, an’ look 
at the lion’s tail; 
an’ every time he’d 
be wavin’ the tip of 
it a mite quicker. I 
grabbed Nuttree, 
an’ drug him to the 
edge, an’ pinted to 
the tail, an’ ex- 
plained things to 
him. 

“Nuttree,” says 
I, “I don’t think he 
can git up, but I 
haint noways 
anxious to have him 
try, so you an’ the 
monks have got to 
hold yer clack. But 
what troubles me 
most is, that we 
can’t git down, unless—say, Nutty. By 
thunder! I’ve got an idee! Yes, sir! an’ if 
it works, Pll hunt that lion back to his 
waitin’ bride, quick.” 

“ What for an idee is it?” he says. 

“You'll see,” I says, “if it works. I’m 
goin’ to git down from this perch, an’ git 
out. You stay here. If ye keep quiet, 
I don’t think he’ll try, agin.” 

The cage we was on was the first one, 
as ye come in the alley, an’ the door was 
close to it. I thought if I could climb 
down, without makin’ no noise, till I got 
close to the floor, I could make a skip to 
the door, ’fore the lion could turn him- 
self, fer he hadn’t much room. Well, 
sir, I done it! I slid down the front o’ the 
cage, till my feet wasn’t more’n a yard 
from the lion’s tail. Then I give myself 
a powerful, whirlin’ push, out from the 
cage, an’ quick as I touched the ground, 
I jumped fer the door, unlocked it, got 
through, slammed it, an’ it ketched. The 
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tried the cage of the Rile Bengat 


lion come agin it, slam, bang, an’ I heered 
Nuttree an’ all the monks screechin’, an’ 
the lion roarin’. I skipped through the 
next room—full o’ stuffed birds, an’ sich— 
an’ I was dreadful uneasy, for, thinks I, 
what if I have disremembered? But I 
hadn’t. No, sir! There it was, jest to . 
one side o’ the big front door. It was 
made out o’ boiler iron, I jedge, from the 
heft of it, an’ had b’longed to Gustus the 
Strong. 

Gus was a heavy weight, but he wasn’t 
no taller’n me, an’ I calculated if I could 
git into it, I wouldn’t ask no odds of all 
the lionsin Afriky. What? Why, armer. 
Sure—suit o’ armer. I s’pose I thought of 
it, from bein’. connected with the name, 
fer so long, in the cattle business. Well, 
I got into it, quicker’n ye’d think, an’ 
grabbed the club that went with it—it had 
an iron nub on the end, with spikes in it— 
an’ started back. It was too loose fer me, 
an’ the piece my head was in was too high, 
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an’ kep’ wobblin’ so’s I couldn’t keep the 
eye-holes in front, an’ I kep’ bumpin’ into 
things, an’ makin’ a noise like a lot o’ 
loose tin roofs in a blizzard, but I come 
to the door, an’, after fumblin’ fer a spell, 
I opened it, an’ stroded into the areny. 

Friend, I’ve sized ye up as a man that’s 
read, an’ knows the way they fit beasts, 
into the roman collyseem. Well, I wish 
ye could ’a’ seen me. I ketched jest one 
glimpse o’ the audience—the monks, an’ 
Nuttree, sittin’ on the edge o’ the cage— 
then my head-piece twisted way round an’ 
I couldn’t see nothin’, but I knew ’bout 
where I was, an’ where the lion’d outghter 
be, if he hadn’t moved. I walked for’ard, 
slow, an’ kep’ twistin’ that darned iron pot, 
hopin’ I'd git the holes opposite my eyes, 
but I couldn't. 

“Where is he, Nutty?” I yells. 

I could hear his voice, answerin’, but 
I couldn’t onderstand him—sounded like 
a hive ọ bees. 

“Louder, Nutty,” says I; “louder. I 
can’t hear ye, an’ I can’t see nothin’. 
Where is he?” 

“Which vay do you look?” he hollers. 
“Behind you—in front—no, behind. Ach, 
Gott! now he springs, quick, upon you! 
Gif him some knocks!” 

I heered the lion roar, an’ I made a wild 
swing, but I fanned, an’ he landed on me, 
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an’ we begun to roll over. Say! ‘The 
tailor that worked fer Gus was, sure, a 
good blacksmith. That lion was handin’ 
me all kinds o’ jabs an’ punches, but I` 
couldn’t feel ’em. All the time, I was 
tryin’ to git up, an’ once in a while I would, 
but ’fore I could git braced the critter’d 
down me, agin. The luck was agin me, 
fer my headpiece had got wedged, hind 
side before, an’ whenever my back was to 
the lion, he’d see the eye-holes, an’ jump 
me, thinkin’ he’d claw ’em out, whilst my 
arms was turned the other way, an’ I was 
clubbin’ atmosfere with my mace. All 
the time, I could hear Nuttree an’ the 
monks, but whether they was backin’ me 
er the lion, I couldn’t tell. 

Friend, them clothes’ o’ Gus’s must ’a’ 
ben his winter suit. I’ve ben in hot places, 
but I never sweat like I did then. Pd ’a’ 
drowned, if the seams ’d ’a’ ben tight, an’ 
I begun to git discouraged. I haint 
ashamed to say that I’d ’a’ quit, if I could— 
but I couldn’t, fer we’d ben whirlin’ round 
so much that I didn’t know where the door 
was. Jest then, my luck changed. The 
lion jumped me—ez usual—an’ I swung 
—ez usual—an’ we went down—ez usual— 
but, this time, he got one of his claws 
hooked into an eye-hole, an’ twisted the 
head piece round, so’s the holes come 
opposite my eyes. The first thing I see 
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was the cage, with Nuttree, an’ the monks, 
onto it. They was all sittin? in a row, 
along the front edge, watchin’ the fight, 
an’ Nuttree had one arm round the neck 
of a short-tailed monk, talkin? to him. 
He’d forgot all about me, an’ was jest 
int’rested in the scrap. I kep’ turnin’, 
slow, an’ at last I see the lion. He was 
tired, an’ he was shy some teeth, but he 
was game, an’ was squattin’ ready to 
jump. I grabbed my club, an’ braced 
myself. “Now, durn ye, come on,” I 
says; “Scat,” an’ he jumped. 

Friend, when he was sailin’ through the 
air, he looked as big as a hay stack, but 
I stood my ground, 
an’ swung fer him, an’ 
I jedged my distance, 
an’ maced him, fair, 
on the conch. We went 
down, together, an’ my 
headpiece fetched loose, 
an’ rolled away, an’ left 
my head stickin’ out, 
like a turtle’s out of 
his shell. “I’m gone, 
now,” I says, an’ 
shet my eyes, an’ 
waited fer him to eat 
me, as fer down as the 
shoulders. 

“Hoch! Hoch! Hur- 
ray!’? I heered Nuttree 
yell, an’ openin’ my 
eyes I see him dancin’ 
round, with the lion’s 
tail in his hands, tryin’ 
to pull the critter off 
me. Some of the di- 
recters, an’ guards, 
come an’ helped him, 
an’ they drug the lion 
off, an’ I got up, an’ 
looked at him. 

The directers stood 
round, in a circle, an’ I sized the situ- 
ation up, quick. I folded my arms, an’ 
stepped for’ard, an’ put my foot onto the 
lion, an’ begun a speech, but I hadn’t got 
farther than “ Miney Herrin,” when I felt 
the Monarch o’ the Desert move, under 
my foot. 


“Nutty,” says I, “tell ’em to hustle . 


that box here, an’ we’ll git this feller into 
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it, ‘fore he comes to, fer he’s good fer 
another round.” 

You’d oughter-seen them fellers jump— 
but they got the box, an’ we all took holt, 
an’ histed the King o’ Beasts into it. 

Nuttree an’ me went back to my room 
to talk it over, an’ I blew the hole down, 
fer some beer, an’ Berta come, an’ Nuttree 
told her ’bout the fight. She turned white, 
an’ started fer me, an’ fell into a cheer, 
an’ begun to cry: “Armer mann, Armer 
mann.” 

I didn’t care fer Nuttree. “I be that, 
Berta,” says I, “two ways; but there’s 


. another way I won’t never be Armer mann, 
t 


L haint ashamed to say that Pd ‘œ quit, if T could 


if you'll jest say the word, an’ be Missis 
Slim Brown—Il'll be the richest man that 
ever wore it, er worked fer him.” 

“An’ vill you never, never, again fight 
mit a lion?” says she. 

“Never, Berta,” says I. 
now.” 

An,’ Friend, I’ve kep’ my pledge. I 
haint never fit a lion, sence. 


“T’'ll swear off, 


THE GHOSTLY MOTHER 
BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANNIE W, BRIGMAN 


Through the dim Court of Ghosts there entered one 
Seeking his dead—his wife and little son. 

Its gates were shut to all yet robed with life, 

But, by the yearning love he bore his wife 

He had won grace, alone of living men, 

To enter there, and bring her back again. 


Close by the door, with life-remembering eyes, 

He saw her sit—her babe held, motherwise, 
Clasped to her breast, as if her sheltering arm 
Even in heaven, would ward some unknown harm; 
But in her face a glad surprise was spread— 

The eternal answer of the happy dead. 


She met his eyes—then, with a cry that rang 
Beyond the bars of death, she nestling sprang 

Into his arms, and held her baby there 

Against his cheek, while all her cloudy hair 
Enveloped them: “ Dear heart! and you are come!” 
She whispered, and then, trembling, rested dumb, 
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He drew her toward the gate of Paradise 

Where stood the watcher with the strange, sad eyes 
Who, as they would have passed, put forth his hand; 
“But two may leave,” he said; “’tis the command. 
Or wife or babe—choose thou between the twain; 
One, thou mayest take; the other must remain.” 
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The husband paused—then looked on her and smiled: 
“She goes with me,” he said; “keep thou the child.” 
With gentle hands he sought to loose her hold, 

But she, with frightened ss, did closely fold 

The baby to her bosom, crying “Nay! 

I cannot! if he stays, I too must stay!” 
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CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


“ Sweetheart,” he whispered, “more than sweetheart—wife! 
Return with me to that dear land of life— 

Dear through thee, only. See! I am alone; 

The angels all will guard our little son 

Till we return—but I have only thee!” 

With tear-brimmed eyes she cried: “Then stay with me! 


“T need thee so! But, oh my loved one, now 
Our little baby needs me more than thou. 

Is there a voice in all the angel throng 

That he would know, to sing his slumber song? 
A breast like mine where he can lay his head? 
Would any angel smooth, as I, his bed?” 


“But, sweetheart, see,” he plead; “he will not know— 
He is so young; and God will watch him grow 

In heaven’s long gladness, till we come again 
“Ah, no——” she wept; “he might not know me then. 
I cannot go—no angel there above 

Can love my baby with his mother’s love! 


” 


“T cannot go—but stay thou here with me!” 

The sad-eyed warder spoke: “That may not be; 

He hath not passed through death. The time is sped 
That he may tarry, living, with the dead. 

Give, then, thy answer straightway, yea or nay: 

Wilt thou return with him, or wilt thou stay?” 


Closely around his neck her arms did twine: 
“Sweetheart,” she sobbed, “because the child is thine 
I love it so, thus doubly loving thee; 

If I could leave it, dear, I should not be 

The wife thou lovest. But all my being cries 

To be with thee. And every day, my eyes 


“Will follow thee, and watch for thee. By night, 
In thy great loneliness, my heart will fight 

Against itself, to leave the babe and creep 

Into thy arms, and there to fall asleep; 

But ah, dear heart! the baby needs me more— 

So hold me close . . Now! ere he shut the door . . 


“Kiss me again . . again . . My eyes are dim. . 
Oh, baby—clasp me—hold me close—for him!” 
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To Ralph none of these things had mattered 


TRE DAY OF JUDGMENT 
BY EDITH BARNARD 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. E. TOWNSEND 


CAVANRARAMHEN Asa Cutler stood in 
ENNEA the hallway of the house 
Ay f which sheltered the dead 
body of his son, there was 
no sign of a father’s grief 
upon his face. He stood 
awkwardly with his black 
felt hat in his hand, awaiting the summons 
which would lead him into the presence of 
the dead, and he looked with disapproval at 
the cheaply furnished hall and long flight of 
shabbily carpeted steps, as if resentful at 
having been forced to find himself in such a 
place. 

The house was not less dingy than the 
street outside, and through its aged walls 
there penetrated various noises never heard 
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in better neighborhoods—calls of children 
at play, of vendors of fruits, and the dis- 
heartened jangling of a bell. Asa Cutler 
had come from the country within the hour, 
and the city noises and odors smote upon 
his senses with the full force of unaccus- 
tomedness. The journey had been trying 
to the old man, but not for a moment did he 
waver in the intention which brought him to 
the city. He was always quick in reaching 
a decision, and it was very seldom that he 
reversed one. When news came of the 
death of Ralph, he knew at once what he 
should do, and he lost no time in uselessly 
discussing details; he would go to New York 
and rescue the child, rescue and carry it 
home with him, away from the contamina- 
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tion of the evil surroundings in which it had 
lived since its birth. For the child was his, 
all that was left of his flesh and blood; no 
part of Asa Cutler should remain in com- 
pany of the ungodly so long as he had 
strength and authority to remove it. The 
woman, the child’s mother, might protest, 
probably would do so; but the old man had 
vet to meet the woman who could defeat 
his will. 

Ralph’s death seemed to Asa Cutler 
rather a cause for congratulation than for 
grief. When his younger son, Joseph, died, 
he honestly mourned him; Joseph had been 
a child after his own heart, the one with 
mind and character like his own; to Joseph 
his father’s business, the management of the 
farm, the looking after the many mortgages 
the old man held, the affairs of the church 
in which Asa Cutler had been deacon for 
many years, the moral and material circum- 
stances of the neighbors, all were of impor- 
tance; to Ralph none of these things had 
mattered. His father’s keen avarice was as 
repulsive to him as his hard morality and 
uncompromising bigotry. At first Asa 
Cutler had been proud of Ralph’s mental 
ability, and had given him such schooling as 
the neighborhood afforded, and a promise of 
more; later, when Ralph seemed to be out- 
growing his authority, he took the most 
cruel means of enforcing it, insisting that the 
boy should stay at home and farm, doing the 
work that had been good enough for his 
father and that should, therefore, be good 
enough for him. Ralph responded with 
his first exhibition of recklessness, and 
Deacon Cutler, before long, had to bear the 
ignominy of his son’s being known in the 
neighborhood as wild, fast, and finally as a 
drunkard. 

To the standards of the countryside 
Ralph’s escapades loomed as horrors; no 
limelight is as searching as the peeping gaze 
through village windows, and everything 
poor Ralph did became magnified the more 
through each pair of spectacles that beheld 
it, by each nodding head and wagging 
tongue that discussed it. When the boy 
begged his father to give him money to go 
away and study, the father denied him and 
bitterly declared that a ne’er-do-weel could 
never learn; as for painting, which the lad 
had set his heart upon, it was well known 
that the ways of artists were the ways of the 
devil, and to no son of his should hard- 
earned money be given with which to seek 


the devil in his own abode. He professed 
to see the hand of God in Ralph’s wildness, 
and as a chastening of the Almighty he would 
endure it at home; but he would not provide 
the means for new ways of wickedness. 

When Ralph was missing, Asa Cutler 
asked no questions. Thereafter his elder 
son was dead to him, and the fact that he 
had, in reality, only yesterday breathed his 
last made him no more lately dead to the 
old man’s heart. During the years which 
had passed since Ralph’s departure, he had, 
indeed, heard of him now and then; he 
knew that his wife sent the boy money, and 
if he had been willing to acknowledge that a 
son of his was living in what he firmly be- 
lieved to be haunts of vice, he would have 
forbidden her holding any communication 
with him; but rather than admit to himself 
or to her that Ralph still lived, he let her 
more or less openly send him money. It 
was not much that she had to send, indeed; 
her husband saw to it that nothing was left 
uninvested. But various small things she 
sold, and her minute savings grew into little 
sums that all went to Ralph. 

Then, a year or two after his departure, 
there appeared on the parlor mantel a pic- 
ture which had never been there before; it 
was unsigned, but Asa Cutler did not ask 
from whence it came. It was common- 
place enough, but even the old man was, in 
his secret heart, very proud of it, and to the 
mother it was magnificent. Success, to 
Asa Cutler, was the criterion of life; if Ralph 
could really make pictures, pictures that 
would sell, he might not be utterly lost, after 
all; but the second picture Ralph sent home 
dispelled any hopes of his salvation. It 
was a glaring daub of a woman’s figure, 
posed in Spanish costume; Asa Cutler had 
never seen its like, but he had no hesitation 
in pronouncing it evil, and he forbade its 
remaining in his house, a spot of contamina- 
tion. If Ralph, he argued, could look upon 
the indecencies of half-dressed women 
twirling about in short skirts and laughing 
enticingly over their bare shoulders, there 
could be no doubt as to the state of his soul. 
It did not need the reports coming from the 
city, penetrating as evil tidings will, to con- 
firm Asa Cutler in his conviction that Ralph 
was irredeemably lost; he found it easy to 
believe all they told of his son’s life. - 

As a matter of fact, the reports did not 
tell half the truth concerning Ralph; talent 
enough he had, and a faculty of making 
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friends; and luck followed him, so that 
there always seemed to be money enough at 
his command to satisfy his needs and crav- 
ings; of the first he had few; of the second he 
had many, and they increased with each 
year. Vice of the cheapest satisfied him, 
and he followed it unceasingly; for years he 
kfiew no revulsion of feeling, but in course of 
time itcame. Satiety and repentance often 
go hand in hand; to Ralph they appeared 
together. By that time his faculties were 
impaired; his hand was not as sure as it had 
been, though his imagination had not de- 
creased; he found torture in the realization 
that his conceptions were far finer and 
greater than his powers of execution, and 
his wasted years revenged themselves upon 
him through the trembling of his fingers and 
the failure of his strength. He made a be- 
lated effort to earn an honest living; it was 
not the work he had dreamed of, but neither 
had his life been what he planned to make 
it. The fundamental strength derived 
from his farmer ancestry was augmented by 
the inspiration which he drew from his wife; 
for, when he heard of his mother’s death, a 
sudden loneliness overtook him, and he 
married. The woman was grateful; to her 
Ralph was god-like. She, too, had been 
lonely; sordidness of life crowded upon her, 
and if it was no less sordid with Ralph, it at 
least possessed an object it had lacked 
before. The girl had some measure of re- 
finement, and an intellectuality which life’s 
friction had considerably sharpened; she 
took Ralph’s vices knowingly when she 
married him, and it was her understanding 
of them, as much as her faith in him, which 
helped him in his effort to overcome them. 

To Asa Cutler, therefore, his son’s death 
seemed but a shortening of years of evil liv- 
ing, and his one thought was to rescue his 
grandchild from its environment, and to 
bring it up with the fear of the w rath of God 
in its heart, and without knowledge of its 
parents. He had not come to New York 
for a last look at his son, but for a first look 
at his son’s wife and the boy; and when he 
was at length taken up to the top of the 
house and directed to a large room beneath 
a sky-light, he had so far forgotten Ralph in 
thinking of the child that he was startled to 
find himself in the presence of death. 

There was no one else in the room, and 
after a moment of hesitation he drew near 
and looked upon the face of his son. It 
was lighted by candles which burned yellow 
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in the glare of daylight from above, and a 
crucifix lay in the cold hand. Asa Cutler 
had never before seen candles and crucifix 
with the dead, and it took a moment of 
wonder to make him understand that this 
was the form of a ceremonial which he held 
in execration. He had not outgrown the 
bigotry of his ancestors, to whom papistry 
and witchcraft were equal abominations; te 
his puritanical mind these signs of a foreign 
faith were further evidence of poor Ralph's 
ruin. 

On the white face the flickering shadows 
could not hide the marks of dissipation nor 
the ravages of disease. Asa Cutler marked 
them all. He had not known of the disea~e, 
but there was no mistaking its nature; the 
temples were sunken, the face pitifully thin; 
but the sight of it touched no chord of pity 
in the old man’s heart; instead, he inwardly 
moralized upon the end to which vice was 
sure to come, and was shaken with the old 
ire that a son of his, a child of God-fearing 
parents, should have wilfully come to this. 

The furnishings of the room, also, shocked 
his instincts. The place was large, going 
quite across the front of the old-fashioned 
house, and it had been decked out in an 
attempt at the artistic disorder of a studio: 
as it was, the cheap hangings of flimsy cot- 
ton, the few much-used chairs, the easel 
on which were thrown a woman’s coat and 
the outer garments of a child, the dingy 
casts of a torso and of the Louvre Venus, all 
contributed to the general untidiness of the 
place; nowhere could the majesty of death 
have seemed more out of place. Asa Cut- 
ler’s innate sense of crder revolted; he 
looked upon the cheap casts as upon the 
candles and crucifix—they were alike sym- 
bols of heresy, implements of the devil. 

But his mind did not long dwell upon 
them; he had come for the child. He 
waited in the studio perhaps five minutes. 
and then crossed the room and knocked 
upon a door which he thought might lead 
into a bedroom. He had to repeat his 
knock more than once, however, before any 
one replied; then the door opened, and 
closed quickly behind a woman. Asa Cut- 
ler realized at once that she was his son's 
wife; her eyes wore the hard dryness of 
bitter grief, and her face looked tired and 
wan, as if from long watching and care. 

Closing the door behind her, she stood for 
a moment with her hand still on its knob, 
looking intently into the man’s face; Asa 


“ He was no son of mine. I disowned him” 


Cutler returned her gaze with one no less 
searching, and as her eyes did not falter be- 
fore his frown, his jaw tightened ominously. 
The woman seemed to decide from her 
scrutiny that it was useless to waste time 
over preliminaries; she need make no show 
of courtesy to Asa Cutler, and no form of 
introduction was necessary between them; 
she had the advantage of knowing some- 
thing of the old man’s character, while he 
knew nothing whatever of herself, beyond 
the fact that she was the widow of his son 
and the mother of his grandson. Her in- 
stinct told her what he had come for. 

She spoke unfalteringly; her voice was 
well modulated, and Asa Cutler was imme- 
diately aware of a refinement in her which 
he had not expected—a refinement, indeed, 
which he himself did not possess. It was 
one more reason for his dislike; he felt that 
she would use it as a weapon against his 
own crudeness of the country-bred. 

“You have come too late, Mr. Cutler,” 


the woman said. 
you to do here.” 

The old man was keen enough to mark 
the sarcasm beneath her quiet words, and 
he felt that all his suspicions against her 
were confirmed. “I am not too late for 
what I come to do,” he said. “Where is 
the child?” 

The woman looked at him for a moment, 
then walked toward the place where her 
dead husband lay, and stood beside him. 
“There is your child,” she said, pointing 
downward. 

Asa Cutler did not move from his place. 
He had no subtlety with which to meet 
hers. “Where’s the boy, his boy?” he 
demanded. 

The woman lifted her white face, and 
breathed deeply. “You have nothing to 
do with his boy, thank God,” she said, very 
quietly. “Here is your boy.” 

The old man’s anger flashed out, and he 
stood before her threateningly. “He was 
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“There is nothing for 
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no son of mine. I disowned him. It can’t 
ever be said that any son of mine went to 
the devil like he did. That’s why I want 
the boy. I’m going to save him from going 
like his father.” 

“ Ah,” said the woman, “he was no son 
of yours? Then what claim have vou to a 
son of his?” 

“He’s my grandson,” Asa Cutler said. 
“ I come here to get him. Where is he?” 

He had been accustomed for a lifetime to 
overcome his opponents by sheer force of 
will; only his son Ralph had evaded it, and 
no one, until he encountered this woman, 
had met it with fearlessness. His lion-like 
front seemed to make no impression on her, 
and her voice was not even raised in an at- 
tempt to appear more brave than she was. 
Asa Cutler knew humanity in a shrewd way, 
and he realized that he was face to face with 
a new force; but he meant to meet and over- 
come it. 

“You say you disowned your son,” she 
said, quietly. “Then you have no grand- 
son; this man’s child is my child, and now 
he belongs to me, to me alone, and to no 
one else in the world.” 

It was evident that Asa Cutler must 
acknowledge the first relationship if he 
would claim the second. “Well, say he 


was my son,” he said, harshly, in a louder | 


tone. “He was my son, he was my son. 
Now he’s dead, ain’t he? Then I’m the 
natural guardeen of his child. I didn’t 
come here to talk,” he added, brutally. “I 
come here to get that boy, and I want you to 
produce him. I’m going to take him home 
with me, and you may as well give him up 
without any fuss.” 

The woman was still looking at him un- 
falteringly. “You are going to take him 
home with you?” she asked, mildly. ‘And 
what are you going to do with him, when 
you get him home?” 

“I’m going to keep him out ©’ the way of 
the devil. Thats what Pm going to do 
with him! But I didn’t come here to talk,” 
he cried. 

The presence of his dead seemed no 
reason for lowering his tones. The woman 
looked down upon the face of her husband, 
and stooped to move a lock of hair upon his 
forehead. When she stood up her face 
seemed whiter than before, and there was a 
light in her eves which they had lacked. 

She nodded her head a little. “You did 
not come here to talk?” she cried. You 
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did not come here to talk? No, you came to 
rob this man’s child of the memory he shal] 
have of his father! You did not come to 
talk, but you shall hear some talk! Look 
there, look at him! That man was your son. 
and he is dead! Why? Because he was your 
son, because he had you for a father! You 
gave him life, but vou killed him, you killed 
him!” 

“ You are crazy,” the old man said. 

The woman ignored his words. “I 
know all about you,” she said. “I know 
what sort of a father you were. You began 
to kill Ralph the day you took him away 
from school because you wanted him to be 
under you. You were afraid he might be- 
come a man, with a will of his own, and you 
wanted him to be like your cattle, just to 
belong to you. Oh, I know what he did 
then! But who could blame him? You 
had never taught him a better way, and you 
would not let him go away to learn one. 
And you—you, who set yourself up as a 
model, the deacon, the man of God, the fine 
example for the neighborhood—you would 
rather have him a drunkard than give him a 
chance to become anything else, because if 
he were to become anything else he would 
not be a possession of yours. Haven’t you 
known that to be the truth? You have. 
you have! If it were anybody else, you 
would be the first to say that he did wrong; 
but you won’t admit that you could do 
wrong. So you let Ralph become a drunk- 
ard, you let him be a mark of scorn, rather 
than give him a chance to get beyond you! 
Besides, having him near you like that 
made you seem all the finer. The deacon’s 
son, the drunkard—the scapegoat! The 
poor deacon—such a model, such a good 
man, to be afflicted with such a son! That's 
what you thought, wasn’t it? It wasn’t so 


` bad, being a martyr, was it?” 


The old man was glaring at her, too 
angry, and too bewildered, to speak. But 
she did not pause long. She clasped her 
hands before her, and moved a step nearer, 
her shabby black skirt touching the dead 
man’s couch. 

“And when he did, finally, have courage 
enough to break away from that, what did 
you do? Did you offer him a helping hand ? 
Did you tell him his father would stand back 
of him? Did it ever occur to you that he 
might be going away to try to do better? 
Did you ever ask him? No, you only 
thought that he was going away from you, 
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Neither had his life been what he had planned to make it 


when. he ought to have stayed and become 
hired man without pay; you thought he was 
going away to find larger opportunities to 
Þe wicked; it didn’t occur to the deacon that 
his son could wish to go to a place where 
everybody would not point at him, where 
he wouldn’t bè the black sheep of the 
neighborhood, where he might have some 
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chance of becoming a man. You'd think 
any father would have given his son a 
chance for that; but what did you do? You 
said he was dead to you! Every time you 


. heard anything bad about him, didn’t you 


feel yourself that much the better because 
you thought him that much the worse? 
That was your idea of being a father, wasn’t 
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it? You wouldn’t help him when he wanted 
to try, you only said he was dead!” 

Asa Cutler’s head had dropped, and he 
was looking up at her from beneath his 
brows, the fingers of one hand moving across 
his lips. He was keen enough to realize 
that much of what she said was true; his 
own virtue had indeed seemed to him greater 
by comparison with the vice of his son. 
The anger her words caused at first only 
made him the more vulnerable to the points 
she afterwards scored. Besides, there had 
been times, after the death of the younger 
son, when he had wondered whether he had 
done right by Ralph; that was -partly the 
reason for his coming to rescue Ralph’s son; 
if he was determined to snatch him as a 
brand from the burning, he also meant to 
do for him what he had not done for Ralph: 
make him heir of his accumulated fortune, 
which was not small, by country reckoning. 
More than that Asa Cutler had not thought 
it possible to do for any one. As his son’s 
widow poured forth her reproaches and ac- 
cusations, therefore, he began to feel him- 
self a little misjudged, and, consequently, 
hurt in another way. 

She watched the changes in his face, and 
went on. “What did you know of the 
things he cared for?” she cried. “Ralph 
wanted to follow the beautiful, to create 
beautiful things. Was there anything 
wicked in that? But you declared, without 
knowing anything about it, that art and the 
life of an artist were the Evil One and his 
works! What right have you to say that a 
thing is bad, when many other people say it 
is good? Who is to judge—you, any more 
than another? Ralph never did harm to 
any one but himself. Will you be able to 
say as much for yourself, when you stand 
before your Maker? Yes, and when Ralph 
stands before the judgment seat, do you 
think he’ll be judged as you judge him? Do 
you? Do you remember the good things 
Ralph did? No, you only remember the bad 
ones! And of the bad ones, do you think of 
how many would have turned out good, if 
he had had his father back of him, or any 
one to give him a helping hand, or even a 
little encouragement? Do you judge him 
by the beautiful thoughts he had, the kind 
deeds he did, the struggles he made, the 
fights he won? No, not you! You judge 
him by his failures. He had temptations 
within himself of which you never dreamed, 
and yet you think vou are a better man, be- 
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cause you escaped all temptations, than 
Ralph was because he couldn’t overcome 
every one of his!” 

Asa Cutler folded his arms upon his 
breast and turned his back; but her words 
burned into his brain. Having broken 
through his armor of life-long self-satisfac- 
tion, it was no difficult matter to touch the 
quick beneath it, and he was listening to 
words which revealed himself in a new 
light. Defenseless as he was, this woman 
was shattering the foundations of his self- 
esteem; he began to see himself as she saw 
him, stripped of the regard of his neighbors, 
without his cloak of righteousness, bare of 
soul—and ashamed. Deprived of the 
strength of his pharisaical pride, he was 
becoming, within the few minutes, an old 
man, heavy burdened with sin. The vision 
she had summoned remained with him; he 
saw the man Asa Cutler, stripped of ma- 
terial things, waiting to be judged for him- 
self alone—to answer for his son. He 
bowed his head, and she, understanding in 
part what was passing through his mind, 
spoke again. 

“Yes, you judge him now, but you con- 
demned him first. What do you know of 
him, of this man whom you will not own ? 
You turned your back upon him in his need, 
and you condemn him because he failed! I 
have gone out into the streets to hunt for 
him, and when I’ve found him I have 
brought him home, helpless; I don’t con- 
demn him, because I know what his remorse 
was, I know how hard he tried. You stay 
at a distance, say he is dead, and do not 
know how tired of sin he was, how he 
longed and prayed to be better; I know, 
because I was with him, and I saw the fight 
he made. You don’t know what it is to be 
shaken in the grip of that longing for drink 
that used to torment Ralph, and you think 
yourself the better man because you never 
felt it; I know what it was, I have seen him 
battle with it, and—and I have seen him 
lose. But I don’t remember it against him 
that he lost; I remember the good fight he 
made. You think he was bad—oh, I know 
how good he was, I know how good he 
was!” 

Her voice rose piercingly in the last words 
and she threw herself across the couch, her 
head upon the dead man’s feet, sobbing. 
Asa Cutler stood quiet and tense for a few 
minutes, her weeping sounding in his ears as 
rebukingly as her words; then he walked 
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the length of the room and back, and stood 
by the head of the couch, looking down 
upon the quiet, life-scarred features. 

“He was my son,” he said slowly, as if 
the fact were being borne in upon him. 

The weeping woman raised her head and 
looked at the old man in questioning amaze- 
ment. Then she arose and left the room, 
presently returning with a child in her arms. 

She held him shoulder-high, and it was 
evident that she had awakened him from 
his nap. His blue eves were still heavy with 
sleep, and his head fell sideways against his 
mother’s, his shining, rumpled curls tum- 
bled about his face, mingling with her dark 
hair. A sturdy bare leg and foot showed 
beneath his nightdress, and one strong 
little fist was fighting the sleep from his eves. 

Asa Cutler did not move when he beheld 
his grandson, and the woman came half 
way toward him. The child was blinking 
at the candles. 

“Look!” she cried, turning her face up 
toward the beautiful baby on her shoulder, 
then toward the old man. “Look!” 

Asa Cutler made an inarticulate excla- 
mation, and started as if he would come 
toward them. The baby was at once more 
attracted by the stranger than by the can- 
dles, which he had seen before. He raised 
his head, leaned forward in his mother’s 
arms, stretched out his arms, and cried: 

“Dada!” 

The old man started again, and the 
woman drew the child down closer to her 
breast. “There is your son,” she said, in a 
tone of quiet intensity. “This is my son. 
Do you think it likely I would give him to 
you, that vou might make him what you 
made your son?” 

Asa Cutler looked at her without moving, 
and she came closer. “Do you think I 
would trust this baby to your judgment?” 

For a moment they looked into each 
other’s eyes as unflinchingly as earlier in 
their meeting; then a change passed over 
the man’s face, softening it, breaking up its 
hardness as the sun breaks the skim of ice on 
a river, revealing the depths below. The 
baby leaned forward again, with a smile 
which had always before procured what he 
wanted, and again called, imperatively: 

“Dada! Dada!” 

The old man reached out as if to take him, 
then his hands faltered, and, with a groan, 
he turned away. He raised his arms above 
his head, and cried aloud— 


“Ralph! My son, my boy, Ralph!” He 
stumbled into a chair, and with his face be- 
tween his palms he wept, with racking, 
straining sobs. 

The child began to wail in sympathy, but 
his mother did not heed him. She watched 
Asa Cutler’s agony. At last he arose, still 
weeping, and made his way toward the 
door. Then the woman looked once upon 
her husband’s face, and went quickly to his 
father. The boy thought she was giving 
him what he had been crying for, and when 
they stood beside the old man he grasped 
his arm, laughing out in glee. Asa Cutler 
turned his face away and would have 
opened the door, but the mother lifted the 
child toward him. 

“ Kiss dada, baby,” she said. 

Still the old man shrank back from them, 
and his eyes sought hers. He shook his 
head, and she saw how pitifully aged his 
face had become within the hour; he 
stooped as if he were carrying a great bur- 
den. “I ain’t fit,” he said, looking at her. 

She smiled wanly, and lifted the baby 
higher, so that he could reach his grand- 
father’s face. “Kiss dada,” she said again. 
“Be good to dada! We must both be good 
to dada.” . 

With the child’s soft, moist lips upon his 
cheek and the strong little arms around his 
neck, the old man still looked at the mother. 
“Both?” he asked, huskily. 

She nodded, and the tears began to 
stream down his face. She left the child in 
his arms, and went and knelt at the couch. 

When the candles were burning low, Asa 
Cutler touched her on the shoulder. 
Through her prayers she had heard him 
talking and playing with the boy. At his 
touch she looked up. 

“Daughter,” he said, timidly, “come 
away with me now, you and the little fellow. 
I—I don’t want to let either of you out of 
my sight again. To-morrow we'll all go 
home together—I want my son Ralph to 
rest beside his mother, if you’re willing.” 


The next day, when they reached the 
house where Ralph was born, Asa Cutler 
carried his grandson over the threshold, and 
when he had closed the door behind them he 
put the child down, gravely turned to his 
daughter-in-law, and took one of her hands 
between his own. 

“I ain't fit to have you here,” he said, 
“but I couldn’t ’a’ come home without vou.” 
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GAVARPRASHE Star was bored. She 
ETO pp sent for Nussbaum and 


told him so flatly. He 

placed his bulk on the 
SS, a edge of a chair opposite 
HA pty ~@ her, the private car sway- 
ing on its way, and thought 
that in spite of her rose-pink morning gown 
and freshly massaged face he had never 
seen her look so nearly middle-aged. 
Well, come to think of it, she was “getting 
on.” He knew just how long she had been 
on the stage—seventeen ?—eighteen ?—no, 
by Jove, more than twenty years, and “no 
chicken” even then. 

Well, what could he do for her? She 
looked with distaste at the diamonds on 
‘ his lumpish fingers, turned her eyes to 
the hard, snow brilliance touching the 
windows with flashes that seemed to dart 
from quicksilver, and told him resentfully 
that she was bored—bored to death. She 
could not endure the feeling; it was awful. 

Nussbaum had some suggestions. Would 
he have in two of the company and himself 
and start a “pully” game of bridge at five 
cents a point, “a real sizzler”? She was 
sick of bridge. How about poker? She 
did not want him to mention cards again. 
Well, suppose she let him make her one of 
his own special “pick-me-ups”? Oh, the 
mass of men had about as much soul as so 
many Yahoos; he would be suggesting some- 
thing to eat next; she really believed he would 
be quite capable even of that. Nussbaum 
had been trembling on the verge of describ- 
ing a particularly fascinating canapé of 
truffles, but he was mentally agile enough to 
look pained at her accusation. He leaned 
toward her, dripping sympathy. What 
was the matter ? 

Nothing—and everything. Life was the 
matter—life—life! She had nothing to 
live for, nothing real. She was a cheat; 


all the people walking the earth were 
cheats. The real J was hidden in every 
mortal’s heart, the Z that suffered, that 
wrung its hands, that did not sleep at dead 
of night. She crushed one arm against 
her mouth just as she did in the scene with 
Armand’s father. Nussbaum looked 
frightened. He had never seen her quite 
as bad as this. Hysterics were due any 
moment, and she was famous for her 
hysterics. But when she looked at him 
again, her dark, dry eyes had the burn of 
old pain in them. It was no use, she could 
not keep up the game. She was sick, sick, 
sick of it all. 

He began to feel more comfortable. 
She just wanted “taffy.” He had only 
to brace her up by telling her she was “the 
greatest ever.” They all found this “a 
medicine easy to take.” So he smiled, 
showing his small, flashing teeth. How 
could she talk-so?—she, Fabia Leighton— 
the Leighton—the greatest English-speak- 
ing, emotional actress who had crossed the 
Atlantic. She was beautiful, she was 
famous, she was rich, she was young. 
Could mortal woman want more? 

She moved to the edge of the chair and 
gripped its sides with the dark, bony hands 
that could be so wonderfully expressive 
in her big moments. He had pictured her 
as the public saw her—but what was she 
really? A woman who had worked against 
tormenting odds to rise; who now had fame 
and money, but who still, like one obsessed 
by the fear of losing an inch of her foothold, 
spent her life on railroads, pursuing more 
fame, more money; who had no family left 
from the wreck of years; no friends of the 
tender, fireside sort; no real home. She said 
nothing of the twenty-odd stage years, of 
the lines that no massage would take out, nor 
of the little pouch deepening under her 
celebrated chin, but Nussbaum thought he 
understood women. 

She walked down the car pulling the 
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pins out of her hair. She shook her head 
and it cloaked her shoulders. It was 
beautiful hair, a better shade this year 
than last. Nussbaum thought she had been 
wise to give up trying for the red tints and 
was sticking to her own brown. The 
loosening of her hair seemed to give 
her relief. Her face calmed, she turned 
back to him with closed eyes. It was with 
closed eyes that she made her disquieting 
statement: She was homesick for England; 
she would go as far west and north in the 
States as the contract called for; she would 


not go into Canada to more snow and ice,- 


she could not. He must cut it out. 

Nussbaum bounded up like a ball. It 
would mean the loss of thousands and 
thousands; she was sorry, but she could 
not help it. It would mean being sued; 
she gave the celebrated, undulating shrug 
of her thin shoulders and told him to say 
she was ill—as she was, ill of heart and 
soul. What about the company? Would 
she leave them unemployed? No, she 
would settle with them out of her own 
pocket, and she added that he could go 
now; she wanted to be alone. Her last 
half-hysterical statement followed him as 
he tumbled out, sputtering— Nothing 
would induce her to go to Canada— 
nothing. 

Nussbaum remained in the icy air on 
the platform. He must by some strategy 
get her over the border. Once there she 
would fill the Canadian dates. He pon- 
dered; he had two things to build upon— 
her kind heart and her colossal vanity. 
His meditations resulted in a telegram 
sent that night to Henderson, owner and 
manager of the Hyperion Opera House 
in the first Canadian town for which they 
were booked: 


t“ Leighton fretful, refuses filling Canadian 
dates. Isdetermined. May induce her if arrange 
something urgent. Say committee wealthiest citi- 
zens, several towns, meet her at station. Brass 
band, flowers, fake all if necessary. Ring in 
whole gallery sold to Orphan Asylum. Say little 
hearts broken if don’t see her Juliet. Lay on 
thick citizens high position, little orphans tear- 
drenched pillows, wire fully my expense.” 


TI 


It was this telegram that made Henderson 
finish his coffee hurriedly the next night, 
plunge into his mink ulster and start off 
to find Andrew Brett. He had been busy 


all day arranging the game as Nussbaum 
had directed, but Andrew was his trump 
card. 

“ There’s a gentleman,” he was thinking. 
“He'll look the part. The others are hod- 
carriers compared to him.” 

With nothing but his nose showing 
between the high collar and vizor-like cap, 
he was soon deep in the furs of his sleigh 
and speeding through a night of ice and 
starlight. The rug-draped board hid the 
driver and was supposed to act as a screen 
against the wind, but irritating gusts rushed 
in around angles and sawed his nose. He 
was carried along the empty, ghostly High 
Street. The theater was dark to-night 
and the people were housed like hibernating 
animals. Near an electric lamp one of 
his posters, that the wind had partially 
ripped from its place, flapped loudly with 
the sound of a wet sail, and half hid the 
passionate, weary face of Fabia Leighton, 
but Henderson, peeping from the shade of 
his cap, saw it, and he snorted. Not coming 
indeed? Hang such impertinence! She 
thought Canadians barbarians perhaps, 
not worth courtesy. Well, she had met 
her match in Nussbaum. “Nussy” cer- 
tainly was “a peach’? when it came to 
managing a woman. 

The sleigh stopped before a frame house 
in the suburbs overlooking the river. It 
was very small and decrepit, with slanting, 
snow-fringed roof, and sunk in a cup of 
snow to its first floor windows. Below it 
the water was frozen to a crystal plain where 
frost-strapped boats threw grotesque 
shadows, as if huge, chained creatures 
waited patiently there, the electric lights 
pulsing on each seeming their sleepless 
eyes. Handel’s “ Largo” was being played 
on an organ within the house and played 
well. Its heavy majesty was kin to the 
solemn, cruel, northern night, and Hender- 
son felt this as he rang the bell, although 
his thought was: 

“Gee, that fellow can play.” 

The music ceased, there was the sound 
of leisurely, slippered feet on oilcloth, and 
the door was opened by a man in a wornout 
blanket dressing-gown of dim green plaid. 
He was about fifty, but with the grace of a 
lasting boyhood clinging to him. The 
thin, clean-shaven face was gentle and 
intelligent; thick gray hair made a shining 
mat above his brows; he was slight and 
small and moved with a swinging, graceful 
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lightness in which there was a lingering 
touch of foppishness. His age was be- 
trayed in the feeble neck above the Byronic 
collar, and in the sunken, lined blue eyes, 
sad even in the bursts of laughter that came 
so readily. 

He laughed as he drew Henderson in: 
“What’s brought you on such a night? 
Your man’ll need to keep those horses 
going, Pll tell you. Come on, Pll have 
something for you in a minute.” 

He poured a drink for Henderson and 
raked at the white-hot, cylindrical stove 
till the kettle on it swayed. 

“What a night it is, to be sure. Your 
nose needs attention, Henderson. Pull it, 
man—rub it—pull it? He flung down 
the poker and followed his own directions 
with a vigor that made Henderson protest. 
“You couldn’t well do without it, you 
know,” he said, his mouth twitching with 
laughter. “I’ve seen handsomer ones, 
Henderson, the real Greek article—but 
this is all you'll get.” 

“Why do you suppose I’ve come all the 
way out here on a night like this, Brett?” 
Henderson asked sweetly when his nose 
was a healthy magenta. 

“You're so terribly nice to me,” said 
Andrew, “I believe I’ve come into money.” 

“No. You’re going to do me a favor.” 
Henderson bent over and gripped Andrew’s 
knee. “I’m not one to throw bouquets at 
myself, you'll admit, so I may just this 
once ask you if I haven’t from time to time 
been a friend to you?” 

“You have from time to time,” said 
Andrew, clasping his delicate musician’s 
fingers restfully, his elbows on the arms 
of his chair, “saved me from the hospital 
and the poorhouse.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw, not that much 

“Just that. Don’t be modest, Hender- 
son. Last winter when the school was 
closed on account of small-pox and every 
private pupil I had went to Egypt or some 
other place, what should I have done but 
for fiddling it now and again in your 
orchestra when any show came along? 
You know and J know. I’m game to 
oblige you, Henderson. Out with it.” 

Henderson beamed and took another 
drink. 

“ Well, there’s a bit of a yarn first. You 
know Fabia Leighton was booked to come 
here for to-morrow night in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ ” 
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Andrew bent forward. He went sud- 
denly pale, his gentle face took on a ghostly 
touch of attenuation. “Was booked?” 
he repeated anxiously. “Then she’s not 
coming?” 

“Oh, yes, she is—but IIl explain. I 
got this last night from Nussbaum, her 
manager.” 

Henderson flung down the telegraph 
forms and stared dramatically at Andrew 
while he read them. The pale face opposite 
him had two excited eyes and two burning 
spots under them as he finished. The 
papers fell and he waited without a word. 

“Well, it’s all arranged,” said Hender- 
son. “I sent a telegram that cost me 
fourteen dollars—town clamoring for her. 
As for the little French orphans—oh, la-la! 
— little Gretchen wandering up and down 
the street’ is a rhinestone to the Kohi- 
noor compared to the heart-rending picture 
I drew of their distress Me 

“There is no orphan asylum nearer 
than ” Andrew began to remonstrate 
vaguely. . 

“ But what of the little French hoodlums 
at fifty cents apiece to stand waving flags 
in a double line at the depot, singing their 
funny French version of our national hymn: 
‘Que Dieu Garde le Roi’?” Henderson 
asked with’a grin of derision. 

“And the leading citizens—are they—?’’ 
Andrew’s face was serious as he paused. 

“Fakes too.” Henderson finished tri- 
umphantly: “ Why, look here, could we get 
a leading citizen to do more for Leighton 
than pay the advanced price for a seat for 
one night? If he wanted to, his women- 
folk wouldn’t let him. She’s not the sort 
of woman popular with the Browning 
clubs and progressive euchre parties—not 
at all—married too often and too success- 
fully.” He began counting on his fingers. 
“Divorcée twice. Twice a real widow, 
first of an Austrian count and then of an 
American millionaire. Women don’t like 
that sort of thing. They’re long on the 
sanctity of home, and that doesn’t seem to 
have kept Leighton awake nights worrying 
about it. They'll only go to the show 
hoping to find she’s not as handsome as the 
papers say and to see her clothes. Makes 
me think, by the way,” he said, subsiding 
to a narrative tone; “I heard the full story 
of her first husband the other day from a 
man in New York.” He shot out his lips. 
“Poor devil.” . 
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“There always is a first husband in these 
cases, and always a poor devil,” said 
Andrew, lighting his pipe and bending a 
drowsy look on the red stove. “A long time 
ago, of course?” 

“Oh, ancient history—even before she 
went on the stage it was—and she worked 
years in the English provinces before she 
arrived anywhere, you know. His name 
was David Palmer. They were both very 
young and as poor as the dickens. They 
married on nothing, went to live in the 
country, had a baby. He was aiming to 
write operas, expected to land a ‘Caval- 
leria’ or a ‘Carmen.’ But he didn’t. He’d 
almost land, miss, and try again. Then 
the same thing would happen—failure 
right along. Well, the kid died, and then 
Leighton, who saw something she liked 
whenever she looked in the mirror and 
knew she could act if she got a chance, got 
sick of being tied to a man who was slow 
making good, and chucked him.” 

“ Ah,” said Andrew, “I see.” 

“Chucked him like turning over het 
hand. She went on the stage. He was 
finished. He went to the deuce and she 
got a divorce.” Henderson grew vehe- 
ment. “Women like that are not women. 
Admiration, sables, diamonds, names in 
the newspapers—that’s all they care about. 
Not a morsel of heart in their make-up.” 

The pipe hanging from Andrew’s lips 
had gone out. 

“How can we tell? How can anyone 
know anything about anyone else?’’ he 
mused. “Change goes on in each of us, 
Henderson, not only day by day but 
moment by moment.” 

“I tell you I know that sort,” Hender- 
son asserted. “A mixture of money bag 
and vulture, that’s all.” 

Andrew’s eyes were almost closed; he 
took the dead pipe from his lips. “I 
wonder,” he said; “Pd like to know.” 

“Know what?” 

“Tf she ever thinks of the man who went 
to the devil.” 

Henderson gave a big laugh. “Well, 
maybe you can find out, son, if you get 
chummy with her.” 

“How, chummy?” 

Henderson put both his hands on 
Andrew’s knee. “That brings me back 
to the favor you’re to do for me. I’m 
faking the distinguished citizens and you 
can be the biggest pebble on the beach— 


our greatest financier and philanthropist 
—anything you like!” 

Andrew let a few seconds pass while he 
considered this statement, then he stood 
up, graceful, cold, overwhelmingly calm. 
He had often been impressive to Hender- 
son—this shabby, sweet-faced man who 
had come among them from England 
fifteen: years before and who had never 
explained himself. Whatever his history, 
good or bad, there was one thing sure, and 
Henderson felt it now more than ever 
before: he was more than a gentleman; he 
was a gentle soul, “the real, true blue 
article,” as Henderson expressed it. He 
felt ashamed for having suggested his 
connivance in his trick. 

“I couldn’t do it, Henderson. I can’t 
explain fully. I’m sorry, but I really 
couldn’t,” Andrew said quietly. 

“No,” Henderson muttered, “you 
couldn’t. I was a fool to imagine you 
could.” Hestood up. “It’s different with 
the others—scalliwags every one of them. 
They see the joke of playing gentlemen 
in dress suits that ten to one they’ll steal 
if I don’t watch °em—but you, a gentleman 
yourself, Andrew, you couldn’t—and I 
don’t blame you. You’re right. We’ll 
call it off.” 

He plunged again into his ulster. An- 
drew stood with open distress in his face, 
moistening his lips nervously. 

“Henderson, give it up,” he gently im- 
plored. “It seems a shabby trick to play.” 

“Give it up? I’m not quite crazy. If 
Leighton got here and found she’d been 
fooled, you couldn’t drag her into the 
theater. I know these spoiled theatrical 
folks—they think they own the earth. 
Well, they don’t own Tom Henderson, 
and they’ll find it out.” 

As he picked up his cap, Andrew said: 

“Wait.” Then he paused as if trying 
to find words, as if afraid of saying one 
wrong one, or one too many. “If they are 
to fool her, I’d rather be the leader and 
really greet her—really, Henderson. You 
see,” he stammered, as Henderson stared 
at him in delighted silence, “I knew her 
once. I knew her very well.” 

“You did? Foxy! Why didn’t you 
say so?” Henderson shouted. “So much 
the better. Tell her you’ve become a 
millionaire here.” He seized Andrew’s 
hand and wrung it until he winced. “ You'll 
make it a go, you will.” 
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“I have two conditions, however,” An- 
drew added, his soft eyes lighting; “I wear 
my own evening clothes, you understand. 
As it happens, they’re the best things I 
have. And she is never to know that I’m 
not what I seem to be. You give me your 
word?” 

“Don’t you worry about that. That 
promise is yours. Why, it’s fully under- 
stood that for the sake of the rest of the 
Canadian engagement Leighton is never 
to suspect. The papers are with me to a 
man—lI’ve settled ’em. The little game 
will only last about twenty minutes at the 
station. She won’t get here till near dinner- 
time, and in weather like this we’ll have 
the place to ourselves—so that’s all right.” 

Henderson thought it wise to depart on 
the last self-assured words of the compact, 
but before the street door closed on him he 
put his head in again. 

“Just one thing. You do need a real 
nobby coat and cap or she’ll tumble sure. 
Now, they’re a little big for you—but will 
you take mine? You don’t mind wearing 
mine, Andrew ?”’ 

“What! This new, lustrous wonder, 
the show coat of the town?’’? He smiled 
indulgently. “Allright. I’ll borrow your 
magnificence, Henderson. If I run off 
with the goods, just remember you tried 
me beyond my strength.” 

Left alone, he went dreamily into the 
sitting-room and came again into the hall. 
He pressed his fingers to his eyes, drew 
them down his face and took a big breath. 
He was like a somnambulist awaking in an 
unfamiliar place. For more than an hour 
he sat before the stove, his arms folded, 
gazing at it, although there was nothing 
to see but the diminishing glow. He went 
to the organ and began to play, softly at 
first and brokenly, snatches mixed with 
reveries, during which his fingers lay useless 
on. the keys. His mood changed and he 
played volumed harmonies that made the 
walls of the small room tremble as if the 
soul of the house were moved. These 
trickled into the lover’s song in “ Rigcletto,” 
and he sang it a number of times in a wom 
tenor, smiling in the pauses. 

At eleven o’clock the young engineer 
who shared the four-roomed house with 
him came home. He found his supper 
of chops, turnips and coffee as inviting 
and hot as usual, but Andrew was not 
hovering near the table with his pipe and 
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mug of ale, ready for a gossip before bed- 
time. He was in the kitchen, irons blazing 
on the stove, while, with excited, even 
ecstatic flourishes, he pressed his evening 
clothes and white tie. 

By the next day the cold had become 
almost unbearable, and Henderson was 
scarcely surprised to receive a telegram 
from Nussbaum saying Leighton was keep- 
ing to her bargain, but wished the reception 
by the orphans given up, thought it unwise 
in fact that they should come out at all. 
She also wished a hundred dollars distrib- 
uted among them. 

“She has a good heart, after all—that 
woman,” Henderson reflected as he posted 
a check to the orphan asylum twenty 
miles away. “Children seem to be her 
weak point.” 

As the afternoon wore on it began to feel 
as if the coldest day on record was to be 
eclipsed. Traffic struck metallic thunder 
from the frozen town; every pane of glass 
was opaque and glittering with frost; 
houses creaked like brittle things about 
to shatter; a tear on the cheek became a 
diamond; the breath congealed into a veil 
of glass on unprotected lips; at noon and 
during the home-coming evening hours 
there was movement in the streets, but at 
other times, except for an occasional figure 
running as if for life, they were empty white 
stretches given over to cutting winds. 

The eight “distinguished citizens” were 
at the station, however, in good time, and 
watched Leighton’s private car being side- 
tracked into the most sheltered spot. But 
their presence, after all, was needless, for 
word came that she thanked them heartily 
but was too tired to appear before the per- 
formance. Henderson caught sight of the 
blank stare and pallor of Andrew’s face 
when they heard this message as they 
clustered around the big stove rising like 
a pillar of flame in the center of the waiting- 
room. Though unpolished, he was a man 
of great natural intelligence, of an alert, 
really feminine intuition. 

“Well, I didn’t spend fifty dollars on 
these here gardenias and violets to let them 
rot. We ought to throw a little side after 
all our trouble,” he fumed, lifting the big 
pasteboard boxes and shoving them into 
Andrew’s arms. “Here, Brett, you take 
them to her, and say a few words for the rest 
of the bunch of great capitalists out here 
in twenty-four below zero. Go on, son.” 
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Andrew went down the platform, be- 
wildered, but meeting Leighton’s young 
English secretary, came out of the maze 
and made a diffident request to be allowed 
to speak a few words to her in behalf of his 
fellow-townsmen. 

“If she’s not asleep,” said the secretary. 
“She says she didn’t close her eyes last 
night. But,” with an indulgent, confi- 
dential smile, “she says that of every night. 
Wait here, please. What name?” 

“Mr. Andrew Brett—the—the chairman 
of the committee wishing to greet her,” 
he said, the excited beating of his heart 
weakening his voice. 

The secretary gave an appraising glance 
at Henderson’s mink ulster and cap, and 
carrying the boxes of flowers retreated 
within the car. After what seemed a long 
time, he returned. 

“She will see you, for a moment.” 

Andrew followed him into a place of dusk 
and warmth. The perfume of heliotrope 
met him as if from a garden. 

“She still uses that scent,” he thought, 
memories difficult to resist rushing over 
him. Hesteeled himself. If his heart con- 
tinued to act in this mountebank manner, 
how could he find voice to speak to her as a 
distinguished. citizen should? 

The place was unlighted, and through 
the windows, hung with rose silk and 
arrowed high with frost, the station lights 
were hazy specks. The noise outside 
was fused into a murmur as if from a sea. 
He saw a tall figure in a rosy cloud rise 
slowly, felt a thin, very hot hand for a second 
in his own, and the languishing contralto 
that he remembered said some words of 
greeting. 

He tried to answer but the voice kept 
singing in his brain, and the scented, warm 
air after the benumbing cold seemed to 
chain his senses. She waited. He was 
silent. She thought him a provincial 
person overwhelmed by this personal con- 
tact with her, and sank down again wearily. 

“I wish I could say I liked your weather,” 
she said amiably, “but I don’t. Tell me 
—is it often as cold as this frightful day ?” 

The electric lights flamed up sharply 
under the rosy shades, dotting the long, 
satin-padded car like hanging tulips. The 
flash was so vivid, she put up her fingers 
with an annoyed gesture to shelter her 
eyes. 

“Heavens!” she murmured, half turning 
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from him, “I didn’t want——” but the 
secretary had gone. 

Their eyes met then. A long, long look 
of recognition followed, and each saw in it 
many things that the years had put into 
graves. He was not the amazed one, and 
he was the first tomove. He gazed about 
with caution, and bent down, his lips 
trembling. 

“Are you glad to see me?—as glad as I 
am to see you, Fanny?” 

The name seemed to stab her. She gave 
a little lurch forward, held out one hand 
to him, but her head hung very low. 

“Say it again,” she said with yearning. 

“Fanny.” 

“Fanny!” she echoed, and putting her 
other hand over his, she looked up laughing 
in a feeble, foolish way. “Fanny!—oh, 
David, dear, dear David, what millions 
of lives I’ve lived since then!” 

She laughed again, her head rolling 
against the high back of the chair, but he 
saw she was weeping too. 

“Be careful,” he whispered, hearing a 
sound somewhere. “Everything is news 
to the papers. We don’t want them to 
make paragraphs about us.” 

She rose quickly, brushed the tears back, 
and her eyes flashed under the worn eyelids. 

“Youre right. If they’d heard you call 
me ‘Fanny’!”’ she finished with a conclusive 
wave of the hand, then eyed him longingly. 
“Bad for you too, David? Let me look 
at you.” She held him off. “You're cne 
of the big men here. Rich, eh?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I am a rich man.” 

“Ts the music finished? Of course you 
made your fortune some other way. Lum- 
ber, I suppose, up here?” 

“Lumber,” he nodded, adding, “I still 
play for pleasure.” 

“You would,” she said dreamily, her 
fingers stroking the shining fur sleeve in an 
absent way. “Wife of course—very fash- 
ionable. Daughters too, eh? Or is it a 
son off at school? Have you these things 
as well as a fortune and a new name?” 
A benignant look deepened in her eyes. 
“Oh, I want to hear that you have every- 
thing. I’ve thought of you a great deal 
lately—that I might one day meet you— 
—and I dreaded finding you poor, lonely. 
That would have hurt me terribly.” 

“I am very fortunate,” he said steadily. 
“Tve all the blessings you speak of.” 

“I’m so glad,” she said joyfully, adding 
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with a droll look: “A wife who wouldn’t 
know me, of course—the sort we used to 
call a Philistine perhaps. Yes? Ah, old 
boy, I wasn’t criticising,” she added quickly. 
“Tve come to believe that the Philistines 
hold to the real things. We used to sneer 
at them in our wild days”—she sat down 
on the arm of 
a chair and her 
eyes held a 
dream as she 
looked past 
him—“ but oh, 
they have the 
real things— 
the Philistine 
women — 
homes, hus- 
bands, babies.” 
She looked 
down at the toe 
of a brilliantly 
spangled slip- 
per. “I never 
had any baby 
but Milly.” 
Her maid 
came in, and 
with a change 
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they drank to many things. To how many 
indeed!—to days of poverty; London days; 
lean, attic days; days of cheap dinners in 
fusty, Soho nooks. To days in the country; 
hopeful, ambitious days; cold, fresh morn- 
ings in sea-blown lanes; suppers in the long 
twilights with dish-washing afterward when 
he washed and 
she dried. ‘And 
the peat fires, 
and his playing 
at night—rain 
outside, fire- 
light within. 
Did he remem- 
ber? And the 
mushrooms 
they used to 
gather in the 
meadow back 
of the house in 
autumn after- 


noons when 
the maples 
were yellow 


against a 
metal-gray sky. 
And the sum- 
mer day when 


to a light, gra- he photo- 
cious manner graphed her 
that showed standing with 
her art, she the baby in her 
said: arms among 

“Youll take the tall wheat. 
off your heavy Did he remem- 
coat, Mr.— ber? Yes, here- 
Mr. Brett? J membered very 
Oh, please! I 74 was with closed eyes that she made her disquieting Well. 


don’t often 
meet such an 
old and dear friend—so you’ll dine with me 
—yes, you will—no refusal! I have a light 
dinner at six, only a few moments off, and 
we'll have time for a good talk.” 

The wonderful intimate moment came 
and he sat opposite her once more. They 
could say what was in their hearts, for she 
dispensed with the attentions of the maid 
after the salad was brought on. The small 
table was radiant with the china and silver 
which always went with her. The low 
candle flames made a confidential and hazy 
nimbus about them, the rest of the car 
subdued to a pink gloom. The gardenias 
and violets were strewn on the cloth. 

In one old, Italian wine of deep amber 
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She: seemed 
to grow young- 
er each moment. The woman with stained, 
tired eyelids and line’ like healed rapier 
cuts down the cheeks went away, and the 
girl he had known witha red mouth and eyes 
that crinkled up in an abandon of laughter 
till only the lashes showed, came back to 
him. When she looped up the satin skirt 
and set out the dessert herself, when she 
lighted his cigarette and then her own from 
his, youth and the spirit of daredevil poverty 
that counted no sorrow, and love that made 
wakings to new precarious mornings things 
of laughter and the cosy shut-in nights a 
time for the making of dreams, came back 
and breathed their rapture into his lonely 
heart. 
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“Oh, how satisfying it is to be able to say 
these things to you, David.” It was the 
hushed tone of hers that could hold an 
audience tensely expectant. “I thought of 
you for a long time one day last spring. 
For the first time in fifteen years I went 
down to Kent to Milly’s grave. I sat there 
leaning against the stone, just slowly pick- 
ing the moss from her name. I thought 
of you, I was unhappy about you. It’s an 
awful thing, isn’t it, to be sorry when it’s 
all over, when the pain has all been lived 
through ?” 

“But the being sorry is good,” he said 
cheerfully. 

It was an enchanting hour, the best in 
life crowded into sixty minutes. But when 
the clock struck seven the sadness on which 
finality is founded, that companions every 
“last time,” stole with a reminding chill 
over both. But a few moments more and, 
this tête-à-tête ended, they would separate. 
Almost beyond doubt: they would never 


When she lighted his cigarette 
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again stand face to face upon this earth. 
And yet during these precious moments 
they were silent for the first time. He stood 
up to go before she spoke. 

“Pll miss you.” She rose too and gave 
him both hands. “ You’re the only one that 
knows the real I—Fanny. I daren’t be my- 
self off the stage any more than on it—no 
woman can—except perhaps to one other 
soul, and you’re that one to me.” She 
laid her hand with a man’s frankness on his 
shoulder. “I’m a puzzle to myself these 
last two years, David. I used not to look 
back—didn’t care. I care now. I have 
ugly moods, a horrid temper, but I go 
away by myself and cry. Once I didn’t 
mind that you suffered. I do now, and that’s 
why I shall thank God I’ve seen you so 
happy and successful. Why do I feel like 
this?” she asked simply. “Why did I go 
to Milly’s grave? Why am I glad that 
you’ve forgiven me? Is it this?” and 
parting her somber hair he saw a line of 
white at the roots. “And 
these?” She dragged her fin- 
gers down her cheeks. “Is it 
just that I’m kinder because 
I’m not so sure—because I’m 
growing old?” 

He wanted to draw her to him 
to pet her as if she had been a 
child troubled by life’s first ques- 
tions, but he held her hands 
with dignity, with just the 
amount of fraternal interest that 
might be permitted a distin- 
guished citizen. 

“I don’t think it’s that. I’ve 
my theory. It’s better than 
yours. You’ve learned the day’s 
lesson, that’s all. We've both 
learned it. In life, Fanny, we 
pass under many gates, and 
toward the close, on the western 
side of the hill, we come to the 
last. It’s the smallest of all and 
our necks must bend low to pass 
under it. Ah, my dear, that 
little, little gate!” He saw tears 
soften the glow of her eves as 
she eagerly listened. “It’s the 
Gate of Humility, Fanny, and 
it leads to a quiet place. Once 
we rest there and look into the 
sinking sun, all that we left on 
the other side of the gate— 
battles and honors and hates 
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and dreams—we value rightly. 
They are nothing. Only this 
peace counts where we under- 
stand all, forgive all.” 

A handclasp, a long one, and 
they parted. At the door he 
looked back. She was standing 
with one hand resting on the 
table, gazing after him. Her 
eyes blessed him. 


III 


Andrew rose earlier than was 
his habit the next morning. The 
little house was gray with the 
new day as he set the coffee to 
steam slowly, put on his furs 
and stepped into the street. It 
was still intensely cold, but the 
snow that had fallen during the 
night had taken the Arctic edge 
from the air. A high ridge rose 
above this lonely street on the 
margin of the town, and he 
climbed it slowly, wrapping his 
worn, raccoon coat tightly across 
his chest. 

When he gained the top he 
seemed to have reached an en- 
chanted land. A delicate rose 
color shimmered over the snow 
that creaked under his feet like 
splintered glass; the rime draped 
trees with diamond-flecked, me- 
tallic lace, transforming them to chimericat 
castles sparkling one above the other on the 
heights; the dry snow that every gust sent 
whirling upward made showers of tinted 
sparks; over the land of immoderate white- 
ness the sky was spread, a marquetry of 
blush-pink and tender green and amethyst; 
the rising sun was red; the silence was 
absolute. 

Andrew gazed about, thrilled and rever- 
ent. He too seemed transfigured. A flood 
of thoughts warmed him, his gentle face 
shone with a blissful content. He was 
reviewing his blessings, his right to thank- 
fulness. He had health; music, the thing he 
loved best, gave him his daily bread; he 
had a few faithful friends; and he had just 
forgiven an ancient wrong and had_ buried 
the phantom of an old hate. Peace was 
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She rose too and gave him both hands 


his, marvelous and sweet. His lips moved 
in prayer as, standing motionless on the 
height, he saw the full day burst upon the 
world, making every spear of ice flash back 
rosy lights and blue shadows. 

Across the town, that still slept under an 
army of snow-coifed chimneys, the sound 
for which he waited came—a_ prolonged 
and sibilant whistle far away, but clear. 
A long train followed it, crawling into sight 
and crossing the whiteness with sooty smoke 
twisting back along its length. From where 
he watched, it seemed a small, secretive 
thing that had belonged to the night, but 
which must scurry away before any eye 
could see it. His gaze followed the last 
car until it had rounded a hill, until the 
last streak of soot had melted into and be- 
come one with the triumphant sun. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


YEAR or two ago the 
dramatic critic of The 
Boston Transcript visited 
the Canadian Rockies, 
where almost the first 
question asked of him 
was, “Have vou seen 
David Warfield in ‘The Music Master’?” 
One could hardly find a better illustration 
of the remarkable popularity of this actor 
all over the country, a popularity the more 
remarkable when one considers that “A 
Grand Army Man,” Mr. Warfield’s new 
play this winter, is only the third drama he 
has appeared in since he left the old Weber 
and Fields Music Hall to become a “ legiti- 
mate” actor. Three years in “The Auc- 
tioneer,” three in “The Music Master,” 
and now “A Grand Army Man ”—yet Mr. 
Warfield already occupies a peculiar niche 
in public affection, and a peculiar niche, 
too, in the hall of dramatic fame. The 
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blended humor and sweet pathos of his 
impersonations, the quiet, faithful, mimetic 
naturalness of his technical methods, give 
him the right to both niches. And as he 
is still in the prime of life, still almost a 
young man, it would be a bold critic to 
predict what he cannot and may not do in 
the future. An actor so universally loved 
and admired as he, has in his power to 
benefit the stage tremendously. The 
popularity of Richard Mansfield enabled 
him to stage many a play—such as the 
great “ Peer Gynt ”—which otherwise would 
have had no hearing. And by the same 
token, Joseph Jefferson was remiss to his 
high mission. What David Warfield’s 
aims and ambitions are, then, is a matter 
of moment to all of us who have the welfare 
of the American stage at heart. 

I sat at breakfast one Sunday morning 
with Mr. Warfield, in Providence last fall, 
while “A Grand Army Man” was still 
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DAVID WARFIELD 
As he looks to-day off the stage 


being “tried out” on the road, shaped and 
reshaped according to the unconscious 
criticisms of audiences, before it was 
brought into New York. A cold, dreary 
rain was driving against the windows, and 
we had all been up late the night before, 
discussing the play and a meat pie after the 
performance. But the actor’s spirits were 
sunny and well rested, and he was quite 


ready, even then, to look beyond “A Grand 
Army Man” into the future. 

“What I want and hope to do,” he said 
“is to hang a picture gallery full of Ameri- 
can types of character. The Yiddish 
auctioneer and the German music master 
were both types, if not of American char- 
acter, certainly of types found in America 
and more or less familiar to us. Wes’ 
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the curiosity to see War- 
field play this part ever 
since he created the Jew 
peddler in “ The Auction- 
eer.” 

“Shylock?” said he. 
“T don’t believe I want 
to play Shylock. I have 
a theory—or rather an 
instinctive feeling —that 
the heroic blank verse 
drama and the style of 
acting required to play it 
is a relic of the old days 
when the actors per- 
formed on the tail of a 
cart and had to shout to 


WARFIELD IN..THE BUR- 
LESQUE OF CATHERINE 


There ts further interest 
in this picture because in 
it appear Weber and 
Fields, who have been 
separated for some years 


Bigelow, the stage driver 
and G.A.R. Post-com- 
mander in an Indiana 
village, is certainly an 
American type. And how 
many more types there 


are all over the country, 
in the plainest walks of 
every-day existence, 
whose life story can be 
made into a simple and 
touching drama, whose 
faithful portrayal on the 
stage can hardly fail to 
add some mite of significance to our na- 
tional life! Hard to get the plays? Of 
course it’s hard to get the plays. It’s al- 
ways hard to get good plays even when you 
hark back to the old ‘heroic’ days for your 
subject. But the material for them lies 
all about us, and I guess they’ll come. I 
have enough faith to believe that if I fail 
to fill my picture gallery it will be my 
fault, my own lack of ability to vitalize 
and make human the characters I play, 
not the lack of characters to paint.” 

“And about Shylock?” said I, knowing 
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Warfield in the burlesque of Arizona. David Belasco 
discovered the genius of Warfield when he was plaving 


in these burlesques 


make themselves heard. ‘Cart tail drama,’ 
I call it. Now, don’t think I’m blind to 
the poetry and beauty that it sometimes 
achieves. Only its methods are not my 
methods, and I fancy if I should play 
Shylock as I would have to play it, the 
effect would be fearfully tame.” 

And here Mr. Warfield recited one of 
Shylock’s outbursts in the natural way he 
speaks the prose of “ A Grand Army Man.” 
The effect certainly was tame; but it was 
also interesting. 

“As a matter of fact,” he went on, “the 
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blank verse drama demands a blank verse 
style, both of speech and gesture and pose. 
Nobody speaks or walks or gesticulates 
or even sits in those plays as men and 
women do in life. They may achieve 
something finer than life, super-life, as it 
were; and some day the world may accept 
that sort of drama again as the final satis- 
faction. But just now the pendulum is 
swinging hard in the other direction and I 
believe the most good is to be accomplished 
not by trying to stop it, but by letting it 
swing as far as it will toward naturalism, 
by yielding fully and hopefully to the spirit 
of the times.” 

Thus do we see that David Warfield is an 
empiricist in philosophy, even, indeed, a 
pragmatist, a disciple of Professor James! 
That he should be so is not hard to under- 
stand when we consider the unusual road 
by which he rose to his present command- 
ing position on the stage. He was born a 
mimic; his art is as essentially mimetic 
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as Tolstoy’s. He builds up a character by 
a myriad little touches of carefully observed 
realism, like mosaics. He is a realist of 
the realists in method, for all the idealiza- 
tion of the characters he plays and their 
too frequent sentimentality. And the born 
realist always accepts his environment, 
works with the facts about him, is content 
to swing with the pendulum of events in a 
faith that all will somehow be well, not a 
whit less deep and true, perhaps, than the 
faith of the romanticist. Indeed, isn’t 
the faith of the romanticist sometimes a 
negative thing, a mere faith that all is 
not well? 

David Warfield was born in San Francisco 
in 1866 of orthodox Jewish parents. Asa 
boy he was a remarkable mimic of actors, 
taking them off so to the life that everybody 
told him he was cut out for the stage. Of 


course, that made him think so too, and he 
secured a place as an usher just to be in 
the play house. He says what encouraged 
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SCENE IN “A GRAND ARMY MAN”—WARFIELD'S LATEST SUCCESS 


him most in his am- 
bition was all the bad 
acting he saw. One 
evening before he 
was twenty he was 
entertaining an Elk 
social with imitations 
when the manager of 
the Wigwam Theater 
saw him and offered 
him the long-coveted 
chance to act on the 
real stage. He ap- 
peared a few days 
later at the Wigwam, 
and,in his own words, 
“made a tremendous 
fiasco.” His first 
part was the Jew in 
“'TheTicket-of-leave 
Man,” and he made 
himself a nose of 
common putty which 
melted during the 
performance and 
sagged down over his 
upper lip. Thus did 
realism go wrong! 
Then he played for 
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As Wes' Bigelowin“ A Grand Army Man” 


THE THREE CHARACTERS IN WHICH 
WARFIELD HAS BECOME FAMOUS 


a while in a cheap 
company which pre- 
sented melodramas 
in small towns along 
the coast, learning a 
new part almost 
every day and playing 
them, he says, all 
badly. In 1890 he, 
like so many actors 
before him—and how 
many after ?—hark- 
ened to the siren call 
of Broadway and 
came East to New 
York. For a time 
luck was against him, 
and he was hard put 
to scrape a bare liv- 
ing. He finally got 
a job doing imita- 
tions in a cheap 
Eighth Avenue con- 
cert hall, and later 
drifted into a road 
company called 
“Russell’s Comedi- 
ans.” But in 1895 he 
secured a position in 
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the musical comedy company at the Casino, 
and by one of the strangest freaks in theat- 
rical history jumped into a kind of fame in 
a night. The story has been often told, 
but it will bear repeating. The hot mince 
pie in Howells’ “ Modern Instance” was not 
a stranger god from the machine. 

For some months after joining the Casino 
company Warfield begged the chance to 
interpolate the character of an East Side 
Jew peddler, short beard, derby hat pushed 
down over the ears, shrewd, leery, but 
humorous; in brief, the jew of the New 
York streets, not the conventional carica- 
ture of the theater. He had observed the 
type first hand, he had tried it on the stage 
with “Russell’s Comedians,” in provincial 
cities, and he was convinced he could make 
a hit with it. But the manager of the 
Casino said, “No, his patrons would never 
stand for such a part” (which shows how 
little he knew his own race). But pres- 
ently the Casino company played a ball 
game for charity with another company, 
up at the Polo Grounds. All the actors 
and actresses who couldn’t play ball were 
widely advertised to appear on the field 
in costume, to sell peanuts and souvenirs. 
The press agent was busy for days ahead, 
the idea amused the public; and when the 
afternoon of the game arrived, grand stand 
and bleachers were filled to overflowing. And 
suddenly out upon the field walked a Jewish 
peddler, the short beard, the too large derby 
crushed down over the ears, the shuffling 
gait, the grin which showed white teeth 
above a rolling under lip—all uncannily 
true to life. And this strange figure, on a 
hot midsummer afternoon, was persuasively 
and cunningly selling bits of cracked ice 
as souvenirs! In five minutes he was the 
most talked about figure on the field. In 
ten minutes everybody knew it was David 
Warfield. And that very evening his 
Solomon Levi was introduced into the 
Casino Review and his Broadway reputa- 
tion had begun. 

He went from the Casino to the Weber 
and Fields Music Hall, where a silent, 
shrewd man who had been watching him at 
the Casino still kept aneye upon him. Inthe 
Weber and Fields burlesque of “ Catherine,” 
Warfield, who played the old father, paused 
long enough in his occupation of snipping 
off the curtain tassels to astonish the 
audience by an imitation of pathos so real 
that it caught the heart. That decided the 
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silent, shrewd watcher. He sent for the 
actor, and the next day the press announced 
that Warfield was to be “starred” by 
David Belasco in a legitimate drama. The 
actor’s ambition was attained; through the 
devious ways of musical burlesque he had 
reached his goal, a goal that he had kept 
always in view, though his companions at 
the Casino and the Music Hall had prob- 
ably never guessed it. 

His first play under the Belasco manage- 
ment was “The Auctioneer,” a story built 
around the character of the Jew peddler, 
which Warfield now amplified into a figure 
of some dignity and pathos, though the 
low, leery humor still preponderated. The 
play was a huge success and ran three years. 
Then followed “The Music Master,” 
which also ran three years and was only 
put aside for the new play this autumn. 


It was this play which took in $99,000 in 


four weeks at the Academy of Music in 
New York, the American record for high 
receipts. In “The Music Master,” War- 
field took a step forward and away from his 
Yiddish peddler. He became an old 
German musician, sweet, lovable, a gentle- 
man in every instinct, a type if not widely 
familiar certainly not unknown in this 
country. The imitative faculty was still 
apparent in his acting, the minute fidelity 
to surface aspects, accents, gestures, dress. 
But what he was trying to do as an actor 
over and beyond this became more apparent, 
and it must be said to the credit of the public 
won instant approval. It became plain 
that he was trying to bring simplicity into 
acting. He himself says that too many 
actors imitate other actors, not life; they 
tend to follow a “school,” a tradition, 
rather than to represent the world as they 
see it about them. It was quite evidently 
his purpose to make of Herr von Barwig 
a stage figure absolutely without stage 
affectations, without any taint or sugges- 
tion of theatrical pose, artificial or exagger- 
ated speech and gesture; to make it walk 
and talk and act with the unconscious 
simplicity of life. And that he succeeded, 
the tears of thousands have borne eloquent 
witness. The play was mid-Victorian; 
sentimental as Dickens at his worst. But 
Warfield triumphed in spite of it, even over 
those people who appreciate the modern 
drama. (The crowd, of course, will be 
mid-Victorian till the modern drama, in 
its turn, has become old-fashioned to the 
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few; then the crowd will come tagging 
along and discover it!) The simplicity 
and clarity and utter naturalness of his 
methods won all beholders, tired of the 
bombastic rantings of “the old school,” 
and finding too few actors of the “new” 
who could stir and move them. 

And in “A Grand Army Man” Warfield 
has broken completely with his Yiddish 
peddler. He is now free from a foreign 
dialect. He is no longer dependent on 
eccentricities of character for a share of his 
appeal. He has hung the portrait of an 
American in his gallery. But it is a portrait 
painted with the same minute fidelity to 
surface aspects, and with even more, per- 
haps, of that simplicity which makes his 
art seem so lifelike, spontaneous and 
touching. When he first enters the house 
in “A Grand Army Man” and goes to the 
closet to hang up his whip and the bits of 
harness, and then goes into the wash room 
to “clean up,” looking out now and then 
with the soap on his hands to speak to those 
in the sitting room, there is a fidelity to 
country life in his every movement which 
has a mute sort of eloquence about it. It 
suggests the thought that Warfield is the 
legitimate successor to the late James A. 
Herne, our first great American realist, 
certainly the first who recognized that 
realism has a poetry of its own far more 
true and touching than the gush of spurious 
romanticism. And later, when Warfield 
discovers that “his boy” has been a thief, 
even though the sin was venial, and strikes 


the lad once with a whip, only to find that. 


his love is unequal to the task, his forgive- 
ness mightier than his wrath, the actor 
never loses sight of his artistic aim, never 
plays for the easy applause which always 
follows an outburst of passion on the stage. 
How some of our old timers would have 
shouted and fumed and sobbed and 
thrashed about the stage in that scene! 
But your Indiana stage driver, who fought 
with Grant in ’64 and then went back to 
the quiet life of the village to drive his stage 
again isn’t that sort of a person; and War- 
field doesn’t make him so. Indeed, strong 
emotion in such men is seldom articulate; 
and it is with the least possible expenditure 
of gesture and speech that Warfield portrays 
it here. Simplicity is his key note as much 
in the representation of passion as of mirth 
or tranquillity, and the effect is once more, 
to a modern audience, far more life-like, 
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-and consequently far more moving. Per- 


sonality, of course, can never be eliminated 
from acting, and there can be no doubt that 
the sincerity and sweetness of Mr. War- 
field’s own character has much to do with 
his success as an actor. But the finest 
qualities in the world cannot be effective 
on the stage without a technique; and his 
minutely faithful portrayal of the surface 
aspects of a part and his utterly untheatrical 
simplicity of method in suggesting emotions 
must be considered his contributions to our 
present-day theater. 

However, the mention of Mr. Warfield’s 
characteristics as a man suggests a specula- 
tion; and on the actor’s answer to it will 
depend no little of his future usefulness. 
Hitherto he has played no part of any in- 
tellectual appeal, and no part in which the 
qualities of an almost sentimental goodness 
do not prevail. He has neither reached 
beyond the limits of mere emotionalism nor, 
within those limits, shed much light on the 
eternal warfare in every one of us sons of 
Adam between the impulses for good and 
those for evil. One cannot but feel—even if 
it sounds like carping to say so—that he has 
so far followed the line of least resistance 
and played the parts which fitted him most 
easily and were the most nearly certain to 
please the great public. His realism has 
not yet been far reaching enough; it has but 
touched one phase of human life. For this, 
no doubt, David Belasco, his manager, is in 
part to blame. Alike in the realism and 
the poetry of stage management easily our 
greatest producer, Mr. Belasco is none the 
less not a manager nor a playwright who 
works from the idea. A play to him is 
something to make an audience laugh or 
cry, never to make them think. His is the 
child’s attitude towards a story; and 
because he holds his faith as naively as a 
child, his stories are wonderfully well told. 
But the modern drama has taught us to 
look behind the story in the playhouse now. 
From Ibsen to “The Great Divide,” 
modern drama is filled with characters 
whose appeal is half to the intellect. But 
none of them are to be found in Mr. 
Belasco’s plays. And, similarly, the Belasco 
psychology is a primitive thing, where 
goodness and evil are not held in uncertain 
balance; one or the other always tre- 
mendously preponderates, sometimes nearly 
to that ridiculous extent we find in popular 
melodrama. 
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Now, I should be the last person in the 
world to wish to see the two Davids twain. 
Warfield owes a great debt to Belasco, and 
so does the public. Decency and gratitude 
alone forbid any break in their relations. 
And it may be questioned if Warfield could 
ever find another manager who could so 
blend every accessory of stage setting with 
the actor’s style, who could reproduce 
Warfield’s realism of character portrayal 
in every chair and window curtain and 
table and costume on the stage. That 
humble interior in act one of “A Grand 
Army Man” is no less wonderful in its 
minute fidelity to life than the actor’s 
picture of Wes’ Bigelow, no less infused, 
too, with a kind of mute eloquence, the 
eloquence of common things become sud- 
denly the center of attention. But, though 
it was Mr. Belasco who gave Warfield his 
chance to act, who took him, an untried 
experiment, out of musical burlesque, the 
actor himself—unlike some of his profession 
—has a brain and ideas of his own; he is 
no mere instrument for Belasco to play. 
upon, as perhaps Mrs. Carter was, and as 
Miss Frances Starr certainly is. So it 
should be possible, without any discord in 
their harmonious relations, for Warfield 
to ask that in certain of his future plays 
Mr. Belasco’s collaborators add to the 
popular emotional appeal which the author- 
manager is sure to impart the salt of an 
intellectual appeal as well; not, Heaven 
forfend! necessarily to make them “ prob- 
lem plays,” but to give to the central char- 
acter, at least, a touch now and then of 
intellectual dignity, that Warfield may 
show us hecan not only suggest sweetness, 
but also light; that he can not only make 
women weep with him, but men think; 
that he can not only paint the portraits 
of a Von Barwig and a Wes’ Bigelow, 
but also a portrait like Dr. Stockmann in 
“An Enemy of the People,” or Dr. Laven- 
dar in Mrs. Deland’s tales of Old Chester, 
who surely loses no sweetness by possess- 
ing so much light. 

And, by the same token, it should be 
quite possible for Warfield, entrenched as 
he now is in public regard, to ask for an 
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occasional character where sweetness is 
not so easily triumphant, where the psy- 
chology is not so primitive. The masses 
of theatergoers, to be sure, like to have 
their characters either very good or very 
bad. But Warfield, realist that he is, 
knows well enough that such psychology 
is of the stage stagey, that it is not life. 
Personally, before I accept him finally as 
a thorough-going actor whose technique 
and imagination enable him to vitalize 
any part, however far it may be from his 
own nature, I want to see Warfield play 
a scoundrel. I never expect to, because 
probably neither he nor Belasco nor the 
public would stand for it. But at least he 
might very well show us a man in whom 
the good did not have quite such an easy 
time routing the sinful impulses, who was 
not quite soinhumanly humane. And until 
he does I cannot feel that his realism is 
thorough-going, that it is true to the inward 
springs of character as it is to the outward 
manifestations. Hitherto we have seen him, 
an incorrigible realist, playing parts that 
are at heart incorrigibly romantic. 

But enough of fault finding. When all 
is said, David Warfield stands to-day fore- 
most among our native players as the 
apostle of simplicity in acting. By his 
faithful observation of life, not of other 
actors and stage tradition, he has brought 
a breath of naturalness into the theater 
where such renewing wind always has and 
always will be needed. He stands not 
only as an example to other players, but 
as an example to the public, who, observing 
him, can hardly be so contented thereafter 
with strut and pose and posturing. He is 
a modern influence in a branch of art which 
too often comes lagging along far behind 
the times. And such is his personal 
popularity and emotional effectiveness over 
the hearts of his audiences that, if the 
characters he plays increase in complexity 
and depth and intellectual appeal to keep 
step with the growing scope of his technique 
and the growing intelligence of the Ameri- 
can public, he may yet become almost as 
commanding and dignified a figure on our 
stage as he chouses. 
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7 Englishman with thin 
blond hair and a luxu- 
“4 riant growth of initials. 
$ His voice is mellow, his 
$3 pronunciation crisp; he 
speaks seldom and with 
almost telegraphic brevity. In short, with- 
out drawling or saying “Aw, really,” 
after the fashion of the Englishman of stage 
and story, he is as British as Fleet Street in a 
fog. For some years his home has been a 
Central American plantation, situated ex- 
actly sixty-seven miles from nowhere-in- 
particular, and richly productive in such 
tropical crops as reptiles, fevers, bananas 
and ennui. When fever and ennui reach out 
too eagerly for Seymour, he emulates his own 
bananas—boards the little steamer and 
comes up to New York. At the pier I meet 
him with a hansom, and as we drive toward 
the club I extract laconic mention of his 
latest fever, of the recent revolution, of the 
pretty woman on the ship, and of the mur- 
der of his neighbors by their native work- 
men. Even with so old a friend as I am he 
is a conversational pecan—he must be 
attacked with a nut pick of interrogation. 
Arrived at the club, I sit about his room 
until dinner time, watching him unpack a 
battered leather trunk (the badge of his 
race) and observing the utter abandonment 
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. . But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman! 
Hurrah 
For the true-born Englishman! 
—The Bab Ballads. 


with which he revels in “all modern im- 
provements ”—in porcelain-lined tub, elec- 
tric light, stiff white shirt and collar, and the 
evening dress he hasn’t worn since the last 
time he came North. When he has dressed 
and been assured repeatedly that his 
trousers do hang well and that his collar 
does fit, we wander out of doors, turn the 
corner and stroll down Fifth Avenue, speak- 
ing of the new buildings and the trimness of 
the women’s costumes. Presently we reach 
that large French restaurant where those 
who wish to dine well, amid gay vulgarity 
and noise, are wont to gather. Here, by 
means of an excessive bribe given a spidery 
head waiter, we secure an advantageous 
table whence we may observe the other 
diners. 

The dazzling light, the gaudy decorations, 
the effective scents and costumes of the 
women, the well-cooked dinner and the 
well-cooled wine, the loud talk and the 
clamor of the strident orchestra (playing the 
“latest Broadway song-hit”)—the whole 
bizarre effect fills Seymour with a strange 
contentment, a sort of exhilarated rever- 
ence. He says something about its being 
good to be “back in God’s own country,” 
and though he says it in his normal, well- 
bred voice, I know, in some occult way, 
that he has spoken with feeling. Of course 
I don’t dispute the statement. Which of 
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us might not confuse God’s and Mammon’s 
after living on a tropical plantation ? 


My story (if, indeed, it is a story) deals 
with a conversation between Seymour and a 
man to whom I introduced him as we took 
our coffee after dinner, the last time he was 
here. 

The other man is an American—a thriv- 
ing sprig of young Iowa, I fancy, grafted 
(and grafting, if you like!) on the ancient 
tree of New York commerce. He is mas- 
sive. His thick, short-cropped hair is 
parted in the middle; likewise his name— 
Jack C. Mix. Though he has the usual 
allotment of eyes, they are not conven- 
tional in their proportions. Set in the 
broad expanse of his fat, vigorous face, they 
suggest the little optics of a self-contented 
elephant. And any feature must seem 
relatively small on such a physiognomy. 
His mouth, for instance: I never see him 
without marveling that so vast a quantity of 
conversation can be discharged through 
such an insufficient vent. If ever mortal 
was designed by nature to fill a certain 
niche in life, Mix was cut out to be a sales- 
man—‘“ drummer,” I had almost said— 
for, added to his weight and words, he 
has a most aggressive manner. He is 
an arm-waver, a 
table-pounder. 

Mix was din- 
ing on the other 
side of the room. 
He rose and 
came across to speak 
with me because of 
business—he sells ad- 
vertising space in street 
cars and has long had 
the company with 
which I am connected 
marked for his prey. 
Through his frequent 

` calls, in search of busi- 
ness, I had come to be 
acquainted with him 
in a sort of way; in- 
deed, his exaggerated 
personality has had a 
horrid fascination for 
me. So, when he came 
over to our table, I in- 
troduced him to Sey- 
mour and invited him 
to sit with us for coffee. 


AAA 


Assured repeatedly that his trousers 
do hang well 
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“I saw you eating over here,” he re- 
marked, dropping his great bulk into a 
chair, “and I figured you’d be lookin’ for 
me. I s’pose you’ve got that contract, 
all signed and ready, in your pocket?” 
(This was persiflage—I had repeatedly 
assured him that we would not advertise in 
street cars.) “See that man I got over 
there?” he continued. “That’s Thomas F. 
Riley, Third Vice President of the Federal 
Food Company. He’s in pretty bad shape. 
I been showin’ him the town since yesterday 
afternoon.” He grinned. “Kind of a 
windup to a contract he gave me. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Yes, sir; twen—ty- 
five—thou-sand!” With each word he 
brought a ham-like fist heavily to the table. 

“I been soliciting the Federal Food 
people two years,” he went on. “I’ve 
called on Riley blamed near every week. 
He had a fresh kid at the gate who’d try to 
flag me, but Pd tell him, ‘Lie down, Fido!’ 
and butt right past and into Riley’s plate- 
glass cage. He’s an awful grouch at first, 
Riley. He’d just fumble the papers on his 
desk and not look up or speak. But Pd go 
sa on talking; I know the psychology 
of men like him.” (He said 

“psychology” as though it was 
a word he relished.) i 

“Most discourteous,” said 
Seymour crisply. He seemed 
much interested in what Mix 
had been saying. 

“Oh, I dopt mind,” said 
Mix, indifferently. “It takes 
all kinds of fish to make a world. 
Riley’s the sort that treats folks 
rough and likes to be treated 
rough himself. Once he called 
in his office boy and yelled: 
‘What d’you mean by lettin’ 
this man in? Didn’t I tell 
you to keep him out!’” 

“Most disconcert- 
ing,” said Seymour. 

“No, not when 
you're used to it,” said 
Mix, shaking his huge 
head. “I just told 
him: ‘Cut that out, 
Riley! You’d ought to 
have better sense than 
to think a kid like 
that could stop me.’ 
Another time: ‘Get 
out!’ he says. ‘I told 
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you I hadn’t time to talk to you!’ ‘You 
better make time,’ I says. ‘Are you going 
out or wait till I have you thrown out?’ 
says Riley. ‘Me?’ I says; ‘oh, Pl wait!’ 
I stood there a while, but he didn’t make 
a move, only fussed with papers. ‘Look 
a-here, Riley,’ I says then. ‘I weigh two- 
forty; all bone and muscle. Maybe you 
could get some husky from up in the factory 
that would be able to throw me out. Maybe 
you couldn’t, too! Anyhow, look at this 
nice mahogany furniture of yours, and all 
this plate glass. You wouldn’t want it all 
wrecked, Riley? Just think what it would 
look like when I was out! Hadn’t you 
better listen while I tell you about our street- 
car advertising system, embracing thirty- 
one cities?’ He didn’t answer nor look up, 
so I went right on: ‘ Mr. Riley, there’s no 
medium like the street cars. Every house- 
wife in every town uses the cars every day. 
If your ad’s there she’s got to see it!’ I gave 
him the whole argument without his lookin’ 
up. When I got through I just said: ‘Good 
day, Mr. Riley. Thank you for your kind 
attention. Think it over,’ and walked out.” 

Seymour had been listening intently. 
“Played indeed,” he remarked with pre- 


He ts an arm-waver, a table-pounder 


cisely the calm approbation he might have 
shown of a pretty stroke at cricket. 
“That’s the way to handle ’em,” said 
Mix, with evident gratification. “Next 
time I come in Riley grinned kind of sulky 
and listened while I talked. After a while 
he warmed up. ‘Look a-here, Mix,’ he 
says. ‘Pd like to give you some business— 
honest—but our advertising appropriation’s 
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limited. If we spend any more money I got 
to get it approved by our board of directors, 
and that’s no snap job.’ Of course I'd 
heard that kind of talk before. ‘Riley,’ 
says I, ‘you just let me get at that board!’ 
Well, sir, he did! The board meeting was 
yesterday morning. Riley took me in and 
introduced me. They were a lot of old 
frosty-faced guys, but it didn’t bother yours 
truly. I told ’em just where they got off. 
‘Gen’l’men,’ I says, ‘the time has come 
when you must recognize, sooner or later, 
that all advertising mediums but the street 
cars are shines! Every housewife in every 
town uses the cars every day. If your ad’s 
there she’s got to see it! And every day, 
gen’l’men, she is seeing the ads of your com- 
petitors, notably the Nut-O Company, who 
use our entire system, embracing thirty-one 
cities.’ Well, I went on like that until I seen 
I had ’em sitting up some. Then I sprung 
my scheme. I had had a series of high-art 
car-cards all prepared in advance, showing 
my notions for the way they’d ought to adver- 
tise their new product—krisp Kernel Korn. 
The first card showed a reg’lar peach of a 
girl, smiling out of the picture, with a poem 
underneath, like this: 


‘ This is the fair Miss Lucy Green, 
As sweet a maid as e'er was seen. 
When asked what she will eat to-day, 
She says: ‘I'll have some K.K.K.’ 


“There was nothing on the card except 
them initialKA—K.K.K.—to show what it 
advertised. That was to stir up public 
curiosity. I explained the psychology of it 
to the board, and I must say that for sucha 
lot of old dubs they caught it pretty quick. 
The second card was to come out in the cars 
two weeks after the first one. By that time 
the public would be wild to know what 
K.K.K. meant. This time we showed the 
same peach girl with her arms all full of 
Krisp Kernel Korn packages. The poem 
underneath went: 


‘*Miss Lucy Green, so bright and gay, 
Would have you know that K.K.K., 
On which she breakfasts every morn, 
Is this alone: Krisp Kernel Korn! 


“Beneath the poem it said: ‘Finest of all 
Breakfast Foods. At all Grocers—Five 
cents the package.’ Whole thing’s my own 
idea, except, of course, I didn’t write the 
poems. We got a young fellow in the office 
that’s a reg’lar genius at poetry. But just 


“Do you mean to tell me . . 
him—after a wounded tiger?” 


take the way I said ‘ Five cents the package.’ 
That word ‘the’ gives tone. It’s different!” 

“Most interesting,” said Seymour. 

“Just one of the tricks of the trade,” said 
Mix airily. “The psychology of adver- 
tising—that’s all.” 

“Your efforts were appreciated; what?” 
Seymour inquired. 

Mix dropped his fist upon the table with 
such force as to all but upset the coffee 
cups. 

“Appreciated?” he cried in a fog-horn 
voice. “ You just bet they were! I wouldn’t 
get out until they authorized the contract.” 
He paused for an impressive moment, raised 
his fist again and brought it down with the 
words: “ That’s how J do business! ” 

“Extraordin’ry,” was Seymour’s com- 
ment. ‘ May I ask, Mr. Mix, what especial 
training you had to fit you for this work? 
It’s really quite wonderful, y’know.” This, 
coming from Seymour, amounted to nothing 
less than a great burst of enthusiasm. 

“ I guess I had a natural bent for it,” Mix 
answered. “And of course I’m husky.” 

“Oh, not at all, I assure you,” demurred 
Seymour politely. 

“Slang for strong,” I explained. 


“Oh, yes, I see,” he laughed. “Yes, of 


that you'd get out of the tree and go after 


course, ‘husky’—very good that. I shall 
have to remember it.” 

“Take me right now,” continued Mix. 
“I been whooping ’er up since yesterday 
afternoon, entertaining Riley. Not a wink 
of sleep. Riley’s about all in, but look at 
me! Don’t I look fit? Sure! Why, I could 
go before that board and do it all over again! 
That’s me—sit up with anybody—all the 
fun you want—sure! But when it comes 
to business, Johnny-on-the-Spot!” He 
paused, looking from one to the other of us, 
as though to note the effect of his words, 
then: “ As to soliciting,” he continued, “it’s 
partly gift and partly experience. That’s 
where the psychology of advertising comes 
in again. I understand the workin’s of 
their minds; I control ’em! I learned to do 
that when I was in the army.” Here he 
paused again, evidently expecting the dis- 
closure of his military past to open a new 
line of admiration. He was not disap- 
pointed. 

“Ah,” said Seymour promptly. 
you’ve been in the service, Mr. Mix?” 

“Sure,” said Mix. “I was lieutenant in 
the Spanish war.” He made this announce- 
ment with the air of one who has seen 
hideous carnage and does not willingly 
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recall it. “I tell you any man that’s not 
seen service doesn’t know what control 
means!” Again the fist came down. 

“ Quite so,” my friend assented. 

“When Sherman said ‘War is hell,’ he 
knew what he was talking about!” declared 
the other. 

“You were at Santiago?” inquired Sey- 
mour. 

“No,” Mix returned. 
that far; we——” 

“Oh, well,” the Englishman put in hur- 
riedly, “one engagement is very like 
another, after all.” 

“The fact is,” said Mix, looking the least 
bit sheepish, “we didn’t get in any bat- 
tles——” 

“Never you mind,” Seymour interjected, 
thinking he understood, “the fellows who 
skirmish about in the bush have quite as 
much hardship as J: 

“But we—” interrupted Mix, “we were in 
camp at Chickamauga.” It was evident to 
me that the line the questioning had taken 
had disconcerted him. “But I want to tell 
you it wasn’t any fun!” he exclaimed, in a 
hurried effort to retrieve himself. “It was 
work, work, work! Marching—manceu- 
vering—day and night! Lord! how sore 
my feet got!” He regarded those extremi- 
ties in mournful recollection, and shook his 
head sadly, as though recalling the brave 
comrades who had been to war with him— 
comrades who had marched beside him— 
with sore feet! 

“T understand your feelings precisely,” 
said Seymour, real sympathy in his voice. 
“I shall never forget how I raged, y’know, 
when I saw our chaps off for Kartoum 
while I was laid up with a beastly bad 
knee.” 

Mix sat up suddenly. “For where?” he 
demanded. 

“Kartoum,” repeated Seymour. 

“Mr. Seymour was in the British army,” 
I explained. 

“You were?” said Mix. The expression 
in his face made me think in some way of a 
gaudy show-window when a porter comes 
quite suddenly and closes it for the night. 

“Couldn’t afford to keep up my commis- 
sion,” said Seymour, looking about the 
room, “Got out, y'know.” I felt his reti- 
cence returning as he became the subject of 
the conversation, 

Mix was eving him, in the meantime, as 
though to take fresh measure of him. 


“We didn’t get 
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“What rank?” he demanded. 

“Major; —teenth Lancers,” Seymour 
answered. “But won’t you have something 
to drink, Mr. Mix?” 

“No, thanks,” replied Mix. 
pose you saw service?” 

“Some.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh,” said Seymour in a lifeless voice, 
“Egypt, Thibet, India—such places.” 

“India?” exclaimed Mix. “It must be 
great out there!” He leaned toward Sey- 
mour, with elbows on the table. “What’s 
it like?” 

My friend looked taken back at this large 
order. “Oh,” he began vaguely. “Dem’d 
big place, y’know. Natives—caste—hunt- 
ing—all that sort of thing.” 

“I been reading Kipling,” said Mix. 
“Would you say he gave a good idea of the 
life?” 

“Splendid,” said Seymour, jumping 
eagerly at this loophole. “You read Kip- 
ling—that’s the way. He knows about it.” 

“Good hunting?” suggested Mix. He 
was picking my pecan with that vigor he 
had just been boasting. 

“Quail to elephants,” said Seymour. 

“Elephants? Have you ever——?” 

“No, no,” interrupted the Briton hastily. 
“Never got an elephant.” (He did not 
mention that an elephant had almost gotten 
him.) 

“Tigers?” Mix suggested. 

“Full of them.” 

“Ever hunted ’em?” 

“Oh, yes; all the chaps do, y’know.” 

“Get any?” 

“A few.” 

Mix regarded Seymour for a moment. 
It struck me that he was trying to under- 
stand a man who’d done these things and 
failed to advertise them in the street cars. 

“ How do you hunt tigers?” he asked at 
last. 

“I should recommend a double-barreled 
four-fifty express rifle.” 

“T mean how do they do it?” said Mix. 
“From elephants, don’t they?” 

“That is in the big tiger hunts,” said 
Seymour. “Rather dull sport, y’know.”’ 

“Dull?” echoed Mix in astonishment. 
“Tt doesn’t look so darn dull in pictures— 
tigers climbing right up the side of the 
elephants!” 

“One couldn’t miss ’em at that range, 
could one, now?” 


“I sup- 
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“Oh,” said Mix, blankly. Then: “How 
else do they hunt ’em? ” 

“First off,” said Seymour, “your shikari 
—native hunter-chap, y’know—he tells you 
where there is one.” 

“How does he get the tip?” 

“ A goat or a man disappears from the 
village,” said Seymour. “The shikari 
looks for tracks and finds where the tiger 
takes water. Then you go out in the jungle 
—moonlight and that sort of thing, y’ know 
—and get up a tree, where the tiger may 
pass, and there you roost. It makes one 
quite stiff.” 

Mix was gazing at my friend, fascinated. 
Now he nodded eagerly. 

“Then,” Seymour continued, in his 
matter-of-fact voice, “if luck’s with you, he 
comes along, and you get your shot—and 
there you are, y’know.” He seemed to 
think that he had 
finished, for he 
drew a long breath 
and lighted a cigar- 
ette. 

“But if you 
miss?” 

“Better not 
miss,” advised Sey- 
mour. “If you do, 
the beast may give 
you the slip, 
y'know.” 

“But you can’t 
always be sure 
to——”’ 

“Quite right,” 
admitted Seymour. 
“The moonlight’s 
uncertain— 
shadows and that 
sort of rot. It is 
difficult to get a 
clean shot at him.” 

‘““S’pose you 
wound him?” 

“If he’s bleed- 
ing it’s simple to 
track him,” the 
other elucidated. 

“Do you mean 
to tell me,” cried 
Mix, emphasizing 
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Seymour turned to me 
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each word with a jerk of the head, “that 
you’d get out of the tree and go ajter him 
—after a wounded tiger?” 

“Certainly,” replied Seymour, with a 
puzzled look. “One wouldn’t lose him, if 
one could avoid it, would one, now?” 

“Well, Z would!” asseverated Mix. “Pd 
lose him just as far as I could, too! I’m not 
looking for a speedy and dismal finish! Pd 
rather go to sleep on a railroad track!” 

“Oh, there’s really no danger,” Seymour 
assured him. ‘ You see, one knows what a 
tiger will do.” 

“What will he do?” 

“He'll wait for you,” Seymour declared. 

“You say that’s not dangerous?” de- 
manded Mix with emphasis. Amusement 
was combined with the puzzled expression 
of his face. 

“Tf there is any danger,” my friend 
returned, “it’s so 
slight as to amount 
to practically noth- 
ing. You see, one 
can always count 
on a tiger.” 

“Wel” said 
Mix, eagerly; “he 


waits for you — 
what next?” 
“There’s really 


nothing more to 
it,” said Seymour. 
“You come up and 


he crouches and 
springs—roars, 
y’know 2 

í Yes? ” 

“Then you mere- 
ly pot him.” 


As we strolled up 
Broadway a few 
moments later, Sey- 
mour turned to me. 

“ Dem’d remark- 
able chap, Mix,” he 
said. “Why, d’y’ 
know, it would ab- 
solutely terrify me 
to go before a 
board of directors 
like that!” 
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A Muck-raker’s Christmas Carol 


In Northern lair—I shan't say where— 
Resides a magnate great, 

Who has a trust they cannot bust 

Or probe or legislate. 

He’s richer than the richest man 

Of whom you've heard them telling; 
Yet he won't shirk incessant work 

For golf or simple spelling. 

He may be a religious prig— 

At any rate, he wears a wig. 


I told Miss Tarbell of the man 

(I thought she would expose him) 

But when I spoke, she turned and ran— 
By Jove! I think she knows him! 

Its awful to reflect that she 

Would shield a big monopoly! 


Oh, he could spoil the Standard Oil, 
And buy the Steel Trust in, 

And send his freights at lower rates 
Than there have ever been. 

And if he met a single threat 

Of Inter-State Commission, 

The waggish wight would claim the right 
To stite competition! 

In short, I verily opine 

He's ripened for a heavy fine. 


I saw the President about 

This “ wealthy malefactor.” 

Since then I own, I have no doubt 

The President's an actor. 

“Td take the matter up,” said he, 

©“ But what would Quentin think of me?” 


Most strange of all this mystical 
Monopoly’s affairs: 

There's not a block of all its stock 
Thats owned by bulls or bears. 

The kiddies hold that wealth untold; 
Each child must own a share. 
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Good Lord! And even on the Board— 
There's naught but children there! 

And as for grafting— Well, they say, 
Those children could show us the way! 


I hoped that Lincoln Steffens and 

The able Mr. Baker 

Might take their implements in hand 
And go to work and rake her. 

Said they: “ We fear such exploitation 
Would damage our home-circulation.” 


Yes, even these two had to pause 
At going after Santa Claus. 
—JuLian STREET. 


Confession of a Preacher’s Wife 


I am going to give myself a brand-new sen- 
sation next week. I am going to feel my 
oats as a philanthropist. Maybe God will 
forgive me, for I am absurdly and whimsi- 
cally poor. There is a little lady (a Meth- 
odist preacher’s wife, and near kin to me) 
who is in poverty. She has borne eight 
children in fourteen years and never had a 
day's rest from her lively brood. The other 
day she wrote me that she thought she was 
going to die, and could not afford a decent 
shroud. I sent her a new walking suit and 
a ticket to A and an invitation to 
spend a week with me. I engaged a doctor, 
and told her if she died while here I'd bear 
the funeral expenses. Meanwhile, if she 
really meant to die, it was all the more neces- 
sary to have one whole good time before the 
long sleep. I pointedly refused to invite any 
of the children, which she resented at first. 
But now she is resigned. She will come, 
with her dear heart tugging back to them 
all the way. And when she comes, I shall 
give her a worldly rest from all spiritual 
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cares. She shall go to no missionary meet- 
ings or prayer service. She shall forget the 
hard strain of doing so awfully, patiently 
right all the time as a minister’s wife and be 
a little less good. She shall go to the thea- 
ter, yes! though it is against the laws of her 
church, and though she has never seen in- 
side of one of the wicked things! (I had not 
myself until I went to New York, and how 
it did rest me!) She shall laugh and enjoy 
all those things selfishly which ordinarily 
she yields to her children. It makes my 
heart sit up inside me and giggle when I 
think of the tricks I shall play upon her 
forlornly sweet virtues. I do think I am 
one of the most talented hypocrites in this 
world, for I can see myself and her, pacing 
about together, wandering from the fold, 
going happily astray as if there were no 
Methodist Discipline in the world, and it 
makes the tears come in my eyes. But, 
dear sir, you will miss the point if you think 
that I am writing this to brag of my charity 
—no! It’s my luxury I’m bragging about. 
The luxury of conferring a vacation with no 
end of witty winks at God for the advantage 
I shall take of the Church. 


Ten Thousand Dollars at Sixty 


I am forty years old. My father’s family 
consisted of my mother and thirteen children. 
He was a house carpenter in a country town. 

During parts of four years I attended 
school. At the age of eighteen I began 
working as chore boy on the shipyard at a 
dollar a day. For the first three years my 
money went into the house. After that my 
brothers were old enough to earn and I con- 
tributed only a part, which became smaller 
as the children grew up and helped them- 
selves. 

I picked up the trade of ship carpenter in 
the course of my duties about the yard, and 
at the age of twenty I earned two dollars a 
day. This was in the country. I saved money 
after I was twenty-one years old, and when 
I was twenty-five I had four hundred and 
sixty-five dollars saved. I married. 

For the first two years of my married life 
we rented a house. The rent was five dol- 
lars a month. At the end of that time I 
found I had three hundred and fifty dollars 
and my house comfortably furnished and 
the furniture all paid for. Then a house 
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which both my wife and I liked came into 
the market. There was a mortgage of $1,000 
on it, and the man who owned it had died. 
His wife and son could not keep up the in- 
terest payments and the holder of the mort- 
gage was about to foreclose. I went to him 
and-asked him if he would be willing to keep 
the mortgage if I bought the property. He 
said he would if I would pay $200 on the 
principal. I gave the son and mother $100 
for a deed and paid the mortgagee $200 on 
account. The house was out of repair, and 
during the following year or two l paid out 
about $150 for stone, lumber, cement and 
paint. The work I did myself, and at the 
end of that time I had new out-buildings 
and a chicken house, a wall, a lawn and 
rosebushes in the front and a small garden 
in the rear. The house had been painted 
and had a new roof. I had also put a front 
stoop on it. Most of the material for this 
I picked up at the shipyard at slight expense. 
The work on the place l did after hours. 

I was now twenty-nine years old, and had 
again begun saving money. We had no 
children. My wife was careful and econom- 
ical. Five years later I paid off the $800 
balance on the mortgage, and I am now sav- 
ing $150 to $200 a year. If health is spared 
us I expect to have $10,000 in savings banks 
or mortgages by the time I am sixty years 
old. If I am then unħtted for labor we can 
live on the income of that sum. 

My garden keeps us in fresh vegetables 
and potatoes. Three apple trees furnish us 
sufficient apples to last us through the year. 
Plums, pears, currants and berries grow on 
the lot, and we preserve them for winter use. 

The house is comfortable and commands 
a fine view of country and river. I am find- 
ing comfort and happiness in accumulating 
my little competence, and we have always 
something to give if the need comes. 

My father is dead, but my mother lives in 
the old house, and as all the children are 
now grown up and the five boys all earning 
money she does not want. 

I have the respect of my townsmen and 
neighbors, and have been at different times 
a member of the school board, tax collector, 
and assessor. 

I used to have hopes and dreams of being 
some time wealthy in money, but the years 
have brought content, and I feel that my 
wealth is equal to that of many whose money 
would figure many thousands above that 
which I expect to own. — lr. H. J. 
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“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 


came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.’’—Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


| HAVE been reading the proof sheets of 


“The Metropolis’—said the Ob- 
server. 
Do you like it?—asked the Responsible 
Editor. 
“ The No—said the Observer. 


What do you think of it? 

Metropolis’? —the Responsible Editor 

asked, turning to the Poet, 

who had just come in.—Don’t you think it 
wonderful ? 

The author—said the Poet calmly—is an 
extraordinary young man and “The Me- 
tropolis” is an extraordinary young book. 
I mean no reproach. When a man of my 
age calls a thing young he pays it the highest 
compliment he knows. He attributes to it 
a quality both desirable and unattainable. 
It is long since any one could call me or 
my work young and age has given me no 
proper compensation for what it has taken 
away from me in that respect. What value 
is experience, that jumbled recollection of 
unrelated facts and lies, compared with the 
passions, the loves and the splendid certain- 
ties of youth? Age has even taken away 
my hatred of things and I have gained 
nothing in its place but toleration—a poor 
substitute—a miserable passion. Perhaps 
it is because I can no longer hate with any 
degree of pleasure or for any length of time, 
and because I cannot, especially, nourish 
hatred against any particular group of my 
fellow men, that I am not as much pleased 
with “The Metropolis” as I am interested 
in it. The author denies with good reason 
personal animus against the people or the 
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conditions he attempts to portray. In- 
deed, I know him to be a man of gen- 
erous impulses and kindly nature. More- 
over, one of his several purposes in 
writing this book depends on a sincere 
desire to improve the general welfare. I 
suppose the trouble must be—if it is a 
trouble of the book and not of my own old 
eyes—that so much of it seems “out of 
drawing,” as the artists say. The author 
has the microscopic rather than the per- 
spective eye. Apply his method to any 
relation of life and everything evil assumes 
utterly appalling proportions instead of 
holding its proper dimensions of relative 
insignificance. Under a microscope suffi- 
ciently powerful a bacterium might look as 
big and as dangerous as a tiger. Yet we all 
know that the human system entertains 
millions of the most dangerous of these 
“bugs” and is not injured by them as long 
as it retains the life-giving elements in full 
force to combat them. 
If you are intently looking for the bad in 
mankind or any section of 
A World-Old mankind you will surely 
find it. We are a strange 
blend, the best of us, of 
good and bad, weakness 
and strength, the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous, faith and superstition, kindness and 
malevolence, sympathy and jealousy—and 
the hand that tries to sort out and display 
only the evil has no hard task. Yet the 
masters of literature—with one or two 
exceptions—have chosen the harder work 
of portraying in different guises the old 
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struggle between wrong and right. As for 
the frivolities and excesses of wealth and 
“fashionable” life, they have treated them 
with good-natured, if contemptuous, ridi- 
cule—the only treatment that their impor- 
tance in the whole scheme of things merits. 
They are laughable, not menacing. They 
achieve their greatest importance as an 
adornment of the Sunday supplement. 
They mean, I guess, as much and no 
more to the people of our day than the 
follies and fashions of a hundred years ago 
meant to the people of that time. If you 
will go back to the diarists of the end of the 
eighteenth century, that period of the 
pleasantest allusion for the true patriot, 
when we seemed to be reaping the rewards 
on our side of the Atlantic of a very consid- 
erable chopping off of powdered heads on 
the other side, President Washington con- 
tinued to wear wig and buckles, and Mrs. 
W. was reproached for her silliness by 
grim old Senator Maclay, and John Adams 
was put down as a toady and a snob and a 
lot of other undemocratic things, and 
Robert Morris was a trafficker in treasury 
secrets and much worse besides, and the 
only man who was really good was Benja- 
min Franklin—and he was dead. 

You see we don’t change so much as we 
think. To tell the truth about us all, we are 
a pretty bad lot—and to tell the half truth, 
we are not to be mentioned before the 
children. But I find a growing difficulty in 
becoming terribly excited about the wicked- 
ness and folly of the world. Our enter- 
prising daily papers have made wickedness 
and folly seem so general that they have 
lost their picturesqueness, which was their 
last attractive quality. If the rich people 
around New York are as bad, as silly, as 
destructive, as infatuated as their critic 
reports, I will not change my life an inch 
for them. I fear them not and hate them 
less, for why, my friends, should I fear or 
hate weakness? 


UT —said the Philosopher —“ The 
Metropolis” is the work of a reporter, 
not of an artist. Instead of hate of 

humanity, I believe the foundation of it is 
love of humanity—an ardent faith in the 
ability of humanity to work out a more gen- 
erally happy, healthful, beautiful life than it 
has yet done. 
rail at men, only at their excesses. It is the 
antithesis of Swift’s fierce lashing. Swift 


“The Metropolis” does not’ 
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did not hesitate to declare openly that he 
held mankind in contempt—though he con- 
fessed to loving certain individuals. “The 
Metropolis” paints the silliness and vul- 
garity of a class for the sake of mankind as ` 
a whole. I believe Mr. Sinclair professes 
socialism. What variety I do not know; it is 
immaterial. But socialism if it is anything 
is the ardent desire that all men may live 
under circumstances which will develop 
those high qualities which it presupposes 
that they possess. Socialism is founded on 
the antithesis of hatred of mankind. It is 
founded on a passion of faith in mankind’s 
future. 


SUPPOSE—said the Observer—that for 
| the purposes of the propaganda of social- 
ism (with which I have much sympathy, 
like my interest in the development of wire- 
less telegraphy and flying 
machines) it seems useful 
to paint in grime the vulgar- 
ities of the rich, but it is not 
always the most effective 
method. The rich preserve a fiction that 
there is a class of naturally subject and de- 
pendent people of low intelligence but 
superior cunning and cruelty who must be 
kept down; the socialists preserve a fiction 
of an equally preposterous race of men who 
maintain their command over the resources 
of commerce by forms of wilful brutishness 
and are daily growing more brutish through 
the exercise of power. The exponents of 
neither theory realize clearly enough that we 
are all human beings, endowed slightly with 
spiritual gifts and cursed heavily with 
animal traits and animal necessities, and 
that there is no such thing as progress unless 
it depends on the cultivation of a practical 
spiritual betterment and the development of 
qualities contrary to the brutish character- 
istics of greed, selfishness, suspicion, fear 
and hatred. Not in my time, nor yet in the 
time of this young man, will all traces of this 
base origin of man be obliterated; but he 
does small service to the future who lets it 
move him unduly or who does not con- 
stantly call upon the excellent virtues of 
Christian civilization—unselfishness, confi- 
dence in others, sympathy, spiritual courage, 
self-control—to uphold his hands. In 
order to promote another state of society it 
should not be necessary to call in old Doctor 
Guillotine, who was perhaps the most disas- 
trous quack that ever tricd to cure a fever 


Vulgarities 


of the Rich 
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with pyrctics. In order to create an ideal 
it is not advisable to destroy idealism. 


Responsible Editor. Don’t you 

think you ought to come back for a 
moment? This author reports what he saw. 
Then I am sorry that he saw nothing else 
—broke in the Observer. A man in this 
world sees what he wants to see, principally. 
“T paint what I see,” said the art student (a 
lady) to Whistler. “I know,” said the 
painter, “and, my dear young lady, God 
forbid that you should see what you paint.” 
As a matter of fact—continued the 
Responsible Editor—I said 


Yr are wandering far afield—said the 


Why all of what you have been 
saying, and more too, to 
Publish It? myself before I decided to 


give these chapters a place, 
but if I waited until all the truth was said of 
any subject which we touch, THE AMERICAN 
MaGazineE would never publish an article or 
an essay. We have not as yet devised a 
literary method for looking on both sides at 
once, for seeing black and white simul- 
taneously. We may be tolerant, as you 
suggest, and say this is so, but that is so, 
society may be wanton at this point, but it 
is restrained at that, but it is a method which 
leaves us tectering in the air. If you want 
to realize a fact you must concentrate your 
attention on it—not divide it with all 
the neutralizing facts which can be mar- 
shaled. You have heard the tale of the 
Spanish monk who lived fifty years in the 
Philippines and left a manuscript embodying 
what he knew of the Islands to be published 
after his death. When it was opened it was 
found the pages were blank. There’s where 
your method would carry one. 

The true question is whether Mr. Sin- 
clair’s men and women are sufficiently 
important to be thrown into high light. I 
believe they are. I am out and around the 
country a good deal and I am amazed again 
and again in alert Western towns, where the 
New York papers are read with a scrupulous 
attention, that results in my constant con- 
fusion, at the acceptance of this class of 
society. Their movements are followed, 
their amusements discussed, their trappings 
are familiar. Why, I know a little woman 
who is the social arbiter of a town of 10,000 
people, five hundred miles from here, who 
will tell exactly what Mrs. A wore at her 
opening ball—what color Mrs. B’s drawing- 
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room is furnished in this year—how many 
automobiles Mrs. C owns—where Mrs. D 
buys her household linen—how many din- 
ners Mrs. E gives in a season and who are 
her guests, etc., etc. She gets it out of the 
papers. This little lady comes to New 
York once a year. She 

In From the goes to the most fashionable 
of our hotels and watches 

Country girls and women drinking 
cocktails at 5 P.M. She goes 

to the opera and from the balcony studies 
the occupants of the boxes. She goes to a 
smart restaurant afterward and notes the 
lavish orders. She goes to the horse-show 
to identify society leaders and note their 
costumes as she has done at the opera. It 
is one of my real pleasures in this town to 
ride up Fifth Avenue now and then on the 
top of the automobile stage. Day after day 
I meet her there, guide book in hand, identi- 
fying the palaces. Often I volunteer infor- 
mation only to be questioned eagerly about 
where Mrs. A, B, and C live! She is an 
authority in Brownsville on New York 
Society. To her it is a ceaseless movement 
—an unlimited expenditure, a world of 
unburdened pleasure. Of all of that larger 
element of society which lives a dignified, 
thoughtful, beautiful life somewhere out of 
sight, my little lady knows nothing. How 
canshe? Shedoesnotreflect. She simply 
keeps her eyes and ears open. And it never 
comes within her ken. And yet the men of 
this great body of wealth read books, work 
regularly, love decency and order and eight 
hours’ sleep a night. Its women never saw 
a champagne cocktail or heard of a “ topsy- 
turvy lunch”; with millions at their com- 
mand they care for their gowns and laces as 
beautiful things deserve to be cared for, 
rear their children in the fear of God, and 
interest themselves in the health and habits 
of their maids. They keep up the traditions 
which ennoble and to an 
extent justify great private 
fortunes. Of course, they 
Kind of Rich spend a large amount of 
money on themselves and 

families, but they waste nothing. They 
build great houses, but they build well and 
for permanent family homes, like the nobles 
of other lands. They buy splendid furnish- 
ings and beautiful pictures and solid plate 
and delicate china, but they buy these things 
for time—not to break and damage and 
discard as Mr. Sinclair’s people do. If you 
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and I could come back two hundred years 
from now, I should expect to find these 
homes standing, and in them the furnishings 
of to-day, just as we find in the chateaux and 
castles and hétels of Europe to-day the rare 
objects their original owners brought there 
two—three—four hundred years ago. They 
spend money to create beauty worthy of 
preservation. They do not spend it to pro- 
duce fantastic results to be thrown aside 
when they cease to surprise and amuse. 
They are builders, creators, founders. Mr. 
Sinclair’s people are destroyers, spend- 
thrifts, prodigals. Now, it is the character 
of “solid” wealth to be neither seen nor 
heard. It does not air itself and its pos- 
sessions in public places. It is not inter- 
viewed. It does not indulge in excess or 
squandering. It exists, but is unseen. It 
is the part of society which is seen by the 
public which is recognized and which domi- 
nates the popular imagination and excites 
popular envy and imitation. It is the 
monopolization of the stage by smart society 
which makes it worth looking at by itself. 
It is a phenomenon of the times—a_ grow- 
ing one. Every city in the country is aping 
it. What are our columns for, if they are 
not to look squarely at dominating phe- 
nomena—at growing tendencies? No, it is 
high time we became familiar with some- 
thing more than the outside of this class— 
that we know what it thinks and talks 
about—what it feels and aims at. It isa 
grotesque and abnormal production. It 
ought to be seen as it is. There will be 
fewer people eager to join it—to imitate it 
when its silliness and uncouthness is clear. 


HAT I object to—said the Poet—is 
seeing it as it is. I object to 
having the veil stripped off so 

brutally. I like glitter and gaiety. I like 
the spectacle of care-free 


The Love men and women scatter- 
ing with both hands their 
of Life easily won wealth, invent- 


ing amusements, seizing 
excitements, eager for sensations, in love 
with life. I love the New York crowd 
myself, its swift movements, its brilliant 
trappings, its joyous face, its snap and chic. 
I like to believe it is what it looks to be, 
genuinely gay and satisfied. It is another 
phenomenon for me to watch. Why not 
leave its clothes on, some of them, anyway ? 
The trouble about unclothing things is that 
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ever after you remember the skeleton. I 
don’t want to think of these festive crowds 
as chattering idiocies, over-feeding and 
over-drinking, or getting up in the morning 
fagged and out of temper. After all, if they 
are as silly as Mr. Sinclair says, more’s 
the pity for them, and why should my pleas- 
ure in the show be spoiled ? 


HAT is a hard question—said the 
T Philosopher. For my part I would 
prefer nobody’s pleasure be spoiled 

It is too hard and uncertain this 
getting pleasure for us 

The Sources of wantonly to destroy objects 
which give it, but poets 
have many sure sources of 
joy, more than most of us— 
and I don’t feel for you. Iam quite certain 
that when one object loses its glamour, you 
will find consolation elsewhere—there are 
always the stars. We must look after those 
who have fewer resources than poets— 
those whose only way of living is through 
imitation. There is no danger of you, Mr. 
Poet, trying to gild your life, any more than 
there is of your trying to be a bird or a 
butterfly; vou watch the show, and feed on 
things of the spirit. We who are poorer in 
imagination and mind imitate it. And 
there’s where the trouble lies. We are 
poor in joy. We crave it. We have not 
learned that the only spring from which it is 
ever drawn is within our own hearts. We 
seek it by running after every pageant that 
looks joyous. Since the world began we 
have run after that which glitters before our 
eye. We have chased bubbles until we fell 
exhausted, staked our all on a gambler’s 
game, risked our soul for false gods. It is 
the work of the preacher and the reformer 
to pull us away from the precipice—break 
the gold bricks before our eyes, pull the 
cards from the gambler’s sleeve, expose the 
brazen images. And they must use the 
methods we will heed. I would to God 
that there were no need to use other instru- 
ments than the appeal to our reason and the 
“excellent virtues of Christian civilization ”; 
that all men would yield to gentleness, to 
affection, to charity, to brotherly love. 
They will not. They must be shamed, 
frightened, ridiculed. There is not one of 
the best of us who does not owe something 
of what he is to the disgust of evil inspired 
by exaggeration, caricature, satire. I de 
not believe myself that any man can read 
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* Gulliver’s Travels” or Voltaire’s equally 
terrible “ Micromégas” without a whole- 
some growth in that useful virtue, humility. 
I do not believe that any man can look on the 
frightful exaggeration of Hogarth’s social 
caricatures without a strengthening of his 
impulse toward decency. True, I prefer 
myself more humane, less gross satire, 
Thackeray to Fielding say, but there are 
ears for both, and those deaf to one may bé 
open to the other. There is a passage in 
Charlotte Bronté’s preface to the second 
edition of “Jane Eyre” I would like to 
read to the Poet. The book had been criti- 
cised by those who saw in her “protest 
against bigotry an insult to piety.” 

“The world may not like to see these 
ideas dissevered,” wrote Miss Bronté, “for 
it has been accustomed to blend them; 
finding it convenient to make external show 
pass for sterling worth—to let white-washed 
walls vouch for clean shrines. It may hate 
him who dares to scrutinize and expose—to 
rase the gilding, and show base metal under 
it—to penetrate the sepulcher, and reveal 
charnel relics: but hate as it will, it is 
indebted to him. 

“Ahab did not like Micaiah, because he 
never prophesied good concerning him, but 
evil: probably he liked the sycophant son of 
Chenaanah better; yet might Ahab have 
escaped a bloody death, had he but stopped 
his ears to flattery and opened them to 
faithful counsel. _ 

“There is a man in our own days whose 
words are not framed to tickle delicate ears: 
who, to my thinking, comes before the great 
ones of society, much as the son of Imlah 
came before the throned Kings of Judah 
and Israel; and who speaks truth as deep, 
with a power as prophet-like and as vital— 
a mien as dauntless and as daring. Is the 
satirist of ‘Vanity Fair’ admired in high 
places? I cannot tell; but I think if some 
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of those amongst whom he hurls the Greek 
fire of his sarcasm, and over whom he 
flashes the levin-brand of his denunciation, 
were to take his warnings in time—they or 
their seed might yet escape a fatal Ramoth- 
Gilead.” 


ENJOY this wrangling—said the Re- 

| sponsible Editor—but I fear that if we 
continue it we shall lay ourselves open 

to the charge of taking Mr. Sinclair’s 
chapters—not to speak of our own opin- 
ions of them—too seriously. After all, 
they are nothing more than a part of 
that examination of con- 

The Duty of temporary life to which we 
as journalists are pledged. 

the Journalist We turn now here, now 
there, studying a man in 

this place, an institution in that, reporting 
“Billy Sunday’s War on the Devil” and 
Professor James’s stimulating reflections on 
“The Powers of Man.” We look at San 
Francisco through the eyes of one, and at 
“Uncle Joe” through the eyes of another. 
It is our day, our times, the American, that 
we study and report. The rich we have 
always with us as we have the poor. A 
class of that rich seems to have lost its head 
—to bein danger of losing it still more badly. 
We report the phenomenon as we report 
everything, anything else, because it is a 
part of our life, which interests us and which 
gives us something with which to point our 
ideals. It is our way of saying to this class 
of rich, “You are missing your way”; to 
those who are dazzled by them, “This is 
not what it looks to be. It rings hollow.” 
Nobody may heed, but if a few of the rich 
and poor should say to themselves, “This 
is not a graceful, or intelligent, or desir- 
able way of living—I am done with it,” it 
will be something. Let us change the sub- 
I want to talk about the Third Term! 
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SEE,” said Mr. Hennessy 
| gloomily, “that wan iv 
thim big bugs down East 
says we're goin’ to have 
hard times this winter.” 

“Cheer up,” said Mr. 
Dooley; “if they come, 
yell niver notice thim. They’ll not be 
diffrent enough to excite ye’er attintion. 
That’s wan good thing about th’ station 
in life to which we have been called an’ 
locked up without bail. Our peeryods iv 
hard times are broken now an’ thin be more 
hard times. Just as soon as we begin to 
tire iv hard times with too much work, we 
have worse hard times with less work. It 
evens things up a good deal. I suppose ye 
think ye’ve been goin’ through an era iv 
prosperity, as Hogan calls it. But I 
haven’t noticed ‘anny diff’rence in ye. Ye 
wear th’ same kind iv overhalls, an’ th’ 
same thrusty weapon that ye have always 
used to break th’ stubborn slag pile is 
acrost ye’er shouldher. I haven’t noticed 
that ye’ve grown bloated an’ flushed with 
wine since eighteen ninety three. Ye are 
th’ same frolicksome buck that ye were 
in thim sad days, with th’ same complaints 
about th’ prices iv things. Ye are, as 
Hogan wud say, th’ same rilitive distance 
frm a tenderline steak that ye were thin. 

What diff’rence does it make to ye how 
far ve move forward, if ivrything else moves 
forward ahead iv ye? Now, as thin, ye 
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are chasin’ th’ willow-th’-wisp iv good 
groceries. As ye begin to retreat they 
come back, but there’s niver a day whin 
ye can reach out an’ seize thim. Th’ 
dinner pail is always full, but not full iv 
angel cake. Don’t ye be throubled be 
th’ end iv prosperity. Ye have nawthin’ 
to fear fr’m hard times that ye haven’t 
suffered durin’ th’ peeryod so charmingly 
described in th’ Thanksgivin’ Day procla- 
mations. I haven’t seen ye flitting by this 
establishment in no autymobill or clucking 
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toa team iv bay trotters on th’ Lake Shore 
Dhrive, or comin’ home fr’m th’ opry in an 
elicthric cab an’ handin’ ye’er fur overcoat 
an’ plug hat an’ cane to th’ futman at th’ 
dure, an’ dhroppin’ heavily into a plush 
lounge while th’ butler asked ye wud he 
pipe in mint juleps or champagne, while 
ye’er wife wint up stairs an’ got onharnessed 
frm her dimon tyary, be makin’ signals 
to a Fr-rinch lady 
hired to guard her 
jools an’ her hair. 
I ain’t seen ye 
often with ye’er 
wife, which is a 
mark iv great 
prosperity, but I 
haven’t seen ye 
with anny other 
lady, an’ that 
pushes ye back 
among th’ pro- 
lootooryan class 
again. I won't 
stand ye’er com- 
plainin’ if hard 
times comes, be- 
cause ye’ll have 
nawthin’ to com- 
plain iv. I’ve 
been through 
manny peeryods 
iv hard times; most iv thim I caused 
mesilf with me neefaryous vote. Two 
panics I caused be votin’ again th’ tariff 
that makes ye’er wages almost enough 
higher to pay f’r th’ increased cost iv ye’er 
pants. At other times th’ counthry was 
brought to roon be th’ fear in high circles 
that I was goin’ to vote again th’ tariff 
again. In eighteen ninety two, I managed 
to land me vote f’r a sound, consarvitive 
man, that had niver shook his fist at 
Pierpont Morgan, save in th’ way iv kind- 
ness, an’ in eighteen ninety three hard 
times begun. An’ I cudden’t see anny 
diffrence in ye. Ye were thrown out iv 
employment more often, but ye worked 
less. Ye got less money, but corn beef 
was ten cints a pound. An’ there ye are. 


The Sufferings of the Rich 


“No, sir, th’ people I’m sorry f’r are 
th’ rich. They’re th’ boys that will be 
pinched be hard times. Ye’ll read a 
gr-reat deal about th’ sufferings iv th’ 
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millionaire class this winter. It’s started 
already. I was readin’ in th’ pa-aper 
th’ other day about wan iv these poor 
fellows that had just been thrown out 
iv employment as prisidint iv a bank be 
a rapacious bank examiner: ‘Th’ reporther 
fr th’ Daily Hemp called on Misther 
Plumkins at his comfortable home, num- 
bers nine thousand to nine thousand eight 
hundhred Fifth 
Avenue. As th’ 
dure was flung 
open be a fut- 
man dhressed 
modestly in th’ 
unyform iv a 
Spanish gin’ral, a 
scene iv misery 
thatalmost baffles 
description met 
th’ eye. In th’ 
vast hall hardly a 
human being was 
to be seen, except 
servants wearin’ 
th’ Plunkins col- 
ors, which are th’ 
same as th’ Jook 
iv Coinonyenty, 
which is a branch 
iv th’ Plunkins 
fam’ly. An air 
iv heavy gloom hung over th’ mansion. 
Th’ autymatick piano in th’ corner was 
closed. Th’ rubber plant looked as though 
it hadn’t been brushed f’r a week. Th’ 
servants moved about whisperin’: ‘Where’s 
th’ old guy?’ ‘In th’ libry.’ 


Interview with a Millionaire 


“Into this magnificent room, with 
shelves iv books so skillfully painted that 
a visitor last year nearly broke a thumb 
thryin’ to exthract th’ wururks iv Shakes- 
peare, th’ reporther was led. At first sight 
th’ vast chamber seemed deserted. But 
peering through th’ half-darkness, th’ visitor 
descried fin’lly th’ figure iv th’ broken 
captain iv fi-nance, worn out with th’ 
sthrain iv th’ day. Tired nature had asserted 
itself an’ th’ poor man was asleep, with a 
copy iv th’ Past Performances at th’ races 
over his face. He roused himself with an 
effort an’ felt fr his watch. Whin at last 
he recognized his visitor he consinted in 
broken terms to talk on th’ situation. It 
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was very bad. Be th’ look iv things, 
thousands iv people wud be thrown out iv 
imploymint that was disagreeable to thim. 
He himsilf had expeeryenced this mis- 
forchune. Th’ sufferings iv th’ poor had 
been very great. They shud be greater. 
Nawthin’ was so tur-rble as th’ callousness 
iv th’ poor to their own sufferings. If th’ 
rich were equally 
callous to their 
own sufferings, 
they wud niver 
be rich. Just as 
soon as a man 
stopped thinkin’ 
how badly off he 
was, he become 
worse off. He 
wud niver again 
believe he was 
rich. He had 
made th’ mistake 
iv stoppin’ fr a 
few minyits to be 
glad he had so 
much money, an’ 
befure he cud 
stop laughing, 
most iv it had 
disappeared. 
Whin asked whether th’ dures iv th’ Eighth 
Incredible Trust Comp’ny wud open again, 
he said not unless somebody, who hadn’t 
read th’ papers, wud come around an’ 
smash thim open with real money. Anny 
depositor wud be welcome to th’ end. 
They wud niver turn away anny poor man 
who had a belief in th’ future iv th’ coun- 
thry, an’ wanted to put his money beyond 
his foolish needs. 

“‘Whin asked how much th’ bank wud 
pay, he said that be th’ time th’ coorts 
got through with it, an’ th’ twinty-two 
sets iv receivers had got all they cud stand, 
an’ th’ lawyers f’r th’ depositors’ comities 
had added a story to their houses, he 
thought, if th’ securities were properly 
worked out on th’ widow an’ th’ orphan, 
th’ bank wud pay fully three per cint. 
‘Th’ bank is perfectly solvent. Th’ on’y 
question is whin th’ market will get around 
to th’ point whin investors will fall f’r th’ 
shares iv a valuble copper property in Io- 
way.’ ‘Ye done ye’er best to uphold th’ 
bank,’ said th’ reporther. ‘I did,’ said 
Misther Plunkins. ‘I offered me personal 
forchune. Last week I was worth forty 
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millyon dollars. I know it was so because 
I read it in th’ papers. To-day my estate 
wudden’t amount to more thin tin millyon 
dollars, which is not much more thin I had 
whin this here panic started. -To save 
th’ institution, I surrendered me inthrest 
in th’ Gum Dhrop Thrust, me particy- 
pation in undherwritin’ th’ syndicate 
Pr th’ mannyfac- 
ther iv bath-tubs 
fr canary bur- 
rds, me option on 
th? railroad in 
thè moon, me 
bonds on th’ 
Consolydated 
Noodle an’ Mac- 
aroni Comp’ny, 
me inthrest in th’ 
Sahara Improve- 
ment Comp’ny, 
me conthrol iv th’ 
equities in Fon- 
tainblow - on -th’- 
_ Mud, a beautiful 
home fr a se- 
lected few in 
th’ Okyfinokee 
swamp, within 
_five minyits’ walk 
iv an allygator lair. In addition to all 
iv this, whin th’ directors met an’ asked 
me wudn’t I kindly put me scarf pin into 
th’ cash dhrawer, I turned over to thim 
nineteen millyon four hundhred an’ six 
dollars par value in a comp’ny that has been 
formed to market a dandhruff cure that 
will revolutionize th’ wurruld. 

“ Even this did not stem th’ tide. F’r hours 
our sinseless deposytors surged against our 
windows. I niver befure knew there were 
so manny bank officers among our deposy- 
tors. Even at this day ’tis me proud boast 
that we were trusted, up to a pint where 
frindship ceases, by nearly ivry other bank in 
town. It wasa source iv rale happiness to 
me to look over th’ long line iv determined 
an’ even angry deposytors, to see so manny 
bankers among thim, an’ to obsarve even 
some iv our own directors. Ye cud not have 
a fairer test iv th’ confidence in a bank thin 
its havin’ some iv its own directors among 
th’ deposytors. I obsarved that me own 
private sicrety was wan iv th’ first in line. 
I hardly expicted to see him there, f’r we 
had sat up very late th’ night befure. 
Well, what was there fr me to do? I had 
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given up ivrything that a bank in good 
condition ought to sell. There was naw- 
thin’ f’r me to do but retire, an’ here I am 
as ye see, a wrecked an’ humilyated man. 
All, all, all I have left is what ye see around 
ye, some morgedges on Westhren farms, 
a governmint bond or two, an’ a few millyon 
dollars. Pll see ye to th’ divvle first befure 
I tell ye where it is. I was timpted to give 
this up too, I was even asked to. But 
though bent with sorrow, I resisted all 
timptation an’ ivry imporchunity. Will I 
go back into th’ bankin’ business? Not 
ontil public confidence is restored or, as 
it exists at present, desthroyed. No, I 
will lave th’ ongrateful city, with its tumult 
an’ its noise, an’ seek seclusion in th’ 
counthry an’ there bring up me fam’ly in 
peace an’ quiet. I have bought a little 
farm at Newport. Thank Hiven there is a 
spot in th’ wurruld where no false value is 
put on human riches, but where a man is 
accepted fr what he has. I am goin’ 
up to-morrah an’ takin’ on’y our three 
Frinch autymobills, with our American 
machines to follow with th’ servants.’ An’ 
with these wurruds, th’ onforchnit man 
asked th’ reporther if he wudden’t like to 
see his portrait painted be Michael Angelo, 
that he’d met in Germany last year? 


Falling From a Balloon 


“An’ there ye are. I tell ye, ye won’t 
suffer. Don’t waste ye’er sorrows on 
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ye’ersilf. Save thim up f’r th’ rich. They’re 
goin’-to be more hurt because they have to 
fall further. A fall out iv bed is nawthing 
but a fall fr’m a balloon is tur-rble. I’ve 
often seen ye fall off a sthreet car without 
bein’ hurt, but if ye fall out iv four 
autymobills into wan, ye’d be bruised up 
a good deal, especially in ye’er feelings. 
To have nawthin’ an’ thin to have a little 
less, doesn’t muss ye at all. But to have 
it to burn, an’ think that ye got it because 
ye were wiser an’ smarter an’ bigger thin 
somewan else, an’ thin to lose it because 
iv a sinseless panic, is a horrible blow to 
a man’s pride. Ye bet ye’er life, if I had 
anny money an’ lost it, I wudden’t let on 
’twas taken away fr’m me be a lot iv crazy 
people. I’d pretind that they were th’ 
smartest people in th’ wurruld. Pd say: 
‘Did anny wan iver see such sagacity as 
thim people has displayed in takin’ me 
money away fr’m me, afther I’d collected 
it be almost superhuman energy an’ wis- 
dom? I guess it is my turn to be more 
sagacious thin they are, an’ get it back 
again.’ An’ th’ next morning I’d be in me 
office while it still smelled iv soap.” 
“Yes, sir, befure th’ winter’s over I 
expict to see our frinds th’ pluthycrats in 
a very bad way. Th’ Saint Vincent de 
Paul Society will sind riprisintatives to 
visit th’ homes on th’ Lake Shore Dhrive 
an’ invistigate their condition an’ recite 
th’ number iv childher livin’ in thim, 
if anny. Th’ ligislachure will appint a 
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commission that will report five or six 
years hence: 

“J. D. R.—Sixty-five years iv age; 
married; large fam’ly also married; ca- 
pable hard workin’ millyonaire; has had 
on’y half time at his thrade since last 
year; a very sad case. 

“< X, Y.Z.—Retired banker; twinty-three 
years old. Has completely lost conthrol 
iv both iv his 
railroads. Fam’- 
ly obliged to go 
to Monty Carlo 
fr th’ 
Very courageous 
in th’ face iv ad- 
versity. Says 
ivry man shud 
do his part in 
this moment iv 
naytional dis- 
aster an’ eight 
autymobills is 
enough durin’ a 
peeryod iv re- 
threnchmint. House in shocking con- 
dition. Elicthric ilivator broken. Ball 
room not dusted. Champagne corked. 
This is a very worthy case. Advise th’ 
state threasury to advance him twinty 
millyon dollars as a measure iv timpry re- 
lief.’ 
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“An’ soon. I’m goin’ to write a pam- 
phlet on ‘Th’ Housing iv th’ Rich.’ Ivry- 
body must do his share. Befure th’ winter 
is over ye’er wife will be makin’ up jelly 
an’ rennet to sind down to th’ fam’lies in 
Mitchigan avnoo. I heerd a man—a rich 
man—say that we'll see soup kitchens 
on th’ corners befure th’ winter is over. 
I believe him. We’ll have to give these 
unforchnits some kind iv soup that’ll agree 
with thim. I look to see a long line iv 
millyonaires movin’ up to th’ relief station, 
with their plug hats pulled down on their 
heads an’ their fur collars rolled up over 
their ears, waitin’ f’r th’ nourishing basin 
iv green turtle or crame iv asparygus. 

“ But, as I said, don’t be too sad about it. 
’Tis a tur-rble thing to worry about anny- 
thing that may happen to ye onless ye can 
look so far ahead that nawthin’ that can 
happen to ye in th’ meantime amounts to 
annything. Whin I’m cross with th’ 
wurruld an’ need to cheer mesilf up, I like 
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to dhrop in an’ see me frind Casey, th’ 
shoemaker. There’s a philosopher, mind 
ye, that’s worth th’ whole price iv admis- 
sion. Hogan come in here th’ other night, 
an’ havin’ a gr-reat an’ dismal mind, 
he was much disturbed be th’ condition 
iv things. So I took him down to Casey’s. 
’Twas tin o’clock at night, but Casey was 
still sittin’ on his bench undher a smokin’ 
lamp, peggin’ 
away at a shoe 
an’ singin’ a 
cheerful ballad: 
‘On th’ deck iv 
Pathrick 
Lynch’s boat, I 
set in mournful 
plight, Through 
me sighin’ all 
th’ weary day, 
an’ weepin’ all 
th’ night. Were 
it not that full 
iv sorrow fr’m 
me counthry 
fo-o-orth I go-o-o, Be th’ blessed Sun 
tis royally I’d sing thy praise May-o-0-0-0.’ 


Envy 


“(Yere workin’ late, Misther Casey,’ 
says I. ‘A little over hours,’ says I. 
‘But ’twas nicissary to finish half-solin’ 
these gaiters f’r McCarthy,’ says he. ‘How 
are things with ye?’ says I. ‘Oh, splendid,’ 
says he. ‘Fine. Niver betther. Two iv 
th’ childher are down with th’ whoopin’ 
cough an’ th’ good woman has a touch iv 
nooralgy an’ me rhoomatism always comes 
back these wet days, but takin’ it all in all 
I can’t complain, praise be. Ye’re lookin’ 
well. An’ ye too, Misther Hogan. But 
what’s th’ good iv sayin’ that to ye? Ye 
always look well,’ says he. ‘I ain’t got 
annything th’ matther with me that money 
wudden’tcure,’says Hogan. ‘Theseare th’ 
times whin I invy th’ rich. Don’t it make 
ye mad to see thim rollin’ by in their car- 
redges?’ says he. ‘Ontil their carredges 
take to rollin’ across th’ soles iv a pair iv old 
shoes I won’t see thim often,’ says Casey, 
peggin’ away. ‘Whin I do see thim I 
don’t invy thim. ’Tis a very pleasant sight 
to watch thim goin’ by. ’Tis somethin’ like 
goin’ to a circus. I like to see a thrapeze 
performance, but I niver wanted to be a 
thrapeze performer. Ivry man to his 
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thrade! says I, an’ I’m a shoemaker. I 
haven’t got time to invy annybody. I’ve 
got important wurruk to do. But f’r me, 
half th’ people iv this ward wud have 


they have th’ same sorrows as I have, an’ 
not as manny throubles, p’raps, to take th’ 
sting out iv their sorrows. I look on what 
little annoyances I have as a kind iv mus- 
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pnoomony. Besides, what have I got to 
invy thimf’r? Pd like tohave more money, 
but so wud they. No wan is iver satisfied. 
I was just as much satisfied whin I was a 
journeyman as I am now with this shop 
doin’ a roarin’ repair business that keeps 
me up till all hours iv th’ night. They’ve 
on’y a little more to eat, a little larger bed 
to sleep on an’ a little more iv a certainty 
that they’ll have both to-morrow. Sure 
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tard plaster to cure me rale sorrows. Sure 
Pd be weepin’ in me apron half th’ day 
thinkin’ about me age, if I didn’t have to be 
thinkin’ iv th’ rint.’ An’ he resumed his song 
while Hogan an’ I come out into th’ night.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “riches 
take wings.” 

“Riches,” said Mr. Dooley, “niver took 
wings fr’m annybody that was entitled to 
wear wings.” 
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AVING followed the color 
m) line in the South, it is of 
extraordinary interest and 
significance to learn how 
the Negro fares in the 
North. Is he treated bet- 
ter or worse? Is Boston 
a more favorable location for him than 
Atlanta or New Orleans? A comparison 
of the “Southern attitude” and the 
“Northern attitude” throws a flood of 
light upon the Negro as a national problem 
in this country. 

Most of the perplexing questions in the 
North pertain to the city, but in the South 
the great problems are still agricultural. 
In the South the masses of Negroes live on 
the land: they are a part of the cotton, 
sugar, lumber and turpentine industries; 
but in the North the Negro is essentially a 
problem of the great cities. He has taken 
his place in the babel of the tenements; 
already he occupies extensive neighbor- 
hoods like the San Juan Hill district in New 
York and Bucktown in Indianapolis, and, 
by virtue of an increasing volume of immi- 
gration from the South, he is overflowing 
his boundaries in all directions, expanding 
more rapidly, perhaps, than any other single 
element of urban population. In every im- 
portant Northern city, a distinct race- 
problem already exists, which must, in a 
few years, assume serious proportions. 

Country districts and the smaller cities in 
the North for the most part have no Negro- 
question. A few Negroes are found in 
almost all localities, but an examination of 
the statistics of rural counties and of the 
lesser cities shows that the Negro popula- 
tion is diminishing in some localities, in- 
creasing slightly in others. In distinctly 
agricultural districts in the North the census 
exhibits an actual falling off of Negro popu- 
lation of ten per cent. between 1880 and 


1900. Cass County in Michigan, which 
has a famous Negro agricultural colony— 
one of the few in the North—shows a dis- 
tinct loss in population. From 1,837 in- 
habitants in 1880 it dropped to 1,568 in 
1900. A few Negro farmers have done 
well in the North (at Wilberforce, Ohio, I 
met two or three who had fine large farms 
and were prosperous), but the rural popula- 
tion is so small as to be negligible. 


Negroes of Small Northern Towns 


Most of the Negroes in the smaller towns 
and cities of the North are of the stock 
which came by way of the underground 
railroad just before the Civil War or during 
the period of philanthropic enthusiasm 
which followed it. They have come to fit) 
naturally into the life of the ee 
where they live, and no one thinks especially 
of their color. There is, indeed, no more a} 
problem with the Negro than with the: 
Greek or Italian. In one community 
(Lansing, Michigan) with which I have 
been long familiar, the Negroes are mostly 
mulattoes and their numbers have remained 
practically stationary. for thirty years, 
while the white population has increased 
rapidly. At present there are only about 
500 Negroes in a city of 25,000 people. 

As a whole the colored people of Lansing 
are peaceful and industrious, a natural, 
part of the wage-working population. In- 
dividuals have become highly prosperous 
and are much respected. A few of the 
younger generation are idle and worthless. 

So far as comfortable conditions of life 
are concerned, where there is little friction 
or discrimination and a good opportunity 
for earning a respectable livelihood, I have 
found no places anywhere which seemed so 
favorable to Negroes as these smaller towns 
and cities in the North and West where 
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the colored population is not increasing. 

But the moment there is new immigration 
-lfrom the South the conditions cease to be 

‘\utopian—as I shall show. 

The great cities of the North present a 
wholly different aspect; the increases of 

! population are there not short of extra- 

ordinary. In 1880 Chicago had only 6,480 

colored people: at present it has about 

45,000, an increase of some 600 per cent. 

The census of 1900 gives the Negro popula- 

tion of New York as 60,666. It is now 
(1907) probably not less than 80,000. Be- 

tween 1890 and 1900 the Negroes of Phila- 
delphia increased by 59 per cent., while the 
Caucasians added only 22 per cent., and the 
growth since 1900 has been even more 
rapid, the colored population now exceed- 

ing 80,000. 

It is difficult to realize the significance of 
these masses of colored population. The 
city of Washington to-day has a greater 
community of Negroes (some 100,000) than 
were ever before gathered together in one 
community in any part of the world, so far 
as we know. New York and Philadelphia 
both now probably have as many Negroes as 
any Southern city (except Washington, if 
that be called a Southern city). Nor must 
it be forgotten that about a ninth of the 
Negro population of the United States is in 
the North and West. Crowded communi- 
ties of Negroes in Northern latitudes have 
never before existed anywhere. Northern 
city conditions therefore present an entirely 
unique and extraordinarily interesting study. 

I went first to Indianapolis because I had 
heard so much of the political power of the 
Negroes there; afterwards I visited Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and several smaller cities and country 
neighborhoods. In every large city both 
white and colored people told me that race 
feeling and discrimination were rapidly in- 
creasing: that new and more difficult prob- 
lems were constantly arising. 
| Generally speaking, the more Negroes the 

| sharper the expression of prejudice. 

' While the Negroes were an inconsequen- 
tial part of the population, they passed un- 
noticed, but with increasing numbers (es- 
pecially of the lower sort of Negroes and 
black Negroes), accompanied by competi- 
tion for the work of the city and active polit- 
ical power, they are inevitably kindling the 
fires of race-feeling. Prejudice has been 
incited also by echoes of the constant agita- 
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tion in the South, the hatred-breeding 
speeches of Tillman and Vardaman, the 
incendiary and cruel books and plays of 
Dixon, and by the increased immigration 
of Southern white people with their strong 
Southern point of view. 


Pathetic Expectations of the Negro 


One finds something unspeakably pa- 
thetic in the spectacle of these untold thou- 
sands of Negroes who are coming North. 
To many of them, oppressed within the 
limitations set up by the South, it is indeed 
the promised land. I shall never forget the 
wistful eagerness of a Negro I met in Mis- 
sissippi. He told me he was planning to 
move to Indianapolis. I asked him why 
he wanted to leave the South. 

“They’re Jim Crowin’ us down here too 
much,” he said; “there’s no chance for a 
colored man who has any self-respect.” 

“But,” I said, “do you know that you 
will be better off when you get to Indianapo- 
lis?” 

“I hear they don’t make no difference up 
there between white folks and colored, and 
that a hard-working man can get two dol- 
larsaday. Is that all so?” 

“Yes, that’s pretty nearly so,”’ I said— 
but as I looked at the fairly comfortable 
home he lived in, among his own people, I 
felt somehow that he would not find the 
promised land all that he anticipated.“ — 

And after that I visited Indianapolis and -~ 
other cities and saw hundreds of just such 
eager Negroes after they had reached the 

, promised ‘land. Two classes of colored 


i people come North: the worthless, ignorant, 


semi-criminal sort who find in the intermit- 
tent, high-paid day labor in the North, ac- 
companied by the glittering excitements of 
city life, just the conditions they love best. 
Two or three years ago the Governor of 
Arkansas, Jeff Davis, pardoned a Negro 
criminal on condition that he would go to 
Boston and stay there! The other class is 
composed of self-respecting, hard-working 
‘people who are really seeking better con- 
‘ditions of life, a better chance for their 
children. 

And what do Negroes find when they 
reach the promised land ? 

In the first place they find in Indianapolis 
the alley home, in New York the deadly 
tenement. Landowners in Indianapolis 
have been building long rows of cheap one- 
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story frame tenements in back streets and white tenants the landlord rented to Negroes 
alleys. The apartments have two or three for $25 a month. 
rooms each. When new they are brightly When he came North the Negro (even 
painted and papered and to many Negroes though he had lived in cities in the South, 
from the South, accustomed to the primitive as many of the immigrants have) never 
cabin, they are beautiful indeed. dreamed that it would require such an 
“Up here,” said a Negro to a friend of amount of fuel to keep him through the long 
mine, “yo” don’ have to carry yo’ water, Northern winter, or that his bill for lights, 
yo’ just tu’n a handle.” . water, and everything else would be so 
Even the older buildings are more pre- high. And in the South many Negro fami- 
tentious if not really better than anything lies of the poorer sort are greatly assisted by 
they have known in the rural South; and baskets of food brought from the white 
how the city life, nearly as free to the col- man’s kitchen and the gift of cast-off clothes 
ored man as to the white, stirs their pulses! and shoes, to say nothing of tobacco, andı 
No people, either black or white, are really even money—a lingering loose survival of 
free until they feel free. And to many the relationships of slavery. But in the, 
Negroes the first few weeks in a North- North the Negro finds himself in an intense, 
ern city give them the first glimpses they industrial atmosphere where relationships 
have ever had of what they consider to be are more strictly impersonal and business-| 
liberty. like. What he gets he must pay for. 
A striking illustration of this feeling came Charity exists on a large scale, as I shall 
to my notice at Columbia, South Carolina. show later, but it is the sharp, inquiring, 
One of the most respected Negro men organized charity of the North. 
there—respected by both races—was a pros- In short, coming North to find a place 
perous tailor who owned a building on the where he will be treated more like a man 
main street of the city. He was well-to-do, and less like a serf, the Negro discovers 
had a family, and his trade came from both that he must meet the competitive strug- 
races. I heard that he was planning to gle to which men of the working class are 
leave the South and I went to see him. subjected in the highly developed indus- 
“Yes,” he said, “I am going away. It’s trial system of the North. 
getting to be too dangerous for a colored 


man down here.” Sufferings of the Northern Negro 
It was just after the Atlanta riot. z 
“Where are you going?” I asked. In the South the great mass of Negroes 
“I think I shall go to Washington,” he have lived with their doors open, fireplaces 
said. have kept their homes ventilated, they could 
“Why Washington?” leave the matter of sanitation to fresh air 
“ Well, you see, I want to be as near the and sunshine. Aad the Negro’s very lack 
flag as I can.” of training for such an environment as that _ 


of the North causes him untold suffering. . 

What the Negro Really Finds in the To save fuel, and because he loves to be | 
Promised Land warm and sociable, he and his family and 
i friends crowd into one close room, which is 

But they soon begin to learn things! It kept at fever temperature, not by a health- 
is true that the workingman can get high ful fireplace, but by a tight stove. This, . 
wages, and the domestic servant is paid an with the lack of proper sanitary conveni- : 
amount which astonishes her, but on the ences, becomes a hotbed of disease. Even 
other hand—a fact that somehow never in mild weather I have been in Negro 
occurs to many of these people, or indeed houses in the North where the air was 
to the foreigners who come flocking to our} almost unendurably warm and impure. 

shores—the living cost is higher. For his I know of nothing more tragic than the 
gaudy tenements the landlord extorts exor- condition of the swarming newer Negro 
bitant rentals. Ignorance is ever roundly populations of Northern cities—the more 
and mercilessly taxed! I saw a double house tragic because the Negro is so cheerful and 
built for white people just on the edge of a patient about it all. I looked into the statis- 
Negro neighborhood and held at a rental of tics closely in several of them, and in no in- 
e $18 a month, but not being able to secure stance does the birth-rate keep pace with 
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the death-rate. They die off faster than they 
reproduce themselves, and if it were not 
for the immigration constantly rolling up- 
ward from the South the Negro population 
in Northern cities would show a falling 
off. Consumption and the diseases of vice 
ravage their numbers. One of the ablest 
Negro physicians I have met, Dr. S. A. Fur- 
niss, who has practiced among his people in 
Indianapolis for many years, has made a 
careful study of conditions. In a paper 
read before a medical association Dr. Fur- 
niss says: 
“The reports of the Indianapolis Board 
of Health show that for no month in the 
| last ten years has the birth-rate among 
Negroes equaled the death-rate.”’ 
Here are the statistics from 1901 to 1905: 


Deaths Births 
TOOL es en eee eas 332 279 
1QO2 Saye be ler et aes 329 280 
1903 PEPE sa S es 448 283 
1.904 eo paa e A 399 324 
TOOS pen eee es 443 387 


“Race Suicide” Among Negroes 


From inquiries that I have made every- 
where in the North there would seem, in- 
Ideed, to be a tendency to “race suicide” 
‘among Negroes as among the old American 
white stock. Especially is this true among 
the better class Negroes. The ignorant 
Negro in Southern agricultural districts is 
exceedingly prolific, but his Northern city 
brother has comparatively few children. I 
have saved the record from personal inquiry 
of perhaps two hundred Northern Negro 
families of the better class. Many have no 
children at all, many have one or two, and 
the largest family I found (in Boston) was 
seven children. I found one Negro fam- 
ily in the South with twenty-one children! 
Industrialism, of course, is not favorable 
to a large birth-rate. All Northern cities 
‘show a notable surplus, according to the 
statistics, of Negro women over Negro men. 
Many of these are house servants and, like 
the large class of roving single men who do 
day labor on the streets and railroads, they 
are without family ties and have no chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Furniss finds that the deaths of 
Negroes from tuberculosis constitute over 
half the total deaths from that cause in the 
city of Indianapolis, whereas, in proportion 
to Negro population, they should constitute 
enly one-eighth. 


| 
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His observations upon these startling 
facts are of great interest : 

“T believe the reason for these conditions 
js plain. First of all it is due to Negroes 
‘leaving the country and crowding into the 
larger cities, especially in the North, where 
they live in a climate totally different from 
that with which they have been familiar. 
They occupy unsanitary homes; they are 
(frequently compelled to labor with insuffi- 
cient food and clothing and without proper 
rest. Of necessity they follow the hardest 
and most exposed occupations in order to 
make a livelihood. I regret to say that in- 
temperance and immorality play a part in 
making these figures what they are. They 
easily fall victim to the unusual vices of the 
city. 

V Anotiier reason for increased mortality 
is improper medical attention. Not only 
among the ignorant but among the intelli- 
gent we find too much trust put in patent 
medicines; the belief, latent it is true in 
many cases, but still existing among the 
ignorant, in the hoodoo militates against 
the close following of the doctor’s orders. 

“What shall we do about it?” asks Dr. 
Furniss. ‘‘We must urge those around us 
to more personal cleanliness, insist on a pure 
home life, and less dissipation and intem- 
perance: to have fewer picnics and save 
more money for a rainy day. Tell the 
young people in the South not to come to 
Northern cities, but to go to the smaller 
towns of the West, where they can have a 
fair chance. Unless something is done to 
change existing conditions, to stop this 
movement to our Northern cities, to provide 
proper habitations and surroundings for 
those who are already here, it will be only a 
question of time until the problem of the 
American Negro will reach a solution not at 
all desirable from our point of view.” 

Of course a doctor always sees the patho- 
logical side of life and his view is likely to be 
pessimistic. -I saw much of the tragedy of 
the slum Negroes in the cities of the North, 
and yet many Negroes have been able to 
survive, many have learned how to live in 
towns and are making a success of their 
lives—as I shall show more particularly in 
my next article. It must not be forgotten 
that Negro families in Boston and Phila- 
delphia (mostly mulattoes, it is true) as well 
as in Charleston, Savannah and New Or- 
leans, have lived and thrived under city 
conditions for many generations. Not a 
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few Negroes in Indianapolis whose homes I 
visited are housed better than the average of 
white families. 


Sickness Among Northern Negroes 


Not only is the death-rate high in the 
North, but the Negro is hampered by sick 
ness to a much greater degree than whit 
people. Hospital records in Philadelphia 
show an excess of Negro patients over 
whites, according to population, of 125 per 
cent. About 5,000 Negroes passed through 
the hospitals of Philadelphia last year, aver- 
aging a confinement of three weeks each. 
Mr. Warner, in American Charities, makes 
sickness the chief cause of poverty among 
colored people in New York, Boston, New 
Haven and Baltimore. The percentage of 
sickness was twice or more as high as that 
of Germans, Irish or white Americans. 

Such are the pains of readjustment 
which the Negroes are having to bear in the 
North. 

A question arises whether they can ever 
become a large factor of the population in 
Northern latitudes. They are certainly not 
holding their own in the country or in the 
smaller cities, and in the large cities they 
are increasing at present, not by the birth- 
rate, but by constarit immigration. 

Hostile physical conditions of life in the 
North are not the only difficulties that the 
Negro has to meet. He thought he left 
prejudice behind in the South, but he finds 
it also showing its teeth here in the North. 
And, as in the South, a wide difference is 
apparent between the attitude of the best 
class of white men and the lower class. 


How Northerners Regard the Negro 


One of the first things that struck me 
when I began studying race conditions in 
the North was the position of the better 
class of white people with regard to the 
Negro. In the South every white man and 
woman has a vigorous and vital opinion on 
the race question. You have only to apply 
the match, the explosion is sure to follow. 
It is not so in the North. A few of the older 
people still preserve something of the war- 
time sentiment for-the Negro; but the people 
one ordinarily meets don’t know anything 
about the Negro, don’t discuss him,. and 
don’t care about him. In Indianapolis, 
and indeed in other cities, the only white 
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people I could find who were much inter- 
ested in the Negroes were a few politicians, 
mostly of the lower sort, the charity workers 
and the police. But that, of course, is 
equally true of the Russian Jews or the 
Italians. One of the first white men with 
whom I talked (at Indianapolis) said to me 
with some impatience: 

“There are too many Negroes up here; 
they hurt the city.” 

Another told me of the increasing pres- 
ence of Negroes in the parks, on the streets 
and in the street cars. He said: 

“T suppose sooner or later we shall have 
to adopt some of the restrictions of the 
South.” 

He said it without heat, but as a sort of 
tentative conclusion: he hadn’t fully made 
up his mind. 


Race Prejudice in Boston 


In Boston, of all places, I expected to 
find much of the old sentin:ent. It does 
exist among some of the older men and 
women, but I was surprised at the general 
attitude which I encountered. It was one 
of hesitation and withdrawal. Summed up, 
I think the feeling of the better class of peo- 
ple in Bostoa (and elsewhere in Northern 
cities) might be thus stated: 

We have helped the Negro to liberty; we 
have helped to educate him; we have en- 
couraged him to stand on his own feet. 
Now let’s see what he can do for himself. 
After all, he must survive or perish by his 
own efforts. 

In short, they have “cast the bantling on 
the rocks.” 

Though they still preserve the form of 
encouraging the Negro, the spirit seems to 
have fled. Not long ago the Negroes of 


Boston organized a concert at which Theo, 


dore Drury, a colored musician of really 
notable accomplishments, was to appear. 
Aristocratic white people were appealed 
to and bought a considerable number of 
tickets; but on the evening of the concert 
the large block of seats purchased by white 
people was conspicuously vacant. North- 
ern white people would seem to be more 
interested in the distant Southern Negro 
than in the Negro at their doors. 

Before I take up the cruder and more vio- 
lent expressions of prejudice on the part of 


the lower class of white men in the North. 


I want to show the beginnings of cold- 
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'shouldering as it exists in varying degrees 
lin Northern cities, and especially in Boston, 
ithe old center of abolitionism. 

Superficially, at least, the Negro in Boston 
still enjoys the widest freedom; but after one 
gets down to real conditions he finds much 
complaint and alarm on the part of Negroes 
over growing restrictions. 

Boston exercises no discrimination on 
the street cars, on railroads, or in theaters 
or other places of public gathering. The 
schools are absolutely free. A colored 
woman, Miss Maria Baldwin, is the princi- 
pal of the Agassiz school, of Cambridge, 
attended by 600 white children. I heard 
her spoken of in the highest terms by the 
white people. Eight Negro teachers, chosen 
through the ordinary channels of competi- 
tive examination, teach in the public schools. 
There are Negro policemen, Negro firemen, 
Negro officeholders,—fully as many of them 
as the proportion of Negro population in 
Boston would warrant. A Negro has served 
as commander of a white post of the Grand 
Army. 


Prosperous Negroes in Boston 


Several prosperous Negro business men 
have won a large white patronage. One of 
the chief merchant-tailoring stores of Bos- 
ton, with a location on Washington street 
which rents for $10,000 a year, is owned by 
J. H. Lewis. He has been in business 
many years. He employs both white and 
Negro workmen and clerks and he has 
some of the best white trade in Boston. 
Not long ago he went to North Carolina 
and bought the old plantation where his 
father was a slave, and he even talks of going 
there to spend his old age. Another Negro, 
Gilbert H. Harris, conducts the largest wig- 
making establishment in New England. I 
visited his place. He employs colored 
girls and his trade is exclusively white. 
Another Negro has a school of pharmacy 
in which all the students are white; an- 
other, George Hamm, has a prosperous 
news and stationery store. A dentist, Dr. 
Grant, who has a reputation in his profes- 
sion for a cement which he invented, was 
formerly in the faculty of, the Harvard 
dentistry school and now enjoys a good 
practice among white people. The real 
estate dealer who has the most extensive 
business in Cambridge, T. H. Raymond, is 
a Negro. He employs white clerks and his 
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| neighborhoods to colored people. 


THE NORTH 
business is chiefly with white people. Two 
or three Negro lawyers, Butler Wilson in 
particular, have many white clients. Dr. 
Courtney, a colored physician from the 
Harvard Medical School, was for a time 
house physician of the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, in which the patients were practi- 
cally all white, and has now a practice 
which includes both white and colored pa- 
tients. Dr. Courtney has also served on 
the School Board of Boston, an important 
elective office. The Negro poet, William 
Stanley Braithwaite, whose father took a 
degree at Oxford (England), is a member 
of the Authors’ Club of Boston. His 
poems have appeared in various magazines 
(one in the Century for last September), 
he has written a volume of poems, a stan- 
dard anthology of Elizabethan verse, and he 
is about to publish a critical study of the 
works of William Dean Howells. Several 
of these men meet white people socially 
more or less. 
I give these examples to show the place 
occupied by the better and older class of 
Boston Negroes. Most of those I have 
mentioned are mulattoes, some very light. 
It shows what intelligent Negroes can do for 
themselves in a community where there has 
been little or no prejudice against them. 
But with crowding new immigration, and 
incited by all the other causes I have men- 
tioned, these conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing. 
A few years ago no hotel or restaurant in 
Boston refused Negro guests; now several 
hotels, restaurants, and especially confec- 
tionery stores, will not serve Negroes, even 
the best of them. The discrimination is not 
made openly: but a Negro who goes to such 
places is informed that there are no accom- 
modations, or he is overlooked and other- 
wise slighted, so that he does not come 
again. A strong prejudice exists against 
Í renting flats and houses in many white 
The 
Negro in Boston, as in other cities, is build- 
ing up “ quarters,” which he occupies to the 
increasing exclusion of other classes of 
people. The great Negro center is now in 
the South End, a locality once occupied by 
some of the most aristocratic families of 
Boston. And yet, as elsewhere, they strug- 
gle for the right to live where they please. A 
case in point is that of Mrs. Mattie A. Mc- 
Adoo, an educated colored woman, almost 
white, who has traveled abroad, and is a 
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woman of refinement. She had a flat in an 
apartment house among white friends. One 
of the renters, a Southern woman, finding 
out that Mrs. McAdoo had colored blood, 
objected. The landlord refused to cancel 
Mrs. McAdoo’s lease and the white woman 
left, but the next year Mrs. McAdoo found 
that she could not re-rent her apartment. 
The landlord in this instance was the son of 
an abolitionist. He said to her: 

“You know I have no prejudice against 
colored people. I will rent you an apart- 


ment in the building where I myself live`if . 


you want it, but I can’t let you into my other 
buildings, because the tenants object.” 
An attempt was even made a year or so 
ago by white women to force Miss Baldwin, 
the colored school principal to whom I have 
referred, and who is almost one of the insti- 
tutions of Boston, to leave Franklin House, 
where she was living. No one incident, 
perhaps, awakened Boston to the existence 
of race prejudice more sharply than this. 


Churches Draw the Color Line 


One would think that the last harbor of 
prejudice would be the churches, and yet I 
found strange things in Boston. There are, 
and have been for a long time, numerous 
colored churches in Boston, but many 
Negroes, especially those of the old families, 
have belonged to the white churches. In 
the last two years increased Negro attend- 
ance, especially at the Episcopal churches, 
has become a serious problem. A quarter 
of the congregation of the Church of the 
Ascension is colored and the vicar has had 
to refuse any further colored attendance at | 
the Sunday school. St. Peter’s and St. 
Philip’s Churches in Cambridge have also 
been confronted with the color problem. 

A proposition is now afoot to establish a 
Negro mission which shall gradually grow 
into a separate colored Episcopal church, 
a movement which causes much bitterness 
among the colored people. I shall not soon 
forget the expression of hopelessness in the 
face of a prominent white church leader as 
he exclaimed: 

“ What shall we do with these Negroes! 
I for one would like to have them stay. I 
believe it is in accordance with the doctrine 
of Christ, but the proportion is growing so 
large that white people are drifting away 
from us. Strangers avoid us. Our or- 
ganization is expensive to keep up and the 
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Negroes are able to contribute very little in 
proportion to their numbers. Think about 
it yourself: What shall we do? If we 
allow the Negroes to attend freely it means 
that eventually all the white people will 
leave and we shall have a Negro church 
whether we want it or not.” 

In no other city are there any consider- 
able number of Negroes who attend white 
churches—except a few Catholic churches. 
At New Orleans, I have seen white and 
colored people worshiping together at the 
cathedrals. White ministers sometimes 
have spasms of conscience that they are not 
doing all they should for the Negro. 

Let me tell two significant incidents from 
Philadelphia. The worst Negro slum in 
that city is completely surrounded by busi- 
ness houses and the homes of wealthy 
white people. Within a few blocks of it 
stand several of the most aristocratic 
churches of Philadelphia. Miss Bartholo- 
mew conducts a neighborhood settlement 
in the very center of this social bog. Twice 
during the many years she has been there 
white ministers have ventured down from 
their churches. One of them said he had 
been troubled by the growing masses of 
ignorant colored people. 

“Can’t I do something to help?” 

Miss Bartholomew was greatly pleased 
and cheered. 

“Of course you can,” she said heartily. 
“We're trying to keep some of the Negro 
children off the streets. There is plenty of 
opportunity for helping with our boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and classes.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said the min- 
ister; “I thought, in cases of death in their 
families, we might offer to read the burial 
service.” 

And he went away and did not see the 
humor of it. 

Another minister made a similar proposi- 
tion: he wanted to hold a Sunday school 
for colored people. He asked Miss Bar- 
tholomew anxiously where he could hold 


“Why not in your church in the after- 
noon?” 

“Why, we couldn’t do that!” he ex- 
claimed; “we should have to air all the 
cushions afterwards!” 

But to return to Boston. A proposition 
was recently made to organize for colored 
people a separate Y. M. C. A., but the 
white members voted against any such dis- 
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crimination. Yet a colored man said to 
me hopelessly: 
, “Its only delayed. Next time we shall 
' be put off with a separate institution.” 


Color Line at Harvard 


Even at Harvard where the Negro has 
always enjoyed exceptional opportunities, 
conditions are undergoing a marked change. 
A few years ago a large class of white 
students voluntarily chose a brilliant 
Negro student, R. C. Bruce, as valedic- 
torian. But last year, a Negro baseball 
player was the cause of so much discussion 
and embarrassment to the athletic associa- 
tion that there will probably never be an- 

“other colored boy on the university teams. 
The line has already been drawn, indeed, 
in the medical department. Although a 
colored doctor only a few years ago was 
house physician at the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, colored students are no longer 
admitted to that institution. One of them, 
Dr. Welker (an Iowa colored man), cannot 
secure his degree because he hasn’t had 
six obstetrical cases, and he can’t get the 
six cases because he isn’t admitted with 
his white classmates to the Lying-in Hos- 
pital. It is a curious fact that not only 
the white patients but some Negro patients 
object to the colored doctors. In a recent 
address which has awakened much sharp 
comment among Boston Negroes, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard indicated his sym- 
pathy with the general policy of separate 
education in the South by remarking that 
if Negro students were in the majority at 
Harvard, or formed a large proportion of 

. the total number, some separation of the 
races might follow. 

And this feeling is growing, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that no Negro student has ever 
disgraced Harvard and that no students 
are more orderly or law-abiding than the 
Negroes. On the other hand, Negro stu- 
dents have frequently made distinguished 
records for scholarship: last year one of 
them, Alain Leroy Locke, who took the 
course in three years, won the first of the 
three Bowdoin prizes (the most important 
bestowed at Harvard) for a literary essay, 
and passed for his degree with a magna 
cum laude. Since then, he has been ac- 
cepted, after a brilliant competitive exam- 
ination, for the Rhodes scholarship from 
the state of Pennsylvania. 


THE COLOR LINE 


IN THE NORTH 

Such feeling as that which is developing 
in the North comes hard, indeed, upon the 
intelligent, educated, ambitious Negro— 
especially if he happens to have, as a large 
proportion of these Negroes do have, nu 
little white blood. Many colored people in 
Boston are so white that they cannot be 
told from white people, yet they are classed 
as Negroes. But of the problem of the 
mulatto I shall write more fully in a com- 
ing article. 

Accompanying this change of attitude, 
this hesitation and withdrawal of the better 
class of white men, one finds crude sporadic 
outbreaks on the part of the rougher ele- 
ment of white men—who have merely a 
different way of expressing themselves. 


White Gangs Attack Negroes 
< In Indianapolis the Negro comes in con- 
‘tact with the “ bungaloo gangs,” crowds of 
rough and lawless white boys who set upon 
‘Negroes and beat them frightfully, often 
wholly without provocation. Although no 
law prevents Negroes from entering any 
park in Indianapolis, they are practically 
excluded from at least one of them by the 
danger of being assaulted by these gangs. 

The street cars are free in all Northern 
cities, but the Negro nevertheless sometime: 
finds it dangerous to ride with white people. 
Professor R. R. Wright, Jr., himself a 
Negro, and an able observer of Negro con- 
ditions, tells this personal experience: 

“I came out on the car from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania one evening in Mav 
about eight o’clock. Just as the car turned 
off Twenty-seventh to Lombard street, a 
crowd of about one hundred little white 
boys from six to about fourteen years of 
age attacked it. The car was crowded. 
but there were only about a dozen Negrve: 
on it, about half of them women. The 
mob of boys got control of the car by pull- 
ing off the trolley. They threw stones into 
the car, and finally some of them boarded 
the car and began to beat the Negroes with 
sticks, shouting as they did so, ‘Kill the 
nigger!’ ‘Lynch ’em!’ ‘Hit that nigger!’ 
etc. This all happencd in Philadelphia. 
Doubtless these urchins had been reading 
in the daily papers the cry ‘ Kill the Negre: ` 
and they were trying to carry out the in- 
junction.” 

While I was in Indianapolis a clash of 
enough importance to be reported in the 
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newspapers occurred between 
the races on astreet car; and 
in New York, in the San Juan 
Hill district, one Sunday even- 
ing only a few weeks ago I 
saw an incident which illus- 
trates the almost instinctive 
race antagonism which exists 
in Northern cities. The 
street was crowded. Several 
Negro boys were playing on 
the pavement. Stones were 
thrown. Instantly several 
white boys sided together and 
began to advance on the 
Negtoes. In less time than 
it takes to tell it, thirty or 
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A street on “ San Juan Hill” in New York where thousands 


of Negroes live 


forty white boys and young men were chas- 
ing the Negroes down the street. At the 
next corner the Negroes were joined by 
dozens of their own race. Stones and sticks 
began to fly everywhere, and if it hadn’t 
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A typical Negro alley in 
Philadelphia 


been for the prompt 
action of two policemen 
there would have been 
a riot similar to those 
which have occurred not 
once but many times in 
New York city during 
the past two years. Of 
course these instances 
are exceptional, but 
none the less significant. 


Bumptiousness as a 
Cause of Hatred 


Some of the disturb- 
ances grow out of a 
characteristic of a 
certain sort of Negro, 
the expression of which seems to stir the 
deepest animosity in the city white boy. 
And that is the bumptiousness, the airiness, 
of the half-ignorant young’ Negro, who, 
feeling that he has rights, wants to be oc- 
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A Negro home in New York City 


-cupied constantly in using them. He mis- 
takes liberty for license. Although few in 
numbers among thousands of quiet colored 
people, he makes a large showing. In the 
South they call him the “smart Negro,” 
and an almost irresistible instinct exists 
among white boys of a certain class to take 
him down. I remember walking in Indian- 
apolis with an educated Northern white 
man. We met a young Negro immacu- 
lately dressed: his hat-band was blue and 
white; his shoes were patent leather-with 
white tops; he wore a flowered waistcoat, 
and his tread as he walked was something 
to see. 

“Do you know,” said my companion, “I 
never see that young fellow without wanting 
to step up and knock his head off. I know 
something about him. He is absolutely 
worthless: he does no work, but lives on the 
wages of a hard-working colored woman 
and spends all he can get on his clothes. I 
know the instinct is childish, but I am just 
telling you how I feel. I’m not sure it is 
racial prejudice; I presume I should feel 
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much the same way toward a Frenchman if 
he did the same thing. And somehow I 
can’t help believing that a good thrashing 
would improve that boy’s character.” 

I’m telling this incident just as it hap- 
pened, to throw a side-light on one of the 
manifestations of the growing prejudice. 
One more illustration: Miss Eaton conducts 
a social settlement for Negroes in Boston. 
One day a teacher said to one of the little 
Negro boys in her class: 

“Please pick up my handkerchief.” 

The boy did not stir; she again requested 
him to pick up the handkerchief; then she 
asked him why he refused. 

“The days of slavery are over,” he said. 

Now, this spirit is not common, but it 
exists, and it injures the Negro people out 
of all proportion to its real seriousness. 

In certain towns in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, on the borders of the old South, the 
feeling has reached a stage still more acute. 
At Springfield, Ohio, two race riots have 
occurred, in the first of which a Negro was 
lynched and in the second many Negroes 


Inside a Negro tenement in Indianapolis 


were driven out of town and a row of colored 
tenements was burned. There are coun- 
ties and towns where no Negro is permitted 
to stop over night. At Syracuse, Ohio, 
Lawrenceburg, Ellwood and Salem, In- 
diana, for example, Negroes have not been 
permitted to live for years. If a Negro ap- 
pears he is warned of conditions, and if he 
does not leave immediately he is visited by 
a crowd of boys and men and forced to 
leave. A farmer who lives within a few 
miles of Indianapolis told me of a meeting, 
held only a short time ago by thirty-five 
farmers in his neighborhood, in which an 
agreement was passed to hire no Negroes, 
nor to permit Negroes to live anywhere in 
the region. 


Story of a Northern Race Riot 


I stopped at Greensburg, Indiana, on my 
way East and found there a remarkable 
illustration showing just how feeling arises 
inthe North. Greensburg is a comfortable, 
well-to-do, conservative, church-going old 


town in eastern Indiana. Many of the 
residents are retired farmers. The pop- 
ulation of 7,000 is mostly of pure American 
stock, largely of Northern origin. And 
yet last April this quiet old town was 
shaken by a race riot. I made careful in- 
quiries as to conditions there and I was 
amazed to discover how closely this small 
disturbance paralleled the greater riot at 
Atlanta which I have already written about. 
Negroes had lived in Greensburg for many 
years, a group of self-respecting, decent, 
prosperous men and women. They were 
known to and highly regarded by their 
white neighbors. One of them, named 
Brooks, owned a barber shop and was 
janitor for the Presbyterian Church and for 
one of the banks. Another, George W. 
Edwards, whom I met, has been for years 
an employé in the Garland Mills. 

“There isn’t a better citizen in town than 
Edwards,” a white lawyer told me; and I 
heard the same thing from other white men. 

Another Negro, George Guess, is an engi- 
neer in the electric light plant. Of the local 
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Negro boys, Robert Lewis, the first colored 
graduate of the locanchools, is now teach- 
ing engineering at pgn ton Institute. 
Oscar Langston, another Negro: boy, is a 
dentist in Indianapolis. These and\ather 
Negroes live in good homes, support `% 
church and have a respectable society of 
their own. I found just such a body of 
good colored people in Atlanta. 

Well, progress brought an electric rail- 
road to Greensburg. To work on this and 
on improvements made by the railroad hun- 
dreds of laborers were required. And they 
were Negroes of the ignorant, wandering, 
unlooked-after sort so common in similar 
occupations in the South. When the work 
was finished a considerable number of 
them remained in Greensburg. Now 
Greensburg, like other American cities, 
was governed by a mayor who was a “ good 
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An able colored physician quoted in this 
article 


fellow,” and who depended on two influ- 
ences to elect him: party loyalty and the 
saloon vote. He allowed a negro dive to 
exist in one part of the town, where the idle 
and worthless Negroes congregated, where 
a murder was committed about a year be- 
fore the riot. Exactly like Decatur street 
in Atlanta! A rotten spot always causes 
trouble sooner or later. Good citizens pro- 
tested and objected—to no purpose. They 
even organized a Good Citizenship League, 
thc purpose of which was to secure a better 


enforcement of law. But the saloon inter- 
ests were strong and wanted to sell whisky 
and beer to the Negroes, and the city au- 
thorities were complaisant. 

“ Who cares,” one of them asked, “about 
a few worthless Negroes?” 

Bit ira we-nocracy people must care for 
one another. 


is ee 


A Negro Crime in the North 


One day last April a Negro laborer who 
had been working for Mrs. Sefton, a highly 
respected widow who lived alone, appeared 
in the house in broad daylight and crimi- 
nally assaulted her. ‘His name was John 
Green, a Kentucky Negro; he was not only 
ignorant, but half-witted; he had already 
committed a burglary and had not been 
punished. He was easily caught, convicted 
and sentenced. But the town was angry. 
On April 30th a crowd of men and boys 
gathered, beat two or three Negroes, and 
drove many out of town. They never 
thought of mobbing the city officials who 
had allowed the Negro dives to exist. And, 
as in Atlanta, the decent Negroes suffered 
with the criminals: a crowd broke windows 
in the home of George Edwards, and 
threatened other respectable colored men. 
As in Atlanta, the better white people were 
horrified and scandalized; but, asin Atlanta, 
the white men who made up the mob went 
unpunished (though Atlanta did mildly dis- 
cipline a few rioters). As in Atlanta, the 
newspaper reports that were sent out made 
no distinction between the different sorts of 
Negroes. The entire Negro population of 
Greensburg was blamed for the crime of a 
single ignorant and neglected man. I have 
several different newspaper reports of the 
affair from outside papers, and nearly all in- 
dicate in the headlines that all the Negroes 
in Greensburg were concerned in the riot 
and were driven out of town, which was not, 
of course, true. As a matter of fact the 
respectable Negroes are still living in 
Greensburg on friendly terms with the 
white people. 


Human Nature North and South 


In fact, the more I see of conditions 
North and South, the more I see that human 
nature north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
is not different from human nature south 
of the line. 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITH- 
WAITE 


The poet, member of the 
Boston Authors’ Club, whose 


BUTLER WILSON 
A colored lawyer, who num- 
bers among his clients many 
white people 
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A colored physician. A 
member of the School Board 
of Boston for a time; has 


verse has appeared tn im- 
portant magazines 


a large practice among both 
white and colored people 


THREE PROMINENT BOSTON COLORED MEN 


Different degrees of prejudice, it is true, 
are apparent in the two sections. In the 
South the social and political prejudice, the 
natural result of the memories of slavery and 
reconstruction, of the greater mass of Negro 
population and of the backward economic 
development, is stronger. In the North, on 
the other hand, comparatively little social 
and political prejudice is apparent; but the 
Negro has a hard fight to get anything but 
the most subservient place in the economic 
machine. 

Over and over again, while I was in the 
South, I heard remarks like this: 


“Down here we make the Negro keep his 
place socially, but in the North you won’t 
let him work.” 

This leads me to one of the phases of 
race-relationship in the North—that is, the 
economic struggle of the Negro, suddenly 
thrown, as he has been, into the swift-mov- 
ing, competitive conditions of Northern 
cities. - Does he, or can he, survive? Do 
the masses of Negroes now coming North 
realize their ambitions? Is it true that the 
North will not let the Negro work ? 

These questions must, perforce, be dis- 
cussed next month. 


[Next month Mr. Baker will write of the industrial struggle of the races in Northern cities] 
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LINCOLN 


In him distilled and potent the choice essence of a race ! 

Far back the Puritans—stern and manful visionaries, 
Repressed poets, flushed with dreams of glowing theologies! 
Each new succession, out of border hardship, 

Refined to human use the initial rigor of the breed, 

Passing to the next the unconscious possession of a perfecting soul! 
Each forest clearing gave something of neighborly grace, 

The rude play of cabin-bred natural people something of humor, 
Each mountain home something of inner daring, 

Each long-wandering life something of patience and of hope! 
In the open, far-seen nature gradually chiseled 

The deepening wistful eyes. 

Each axman and each plowman added 

Another filament of ruggedness; 

Unknowing minds dumbly cried for liberty; 

Mute hearts strove against injustice. 


At last was ready the alembic, where Nature stored and set apart 
Each generation’s finest residue, 

Waiting for the hour of perfect mixture— 

And then the Miracle! 
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HEAD OF LINCOLN 


Sculptured in marble by Gutson Borglum. This heroic head was finished the first of 
December and is here photographed for the first time 


LINCOLN'S BOYHOOD 


REMINISCENCES OF HIS COUSIN AND PLAY-MATE, DENNIS HANKS 


BY ELEANOR ATKINSON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


In 1889 Mrs. Atkinson visited Dennis Hanks at Charleston, Illinois. Dennis was born 
ten years before Abraham Lincoln, and at the time of this visit was the only living person 
who remembered the birth and childhood of Lincoln. A partial transcript from the records 
of this conversation was published in the Chicago Tribune at the time. Although Dennis 
Hanks was drawn upon jor material by Lamon and Herndon, who were among the earliest 
of Lincoln’s biographers, no one has compacted his recollections into so full and living a 


picture of Lincoln’s youth as Mrs. Atkinson does in the narrative we here print. 


N January, 1889, the writer 

spent a long, leisurely 
afternoon with Dennis 
Hanks, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s cousin and play- 
mate, in his home in 
Charleston, Illinois. He 
was ninety years old at that time, and died 
three or four years later. He was living with 
his daughter, Mrs. Dowling, herself a great- 
grandmother of sixty-nine, in a comfortable 
brick cottage, built, as she said, nearly a half 
century before, probably the first brick 
house in the town. The furniture was so 
old-fashioned that Tom Lincoln may well 
have made some of it. 

In a pleasant, low-ceiled sitting-room, 
with a bright rag carpet and a coal fire, 
Dennis Hanks sat, tilted back in a splint- 
bottomed chair asleep, in the light of the 
pale winter sunshine that streamed through 
a western window. A withered figure of 
an ancient man he was, in loose black 
clothes, his slippered feet resting on a 
rung of the chair, his gnarled, bloodless 
hands clasped on the top of a thorn 
stick that was polished by long use. A 
soft black felt hat covered his head, a thin 
fringe of silvery-white hair falling from 
under the brim about his coat collar. His 
face was clean shaven, and his skin was of 
that rosy transparency seen only in first and 
second childhood. Asleep, the old man’s 
face was as unreflective as an infant’s, but 
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‘in animation it showed a curious resem- 


blance to Lincoln’s, although cast in a 
smaller, weaker mold—the high cheek-bones, 


broad forehead, wide mouth and strong: 


jaw—and the deep-set eyes that sparkled 
with droll memories, or were dimmed by 
tragic ones. In his speech he had many 
words peculiar to the South, grafted on 
the Western stock, although he left Ken- 
tucky at the age of eighteen. 

“Want to know what kind 0’ boy Abe 
Lincoln was?” he said in reply to the first 
question I put to him after he awakened. 
“Well, I reckon old Dennis Hanks is the 
only one livin’ that knowed him that arly. 
Knowed him the day he was born, an’ lived 
with him most o’ the time till he was 
twenty-one an’ left home fur good. ‘Ake, 
sez I, many a time, ‘if you die fust folks 
"ll have to come to me to find out what kind 
o’ boy you was.’ We used to laugh over 
that, fur it looked like he’d live longer’n me. 
I was ten years older’n Abe, an’ he was is 
strong as a hoss. ‘Well, Denny,’ he’d sav, 
‘I don’t want you to die fust, fur folks ’d jist 
nigh about pester me to death to l’arn what 
kind ©’ boy you was.’ 

“Tom an’ Nancy lived on a farm about 
two miles from us, when Abe was born. I 
ricollect Tom comin’ over to our house one 
cold mornin’ in Feb’uary an’ sayin’ kind 0’ 
slow, ‘Nancy’s got a boy baby.’ 

“Mother got flustered an’ hurried up ‘er 
work to go over to look after the little feller. 
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but I didn’t have nothin’ to wait fur, so I 
cut an’ run the hull two mile to see my new 
cousin. 

“You bet I was tickled to death. Babies 
wasn’t as common as blackberries in the 
woods o’ Kaintucky. Mother come over 
and washed him an’ put a yaller flannen 
petticoat on him, an’ cooked some dried 
berries with wild honey fur Nancy, an’ 
slicked things up an’ went home. An’ 
that’s all the nuss’n either of ’em got. 
Lordy! women nowadays don’t know what 
their grandmothers went through an’ 
lived—some of ’em. A good many of ’em 
died arly. Abe’s said many a time that 
Nancy ’d lived if shed had any kind o’ 
keer; an’ I reckon she must have been 
strong to ’a’ stood what she did. 

“I rolled up in a b’ar skin an’ slep’ by the 
fire-place that night, so’s I could see the 
little feller when he cried and Tom had to git 
up an’ ’tend to him. Nancy let me hold 
him purty soon. Folks often ask me if Abe 
was a good-lookin’ baby. Well, now, he 
looked just like 
any other baby, 
at fust—like red 
cherry pulp 
squeezed dry. An’ 
he didn’t improve 
noneas he growed 
older. Abe never 
was much fur 
looks. I ricollect 
how Tom joked 
about Abe’s long 
legs when he was 
toddlin’ ’round 
the cabin. He 
growed out o’ his 
clothes. faster’n 
Nancy could 
make ’em. 

“But he was 
mighty good com- 
p’ny, solemn as a 
papoose, but in- 
terested in every- 
thing. An’ he 
always did have fits o’ cuttin’ up. Pve seen 
him when he was a little feller, settin’ on 
a stool, starin’ at a visitor. All of a sudden 
he’d bust out laughin’ fit to kill. If he told 
us what he was laughin’ at, half the time 
we couldn’t see no joke. 

“Looks didn’t count them days, nohow. 
It was stren’th an’ work an’ daredevil. A 
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lazy man or a coward was jist pizen, an’ 
a spindlin’ feller had to stay in the settle- 
mints. The clearin’s hadn’t no ~use fur 
him. Tom was strong, an’ he wasn’t lazy 
nor afeerd o’ nothin’, but he was kind o’ 
shif’less—couldn’t git nothin’ ahead, an’ 
didn’t keer putickalar. Lots 0’ them kind 
œ’ fellers in arly days, druther hunt an’ fish, 
an’ I reckon they had their use. They 
killed off the varmints an’ made it safe fur 
other fellers to go into the woods with an ax. 

“When Nancy married Tom he was 
workin’ in a carpenter shop. It wasn’t 
Tom’s fault he couldn’t make a livin’ by his 
trade. Thar was sca’cely any money in 
that kentry. Every man had to do his own 
tinkerin’, an’ keep everlastin’ly at work to 
git enough to eat. So Tom tuk up some 
land. It was mighty ornery land, but it 


was the best Tom could git, when he 
hadn’t much to trade fur it. : 

“Pore? We was all pore, them days, 
but the Lincolns was porer than anybody. 
Choppin’ trees an’ grubbin’ roots an’ 


in which Lincoln was born 


splittin’ rails an’ huntin’ an’ trappin’ 
didn’t leave Tom no time to put a puncheon 
floor in his cabin. It was all he could do to 
git his fambly enough to eat and to kiver 
’em. Nancy was turrible ashamed o’ the 
way they lived, but she knowed Tom was 
doin’ his best, an’ she wasn’t the pesterin’ 
kind. She was purty as a pictur an’ smart 
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as you’d find ’em anywhere. She could 
read an’ write. The Hankses was some 
smarter’n the Lincolns. Tom thought a 
heap o’ Nancy, an’ was as good to her as he 
knowed how. He didn’t drink or swear or 
play cyards or fight, an’ them was drinkin’, 
cussin’, quarrelsome days. Tom was popy- 
lar, an’ he could lick a bully if he had to. 
He jist couldn’t git ahead, somehow. 

“It didn’t seem no time till Abe was 
runnin’ ’round in buckskin moccasins and 
breeches, a tow-linen shirt an’ coon-skin 
cap. That’s the way we all dressed then. 
We couldn’t keep sheep fur the wolves, an’ 
pore folks didn’t have sca’cely any flax 
except what they could git tradin’ skins. 
We wasn’t much better off ’n Indians, 
except ’t we tuk an’ interest in religion an’ 
polyticks. We et game an’ fish an’ wild 
berries an’ lye hominy, an’ kep’ a cow. 
Sometimes we had corn enough to pay fur 
grindin? meal an’ sometimes we didn’t, 
or thar wasn’t no mill nigh enough. When 
it got so we could keep chickens, an’ 
have sal. pork an’ corn dodgers an’ gvarden 
sass an’ molasses, an’ have jeans pants an’ 
cowhide boots to w’ar, we felt as if we was 
gittin? along in the world. But that was 
some years later. 

“Abe never give Nancy no trouble after 
he could walk excep’ to keep him in clothes. 
Most œ’ the time we went bar’foot. Ever 
wear a wet buckskin glove? Them moc- 
casins wasn’t no putection ag’inst the wet. 
Birch bark with hickory bark soles, strapped 
on over yarn socks, beat buckskin all 
holler, fur snow. Abe ’n’ me got purty 
handy contrivin’ things that way. An’ Abe 
was right out in the woods, about as soon’s 
he was weaned, fishin’ in the crick, settin’ 
traps fur rabbits an’ muskrats, goin’ on 
coon-hunts with Tom an’ me an’ the dogs, 
follerin? up bees to find bee trees, an’ 
drappin’ corn fur his pappy. Mighty 
interestin’ life fur a boy, but thar was a good 
many chances he wouldn’t live to grow up. 

“Tom got hold œ a better farm after 
while, but he couldn’t git a clear title to it, 
so when Abe was eight vear old, an’ I was 
eighteen, we all lit out fur Indiany. Kain- 
tucky was gittin? stuck up, with some folks 
rich enough to own niggers, so it didn’t 
seem no place fur pore folks any more. 
My folks was dead, an’ I went with some 
relations, the Sparrows, same Sparrows as 
raised Nancy. Nancy emptied the shucks 
out o’ the tow-linen ticks, an’ piled every- 


thing they had wuth takin’ on the backs o’ 
two pack hosses. Tom could make new 
pole beds an’ puncheon tables an’ stools 
easier ’n he could carry ’em. Abe toted a 
gun, an’ kep’ it so dry on the raft crossin’ 
the Ohio, that he shot a turkey hen with it 
the fust day we got to Indiany. He 
couldn’t stop talkin’ about it till Tom 
hollered to him to quit. 

“Tom brought his tools, an’ four hun- 
derd gallons o’ whisky to trade fur land 
with Mr. Gentry. It was in Spencer 
County, back a piece from the Ohio River. 
We had to chop down trees to make a road 
to the place, but it was good land, in the 
timber, whar the women could pick up their 
fire-wood, an’ on a crick with a deer lick 
handy, an’ a spring o’ good water. We all 
lived in pole sheds fur a year. Don’t know 
what pole sheds is? Well, they're jist 
shacks o’ poles, roofed over, but left open on 
one side; no floor, no fire place, not much 
better’n a tree. I’ve seen Indian lodges 
that ’d beat pole sheds all holler fur keepin’ 
out the weather. I don’t see how the 
women folks lived through it. Boys are 
half wild anyhow, an’ me ’n’ Abe had a 
bully good time. There was lots o’ game 
an’ fishin’ an’ plenty o’ work. 

“Bout the time we got our cabins up the 
Sparrows both died o’ milk-sickness an’ I 
went to Tom’s to live. Then Nancy died 
o the same disease. The cow et pizen 
weeds, I reckon. Oh Lord, oh Lord, I'll 
never furgit it, the mizry in that cabin in the 
woods when Nancy died. 

“Abe an’ me helped Tom make the 
coffin. He tuk a log left over from makin’ 
the cabin, an’ I helped him whipsaw it into 
planks an’ plane ’’em. Me ’n Abe held the 
planks while Tom bored holes an’ put ’em 
together with pegs Abe ’d whittled. There 
wasn’t sca’cely any nails in the kentry an’ 
little iron, except in knives an’ guns an’ 
cookin’ pots. Tom’s tools was a wonder 
to the hull deestrict. ’Pears to me like Tom 
was always makin’ a coffin fur someone. 
We laid Nancy close to the deer run in the 
woods. Deer was the only wild critters the 
women wasn’t afeerd of. Abe was some’ers 
‘round nine vear old, but he never got over 
the mizable way his mother died. 

“I reckon it was think’n’ œ Nancy an’ 
things she'd said to him that started Abe to 
studvin’ that next winter. He could read 
and write, Nancy and me ’d l’arnt him that 
much, an’ he’d gone to school a spell, but 
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“An’ Abe was right out in the woods, about as soon’s he was weaned, 
fishin’ in the crick” 


it was nine mile there an’ back, an’ a pore 
make-out fur a school anyhow. Tom 
said it was a waste o’ time, an’ I reckon he 
was right. But Nancy kep’ urgin’ Abe. 
‘Abe,’ she’d say, ‘you Parn all you kin, an’ 
be some account,’ an’ she’d tell him stories 
about George Washington, an’ say that 
Abe had jist as good Virginny blood in him 
as Washington. Maybe she stretched 
things some, but it done Abe good. 

“Well, me’n’ Abe spelled through Web- 
ster’s spellin’ book twict before he got tired. 
Then he tuk to writin’ on the puncheon 
floor, the fence rails an’ the wooden fire- 
shovel, with a bit of charcoal. We got 
some wrappin’ paper over to Gentryville, 
an’ I made ink out o’ blackberry-briar root 
an’ copperas. It et the paper into holes. 
Got so I could cut good pens out o’ turkey- 
buzzard quills. It pestered Tom a heap te 
have Abe writin’ all over everything, but 
Abe was jist wropped up in it. 

“*Denny,’ he sez to me many a time, 
‘look at that, will you? Abraham Lin- 
coln! That stands fur me. Don’t look a 
blamed bit like me.’ An’ he’d stand an’ 
study it a spell. ’Peared to mean a heap to 


Abe. When Tom got mad at his markin’ 
the house up, Abe tuk to markin’ trees 
Tom wanted to cut down, with his name, 
an’ writin’ it in the sand at the deer lick. 
He tried to interest little Sairy in Parnin’ to 
read, but she never tuk to it. She was the 
only woman in the cabin that year, an’ no 
neighbors fur miles. Sairy was a little 
gal, only ’leven, an’ she’d git so lonesome, 
missin’ her mother, she’d set an’ cry by the 
fire. Abe ’n’ me got ’er a baby coon an’ 
a turtle, and tried to git a fawn, but we 
couldn’t ketch any. Tom, he moped 
round. He put in the corn in the spring 
an’ left us to tend it, an’ lit out fur Kain- 
tucky. Yes, we knowed what he went fur, 
but we didn’t think he’d have any luck, 
bein’ as pore as he was, and with two 
childern to raise. 

“T reckon Abe’d’a’ got discouraged about 
l’arnin’ after awhile if it hadn’t be’n fur his 
stepmother. We was all nigh about 
tickled to death when Tom brung a new 
wife home. She’d be’n Sairy Bush, an’ 
Tom’d be’n in love with ’er before he met 
up with Nancy, but her folks wouldn’t let 
Tom have ’er, because he was shif’less. 
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So she married a man named Johnston, an’ 
he died. Then her an’ Tom got married. 
She had three childern of ’er own an’ a four- 
hoss wagon load o’ goods; feather pillers an’ 
homespun blankets, an’ patchwork quilts an’ 
chists o’ drawers, an’ a flax wheel, an’a soap 
kettle, an’ cookin’ pots an’ pewter dishes. 

“Yes, Aunt Sairy was a woman o’ prop- 
puty an’ could ’a’ done better, I reckon, but 
Tom had a kind o’ way with the women, 
an’ maybe it was somethin’ she tuk comfort 
in to have a man that didn’t drink an’ cuss 
none. She made a heap more o’.Tom, 
too, than pore Nancy did. Before winter 
he’d put in a new floor, he’d whipsawed 
an’ planed off so she could scour it; made 
some good beds an’ cheers, an’ tinkered 
at the roof so it couldn’t snow in on 
us boys that slep’ in the loft. Purty 
soon we had the best house in the kentry. 
Thar was eight of us then to do fur, but 
Aunt Sairy had faculty an’ didn’t ’pear to be 
hurried or worried none. Little Sairy jist 
chirked right up, with a mother an’ two 
sisters fur comp’ny. Abe used to say he 
was glad Sairy had some good times. She 
married purty young an’ died with her 
fust baby. I reckon it was like Nancy, she 
didn’t have the right sort o’ keer.” 

After a moment of reverie, old Dennis 
began to chuckle to himself. Tragedy and 
comedy intermingled in his memory, as 
only Shakespeare and real life can bring 
them together, without incongruity or 
without losing a laugh or a tear. 

“Aunt Sairy sartinly did have faculty. 
I reckon we was all purty ragged an’ 
dirty when she got there. The fust thing 
she did was to tell me to tote one o’ Tom’s 
carpenter benches to a place outside the 
door, near the hoss trough. Then she had 
me an’ Abe an’ John Johnston, her boy, fill 
the trough with spring water. She put out 
a big gourd full o’ soft soap, an’ another one 
to dip water with, an’ told us boys to wash 
up fur dinner. You jist naturally had to be 
somebody when Aunt Sairy was around. 
She had Tom build ’er a loom, an’ when 
she heerd 0’ some lime burners bein’ ’round 
Gentryville, Tom had to mosey over an’ git 
some lime an’ whitewash the cabin. An’ 
he made ’er an ash-hopper fur lve, an’ a 
chicken house nothin’ could git into. 
Then—te-he-he-he! she set some kind of a 
dead-fall trap fur him an’ got Tom to jine 
the Baptist Church. Cracky, but Aunt 
Sairy was some punkins! 


BOYHOOD 


“ An’ it wasn’t only in things to make us 
comfable an’ well thought of. She didn't 
have no eddication herself, but she knowed 
what Varnin’ could do fur folks. She 
wasn’t thar very long before she found out 
how Abe hankered after books. She heerd 
him talkin’ to me, I reckon. ‘Denny, he'd 
say, ‘the things I want to know is in books. 
My best friend’s the man who’ll git me 
one.’ Well, books wasn’t as plenty as 
wild cats, but I got him one by cuttin’ cord- 
wood. It had a lot o’ yarns in it. One I 
ricollect was about a feller that got near 
some darned fool rock that drawed all the 
nails out o’ his boat an’ he got a duckin’. 
Wasn’t a blamed bit o’ sense in that yarn.” 

“Sindbad the Sailor, in the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ ?” 

“Hey? Well, I reckon. Iain’t no scholar. 
Abe’d lay on his stummick by the fire, 
an’ read out loud to me an’ Aunt Sairy, 
an’ wed laugh when he did, though I 
reckon it went in at one ear an’ out at the 
other with ’er, as it did with me. Tom'd 
come in an’ say: ‘See here, Abe, your 
mother kain’t work with you a-botherin’ her 
like that, but Aunt Sairy always said it 
didn’t bother her none, an’ she’d tell Abe 
to goon. I reckon that encouraged Abe a 
heap. 

‘Abe,’ sez I, many a time, ‘them yarns is 
all lies.’ 

“< Mighty darned good lies,’ he’d say, an’ 
go on readin’ an’ chucklin’ to hisself, till 
Tom’d kiver up the fire fur the night an’ 
shoo him off to bed. 

“T reckon Abe read that book a dozen 
times an’ knowed all the yarns by heart. 
He didn’t have nothin’ much else to read, 
excep’ Aunt Sairy’s Bible. He cut four 
cords © wood onct to git one stingy little 
slice of a book. It was a life o’ Washing- 
ton; an’ he’d lay over the Statoots © 
Indiany half the night. We'd git hold o’ a 
newspaper onct in a while, an’ Abe l’arned 
Henry Clay’s speeches by heart. He liked 
the stories in the Bible, too, an’ he got a 
little book o’ fables some’ers. I reckon it 
was them stories he read that give him so 
many yarns to tell. I asked him onct after 
he’d gone to lawin’ an’ could make a jury 
laugh or cry by firing a yarn at ’em. 

“‘ Abe, sez I, ‘whar did you git so 
blamed many lies?’ An’ he’d always sav, 
‘Denny, when a story Parns you a good 
lesson, it ain’t no lie. God tells truth in 
parables. They're easier fur common 
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Cousin and play-mate of Lincoln, who, in his ninetieth year, talked to the writer and 
SJurnished material for this article 


folks to understand an’ ricollect.’ His 
stories was like that. 

“ Seems to me now I never seen Abe after 
he was twelve ’at he didn’t have a book in 
his hand or in his pocket. He’d put a book 
inside his shirt an’ fill his pants pockets 
with corn dodgers an’ go off to plow or hoe. 
When noon come he’d set under a tree, an’ 
read an’ eat. An’ when he come to the 
house at night, he’d tilt a cheer back by the 
chimbley, put his feet on the rung, an’ set 
on his back-bone an’ read. Aunt Sairy 
always put a candle on the mantel-tree 
piece fur him, if she had one. An’ as like 
as not Abe’d eat his supper thar, takin’ any- 
thing she’d give him that he could gnaw at 


an’ read at the same time. I’ve seen many 
a feller come in an’ look at him, Abe not 
knowin’ anybody was ’round, an’ sneak out 
agin like a cat, an’ say: ‘Well, Pll be 
darned.’ It didn’t seem natural, nohow, 
to see a feller read like that. Aunt Sairy’d 
never let the childern pester him. She 
always declared Abe was goin’ to be a great 
man some day, an’ she wasn’t goin’ to have 
him hendered. 

“You bet he was too smart to think 
everything was in books. Sometimes, a 
preacher ’r a circuit-ridin’ judge ’r lyyer ’r 
a stump-speakin’ polytician ’r a school 
teacher’d come along. When one o’ them 
rode up, Tom’d go out an’ say: ‘Light, 
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stranger,’ like it was polite to do. Then 
Abe’d come lopin’ out on his long legs, 
throw one over the top rail an’ begin firin’ 
questions. Tom’d tell him to quit, but it 
didn’t do no good, so Tom’d have to bang 
him on the side o’ the head with his hat. 
Abe’d go off a spell an’ fire sticks at the 
snow-birds an’ whistle like he didn’t keer. 

“‘ Pap thinks it ain’t polite to ask folks so 
many questions,’ he’d say. ‘I reckon I 
wasn’t born to be polite. There’s so 
darned many things I want to know. An’ 
how else am I goin’ to git to know ’em ?’ 

“When Abe was about seventeen some- 
thin’ happened that druv him nigh crazy. 
There was a feller come over from England, 
a Britisher, I reckon, an’ spoke in Congress 
about a settlemint he was goin’ to lay out on 
the Wabash, buyin’ out some loony Dutch 
religious fellers that had mills an’ factories 
an’ schools thar. 
’at us folks livin’ in the backwoods didn’t 
know what was goin’ on in the world. 
Well, you’d be mighty mistaken about that. 
We kep’ track o’ Congress fur one thing. 
There wasn’t much to talk about but 
polytics, an’ we thrashed over everything in 
argyments at the cross-roads stores. The 
bigbugs down East wasn’t runnin’ every- 
thing. Polytics had sort o’ follered us over 
the Gap trail, an’ roosted in the clearin’s. 
Thar was Henry Clay in Kaintucky an’ 
Old Hick’ry in Tennessee at it tooth an’ 
nail, an’ we all tuk sides. 

“So when this furrin feller spoke in Con- 
gress about that Gyarden o’ Eden he was 
goin’ to stake out an’ fence in on the 
Wabash, we soon heerd about it. Boats 
brung news every week. An’ one day, 
arly in the winter, a big keel-boat come 
down from Pittsburg over the Ohio. They 
called it ‘the boatload o’ knowledge,’ it 
had sich a passle o’ books an’ machines an’ 
meno’ larnin’ onit. Then little row-boats 
an’ rafts crossed over from Kaintucky, an’ ox 
teams an’ pack hosses went through Gentry- 
villeand struck across kentry to—to—plague 
on it, Abe’d tell you in a minute——” 

“New Harmony, Robert Owen’s colony 2?” 

“That’s it! Thar wasn’t sca’cely any- 
thing else talked about fur a spell. I 
reckon some folks thought it was New 
Jerusalem, an’ nobody’d have to work. 
Anyway, thar was a lot o’ wuthless cusses 
lit out fur that settlemint. Abe’d ’a’ broke 
his back to go, an’ it nigh about broke his 
heart when he couldn’t. 


Now, maybe you think | 


“Denny, thar’s a school an’ thousands 0’ 
books thar, an’ fellers that know everything 
in creation,’ he’d say, his eyes as big an’ 
hungry as a hoot-owl’s. The schoolin’ cost 
only about one hunderd dollars a year, an’ 
he could ’a’ worked fur his board, but Abe 
might jist as well o’ wished fur a hunderd 
moons to shine at night. I was married 
an’ had hard grubbin’ to keep my fambly, 
or Id ’a’ helped him. Tom didn’t set no 
store by them things. An’ thar it was only 
about sixty mile out west, an’ Abe couldn’t 
go. The place petered out after awhile, as 
it was sartain to do, with all them ornery 
fellers in it, livin’ off the workers. But I 
reckon it lasted long enough fur Abe to ’ve 
Varned what he wanted to know.* 

“Well, I reckon Abe put it out o’ his 
mind after awhile. If he couldn’t git a 
thing he wanted he knowed how to do with- 
out it, an’ maybe he looked at it different 
afterwards. But things’d ’a’ be’n easier fur 
him if he could ’a’ gone to that school. 

“When Abe was growed up he was a 
turrible cut-up an’ joker. Aunt Sairy was 
a good Baptist an’ Tom an’ the Johnston 
childern had jined, so the Baptist preachers 
always stopped at the house. Onct Abe 
tried to git a preacher to ’count fur them 
miracles about Jonah an’ the whale an’ 
the others, an’ got him so worked up that 
when Abe asked him who was the father 
o’ Zebedee’s childern, blamed if he could 
tell. 

“Abe had a powerful good memory. 
He’d go to church an’ come home an’ say 
over the sermon as good as the preacher. 
He’d often do it fur Aunt Sairy, when she 
couldn’t go, an’ she said it was jist as good 
as goin’ herself. He’d say over everything 
from beloved brethern to amen without 
crackin’ a smile, pass a pewter plate fur a 
collection, an’ then we’d all jine him in 
singin’ the doxology. Aunt Sairy thought 
a heap o’ Abe, an’ he did o’ her, an’ I reckon 
they’d ’a’ done most anything fur one an- 
other. 

“She seemed to know Abe had more 
pride’n the rest of us. He always had a 
extry pair © jean pants an’ a white shirt. 
When he was only thirteen Aunt Sairy sez 
to him, ‘Abe, you git hold o’ some muslin 
some’ers an’ have some white shirts, so you 
kin go to folks’ houses right.’ So he cut 
nine cords o’ wood an’ got nine yards o’ 


* Robert Owen arrived on the Wabash, to make his 
social and educational experiment, in January, 1826. 
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unbleached cotton, an’ she bleached it an’ 
shrunk it an’ made him two shirts. He put 
one o’ them on every Sunday. Maybe Abe 
wouldn’t ’a’ be’n the man he was if it hadn’t 
be’n fur his mother an’ stepmother encour- 
agin’ him. 

“It was to git money to buy books that 


leader, too. He could break up rowdy 
crowds by tellin’ a story that’d make ’em 
ashamed or make ’em laugh. He wouldn’t 
take no sass, neither. If a feller was 
spilin’ fur a fight an’ nothin’ else’d do him, 
Abe’d accomydate him all right. Giner- 
ally Abe could lay him out so he wouldn’t 


Fragment from.a leaf of Lincoln's school book 


Abe tuk them v’yages on the flatboats. He 
was all fur bein’ a river man fur awhile. 
Tom owned Abe’s time till he was twenty-one 
an’ didn’t want him to go. He was too 
vallyble fur chores. When Abe was on the 
farm Tom had more time to hunt an’ fish, 
an’ he’d always ruther do that than grub 
roots or plow corn. Yes, Tom was kind o’ 
shif’less. Well, him an’ Abe struck up 
some kind o’ dicker, an’ Abe went off down 
the river, fur fifty cents a day, an’ a bonus. 
It was big wages, but he never went but 
twict. Didn’t take to tradin’ nohow. He 
was too honest to make a livin’ at it, an’ 
folks tuk advantage of him. He was 
popylar, an’ when he clerked the store had 
plenty o’ fellers comin’ to it that liked to 
hear him talk, but most o’ them thought he 
was plumb foolish when he got to tradin’, 
so he quit that. Aunt Sairy always said 
he’d oughter go into polytics, because when 
he got to argyin’ the other feller’d purty 
soon say he had enough. Abe was a 


know nothin’ about it fur a spell. In 
rasslin’ an’ runnin’ an’ hoss-back ridin’ an’ 
log-rollin’ and rail-splittin’ he could beat 
everybody. You’d ’a’ thought there was 
two men in the woods when he got into it 
with an ax. When he was fifteen he 
could bring me down by throwin’ his leg 
over my shoulder. I always was a little 
runt of a feller. 

“Well! Lemme see. Yes. I reckon it 
was John Hanks ’at got res’less fust an’ lit 
out fur Illinois, an’ wrote fur us all to come, 
an’ he’d git land fur us. Tom was always 
ready to move. He never had his land in 
Indiany all paid fur, anyhow. So he sold 
off his corn an’ hogs an’ piled everything 
into ox wagons an’ we all went, Linkhorns 
an’ Hankses and Johnstons, all hangin’ 
together. I reckon we was like one o’ 
them tribes o’ Israel that you can’t break 
up nohow. An’ Tom was always lookin’ 
fur the land of Canaan. Thar was five 
famblies of us, an’ Abe. It tuk us two 
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Lincoln's stepmother, who brought him up 


weeks to git thar, raftin’ over the Wabash, 
cuttin’ our way through the woods, fordin’ 
rivers, pryin’ wagons an’ steers out 0’ 
sloughs with fence rails, an’ makin’ camp. 
Abe cracked a joke every time he cracked a 
whip, an’ he found a way out o’ every tight 
place, while the rest o’ us was standin’ 
round scratchin’ our fool heads. I 
reckon Abe an’ Aunt Sairy run that movin’, 
an’ good thing they did, or it’d ’a’ be’n run 
into a swamp an’ sucked under. 

“Tt was a purty kentry up on the Sanga- 
mon, an’ we was all tuk up with the idy that 
they could run steamboats up to our corn- 
fields an’ load; but we had fever an’ ager 
turrible, so in a year or two we moved back 
here to Coles County, an’ we’ve be’n here 
ever sence. Abe helped put up a cabin fur 
Tom on the Sangamon, clear fifteen acres 
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fur corn an’ split walnut rails to fence it in. 
Abe was some’ers ’round twenty-one. I 
reckon it must ’a’ be’n them same rails that 
John Hanks tuk to the convention up to 
Chicago.” 

The old man’s voice trailed off into 
silence, and I saw that he had fallen asleep. 
It was quite dark outside. Mrs. Dowling 
brought in an oil lamp and set it down ex- 
actly in the middle of a crocheted mat on 
a little table. She glanced at her father, 
sleeping placidly in his chair, and pulled 
down the shade to shut out the chill of the 
winter evening. Then she unburdened her 
mind. 

“I don’t want you to go away thinking so 
bad of Grandfather Lincoln. That’s what 
us younger ones called Uncle Abe’s father; 
and we called him Uncle Abe, though he 
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was only father’s second cousin. I guess 
kinfolks counted for more in early days. 
I’m just tired of hearing Grandfather 
Lincoln abused. Everybody runs him 
down. Father never gave him credit for 
what he was. He made a good living, and 
I reckon he would have got something 
ahead if he hadn’t been so generous. He 
had the old Virginia notion of hospitality, 
enjoyed seeing people eat hearty, and there 
were always plenty of his relations and 
grandmother’s willing to live on him. 
Uncle Abe got his honesty and his clean 
notions of living and his kind heart from his 
father. Maybe the Hanks family was 
smarter, but some of them couldn’t hold a 
candle to Grandfather Lincoln when it 
came to morals. I’ve heard Grandmother 
Lincoln say many a time that he was kind 
and loving, and kept his word, and always 
paid his way, and never turned a dog from 
his door. You couldn’t say that of every 
man, not even to-day, when men are 
decenter than they used to be.” 

Mrs. Dowling left the room, and the shut- 
ting of the door awakened old Dennis from 
his nap. 

“Come here,” he whispered mysteriously. 
“If you won’t tell anybody Pll show you 
something.” He pulled from an inside 
pocket a heavy, old-fashioned coin-silver 
watch hanging to a steel chain. The 
chasing on the case was worn almost 
smooth. 

“Abe gimme that after he went to Wash- 
ington. I went down thar to see him, and 
thar he was with a big gold watch an’ chain 
hangin’ all over his vest, and I commenced 
to plague him about bein’ so fine, an’ he sez, 
‘Dennis, I bet you’d carry a watch if you 
had one. You needn’t be so envious.’ 
Then he went and bought this fur me and 
wanted me to have a gold chain, but I 
wouldn’t, so he got me this good steel chain, 
and I’ve carried it ever sence. I’ve been 
offered five hunderd dollars fur it, but no 
money can buy it. Thar ain’t many 
people even gits to see it, I can tell you.” 
He stowed it back carefully in the hidden 
pocket. 
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“The next spring after I went to Wash- 
ington, Abe was shot,” he continued. “I 
heerd of it this a way. I was settin’ in 
my shop peggin’ away at a shoe when a man 
come in an’ said: ‘Dennis, Honest Abe is 
dead!’ ‘Dead, dead. Old Abe dead!’ I kep’ 
sayin’ to myself. ‘My God, it ain’t sol’ I 
went out to see Aunt Sairy, where she lived 
all alone after Tom died, and said, ‘Aunt 
Sairy, Abe’s dead.’ ‘Yes, I know,’ sez 
she. ‘I’ve be’n awaiting fur it. I knowed 
they’d kill him.’ An’ she never asked any 
questions. A body’d ’a’ thought the ’arth 
stopped whirlin’ for a few days, the way 
everybody went on. It was like, even here 
in Charleston, like a black cloud that kiv- 
ered the sun.” The dim old eyes became 
blurred by the sad memory. 

“You don’t remember it?” he said. 

“No, I don’t remember it.” 

“Them that does has got a thing to think 
of. Why, we stopped in the streets, strong 
men, an’ cried. I don’t believe the sun 
shone ag’in for weeks after he was laid 
away at Springfield. Thar wasn’t any 
tradin’ done sca’cely. Every house had 
black on it. It was like the plague that 
took the first-born. To hit, to strike him 
after the war was over! ‘Dennis, Honest 
Abe’s dead.’ I’ve heerd that in the night, 


‘and in dreams in the daytime fur twenty four 


years, and I kain’t believe it yit.” The 
palsied hand shook and the voice trembled. 

“Some of the preachers say you won’t 
know anybody in heaven, but I bet you Pll 
know Abe Lincoln. He’s thar! I may 
never git thar, but Abe Lincoln went right 
straight to heaven.” 

When I left, the old man had fallen asleep 
again, his trembling hands clasped idly on 
his stick. 

One sentence of the afternoon’s talk 
remains with me as a fitting epitaph of him 
of whom we spoke with hushed voices: 

“Thar was jist one thing Abe Lincoln 
didn’t know; he didn’t know how to be 
mean, to doa mean thing, or think a mean 
thought. When God made Old Ake he 
left that out fur other men to divide up 
among ’em.” 
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ANERE Montague saw the 
} real New York. All the 
rest was mere shadow— 
the rest was where men 
slept and played, but here 
was where they fought out 
_ the battle of their lives. 
Here the fierce intensity of it smote him 
in the face—he saw the cruel waste and 
ruin of it, the wreckage of the blind, hap- 
hazard strife. 


A Picture of “Down Town” 


It was a city caught in a trap. It was 
pent in at one end of a narrow little island. 
It had been no one’s business to foresee that 
it must some day outgrow this space; now 
men were digging a score of tunnels to set it 
free, but they had not begun these until the 
pressure had become unendurable, and now 
it had reached its climax. In the financial 
district land had been sold for as much as 
$4 a square inch. Huge blocks of build- 
ings shot up to the sky in a few months— 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five stories of them, 
and with half a dozen stories hewn out of 
the solid rock beneath; there was to be one 
building of forty-two stories, six hundred 
and fifty feet in height. And between 
them were narrow chasms of streets, where 
the hurrying crowds overflowed the side- 
walks. Yet other streets were filled with 
trucks and heavy vehicles, with electric cars 
creeping slowly along, and little swirls and 
eddies of people darting across here and 
there. 

These huge buildings were like beehives, 
swarming with life and activity, with scores 
of elevators shooting through them at 
bewildering speed. Everywhere was the 
atmosphere of rush; the spirit of it seized 
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hold of one, and he began to hurry, even 
though he had no place to go. The man 
who walked slowly and looked about him 
was in the way—he was jostled here and 
there, and people eyed him with suspicion 
and annoyance. 

Elsewhere on the island men did the work 
of the city; here they did the work of the 
world. Each room in these endless mazes 
of buildings was a cell in a mighty brain; 
the telephone wires were nerves, and by the 
whole huge organism the thinking and 
willing of a continent was done. It was a 
noisy place to the physical ear; but to the 
ear of the mind it roared with the roaring of 
ten thousand Niagaras. Here was the 
Stock Exchange, where the scales of trade 
were held up before the eyes of the country. 
Here was the clearing-house, where hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were exchanged 
every day. Here were the great banks, 
the reservoirs into which the streams of the 
country’s wealth were poured. Here were 
the brains of the great railroad systems, of 
the telegraph and telephone systems, of 
mines and mills and factories. Here were 
the centers of the country’s trade; in one 
place the shipping trade, in another the 
jewelry trade, the grocery trade, the leather 
trade. A little farther up-town was the 
clothing district, where one might see the 
signs of more Hebrews than all Jerusalem 
had ever held; in yet other districts were the 
newspaper offices, and the center of the 
magazine and book publishing business of 
the whole country. One might climb to the 
top of one of the great “sky-scrapers” and 
gaze down upon a wilderness of houses. 
with roofs as innumerable as tree-tops, and 
people looking like tiny insects below. Or 
one might go out into the harbor late upon a 
winter afternoon, and see it as a city of a 
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million lights, rising like an incantation 
from the sea. Round about it was an 
unbroken ring of docks, with ferry-boats 
and tugs darting everywhere, and vessels 
from every port in the world, emptying 
their cargoes into the huge maw of the 
Metropolis. 

And of all this nothing had been planned! 
It lay just as it had fallen, and men bore the 
confusion and the waste as best they could. 
Here were huge steel vaults, in which lay 
many billions of dollars’ worth of securi- 
ties, the control of the finances of the coun- 
try; and a block or two in one direction 
were warehouses and gin-shops, and in 
another direction slum tenements and 
sweating-dens. And at a certain hour all 
this huge machine would come to a halt, and 
its millions of human units would make a 
blind rush for their homes. Then at the 
entrance to bridges and ferries and trains, 
would be seen sights of madness and terror; 
throngs of men and women swept hither 
and thither, pushing and struggling, shout- 
ing, cursing—fighting, now and then, in 
sudden panic fear. All decency was for- 
gotten here—people would be mashed into 
cars like foot-ball players in a heap, and 
guards and policemen would jam the gates 
tight—or, like as not, be swept away them- 
selves in the pushing, grunting, writhing 
mass of human beings. Women would 
faint and be trampled; men would come out 
with clothing torn to shreds, and sometimes 
with broken arms or ribs. And thinking 
people would gaze at the sight and shudder, 
wondering how long a city could hold to- 
gether when the masses of its population 
were thus forced back habitually upon the 
elemental brute within them. * * * 


A Man of Fashion at Home 


Reggie received them in a pair of pink 
silk pajamas, decorated with ribbons and 
bows, and with silk-embroidered slippers, 
set with pearl—a present from a feminine 
adorer. Montague noticed, to his dismay, 
that the little man wore a gold bracelet 
upon one arm! He explained that he had 
led a cotillion the night before—or, rather, 
this morning; he had got home at five 
o’clock. He looked quite white and tired, 
and there were the remains of a breakfast 
of brandy and soda on the table. 

“Did you see the old girl?” he asked. 
“And how does she hold up?” 
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“She’s game,” said Oliver. 

“T had the devil’s own time getting you 
in,” said the other. “It’s getting harder 
every day. 

“You'll excuse me,” Reggie added, “if I 
get ready. I have an engagement.” And 
he turned to his dressing-table, which was 
covered with an array of cosmetics and per- 
fumes, and proceeded, in a matter-of-fact 
way, to paint his face. Meanwhile his 
valet was flitting silently here and there, 
getting ready his afternoon costume; and 
Montague, in spite of himself, followed the 
man with his eyes. A haberdasher’s shop 
might have been kept going for quite a while 
upon the contents of Reggie’s dressers. 
His clothing was kept in a room adjoining 
the dressing-room; Montague, who was near 
the door, could see the rosewood wardrobes, 
each devoted to a separate article of clothing 
—shirts, for instance, laid upon sliding 
racks, tier upon tier of them, of every 
material and color. There was a closet 
fitted with shelves and equipped like a 
little shoe store—high shoes and low shoes, 
black ones, brown ones and white ones, and 
each fitted over a last to keep its shape 
perfect. These shoes were all made to 
order according to Reggie’s designs, and 
three or four times a year there was a clean- 
ing out, and those which had gone out of 
fashion became the prey of his “man.” 
There was a safe in one closet, in which 
Reggie’s jewelry was kept. 

The dressing-room was furnished like a 
lady’s boudoir, the furniture upholstered 
with exquisite embroidered silk, and the bed 
hung with curtains of the same material. 
There was a huge bunch of roses on the 
center table, and the odor of roses hung 
heavy in the room. The valet stood at at- 
tention with a rack of neckties, from which 
Reggie critically selected one to match his 
shirt. * * * 


The Home of a Multimillionaire 


There were several automobiles to mect 
the party at the station, and they were 
whirled through a broad avenue up a 
valley, and past a little lake, and so to the 
gates of Castle Havens. 

It was a tremendous building, a couple of 
hundred feet long. One entered into a 
main hall perhaps fifty feet wide, with a 
great fireplace, and staircase of marble and 
bronze, and furniture of gilded wood and 
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crimson velvet, and a huge painting, cover- 
ing three of the walls, representing the 
Conquest of Mexico. Each of the rooms 
was furnished in the style of a different 
period, one Louis Quatorze, one Louis 
Quinze, one Marie Antoinette, and so on. 
There was a drawing-room and a regal 
music-room, a dining-room in the Georgian 
style, and a billiard-room, also in the 
English fashion, with high wainscoting and 
open beams in the ceiling; and a library, and 
a morning-room and conservatory. Up- 
stairs in the main suite of rooms was a royal 
bedstead, which alone was rumored to have 
cost twenty-five thousand dollars; and you 
might have some idea of the magnificence 
of things when you learned that underneath 
the gilding of the furniture was the rare and 
precious Circassian walnut! 

All this was beautiful. But what brought 
the guests to Castle Havens was the casino, 
so the Major had remarked. It was really 
a private athletic club—with tanbark hip- 
podrome, having a ring the size of that in 
Madison Square Garden, and a skylight 
roof, and thirty or forty arclights for night 
events. There were bowling-alleys, billiard 
and lounging-rooms, hand-ball, tennis and 
racquet courts, a completely equipped gym- 
nasium, a shooting gallery, and a swim- 
ming-pool with Turkish and Russian baths. 
In this casino alone there were rooms for 
forty guests. ` 

Such was Castle Havens; it had cost 
three or four millions of dollars, and within 
the twelve-foot wall which surrounded its 
grounds lived two world-weary people who 
dreaded nothing so much as to be alone. 
There were always guests, and on special 
occasions there might be three or four score. 
They went whirling about the country in 
their, autos, they rode and drove, they 
played games, outdoor and indoor, or gam- 
bled, or lounged and chatted, or wandered 
about at their own sweet will. Coming to 
one of these places was not different from 
staying at a great hotel, save that the com- 
pany was selected, and instead of paying a 
bill, you gave twenty or thirty dollars to the 
servants when you left. 

It was a great palace of pleasure, in 
which beautiful and graceful men and 
women played together in all sorts of 
beautiful and graceful ways. In the 
evenings great logs blazed in the fire-place 
in the hall, and there might be an informal 
dance—there was always music at hand. 


Now and then there would be a stately ball, 
with rich gowns and flashing jewels, and the 
grounds ablaze with lights, and a full 
orchestra, and special trains from the city. 
Or a whole theatrical company would be 
brought down to give an entertainment in 
the theater; or a minstrel show, or a troupe 
of acrobats, or a menagerie of trained 
animals. Or perhaps there would be a 
great pianist, or a palmist, or a trance 
medium. Any one at all would be welcome 
who could bring a new thrill—it mattered 
nothing at all though the price might be 
several hundred dollars a minute. * * * 


A Woman of Fashion and Her 
Clothes 


“T don’t believe that woman has a thing 
to do or to think about in the world except 
to wear clothes!” said Alice. “Why, she 
has adjustable mirrors on ball-bearings, so 
that she can see every part of her skirts! 
And she gets all her gowns from Paris, four 
times a year—she says there are four seasons 
now, instead of two! I thought that my 
clothes amounted to something, but, my 
goodness, when I saw hers!” 

Then Alice went on to describe the 
unpacking of fourteen trunks, which had 
just come up from the custom-house that 
day. Mrs. Virginia’s coutourière had her 
photograph and her coloring (represented 
in actual paints) and a figure made up from 
exact measurements; and so every one of the 
garments would fit her perfectly. Each one 
came stuffed with tissue paper and held in 
place by a lattice-work of tape; and attached 
to each gown was a piece of the fabric, from 
which her shoemaker would make shoes or 
slippers. There were street-costumes and 
opera-wraps, robes de chambre and tea- 
gowns, reception dresses, and wonderful 
ball and dinner gowns. Most of these 
latter were to be embroidered with jewelry 
before they were worn, and imitation jewels 
were sewn on, to show how the real ones 
were to be placed. These garments were 
made of real lace or Parisian embroidery, 
and the prices paid for them were almost 
impossible to credit. Some of them were 
made of lace so filmy that the women who 
made them had to sit in damp cellars, 
because the sunlight would dry the fine 
threads and they would break; a single yard 
of the lace represented forty days of labor. 
There was a pastel batiste de soie Pompadour 
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robe, embroidered with cream silk flowers, 
which had cost one thousand dollars. 
There was a hat to go with it, which had 
cost a hundred and twenty-five, and shoes 
of gray antelope skin, buckled with mother- 
of-pearl, which had cost forty. There was 
a gorgeous and intricate ball-dress of pale 
green chiffon satin, with orchids embroi- 
dered in oxidized silver, and a long court 
train, studded with diamonds—and this had 
cost six thousand dollars without the jewels! 
And there was an auto coat which had cost 
three thousand; and an opera-wrap made in 
Leipsic, of white unborn baby lamb, lined 
with ermine, which had cost eight thousand 
—with a thousand additional for a hat to 
match! Mrs. Landis thought nothing of 
paying thirty-five dollars for a lace hand- 
kerchief, or sixty dollars for a pair of spun- 
silk hose, or two hundred dollars for a pearl- 
and-gold-handled parasol trimmed with 
cascades of chiffon, and made, like her 
hats, one for each gown. 

“And she insists that these things are 
worth the money,” said Alice. “She says 
it’s not only the material in them, but the 
ideas. Each costume is a study, like a 
picture. ‘I pay for the creative genius of the 
artist,’ she said to me—‘for his ability to 
catch my ideas and apply them to my per- 
sonality—my complexion and hair and eyes. 
Sometimes I design my own costumes, and 
so I know what hard work it is!’” 

Mrs. Landis came from one of New 
York’s oldest families, and she was wealthy 
in her own right; she had a palace on Fifth 
Avenue, and now that she had turned her, 
husband out, she had nothing at all to put 
in it except her clothes. Alice told about 
the places in which she kept them—it was 
like a museum! There was a gown-room, 
made dust-proof, of polished hardwood, 
and with tier upon tier of long poles running 
across, and padded skirt-supporters hanging 
from them. Everywhere there was order 
and system—each skirt was numbered, and 
in a chiffonier-drawer of the same number 
you would find the waist, and so on with 
hats and hose and gloves and shoes and 
parasols. There was a row of closets, 
having shelves piled up with dainty lace- 
trimmed and beribboned lingerie; there 
were two closets full of hats and one of 
shoes. “When she went West,” said 
Alice, “one of her maids counted, and found 
that she had over a hundred pairs! And all 
these shelves are lined with perfumed silk 
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sachets, and she has tiny sachets sewed in 
every skirt and waist; and she has her own 
private perfume—she gave me some. She 
calls it Ceur de Jeannette, and she says she 
designed it herself, and had it patented!” 

And then Alice went on to describe the 
maid’s workroom, which was also of 
polished hardwood and dust-proof, and had 
a balcony for brushing clothes, and wires 
upon which to hang them, and hot and cold 
water, and a big ironing-table and an elec- 
tric stove. “But there can’t be much work 
to do,” laughed the girl, “for she never 
wears a gown more than two or three times. 
Just think of paying several thousand 
dollars for a costume, and giving it to your 
poor relations after you have worn it only 
twice! And the worst of it is that Mrs. 
Landis says it’s all nothing unusual; you’ll 
find such arrangements in every home of 
people who are socially prominent. She 
says there are women who boast of never 
appearing twice in the same gown, and 
there’s one dreadful personage in Boston 
who wears each costume once, and then has 
it solemnly cremated by her butler!” 

“Tt is wicked to do such things,” put in 
old Mrs. Montague, when she had heard 
this tale through. “I don’t see how people 
can get any pleasure out of it.” * * * 


A Society Woman on Society 


Many times he wondered why people 
should be so kind to him, a stranger, and 
one who could do nothing for them in 
return. Mrs. Billy Alden undertook to 
explain it to him one afternoon as he sat in 
her box. ‘‘There have to be some people 
to enjoy,” said she, ‘or there’d be no 
fun in the game. Everything is new and 
strange to you, and you’re delicious and 
refreshing; you make these women think 
perhaps they oughtn’t to be so bored after 
all! Here’s a woman who’s bought a great 
painting; she’s told that it’s great, but she 
doesn’t understand it herself—all she knows 
is that it cost her a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And now you come along, and to 
you it’s really a painting—and don’t you 
see how gratifying that istoher?” “Oliver 
is always telling me it’s bad form to admire,” 
said the man, laughing. 

“Yes?” said the other. “Well, don’t 
you let that brother of yours spoil you. 
There are more than enough of blasé 
people in town—you be yourself.” 
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` He appreciated the compliment, but 
added, “I’m afraid that when the novelty is 
worn off people will be tired of me.” 

“You'll find your place,” said Mrs. 
Alden—“ the people you like and who like 
you.” And she went on to explain that 
here at the Horse Show he was being 
passed about among a number of very 
different “sets,” with different people and 
different tastes. Society had become split 
up in that manner of late—each set being 
jealous and contemptuous of all the other 
sets. Because of the fact that they over- 
lapped a little at the edges, it was possible 
for him to meet here a great many people 
who never met each other, and were even 
unaware of each other’s existence. 

And Mrs. Alden went on to set forth the 
difference between these “sets”; they ran 
from the most exclusive down to the most 
“yellow”; where they shaded off into the 
disreputable rich—of whom, it seemed, 
there were hordes in the city. These 
included “sporting” and theatrical and 
political people, some of whom were very 
rich indeed; and these sets in turn shaded off 
into the criminals and the demimonde— 
who might also easily be rich. “Some 
day,” said Mrs. Alden, “you should get my 
brother to tell you about all these people. 
He’s been in politics, you know, and he has 
a racing-stable.” 

And Mrs. Alden told him about the subtle 
little differences in the conventions of these 
various sets of Society. There was the 
matter of women smoking, for instance. 
All women smoked, nowadays; but some 
would do it only in their own apartments, 
with their women friends; and some would 
retire to an out-of-the-way corner to do it; 
while others would smoke in their own 
dining-rooms, or wherever the men smoked. 
All agreed, however, in never smoking “in 
public”—that is, where they would be seen 
by people not of their own set. Such, at 
any rate, had always been the rule, though 
a few daring ones were beginning to defy 
even that. 

Such rules were very rigid, but they were 
purely conventional, they had nothing to do 
with right or wrong; a fact which Mrs. 
Alden set forth with her usual incisiveness. 
A woman, married or unmarried, might 
travel with a man all over Europe, and 
every one might know that she did it, but it 
would make no difference, so long as she did 
not do it in America. There was one 
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young matron whom Montague would meet, 
a raging beauty, who regularly got drunk at 
dinner parties and had to be escorted to her 
carriage by the butler. She moved in the 
most exclusive circles, and every one 
treated it as a joke. Unpleasant things 
like this did not hurt a person unless they 
got “out”—that is, unless they became a 
scandal in the courts or the newspapers. 
Mrs. Alden herself had a relative (whom 
she cordially hated) who had gotten a 
divorce from her husband and married her 
lover forthwith, and had for this been 
ostracized by Society. Once when she 
came to some semi-public affair fifty 
women had risen at once and left the room! 
She might have lived with her lover, both 
before and after the divorce, and every one 
might have known it, and no one would 
have cared; but the convenances declared 
that she should not marry him until a year 
had elapsed after the divorce. 

One thing to which Mrs. Alden could 
testify, as a result of a lifetime’s observa- 
tion, was the rapid rate at which these con- 
ventions, even the most essential of them, 
were giving way and being replaced by a 
general “do as you please.” Any one could 
see that the power of women like Mrs. 
Devon, who represented the old régime, 
and were dignified and austere and exclu- 
sive, was yielding before the onslaught of 
new people, who were bizarre and fantastic 
and promiscuous and loud. And the 
younger sets cared no more about any one— 
nor about anything under heaven, save to 
have a good time in their own harum- 
scarum ways. In the old days one always 
received a neatly written or engraved 
invitation to dinner, worded in impersonal 
and formal style; but the other day Mrs. 
Alden found a message which had been 
taken from the telephone: “ Please come to 
dinner, but don’t come unless you can 
bring a man, or we'll be thirteen at the 
table.” 

And along with this went a perfectly 
incredible increase in luxury and extrava- 
gance. “You are surprised at what you 
see here to-day,” said she, “but take my 
word for it, if you were to come back five 
years later you’d find all our present 
standards antiquated and our present pace- 
makers sent to the rear. You’d find new 
hotels and theaters opening up, and food 
and clothing and furniture that cost twice 
as much as they cost now. Not so long 
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ago a private car was a luxury; now it’s as 
much a necessity as an opera-box or a pri- 
vate ballroom, and people who really count 
have private trains. I can remember when 
our girls wore pretty muslin gowns in 
summer, and sent them to wash; now they 
wear what they call lingerie gowns, dimity 
en princesse, with silk embroidery and real 
lace and ribbons, that cost a thousand 
dollars apiece and won’t wash. Years ago 
when I gave a dinner, I invited a dozen 
friends, and my own chef cooked it and my 
own servants served it. Now I have to pay 
my steward ten thousand a year, and 
. nothing that I have is good enough. I have 
to ask forty or fifty people, and I call in a 
caterer, and he brings everything of his own, 
and my servants go off and get drunk. You 
used to get a good dinner for ten dollars a 
plate, and fifteen was something special; 
but now you hear of dinners that cost a 
` thousand a plate! And it’s not enough to 
have beautiful flowers on the table—you 
have to have “scenery”; there must be a 
rural landscape for a background and gold- 
fish in the finger-bowls, and five thousand 
dollars’ worth of Florida orchids on the 
table, and floral favors of roses that cost a 
hundred and fifty dollars a dozen. I 
attended a dinner at the Waldorf last year 
that had cost fifty thousand dollars; and 
when I ask those people to see me I have to 
give them as good asI got. The other day 
I paid a thousand dollars for a table-cloth.” 

“Why do you do it?” asked Montague 
abruptly. 

“God knows,” said the other, “I don’t. 
I sometimes wonder myself. I guess it’s 
because I’ve nothing else todo. It’s like the 
story they tell about my brother—he was 
losing money in a gambling place in Sara- 
toga, and some one said to him, ‘Why 
do you go there—don’t you know the game 
is crooked?’ ‘Of course it’s crooked,’ 
said he, ‘but it’s the only game in town!’ 

“The pressure is more than any one can 
stand,” said Mrs. Alden, after a moment’s 
thought. “It’s like trying to swim against 
a current. You have to float, and do what 
every one expects you to do—your children 
and your friends and your servants and 
your tradespeople. All the world is in a 
conspiracy against you.” 

“It’s appalling to me,” said the man. 

“Yes,” said the other, “and there’s never 
any end to it. You think you know it all, 
but you find you really know very little. 
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Just think of the number of people there 
are trying to go the pace! They say there 
are seven thousand millionaires in this 
country, but I say there are twenty thousand 
in New York alone—or if they don’t own a 
million they’re spending the income of it, 
which amounts to the same thing. You 
can figure that a man who pays ten thousand 
a year for rent is paying fifty thousand to 
live; and there’s Fifth Avenue—two miles of 
it, if you count the up-town and down-town 
parts; and there’s Madison Avenue, and 
half a dozen houses adjoining on every side 
street; and then there are the hotels and 
apartment houses, to say nothing of the 
West Side and Riverside Drive. And you 
meet these mobs of people in the shops and 
the hotels and the theaters, and they all 
want to be better dressed than you. I saw 
a woman here to-day that I never saw in my 
life before, and I heard her say she’d paid 
two thousand dollars for a lace handker- 
chief; and it might have been true, for I’ve 
been asked to pay ten thousand for a lace 
shawl at a bargain. It’s a common enough 
thing to see a woman walking on Fifth 
Avenue with twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of furs on her. I know 
women who have a dozen sets of furs— 
ermine, chinchilla, black fox, baby lamb, 
and mink and sable; and I know a man 
whose chauffeur quit him because he 
wouldn’t buy him a fancy fur coat! And 
once people used to pack their furs away, 
and take care of them; but now they wear 
them about, and you can fairly see them 
fade. Or else their cut goes out of fash- 
ion, and so they have to have new ones!” 

All that was material for thought. It 
was all true—there was no question about 
that. It seemed to be the rule that when- 
ever you questioned a tale of the extrava- 
gances of New York, you would hear the 
next day of something several times more 
startling, * * * 


At an Adirondack “Camp” 


The train was a completely equipped 
hotel. There was a baggage compartment 
and a dining-car and kitchen; and adrawing- 
room and library car; and a bedroom car— 
not with berths, such as the ordinary 
sleeping-car provides, but with comfortable- 
sized bedrooms, finished in white mahog- 
any, and provided with running water and 
electric light. All these cars were built of 
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steel, and automatically ventilated; and 
they were equipped in the luxurious fashion 
of everything with which Bertie Stuyvesant 
had anything to do. In the library-car 
there were velvet carpets upon the floor, and 
furniture of South American mahogany, 
and paintings upon the walls over which 
great artists had labored for years. 

Bertie’s chef and servants were on board, 
and a supper was ready in the dining-car, 
which they ate while watching the Hudson 
by moonlight. And the next morning they 
reached their destination, a little station in 
the mountain wilderness. The train lay 
upon a switch, and so they had breakfast at 
their leisure, and then, bundled in furs, came 
out into the crisp pine-laden air of the 
woods. There was snow upon the ground, 
and eight big sleighs waiting; and for nearly 
three hours they drove in the frosty sunlight 
through most beautiful mountain scenery. 
A good part of the drive was in Bertie’s 
“preserve,” and the road was private, as 
big signs notified one every hundred yards 
or so. 

So at last they reached a lake, winding 
like a snake among towering hills, and with 
a huge baronial castle standing out upon the 
rocky shore. This imitation fortress was 
the “camp.” 

Bertie’s father had built it, and visited it 
only half a dozen times in his life. Bertie 
himself had only been here twice, he said. 
The deer were so plentiful that in the 
winter they died in scores. Nevertheless, 
there were a score of gamekeepers to guard 
the ten thousand acres of forest, and prevent 
any one’s hunting in it. There were many 
such “preserves” in this Adirondack 
wilderness, so Montague was told; one man 
had a whole mountain fenced about with 
heavy iron railing, and had moose and elk 
and even wild boar inside. And as for the 
“camps,” there were so many that a new 
style of architecture had been developed 
here—to say nothing of those which fol- 
lowed old styles, like this imported Rhine 
castle. One of Bertie’s crowd had a big 
Swiss chalet; and one of the Wallings had a 
Japanese palace to which he came every 
August—a house which had been built from 
plans drawn in Japan, and by laborers 
imported especially from Japan. It was 
full of Japanese ware—furniture, tapestry 
and mosaics; and the guides remembered 
with wonder the strange, silent brown- 
skinned little men who had labored for days 
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at carving a bit of wood, and had built a tiny 
pagoda-like tea-house with more bits of 
wood in it than a man could count in a 
week. 

They had a luncheon of fresh venison and 
partridges and trout, and in the afternoon a 
hunt. The more active set out to track the 
deer in the snow; but most preferred to 
watch the lake-shore, while the gamekeepers 
turned loose the dogs back in the hills. 
This “hounding” was against the law, but 
Bertie was his own law here—and at the 
worst there could simply be a small fine, 
imposed upon some of the keepers. They 
drove eight or ten deer to water; and as they 
fired as many as twenty shots at one deer, 
they had quite a lively time. Then at dusk 
they came back, in a fine glow of excitement, 
and spent the evening before the blazing 
logs, telling over their adventures. 

The party spent two days and a half here, 
and on the last evening, which was Thanks- 
giving, they had a wild turkey which Bertie 
had shot the week before in Virginia, and 
were entertained by a minstrel show, which 
had been brought up from New York the 
night before. The next afternoon they 
drove back to the train. * * * 


A Church for the Rich 


A most interesting place was St. Cecilia’s. 
Church-going was another of the customs 
of men and women which Society had taken 
up, like the opera, and made into a state 
function. Here was a magnificent temple, 
with carved marble and rare woods, and 
jewels gleaming decorously in a dim relig- 
ious light. At the door of this edifice 
would halt the carriages of Society, and its 
wives and daughters would alight, rustling 
with new silk petticoats and starched and 
perfumed linen, each one a picture, 
exquisitely gowned and bonneted and 
gloved, and carrying a demure little 
prayer-book. Behind them followed the 
patient men, all in new frock coats and 
shiny silk hats; the men of Society were 
always newly washed and shaved, newly 
groomed and gloved, but now they seemed 
to be more so—they were full of the atmos- 
phere of Sunday. Alas for those unre- 
generate ones, the infidels and the heathen 
who scoff in outer darkness, and know not 
the delicious feeling of Sunday—the joy of 
being washed and starched and perfumed, 
and made to be clean and comfortable and 
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good, after all the really dreadful wicked- 
ness of six days of fashionable life! 

In this exquisite assemblage the revo- 
lutionary doctrines of the Christian religion 
produced neither perplexity noralarm. The 
chance investigator might have listened in 
dismay to solemn pronouncements of ever- 
lasting damnation, to statements about 
rich men and the eyes of needles, and the 
lilies of the field, which did not spin. But 
the congregation of St. Cecilia’s understood 
that these things were to be taken in a 
quixotic sense; sharing the view of the 
French marquis that the Almighty would 
think twice before damning a gentleman 
like him. 

One had heard these phrases ever since 
childhood, and one accepted them as a 
matter of course. After all, these doctrines 
had come from the lips of a divine being, 
whom it would be presumptuous in a mere 
mortal to attempt to imitate. Such points 
one could but leave to those whose business 
it was to interpret them—the doctors and 
dignitaries of the church; and when one 
met them, one’s heart was set at rest—for 
they were not iconoclasts and alarmists, but 
gentlemen of culture and tact. The 
bishop who presided in this metropolitan 
district was a stately personage, who 
moved in the best Society and belonged to 
the most exclusive clubs. 

The pews in St. Cecilia’s were rented, 
and they were always in great demand; it 
was one of the customs of those who hung 
upon the fringe of Society to come every 
Sunday and bow and smile and hope 
against hope for some chance opening. The 
stranger who came was dependent upon 
hospitality; but there were soft-footed and 
tactful ushers who would find one a seat if 
one were a presentable person. The con- 
tingency of an unpresentable person seldom 
arose, for the proletariat did not swarm at 
the gates of St. Cecilia’s. Out of its liberal 
income the church maintained a “ mission” 
upon the East Side, where young curates 
wrestled with the natural depravity of the 
lower classes—meantime cultivating a soul- 
stirring tone, and waiting until they should 
be promoted to a real church. Society was 
becomingly deferential to its religious 
guides, and would have been quite shocked 
at the idea that it exerted any pressure upon 
them; but the young curates were painfully 
aware of a process of natural selection, 
whereby those whose manner and cut of 
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coat were not pleasing were left a long time 
in the slums. On one occasion there had 
been an amusing blunder; a beautiful new 
church was built at Newport, and an 
eloquent young minister was installed, and 
all Society attended the opening service— 
and sat and listened in consternation to an 
arraignment of its own follies and vices! 
The next Sunday, needless to say, Society 
was not present; and within half a year the 
church was stranded and had to be dis- 
mantled and sold! 

They had elaborate music at St. Cecilia’s, 
so beautiful that Alice felt uncomfortable, 
and thought that it was perilously “high.” 
Atthis Mrs. Winnie laughed, offering to take 
her to an afternoon service around the 
corner, where they had a full orchestra and 
a harp and opera music and incense and 
genuflexions and confessionals. There 
were people, it seemed, who like to thrill 
themselves by dallying with “ Romanism”; 
somewhat as a small boy tries to see how 
well he can balance himself on the top board 
of a fence. The “father” of this church 
had a jeweled robe with a train so many 
yards long and which had cost some 
incredible number of thousands of dollars; 


‘and every now and then he marched in a 


stately procession through the aisles, so that 
all the spectators might have a good look at 
it. There was a fierce controversy about 
these things in the church, and libraries of 
pamphlets were written, and intrigues and 
social wars were fought over them. * * * 


A Scene in a Club 


The Millionaires’ was the show club of 
the city, the one which the ineffable rich had 
set apart for themselves. It was up by the 
park, in a magnificent white marble palace 
which had cost a million dollars. Mon- 
tague felt that he had never really known 
the Major until he saw him here. The 
Major was excellent at all times and places, 
but in this club he became an edition de luxe 
of himself. He made his headquarters 
here, keeping his suite of rooms all the year 
round; and the atmosphere and surround- 
ings of the place seemed to be a part of him. 

Montague thought that the Major's face 
grew redder every day, and the purple veins 
in it purpler; or was it that the old gentle- 
man’s shirt bosom gleamed more brightly in 
the glare of the lights? The Major met 
him in the stately entrance-hall, fifty feet 
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square and all of Numidian marble, with a 
ceiling of gold, and a great bronze stairway 
leading to the gallery above. He apolo- 
gized for his velvet slippers and for his 
hobbling walk—he was getting his accursed 
gout again. But he limped around and 
introduced his friend to the other million- 
aires—and then told scandals about them 
behind their backs. 

The Major was the very type of a blue- 
blooded old aristocrat; he was all noblesse 
oblige to those within the magic circle of his 
intimacy—but alas for those outside it! 
Montague had never heard any one bully 
servants as the Major did. “Here you!” 
he would cry, when something went wrong 
at the dinner. “Don’t you know any better 
than to bring me a dish like that? Go and 
send me somebody who knows how to set a 
table.” And, strange to say, the servants all 
acknowledged his perfect right to bully 
them, and flew with terrified alacrity to do 
his bidding. Montague noticed that the 
whole staff of the club leaped into activity 
whenever the Major appeared; and when 
he was seated at the table he led off in this 
fashion—“ Now I want two dry Martinis. 
And I want them at once—do you under- 
stand me? Don’t stop to get any butter- 
plates or fingerbowls—I want two cocktails, 
just as quick as you can carry them!” 

Dinner was an important event to Major 
Venable—the most important in life. The 
younger man humbly declined to make any 
suggestions, and sat and watched while his 
friend did all the ordering. They had some 
very small oysters, and an onion soup, and a 
grouse and asparagus, with some ’g2 
Pommery, and then a Romaine salad. 
Concerning each one of these courses the 
Major gave special injunctions, and through- 
out his conversation he scattered comments 
upon them. “This is good thick soup—lots 
of nourishment in onion soup. Have the 
rest of this?—I think the Burgundy is too 
cold. Sixty-five is as cold as Burgundy 
ought ever to be. I don’t mind sherry as 
low as sixty.—They always cook a bird too 
much; Robbie Walling’s chef is the only 
person I know who never makes a mistake 
with game.” 

All this, of course, was between com- 
ments upon the assembled millionaires. 
There was Hawkins, the corporation law- 
yer; a shrewd fellow, cold as a corpse. 
He was named for a Cabinet position—a 
very efficient man. Used to be Jim 
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Hegan’s confidential adviser and buy 
aldermen for him. —And the man at the 
table with him was Harrison, publisher of 
the Star; administration newspaper, sound 
and conservative. Harrison was training 
for an ambassadorship. He was a nice 
little man, and would make a fine splurge in 
London. —And that tall man coming in 
was Clarke, the steel magnate; and over 
there was Adams, a big lawyer also— 
prominent reformer—civic righteousness 
and all that sort of stuff. Represented the 
Oil Trust secretly, and went down to 
Trenton to argue against some reform 
measure, and took along fifty thousand 
dollars in bills in his valise. “A friend of 
mine got wind of what he was doing, and 
taxed him with it,” said the Major, and 
laughed gleefully over the great lawyer’s 
reply—“ How did I know but I might have 
to pay for my own lunch?” —And the fat 
man with him—that was Jimmie Feather- 
stone, the chap who had inherited the big 
estate. “Poor Jimmie’s going all to 
pieces,” the Major declared. ‘Goes down- 
town to board meetings now and then; 
and they tell a hair-raising story about him 
and old Dan Waterman. He had got up 
and started a long argument, when Water- 
man broke in, ‘But at the earlier meeting 
you argued directly to the contrary, Mr. 
Featherstone!’ ‘Did I?’ said Jimmie, 
looking bewildered. ‘I wonder why I did 
that?’ ‘Well, Mr. Featherstone, since you 
ask me, Pll tell you,’ said old Dan—he's 
savage as a wild boar, you know, and won’t 
be delayed at meetings. ‘The reason is 
that the last time you were drunker than you 
are now. If you would adopt a uniform 
standard of intoxication for the directors’ 
meetings of this road, it would expedite 
matters considerably.’ ” 

After the salad the Major had another 
cocktail. In the beginning Montague had 
noticed that his hands shook and his eyes 
were watery; but now, after these copious 
libations, he was vigorous, and if possible, 
more full of anecdotes than ever. Mon- 
tague thought that it would be a good time 
to broach his inquiry, and so when the 
coffee had been served, he asked, “ Have 
you any objections to talking business after 
dinner?” 

“Not with you,” said the Major. “ Why? 
What is it?” 

And then Montague told him about the 
proposition. It seemed that a young me 
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chanical engineer had been laboring for 
a couple of years at a very important inven- 
tion, a device for loading coal upon steam- 
ships and weighing it automatically in the 
process. It was a very complicated prob- 
lem, needless to say, but it had been solved 
successfully, and patents had been applied 
for, and a working model constructed. 
But it had proved unexpectedly difficult to 
interest the officials of the great steamship 
companies in the device. There was no 
doubt about the practicability of the 
machine, or the economies it would effect; 
but the officials raised trivial objections and 
caused delays, and offered prices that were 
ridiculously inadequate. So the young 
inventor had conceived the idea of organ- 
izing a company to manufacture the ma- 
chines and rent them upon a royalty. The 
other listened attentively to the end; and 
then, after a pause, Montague asked him, 
“What do you think of it?” 

“The invention’s no good,” said the 
Major, promptly. 

“ How do you know ?” asked the other. 

“Because if it had been the companies 
would have taken it long ago, without 
paying him a cent.” 

“But he has it patented,” said Mon- 
tague. 

“Patented, hell!” replied the other. 
“ What’s a patent to lawyers of concerns of 
that size? They’d have taken it and had it 
in use from Maine to Texas; and when he 
sued they’d have tied the case up in so many 
technicalities and quibbles that he couldn’t 
have got to the end of it in ten years—and 
he’d have been ruined ten times over in the 
process.” 

“Is that really done?” asked Montague. 

“Done!” exclaimed the Major. “It’s 
done so often you might say it’s the only 
thing that’s done.—The people are prob- 
ably trying to take you in with a fake.” 

“That couldn’t possibly be so,” re- 
sponded the other. “The man is a 
friend——” 

“ve found it an excellent rule never to 
do business with friends,” said the Major, 


y. 

“But listen,” said Montague; and he 
argued long enough to convince his com- 
panion that that could not be the true 
explanation. Then the Major sat for a 
minute or two and pondered; and suddenly 
he exclaimed, “I have it! I see why they 
won't touch it!” 
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“What is it?” 

“It’s the coal companies! They’re giving 
the steamships short weight, and they don’t 
want the coal weighed truly!” 

“But there’s no sense in that,” said 
Montague. “It’s the steamship companies 
that won’t take the machine.” 

“Yes,” said the Major; “naturally, their 
officers are sharing the graft.” And he 
laughed heartily at Montague’s look of per- 
plexity. 

“Do you know anything about the busi- 
ness?” Montague asked. 

“Nothing whatever,” said the Major. 
“T am like the German who shut himself up 
in his inner consciousness and deduced the 
shape of an elephant from first principles. 
I know the game of big business from A to 
Z, and I’m telling you that if the invention is 
good and the companies won’t take it, that’s 
the reason; and TIl lay you a wager that if 
you were to make an investigation, some 
such thing as that is what you’d find! Last 
winter I went South on a steamer, and when 
we got near port I saw them dumping a ton 
or two of good food overboard; and I made 
inquiries, and learned that one of the offi- 
cials of the company ran a farm, and fur- 
nished the stuff—and the orders were to get 
rid of so much every trip!” 

Montague’s jaw had fallen. “What 
could Major Thorne do against such a 
combination?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” said the Major, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “It’s a case to take toa 
lawyer—one who knows the ropes. Haw- 
kins over there would know what to tell you. 
I should imagine the thing he’d advise 
would be to call a strike of the men who 
handle the coal, and tie up the companies 
and bring them to terms.” 

“You're joking now!” 
other. 

“Not at all,” said the Major, earnestly. 
“Tt’s done all the time. There’s a building 
trust in this city, and the way it put all its 
rivals out of business was by having 
strikes called on their jobs.” 

“But how could it do that?” 

“Easiest thing in the world. A labor 
leader is a man with a great deal of power, 
and a very small salary to live on. And 
even if he won’t sell out—there are other 
ways. I could introduce you to a man 
right in this room who had a big strike on 
at an inconvenient time, and he had the 
president of the union trapped in a hotel 
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with a woman, and the poor fellow gave in 
and called off the strike.” 

“T should think the strikers might some- 
times get out of hand,” said Montague. 

“Sometimes they do,” smiled the other. 
“There is a regular procedure for that case 
also. Then you hire detectives and start 
violence, and call out the militia and put the 
strike leaders into jail.” 

Montague could think of nothing to say 
to that. The program seemed to be com- 
plete. 

“You see,” the Major continued, ear- 
nestly, “I’m advising you as a friend, and 
I’m taking the point of view of a man who 
has money in his pocket. Ive had some 
there always, and I’ve had to work hard to 
keep it there. All my life I’ve been sur- 
rounded by people who wanted to do me 
good; and the way they wanted to do it was 
to exchange my real money for pieces of 
paper which they’d had printed with fancy 
scrollwork and eagles and flags. Of 
course if you want to look at the thing from 
the other side, why, then the invention is 
most ingenious, and trade is booming just 
now, and this is a great country, and merit 
is all you need in it—and everything else is 
just as it ought to be. It makes all the 
difference in the world, you know, whether 
a man is buying a horse or selling him.” 


Montague had observed with perplexity 
that such incendiary talk as this was one of 
the characteristics of people in these lofty 
altitudes. It was one of the liberties 
accorded to their station. Editors and 
bishops and statesmen and all the rest of 
their retainers had to believe in the respecta- 
bilities, even in the privacy of their clubs— 
for the people’s ears were getting terribly 
sharp these days! But among the real 
giants of business you might have thought 
yourself in a society of revolutionists; they 
would tear up the mountain-tops and hurl 
them at each other. When one of these old 
war-horses once got started, he would tell 
tales of deviltry to appall the soul of the 
hardiest muck-rake man. It was always 
the other fellow, of course; but then, if you 
pinned your man down, and if he thought 
that he could trust you—he would acknowl- 
edge that he had sometimes fought the 
enemy with the enemy’s own weapons! 

But of course one must understand that all 
this radicalism was for conversational pur- 
poses only. The Major, for instance, never 
had the slightest idea of doing anything 
about all the evils of which he told; when it 
came to action he proposed to do just what 
he had done all his life—to sit tight on his 
own little pile. And the Millionaires’ was 
an excellent place in which to learn to do it! 


(In the next installment, which will appear in the March number, a fresh and interesting 
light will be thrown on other phases of the lije of the rich in New York City) 
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On a small planet swayed by Betelgoux, 

A hundred trillion awful miles away, 

My unseen soul-mate lives in a red day 

Where trees bizarre with yellow foliage grow 

And great black-petaled blooms strange beauty show; 
Still sundered, we, though systems have grown gray 
And we’ve outburst a million molds of clay 

In wild desire each other’s kiss to know: 


But after this last death God will relent 

And give our souls eternal rest and bliss; 

And two souls—in ten thousand bodies pent— 
Will meet at last and kiss, if souls can kiss, 
And from the parapets of Paradise 

Ten thousand former homes will greet our eves! 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 
BY ADELE MARIE SHAW 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALBERT T. REID 


SYQEADING was the “fad” of 
Hi) the Johnsburg schools. It 
JEA was taught by specialists 
who went from building to 
3) building, examining, ex- 
Sy horting, setting a bewilder- 
ing example, while the 
teachers were but sorry echoes of their 
plenteous inspiration. And the head of all 
the readers was Mrs. Bicks. 

It was over Mrs. Bicks that Tom Bigelow 
stumbled against his first failure. He had 
succeeded in college. He had succeeded for 
two years selling pens and blotters for B. 
Niles—Books and Stationery in Oakville 
Center. For the eight months that brought 
him up to the present he had succeeded as a 
text-book agent. He was employed by the 
Universal Publishing Association, familiarly 
known as the U. P. A. The U. P. A. 
wanted Mrs. Bicks’s endorsement for its 
Supplementary Specials. This series of 
reading books was exactly suited, the gen- 
eral agent said, for the consumption of 
Johnsburg. They contained more “ mas- 
terpieces,” by which a school man means 
fragments of “The Vicar of Wakefield” and 
“The Rape of the Lock,” than had ever 
before been united within the chaste con- 
fines of a seven-cent cover. 

When Bigelow got the telegram he was 
“up state” persuading the school committee 
of Davis Corners that they wanted the 
Ridgeley arithmetics in the district schools. 
The telegram said, “Be at office ten to- 
morrow, Thursday,” and was signed L. 
“L” was Lewin, the general agent at Lake 
City. By waiting for the midnight train 
Bigelow could first dispose of Davis Corners 
and still be in time for the appointment. 

When he left the U. P. A. office the next 
day he was full of a large and cheerful con- 
fidence. A youthful ignorance of the de- 
vious methods of the U. P. A. made him 
attribute his promotion to the honest merits 
of his up-country labors.. On the train he 


wrote a letter and addressed it to Mrs. 
Thomas Bigelow, Oakville Center. 

“Dear Tony,” he began, “I’ve got Dag- 
gett’s territory. Isn’t that gay, and won’t 
we have melons for breakfast! He’s been 
transferred. Also, I’m on my way to Johns- 
burg to charm and capture a beauteous 
widow, foxy politician lady, which her 
name is Bicks. She seems to be the whole 
thing in Johnsburg. Great friend of the 
‘Board’ and head of the Reading Depart- 
ment in the public schools. Ha! ’Twill be a 
‘famous victory’! 

“Now, Wise One, and here’s the point, 
don’t you think you ought to visit your 
cousin Grace? Her flat isn’t a mile from 
my hotel-to-be, and I shan’t have to spend 
every minute with the important Bicks. I 
wish, Mrs. Bigelow, that ‘we met oftener.’ 
How does it strike you? I’m going to put a 
money order in this to cover the fare. . . 
Wire me at the Continental. Do come, 
Tony. You know this is my first good-sized 
city assignment. Your always-to-be-re- 
vered HUSBAND.” i 

Tom mailed his letter in Johnsburg, ate 
his luncheon unobservant of its ingredients, 
and still arranging his orderof attack, sought 
Mrs. Bicks in her office on the second floor 
of the Lea Avenue school. Mrs. Bicks was 
not within, and while he waited he could 
hear issuing from open doors the murmur 
and movement of the hived classes. Now 
and then a child passing in the corridor 
turned interested eyes upon the visitor. 

Bigelow sat alertly possessing his soul and 
studied the adornings of the place. Upon 
the desk a twelve by fourteen photograph 
stood conspicuously displayed, as if inviting 
inquiry. It was the picture of a former 
trapeze “artist” now metamorphosed into 
the star of the vaudeville hour. A spreading 
signature with a fat tail curled exuberantly 
beneath dedicated this art gem “from 
Montaubyn St. Clair to my friend Mrs. 
Bicks.” 
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The owner of the photograph delayed her 
coming. Bigelow evoked an image of her 
from information garnered at the hotel. 
She was a daughter of Silas Borcher of 
Lake City, “ Pole-cat Borcher” his enemies 
had called her papa. If there was anything 
in heredity, politics would be both work and 
pastime to Mrs. Bicks. A big woman, 
Tom guessed her to be, with a magnificent 
height and a fine hauteur, the sort of woman 
who on her entrance would be wholly una- 
ware of a waiting agent till such time as she 
felt him shriveled to appropriate humility. 
She would come in fine raiment, rustling 
like a straw fight on a windy day, and waft 
a perfume that, as he crudely put it, would 
make his stomach turn over. 

But Mrs. Bicks entered with a very 
pretty little flutter and opened big eyes upon 
the young man, who rose at the apparition. 
His image had been wrong in every particu- 
lar excepting the wafted perfume, and that 
he did not notice, being more bent on pleas- 
ing than on being pleased. 

“Oh, you’ve been waiting! I’m so 
sorry!” apologized Mrs. Bicks. “I’m 
afraid I got to talking. You see we’re all so 
interested in our Contest!” She dimpled as 
she spoke and sank with soft breathlessness 
into her chair, tossing a wonderful length of 
suède glove upon the desk. The flattery of 
Bigelow’s intent gaze was specious. For an 
instant his mind was full of the brutal fact 
that he couldn’t afford to have his wife with 
him at the hotel; success with Mrs. Bicks 
meant better times to come. 

It was the district attorney, leader of the 
political “new thought” in Johnsburg, who 
had imported Mrs. Bicks from Lake City. 
That, too, Bigelow had learned. There was 
nothing intrinsically “new” about the 
politics of the district attorney. They had 
been old when Boss Tweed had given an 
exposition of their value. But they were 
new to Johnsburg; there was, still powerful, 
a conservative element opposed to the inter- 
ference of the new faction with the schools, 
“old fogies” who were not wholly won over 
by Mrs. Bicks’s manners, who had found 
even in her first public recital—in costume 
—an occasion for carping. 

Tom Bigelow did not sit like a Mrs. 
Jarley figure while these things filed through 
the background of his mind. He devoted 
himself to Mrs. Bicks. He hung enchanted, 
yet not too enchanted for verisimilitude, 
over the blue prints she was showing him. 
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“Aren’t they sweet?” she asked. “Were 
getting up a contest to be held in the Opera 
House just to encourage the pupils. This is 
the group of the Seven Little Sisters. 
They’re queens of different countries, you 
know, historical. So instructive—and the 
teachers complain they can’t get any work 
out of the children, they’re so crazy for the 
rehearsals. It keeps me busy day and 
night, but that’s what we’re here for, isn’t it, 
to help one another?” 

Here Bigelow in vain attempted a word 
that would indicate the spot where help 
would be most acceptable to him and the 
U. P. A., but he wisely changed the words 
to an assenting murmur as rapt as seemed 
tactful, and continued attentive. 

“T never thought before my husband 
died,” Mrs. Bicks was going on with a sigh, 
artistically stifled at its birth, “that I should 
be sitting in a big office managing all this— 
but we never can tell——”” 

Bigelow interpolated a sympathetic 
smile. His smile was attractive, and he had 
been called a handsome fellow. Mrs. 
Bicks warmed to the smile and regarded his 
blond head without distaste. 

“Here are my Indians, taken on the 
Opera House stage, boys from the Br class 
at the Lincoln school,” she went on. “ Boys 
are so interesting! And I think it’s just as 
important to give them a love for art and 
culture as to teach them two plus two!” 

“More,” interrupted Bigelow with em- 
phasis. “It was just in that line that I 
wanted i 

“Wait a few moments, Miss Wilkins; 
I’m busy now,” called Mrs. Bicks to a quiet 
figure that would have entered. ‘There, 
Mr. Bigelow, you see how it is! Not an un- 
occupied minute here; we can’t talk with 
any comfort at all. If you could come 
around to my house some evening—I have a 
little nest round on Purley Avenue. How 
about to-morrow ?”’ ; 

“Good. To-morrow evening right after 
dinner ?”? Tom was really pleased. At the 
“nest” he would manage to get in his word. 
He foresaw that he was to deal with an 
evasive person, 

“Dear, no! What was I thinking of!”’ she 
retracted. ‘“To-morrow’s Saturday. I’m 
dining with such imteresting people then! 
Mr. St. Clair is to be there. Have you seen 
him in‘ The Double Nelson’? O, you ought 
to! Now, when—I’m to be away Sunday. 
Monday—can you come Monday, Mr. 
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Bigelow?” Mrs. Bicks put the question,’ 
dimpling again. 

In the little that he could, without actual 
rudeness, make the chance to say, Bigelow 
managed to underscore his delight at the 
invitation, to convey, without too crass an 
anticipation, that he looked upon Monday 
evening as a Mecca toward which travel 
would be pleasant. 

As he put her flagrantly perfumed visiting 
card into his pocket he considered seriously 
the fluffy little lady who had been described 
to him as a “foxy politician.” Politician! 
With that soft flesh encasing those tiny 
bones, with that schoolgirl whine and lisp 
and the appealing eyes! “H’mp!’’ said 
Bigelow. “She’s new to me.” 

“Nice boy,” commented Mrs. Bicks to 
Miss Wilkins after Bigelow had gone. And 
added, “But you don’t take much interest 
in the men, do you, Miss Wilkins ?’? which 
was intended to imply that the men took no 
interest in Miss Wilkins. 

Between the Friday of this interview and 
the Monday of his appointment Bigelow, 
invigorated by the arrival of Tony and in- 
spired by a large and ignorant contempt for 
Bagley, the Jones and Burnaby agent, 
visited diligently among the members of the 
Board of Education, throwing the glamour 
of his own enthusiasm about the Supple- 
mentary Specials. He smiled a little 
thoughtfully at the discovery that Bagley 
had had Mrs. Bicks at the theater on Friday 
evening and had been automobiling with 
her on Sunday. There was only one man to 
fear, and that was Bagley; the other agents 
had practically withdrawn. He wondered 
why his predecessor had been called off in 
the middle of a campaign, why one of the 
more experienced agents had not been sent 
to handle a thing so important. “The U. 
P. A. must have confidence in me,” he 
meditated happily. 

Tony cheered him departing for the 
“nest.” “After that Bagley man anything 
human will be a relief,” was her biased com- 
ment. “She'll be so sick of him and his 
books she’ll be thankful to see you.” 

Certainly Mrs. Bicks was sweetly cordial. 
Without obnoxious conceit Bigelow couldn’t 
help the assurance that he could talk as well 
as Bagley, and his hostess responded with a 
lively grasp of the good points he illuminated 
in the Specials. They fell into reminiscence 
over some of the “ selections.” 

“ When I was a kid,” said Tom, “I had a 
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teacher who was so afraid she might say 
kittle for kettle that she always called it 
Rattle.” Mrs. Bicks rippled prettily with 
laughter. 

“T wish you could have heard the girl who 
just spoiled the last high-school speaking. 
‘O that this too, too solid fish would melt!’ 
she shouted. People giggled all the even- 
ing,” recounted Mrs. Bicks, and Tom 
answered with the terribly particular 
English teacher whose meticulous habits 
of speech never got her farther than “ Each 
child will now take their book.” These 
were not anecdotes that would sparkle in a 
biography, but over them the two grew 
chummy. 

“The best thing about our readers,” 
proclaimed Tom, “is that they haven’t a 
poor thing in them. They’re literature.” 

“They’ve got awfully few good speaking 
pieces,” objected Mrs. Bicks. “No real 
striking pathos or humor. People like 
humor. Dickens and Lowell and all those 
writers are so tame for speaking.” 

“The next edition is going to improve 
that,” put in Bigelow glibly. “The series 
has been arranged by one of the best mas- 
ters of literature in the country, but he lacks 
practical touch with the pupils. Now, if 
you would consent to advise us about the 
new edition——” 

“That would be interesting work,” 
breathed Mrs. Bicks softly. She leaned 
nearer across Bigelow’s shoulder. He was 
beside her on the cosy-corner “divan,” 
Supplementary Special Number Three 
open in his hand. “It would be interesting. 
I wonder if I could do it,” murmured Mrs. 
Bicks. She glanced from under her long 
lashes at the man whose boyish face had 
flushed with the eagerness of his exposition. 

“ Of course you could do it—splendidly!”’ 
There was plenty of flattering sincerity in 
the tone, but the tone was as straight as the 
look that answered her provocative side 
glance. Tom Bigelow knew that he had 
thrown the wrong ball, but he was in love 
with his wife and constancy even in glances 
had not ceased to be a matter of impulse. 

When afterward he recurred to the even- 
ing’s failure he decided that he must have 
been misjudging Mrs. Bicks. To the last 
minute the talk had been as chatty and 
cheerful as one could wish. 

“T believe I can get her,” he said to 
Tony. “I’m going to pay her the compli- 
ment of seeming really to want to know her, 
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I'll introduce her to you and take you both 
to the opera y 

“You're too subtle, Tommy,” grinned 
Mrs. Bigelow. “She doesn’t want subtle 
compliments. She wants you to tell her that 
she’s perfectly dazzling and the other 
women are blots beside her.” 

“That isn’t like you, Tony, to run down 
another woman,” complained Tom, and 
Tony was hurt. That was why she made 
no more objection to his plan, and the 
opera, with a dinner and an auto cab, were 
all offered upon the Bicks shrine. 

“T don’t think you’re doing this right,” 
Tony allowed herself to comment at the last 
moment. “I think she won’t care a snap 
for me tagging along. What she wants is a 
man all to herself.” She had worn her most 
unbecoming dress and effaced herself so the 
most astute must have thought her stupid, 
but Mrs. Bicks yawned dreadfully as she 
said good-bye, insisting that it was “so 
sweet” of them and that she’d had a “per- 
fectly ravishing time.” 

“Dead failure,” owned Tom. The pres- 
ence of another woman had acted upon his 
guest like oil on water, preventing all 
ebullition. 

There was one week left before the Board 
of Education met. At the meeting the vote 
on the readers would be taken. The lucky 
firm would get an immense order. Johns- 
burg was swarming with children of the 
elementary school age, and as yet only the 
feeble and feeble minded had drifted to 
private schools. Parents had not observed 
any change of tendency under the “new” 
control. At this stage Bigelow had secured 
pledges from nearly half the members of the 
Board. So had Bagley, the Jones and 
Burnaby agent. And Mrs. Bicks was lob- 
bving for Bagley. 

Then Bigelow was recalled, reprimanded, 
and sent back to Johnsburg. The repri- 
mand made no bones of the situation. 

“Invited Mrs. Bicks to the opera with a 
younger and prettier woman! I guess it’s 
Davis Corners where you belong all right,” 
was the softest word he got. 

“What did you want me to do?” he de- 
manded. 

“Succeed,” snapped the general agent. 

“True enough,” said Bigelow bitterly. 
“Well, I didn’t. Mrs. Bicks is for Bagley. 
Ii T pull it off I’ve got to do it without her.” 

“* Without her’! Understand this, Bige- 
low ”—the general agent calmed himself to 


a simmering white hotness—“if you get 
that order it will be through Mrs. G. S. 
Bicks. Of all the blockheads we’ve ever sent 
out from this office you’re the human 
limit.” The white heat shot up a flame of 
brief profanity. “You had the game all 
your own way. Here’s a woman, a pretty 
widow who likes a little flirtation, and here’s 
a good-looking young fellow with no one to 
go up against but Bagley. It’s been twenty 
years since Bagley was as young as you. 
What do you do! Send for your wife!” 

“I thought a little contrast with Baglev's 
methods might please the lady. I supposed 
she was respectable.” 

“She is respectable. She’d shoot the man 
who insulted her—but that needn’t prevent 
her enjoying a little lovemaking.” 

“She won’t enjoy mine.” Bigelow got 
up. “If that’s what you sent me for you 
made a mistake. I’m not yet reduced to 
lovemaking for a business.” 

“The U. P. A. wants live men, not mum- 
mies,” was the ultimate word of Lewin, 
general agent. It echoed with Bigelow’s 
departure, that was abrupt enough to have 
the effect of a bang. 

“No Bicks, no job,” said Tom to himself 
as he returned to Johnsburg. “We'll see, 
you old Caterwaul,” he apostrophized 
Lewin. “Td like to cut your dirty claws!” 

“Tell me about these men,” he said to 
Miss Wilkins, principal of the Lea Avenue 
school, when he got back. 

Mrs. Bicks and Mr. Bagley had seen him 
enter Miss Wilkins’s office. The office of 
the principal and the office of Mrs. Bicks 
faced each other on the same corridor. 

“A conspiracy, I fear,” murmured the 
Jones and Burnaby agent, pouting his lips 
humorously at Mrs. Bicks. 

“Do you admire Miss Wilkins?” asked 
Mrs. Bicks, munching Mr. Bagley’s bon- 
bons daintily. 

_ “Little dried-up old maid,” growled 
Bagley, recalling certain humiliations he 
owed the quiet Miss Wilkins. 

Mrs. Bicks pretended not to hear. 
“Have a maple cream,” she urged pleas- 
antly. 

Across the way Miss Wilkins was looking 
thoughtfully at Bigelow’s list. “ Mr. Sharp- 
less,” she said, “was put on the Board to 
please the Methodists. He is a busy man 
and begged off. They promised to call him 
only for the important meetings and to 
excuse him from the others. Of course they 
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do just the other thing. Mr. Carroll is in 
Alaska. He would have been a good man 
for you. Mr. Dickson and Mr. Burgess 
were left over from the old Board. They 
don’t like the way the school business is 
managed, and they stay away from meet- 
ings. I’ve been told they were insulted at 
the last one they attended.” 

“ How about John McCallum?” 

“He attends Board meetings when the 
action of the Board is mixed up with things 
outside.” i 

“He has more influence than Mrs. 
Bicks?” 

“ He owns the Board when he chooses.” 

“He’s an educated man. Has he any 
public conscience ?” 

“Not much.” Miss Wilkins hesitated 
over this confidence. “The schools are a 
tool, hardly any more, to him. He has good 
ideas when he takes enough interest to 
mention them. I don’t think you’ll get him 
out for Wednesday night.” 

“Thank you,” said Bigelow. “He is in 
town, and I shall try.” 

McCallum’s being in town did not appear 
in the least to aid Tom Bigelow’s cause. 
Mr. McCallum was wound up in a tor- 
menting mesh of state politics, and the 
schools of Johnsburg could read from 
Noah Webster’s spelling book for all he 
cared. Bigelow secured the Reverend 
Edward Sharpless, listened daily to dia- 
tribes upon the Johnsburg School Board, 
the text-book agents, the “whole rotten 
scheme of modern education” from Dickson 
and Burgess, pursuing these two disaffected 
ones in the hope of gaining their support, 
but from the polished porphyry of McCal- 
lum’s indifference he could strike no 
spark. 

The day of the meeting broke upon no 
visible excitement. The Morning Trumpet 
contained pictures of “the superintendent 
of public instruction at his desk” and of 
Mrs. Bicks posed as “Mary Queen of 
Scots.” There was a column encomium of 
the children’s work in preparation for 
the coming contest, and a fine print notice 
that the Board would meet at “eight 
sharp.” 

Tom Bigelow regarded the pictures, and 
read the notice. Then he made another 
unsuccessful attempt upon McCallum, 
revisited his doubtful Board members, and 
returned to the attack upon the Big Man. 
The office was closed, so he rang the bell of 


Mrs. Bicks entered with a very pretty 
“ttle flutter 
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the McCallum residence. Mr. McCallum’s 
little daughter had been taken suddenly ill. 
Mr. McCallum would see no one. Dickson 
and Burgess had “about decided” not to go 
“near the meeting’? and, when Tom vol- 
leyed at them once more, settled immovable 
in obstinate refusal. Defeat was what he 
faced, but the agents were to be given a 
chance to present their claims to the Board 
in ten-minute speeches. He would make 
the best speech it was in him to make. 

It was seven o’clock when he returned to 
the hotel. At the desk stood Zenophon 
Manning, an active Board member and a 
friend of Bagley. Bigelow had counted on 
this man’s absence. Zenophon Manning 
was already printed on the passenger list of 
a steamer to sail in the morning, and the 
last train that made the steamer had left 
Johnsburg at six that evening; his family 
were waiting for him in New York. He 
rejected Bigelow’s attempt to interview 
him as a housewife might dispose of a 
tramp. The cup of rage and humiliation 
seethed. 

Tom called up the flat. Tony was out, no 
one knew where. Anger burned him, fed 
by a sudden fear. She knew so little of 
business! Could she have gone to Mrs. 
Bicks! The sound of her voice would have 
braced him. Alarm over her unknown 
errand unnerved him. Then he wrenched 
himself from the slough and planted his 
feet. It would take more than Mrs. Bicks 
and the Johnsburg Board of Education to 
put him out of commission! But why 
hadn’t Manning sailed ? 

Mrs. Bicks knew. “I’ve been pulling 
wires to-day,” she could not forbear boast- 
ing to Miss Wilkins after dinner. The two 
women dined at the same boarding house. 
“You see it’s going to be awfully close, for 
that Bigelow boy has stirred up the Dickson 
crowd. Smith’s coming down from his 
lumber camp on the nine-fifteen; they can 
hold off the vote till then. Another vote 
would make it sure, so I sent for Wakeham. 
‘What’s the good of a district attorney if he 
can’t help a friend?’ I asked. O, Pve got 
these men right there.” Mrs. Bicks pressed 
a plump thumb down on an invisible victim. 
“Wakeham looked at the list I'd checked 
off. ‘What’s the matter with Manning?’ 
he asked. ‘Sails to-morrow for Europe,’ I 
said. ‘No, he don’t, said Wakeham, ‘He'll 
stay and vote? ‘And lose his passage?’ 
said L * Yes, lose his passage, said Wake- 
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ham, and he’s stayed. Won’t Mrs. Man- 
ning be tried to have to go off alone with her 
baby!” 


The agents had finished their expositions. 
The Board meeting was drawing to its 
tame climax. Bigelow knew that he had 
spoken well, but he knew that he had not 
gained a single vote. Dickson and Burgess 
and Sharpless were all there, but, counting 
every possible hope, the Bagley faction 
were ahead. 

The president rose. “If there is no fur- 
ther discuss ” he began, when the door 
at the back of the room opened and a big 
figure filled the opening. The meeting 
wriggled as if it had been impaled upon an 
unexpected pin. 

“T want to say a word,” announced Mr. 
McCallum as he appropriated a place. 

“Certainly, Mr. McCallum, certainly,” 
stammered the president. He exchanged a 
fleeting glance with Bagley. 

“I understand we’re about to vote on the 
adoption of new readers,” said John 
McCallum. “I’m fully in favor of the 
effort this town is making for a reading 
drill, but what we want is a set of books that 
will make small children intelligent readers, 
not opera house orators! What is the use of 
this needless display of our children in 
public contests? That’s no more educa- 
tion than a painted pear is fruit. My 
little girl is lying dangerously ill from the 
excitement and exposure of a silly rehearsal 
where her baby limbs were draped to repre- 
sent Cleopatra. Of course, you gentlemen 
of the Board have carefully looked over 
these books presented for our decision this 
evening. (John McCallum had not seen one 
of them.) You’ve noticed that one series is 
free from the bathos and vulgarity that 
panders to this love of display, the series of 
Supplementary Special reading books whose 
claims have been ably put before us by Mr. 
Bigelow. (Tom caught his breath but con- 
trolled his face.) I shall vote for that 
series.” Mr. McCallum’s eye conveyed a 
distinct command to the men whose 
carcers were to a large extent in his pa- 
tronage. 

The faces of the Bagley coterie would 
have offered a pleasant study to Tom 
Bigelow if he had not been busy trying to 
look, in the moment when victory swooped 
from a cloudy sky, as if he’d been expecting 
it all the evening. 


“Tt would be interesting. I wonder tf I could do it” 


Outside he had no chance to speak to 
John McCallum, who put out a hand and 
muttered hasty words as he bolted into his 
waiting motor car. 

“Tell the U. P. A. their books win, and 
then tell them to go chase themselves. 
James Whateley’s Sons want a man like 
you,” he said. 

Bigelow stood, like Lot’s wife, overtaken 
by a petrifying force. Then he “came to.” 


James Whateley’s Sons were the best people 
in America. There was a chance in their 
ranks, Only it was not often—this Bigelow 
did not know—that a U. P. A. man got 
inside those ranks. 

Tony clutched him, dripping from the 
rain outside, and haled him into the kitchen 
of the flat. 

“O I know, I know it’s all right, and I’ve 
got a little supper for you out here—Grace 
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is asleep—O, tell me, tell me all about it. 
Isn’t Mr. McCallum a dear!”’ 

“What!” Tom relaxed the fervor of his 
embrace to look into her face. “What do 
you know about it? Who has been here?” 

“No one. I’ve been there. Eat, boy, eat, 
and I'll tell you Ze 

“ Been ” ; 

“Fat and don’t say a word,” commanded 
Tony. “I remembered this afternoon that 
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Hollie Vanderwenter married a McCallum 
and lived somewhere in this state. We used 
to be the greatest friends at boarding school, 
and I went to callon Mrs. John McCallum 
on the chance——” 

“ Tony!”’ 

“Don’t interrupt. My heart was digging 
deeper and deeper holes in me when I 
climbed the steps. The butler was fright- 
fully impressive——” 


“O, tell me, tell me all about it” 
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“T know——” 

~“ And said, ‘Not at home, and then he 
saw how crushed I was and told me that 
Mrs. McCallum’s little girl was ill.. ‘O, 
I’m so sorry!’ I cried, and I said it quite 
loud, so if the rustle I heard back by the 
stairs should be Hollie she would hear me. 
It wasn’t, and I went away and walked and 
walked and thought and thought, and then 
I found a florist and spent all my silk-jacket 
money for flowers and carried them back. 
‘Please tell Mrs. McCallum I’d like so 
much to know how the little girl is,’ I said. 
‘Tf you'll wait a bit,’ the butler began, quite 
affable, when the first thing I knew I was in 
the house and Hollie was crying in my 
arms. I petted her, everyone pets Hollie, 
and, ‘O Tony, Tony, why did I send her to 
that horrid school?’ she kept saying. ‘She’s 
only seven, and all we’ve got, and I know it’s 
catching, butif you dared—she’s the sweetest 
litthe——’ and I knew she wanted me to see 
che child. We went straight to the nursery 
—Don’t, Tommy. Listen to me—I saw 
right away it wasn’t so bad as Hollie 
thought. Mr. McCallum was out hunting 
for the trained nurse they’d had before and 
the doctor had gone. The little thing was 
all swaddled in blankets and fretting. I 
just took her in my arms and told her 
stories. The midget—she isn’t bigger than 
a fairy—fixed her black eyes on me and, 
‘Tell me ’nother’ she kept croaking till ihe 
nurse came, and then she went off to sleep 
like a lamb. 

“< That’s because you soothed her so,’ 
Hollie said, and Mr. McCallum gave me a 
tremendous grip with his big hand. It was 
awfully late, and I went down to dinner 
with them. At first I’d been so miserable 
for poor Hollie I’d almost forgotten your 
troubles, but before I got through the 
stories I felt like Scheherazade, and when 
they asked me how I happened to be in 
town I told them everything. Of course 
Hollie couldn’t listen in the least and he 
was watching all the time for news from up 
stairs, but when I said Bicks he pricked up 
his ears and asked questions. Before we 
were through with dessert, ‘I guess I'll look 
in on that meeting,’ he said, and he swore at 
the chauffeur because he was slow bringing 
round the machine. I enjoyed hearing him 
swear. Who are James Whateley’s Sons? 
Mr. Mc——” 

“And I was mad at you! O Tony!” cried 
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Tom, and gathered her into a remorseful 
hug. 


Tony grinned cheerfully when she sent 
him off to his interview with Lewin in Lake 


“7 guess D look in on that meeting” 


City. “Do just what Mr. McCallum said,” 
she advised. 

Lewin was cordial, even honeyed. 

“I congratulate you; you're the first 
agent that ever got ahead of Mrs. Bicks,” 
he buzzed mellowly. 

“Thank you, but I ” began Bigelow. 

“You mustn’t run such a risk again.” 
Lewin grew less honeyed. “The U. P. A. 
won’t stand for it. You’ve got to get your 
methods up to date.” 

“I don’t believe I want to,” said Bigelow 
with amiable deliberation. No words he 
had ever uttered had sounded more pleas- 
antly im his ears. “I’ve come to say good- 
bye to the U. P. A.” 


RUDOLPH SPRECKELS 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


AT ıs important to know 
4 Rudolph Spreckels. He 
is a business man. He 
never has been anything 
but a business man. He 
did not go to college and, 
except for some inter- 
rupted private schooling and tutoring, all 
the education he ever had was in business. 
That was thorough and practical. It 
began when, as a boy, he sat silent, listening 
to his father and older brothers talking 
business at home. And he caught the 
spirit of modern business. His boyish 
ambition, confessed to the amusement of the 


family, was to be a millionaire. That was 
all. He didn’t mean to run a locomotive, 
find the North Pole, write a sonnet or set 
the world on fire. He didn’t dream even 
of the management of some great business. 
No, young Rudolph looked past the work 
to the end thereof; he was “for results.” 
He wanted millions. And he succeeded; 
before he was twenty-six he was able to 
retire, a millionaire, self-made. 

Certain events in the business world 
called him back to life in a year or two, and 
—to get to the point, this rich young man of 
business went in for political reform in his 
city. That alone is important, but that 


A chapter in “The Mote and the Beam,” a fact novel 
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doesn’t half express Rudolph Spreckels’ 
mind. He has said that he will devote the 
rest of his life—and, if need be, his fortune 
—toreform; general reform. For when he 
has “made good” in San Francisco, he 
proposes to try some other cities. New York 
attracts him; so do Chicago and Denver. 

New York will arch its brows and smile; 
Chicago may laugh. But Rudolph Spreck- 
els has tackled big men and big jobs; he 
never has failed; he is unlicked. He has 
“hate of hate, scorn of scorn.” He 
doesn’t care who laughs first. With his 
quizzical, winning smile, he says: 

-“ I don’t care who sneers in the beginning, 
nor who doubts. I don’t doubt. I fix my 
eyes on a purpose, and—I’m sure of the 
end.” 

It won’t do to wave this man lightly aside. 
He has health and youth, will-power, and 
persistence, and ability. This young cap- 
tain of industry is the kind of man that has 
done so much evil in this country. He was 
born and bred to the type that has built and 
robbed railroads, “made” and unmade 
states; corrupting business and courts and 
governments, but—accomplishing its end. 
When the goal of such a man is the creation 
of a monopoly of all the food or all the oil 
or all the steel in our world, we take him 
seriously—too late. I think that Rudolph 
Spreckels, capitalist, bank president, cap- 
tain of industry, who, at thirty-five, has de- 
voted his knowledge of men and of business 
methods, good and bad; his patient impa- 
tience; his talent for organization and his 
executive ability, to reform in the united 
cities of America—such a man is worth our 
study. 

At any rate, he is the political ideal of the 
business world. All over the country I 
have heard business men say that what we 
want is some good business man who will 
apply good business methods to politics and 
government and give us a good, businesslike 
administration. The efficacy of this solution 
is dubious, but never mind. Here we haye 
the business man’s dream come true; here 
we have the business man “sacrificing his 
money and his still more valuable time” to 
the public service. How do business men 
receive the devotion of Rudolph Spreckels ? 
Do they like and applaud and support him ? 

No. Business men do not like and 
applaud and support Mr. Spreckels. They 
denounce him and they oppose his reform. 
The leading business men of San Francisco 
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hate and they vilify him, and they oppose 
his prosecution of criminals. They and their 
organs fight on the side of graft against this 
young business man who has gone in for 
politics. And not only the San Fran- 
ciscans, the business men of the East, and 
especially of New York, have turned their 
newspapers against him. And Mr. Spreck- 
els smiles; he expected all this. Why? 

There was no doubt about the badness of 
politics in San Francisco. “Labor ruled 
there,” and the business world has been 
“long” with pity for “poor old ’Frisco.” 
Why then this opposition of the San Fran- 
cisco business men to Mr. Spreckels? What 
do they say against him? Not very much. 
They attribute political ambition and, in 
the same breath, a business motive to his 
efforts for political reform; they say he 
wanted a street railway franchise and 
sought to “get in on” the United (street) 
Railways of San Francisco. Patrick Cal- 
houn offered him an interest in that com- 
pany, and Spreckels declined it; and he has 
promised publicly that he will never own, 
directly or indirectly, a share in any public 
utility company and that he will take no 
office in the city government. Nothing has 
been produced from his business record 
against him. That must be well known, 
and since it was a record of “success” I 
expected to hear of sharp deals and queer 
turns; but, no, nothing of the sort. Mr. 
Spreckels must indeed be a good business 
man. Youwill hear, as I did, that “ Spreck- 
els got a lot of people into a railroad and 
then sold it out to the Santa Fé.” That is 
true. Spreckels did that, but not Rudolph 
Spreckels. That was an act of his father, 
Claus Spreckels. Again, they asked me if 
I didn’t know that the public utility system 
of San Diego was a Spreckels monopoly. 
I did, but I happened to know what many 
Californians seem not to know, that the 
Spreckels of San Diego is not Rudolph, 
but a brother of his and a personal enemy. 
Claus Spreckels is interesting; the whole 
Spreckels family may be well worth know- 
ing, but most of them are in business or pri- 
vate life. Our subject is Rudolph Spreckels, 
the business reformer, not his family,—ex- 
cept as “blood will tell.” 

The Spreckels family is an institution in 
California and, generally regarded as a 
unit, is not popular. The Spreckelses fight. 
They fight hard. But they don’t fight 
together. They are not a unit. The 
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family fights inside as well as out, and not 
all the members speak to one another. 
They differ among themselves in character, 
tastes, methods, purposes and, apparently, 
in morals. All they all seem to have in com- 
mon is a certain aggressive independence. 
They are in business what Labor would call 
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of New York, Cleveland, St. Louis and Pitts- 


burg. One of Spreckels’ chief antagonists 


“scabs.” They work by themselves and 
each by himself. They play with others, 
and the family “stands well” both down- 
town and up; but there is more fear than 
affection in their social and financial recep- 
tion. They are a family of individuals, 
and individuality is offensive not alone to 
organized labor; organized capital hates it, 
too. And the Spreckelses are capitalists. 
Claus Spreckels, the sugar magnate, is 
the head of the family. He was a German 
peasant who came to this country when he 


was about eighteen years old, with two 
German thalers in his pocket. But he had 
the capitalist’s instinct in his heart. After 
clerking one year in a grocery store, he 
bought the business—on credit; and he 
extended it. In a few years he sent home 
to the village next to his for the young girl 
who became the mother of his family. 

The Spreckelses moved to California 
in 1856, opened a grocery-store in San 
Francisco and—extended the business. 
Seeing that there was money in beer, 
Claus Spreckels built a brewery. Seeing 
that there was money in sugar, he built a 
refinery. There were other refineries; 
Claus Spreckels beat his competitors, 
but when the American Sugar Refining 
Co. came along and, buying them up, 
offered to buy him out or, as Labor says 
of “scabs,” “beat him up,” he fought. 
And he fought not only in self-defense; 
he took the offensive; he built an inde- 
pendent refinery at Philadelphia and, 
carrying the war thus into the enemy’s 
own field, Claus Spreckels compelled a 
division of the territory: the Pacific Coast 
for his. Because of a personal affront 
by the president of the Gas Company in 
San Francisco, he started a rival con- 
cern and he marked down the price of 
gas so low that it never did get all the 
way back. And because he was depend- 
ent in business on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad monopoly, he did not “lie 
down”; he helped build that competing 
line which became a part of the Santa 
Fé system. 

“He sold out,” they say. Yes, he 
sold out, but at his price, and he never 
“stood in”; he never was “satisfied,” 
“safe,” “reasonable.” And that’s why 
“they” are down on Claus Spreckels. 
If he had been “satisfied” with his 
grocery-store, he might have been now 
a patient grocer. If money was all 

he was after, he might have been a rich 
brewer. If he had been “reasonable” with 
the Sugar Trust, “fair” to the gas com- 
pany and had “stood in” with the rail- 
road, he might have become an “ organ- 
ized capitalist” and a dummy director in 
these and in many other businesses. But 
he must dominate whatever he took part in. 
Impatient, implacable, ruthless, his “ Dutch 
obstinacy ” made him fight, and the result 
is that Claus Spreckels is a captain of in- 
dustry, retired now, but victorious; not only 
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rich, but an independent financial power. 
You hear that his methods were—those of 
big business. I don’t know anything about 
them, nor do I care. It isn’t the father 
that is trying to clean up San Francisco, 


- it’s the son. 


And Rudolph Spreckels is the son of 
Claus; not only of his loins but of his 
spirit. He was the eleventh or twelfth 
child; he couldn’t recall which, offhand, 
and it does not matter, for now he is the 
first. This masterful father tried to domi- 
nate his masterful son, and they clinched. 
It was a long, bitter business fight and, in 
the course of it, Rudolph Spreckels discov- 
ered that there is such a thing as Organized 
Capital. He learned that a financial 
power like Claus Spreckels can close all the 
banks and shut off credit to his “scab” 
enemies. But Claus Spreckels learned 
some things, too—among them thecharacter 
and resources of his own son. 

“T never was beaten but once in my 
life,” he is quoted as saying not long ago, 
“and that was by my own boy.” 

This sounds like pride, and it is known 
in financial circles downtown that when the 
head of the Spreckels family goes away, he 
leaves his affairs in the hands of Rudolph, 
his eleventh or twelfth child, the president 
of the First National Bank. 

Rudolph is only thirty-five years old, but 
he began his career early. He was, like 
Roosevelt, an asthmatic child, and when the 
attacks were upon him he used to go off by 
himself on his pony, seeking relief “on the 
ranch” or in the woods. When he first 
disappeared in this sudden way, the 
family was alarmed, but as he continued 
to do it, no further protests were offered. 
Self-reliant by birth, this boyish practice 
developed that trait in him, and some power 
of reflection, too. For solitude is good for 
the mind. But Rudolph could not go regu- 
larly to school, and his progress seemed to 
be irregular and aimless. 

When he was seventeen, his father walked 
into the library one day and bade him 
choose on the spot one of three courses: 
college; a trip around the world with his 
tutor; or business. Rudolph chose busi- 
ness on the spot. And, on the spot, the 
father directed him to go to Philadelphia 
and help his brother, Claus Augustus, run 
the independent refinery that was fighting 
the Trust. The boy went and, advanced 
rapidly from department to department, he 
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learned early the principles of business and 
—the lack of them. 

Young Rudolph saw machinery de- 
stroyed by his father’s employees. Sticks, 
stones, tools, were thrown in among the 
parts, which were broken, of course. 
Watching, the boy caught the vandals and 
learned that they were bribed by agents of 
the Trust to do what they did! 

He saw, in the morning, pans of sugar 
spoiled during the night. Staying up one 
night, the boy tried to find out who was to 
blame, but he saw no workman neglect his 
duty. Nevertheless, in the morning there 
was the same old trouble with the vacuum 
pans. Rudolph discharged the night super- 
intendent, and, taking the place himself, 
filled it for four or six months, and he did 
the work well or, at any rate, honestly. 
No more sugar was spoiled at night. 

In the course of this fight, it became 
manifest that the Trust knew the secrets 
of their rival’s business. They seemed to 
have each day the exact condition of the 
independent’s stock, orders and finances. 
There was a period of mystery till suspicion 
settled upon the chief accountant. Shad- 
owing him, they saw him copy the figures 


. and take them to a certain cigar-dealer, 


who carried them every morning to the 
Trust. 

Thusit was that before he was twenty years 
old, Rudolph Spreckels learned at first-hand 
that capital throws bricks; that it ‘destroys 
property” and “hurts business”; and that 
it bribes men, not alone in politics, but in 
business. This schooling did not make a 
cynic of him, however, nor a “crook.” He 
fought these methods, and he beat them 
and the Trust. 

At one great crisis in the fight, when his 
brother Gus was away sick, Rudolph car- 
ried through a coup which is remembered 
yetin the trade. The Spreckelses were over- 
stocked with sugar; all their warehouses 
were filled; great purchases of raw were 
coming forward and, because the price was 
being cut every few days, the dealers were 
living from hand to mouth. One night 
Rudolph (age eighteen, remember) told his 
city and outside salesmen to meet him the next 
morning at seven o’clock. When they re- 
ported, he bade them wire all brokers that 
sugar was to be advanced 1-16th of a cent a 
pound. The older men were aghast. What 
if the Trust kept the price down? 

“Never mind,” said the boy. “Say we 
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will fill immediate orders at the old price, 
but after that——” . 

The orders came in with a rush. Ru- 
dolph watched the Trust. He knew that 
he had this advantage: he was in command 
in his refinery. In the Trust the principals 
were probably away from town or not yet 
up; subordinates were in command, and 
subordinates cannot take chances on losing 
their jobs. They would hardly dare take 
the initiative and keep prices down. So he 
reasoned, and he was right. The Trust 
followed Rudolph Spreckels’ lead, and 
three times that day he advanced the price. 
And he sold out all his stock and all that he 
had in sight. The cutting of prices was 
resumed, but once again the boy beat the 
Trust by this same trick. And so, before 
he was twenty, Rudolph Spreckels meas- 
ured himself with great captains of indus- 
try and—became sure of himself. 

At any rate, he was bold enough to fight 
his father, and he knew what that meant. 
This quarrel, aliuded to above, broke out 
during their struggle with the Trust. On 
one side were Gus and Rudolph; on the 
other, the father and his other sons. It 
was a general business row at first, but 
as it grew the Spreckels sugar plantations 
on the Hawaiian Islands became the bone 
of contention. A losing business, Rudolph 
visited them; he saw neglect, mismanage- 
ment, extravagance and stealing, and he 
declared that the plantations could be made 
to pay. He and Gus bought them; Ru- 
dolph took charge and, cutting out the 
graft and introducing method and discipline, 
was getting things on a paying basis, when 
a crisis occurred. They needed more time 
and money. The rest of the family wouldn’t 

_ give them either. Very well, Gus and Ru- 
dolph would borrow of the banks. Their 
security was good, the plantations were 
sure payers, but the banks refused any 
“accommodation.” The young men went 
from one bank to another till they real- 
ized that tnere was an understanding among 
these Organized Capitalists: the word had 
been passed not to let the two Spreckels 
boys have a cent. For a while they stared 
at ruin, but they hustled around and 
finally found a private capitalist who backed 
them; and they made good. They sold 
the plantation at a price which netted them 
a fortune each. 

Rudolph thought he was through with 
business. Investing his money in real 
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estate and gas stock, he retired to the 
country and, content with his rents and 
dividends, was neglecting his duty as a 
stockholder to develop a beautiful estate in 
Sonoma County, when bad news came. 
His father had started the gas war in San 
Francisco. It seems that the gas works 
were blowing smoke in the old man’s 
windows. He protested, in vain, and one 
noon at the Pacific Union Club he met the 
president, Joe Crockett. 

“Look here, Joe,” he said, “I’ve had 
enough of that smoke of yours. You’d 
better do something——” 

“The Club is no place to discuss busi- 
ness,” said Crockett, and he turned on his 
heel and walked off. 

Claus Spreckels was amazed, and angry. 
“TIl make you regret this,” he said, and in 
twenty-four hours he had organized the 
Independent Gas and Electric Co. Ru- 
dolph Spreckels knew that a fight with 
Claus Spreckels meant economy and able 
management for the old company. Gas 
was $1.25, and the Independent proposed 
to sell it at .75. When Rudolph saw his 
stock drop from 85 to 60, he came to town 
to attend to his duties as a stockholder and 
—to learn what graft is in business; and 
what politics is in business; and what the 
relation of said business corruption is to 
political corruption. 

Rudolph Spreckels made some swift, 
superficial inquiries about the gas company, 
and he heard that it had a big floating debt. 
There were other signs of neglect in the 
management, yes, and of inefficiency. The 
directors were all “leading citizens,” 
“prominent business men,” “veterans in 
finance.” They were just the sort of men 
that business men would put upon a board 
of aldermen or supervisors to give good 
business government. Yet this young man 
found that these picked business directors 
were neglecting their duty to him as a 
stockholder, very much as his supervisors 
neglected their duty to him as a citizen and 
property-holder. And that wasn’t all: the 
company wasn’t earning the dividends it 
was paying to him! Why? The price of gas 
was high enough; gas companies elsewhere 
earned big dividends at a much lower rate, 
and his father was proposing to reduce the 
price from $1.25 to.75. Young Mr. Spreckels 
couldn’t get answers to his questions from 
the officers and directors; they wouldn't 
listen to him. So he did as reformers do in 
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politics; he appealed “to the people,” and 
the people heard him gladly. In other 
words, the stockholders to whom he 
addressed a circular elected Rudolph 
Spreckels to the Board of Directors. Then 
he found out what the matter was. 

Those respectable old business men on 
the board were dummy directors. They 
took orders like our dummy legislators, 
and, like these despised politicians, were 
organized by a boss which ran this busi- 
ness as our political bosses run cities and 
states, inefficiently and dishonestly. Mr. 
Spreckels sent to Chicago for a chief 
accountant; and he sent so far because he 
needed a man who would be free from local 
reverence for the standing of the officers 
and directors of the San Francisco Gas Co: 
He feared “pull” and “corruption.” And 
the Chicago man came; and he soon was 
keen on the scent. He became excited. He 
was on the track, he told Mr. Spreckels, of 
“something sensational.” 

“Go ahead and get it,” Mr. Spreckels 
ordered. 

“But, no;” the accountant said it was so 
big that he must first have a talk with his 
Chicago chief about it. The Chicago 
chief came; there were a few days of mys- 
tery; then the accountant and his chief both 
left the coast together. 

“I never got that something big,” Mr. 
Spreckels says now, with a smile. He 
wasn’t balked, however. He put other 
investigators to work and, though they 
found nothing “big,” they did find some- 
thing small, very small. Besides general 
confusion, mismanagement, unearned divi- 
dends and inefficiency, there was graft. 
The directors got gas, electric light, gas 
ranges, coke and other supplies free. That 
was their price, perhaps. That was the 
way the boss, Joe Crockett, bribed them; but 
the business boss had another political 
method of control. He gave places to 
relatives and friends of the directors and 
other influential men. The pay-roll was 
“ padded,” like a city pay-roll, to make jobs 
for persons with pull. 

How can business men despise politics so ? 
How can they pretend to dread the ineff- 
ciency, the pulls and the graft of public 
ownership of public utilities, when they know 
that this San Francisco Gas Co. is a typical 
example of “private” or business manage- 
ment of this class of business? And Mr. 
Spreckels didn’t find out for whom and for 
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pany; but the rest of us have. We learned 
in the life insurance and railroad investiga- 
tions what that “something big” is. 

Mr. Spreckels was busy. He reported to 
that board of directors what he had discov- 
ered, and he suggested that they cut out all 
this “dry rot”—the financial term for cor- 
ruption. There was a scene. There was 
just such a howl at this reform in business 
as there is in politics, and more hypocrisy. 
Those old directors were indignant. To 
think that they, gentlemen, men of business 
standing and years of experience, were to be 
insulted and dictated to by a boy of twenty- 
eight! He should learn that he couldn’t 
dominate them. They were having trcubles 
enough from one Spreckels already; they 
wouldn’t put up with another “in their 
midst.” 

But that boy of twenty-eight was, indeed, 
a Spreckels. Independent, willful, he was 
sure of the end. He had the facts. He ap- 
pealed again to the stockholders who, like 
him, had been allowing themselves to be 
voted by “the party in power.” He re- 
ported to them the condition of things and, 
offering a ticket in opposition to the regular 
ticket, he won. Enough of Spreckels’ di- 
rectors were elected to give him control. 
He did not take the presidency. Because 
his father was fighting the company, he put 
up W. B. Bourn for president, but Rudolph 
was boss. And he cut off more than $300,- 
ooo of useless expenses (graft, politics and 
inefhiciency) in the first year! 

It was while he was in control of the gas 
company that young Spreckels got his first 
insight into the government of the city. He 
found upon the padded pay-roll a man 
employed at $500 a month to collect the 
bills against the city for public lighting. 
Inquiring why, Mr. Spreckels was told that 
“this arrangement facilitated” the collec- 
tions; that the collector was a politician, 
with a following and a pull; he could get the 
money without delay and—besides—was 
“useful in many ways.” Mr. Spreckels 
understood. He discharged the man. 

“What was the result?” I asked Mr. 
Spreckels, when he told me of this inci- 
dent. 

“Some delay; that was all,” he said. 

One day an employee brought Mr. 
Spreckels the bill for gas furnished to the 
city gas inspector. This official had always 
ignored his bills and the company had never 
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cut off his gas. 
do about it? 

“Treat him like anybody else,” was the 
answer. 

When Mr. Spreckels told me of these 
incidents, I explained to him that such 
things happened in most cities; that this 
was part of what business men called po- 
litical blackmail; that business men, espe- 
cially those in public-service corporations, 
commonly submitted to and excused this 
corruption on the ground that, to protect 
the interests of their business and stock- 
holders, they “had to.” They were “held 
up.” 

“ What do you say to that, Mr. Spreckels?” 

“T say that you don’t have to be black- 
mailed, even if you are in the public-service 
business. A little backbone is all that is 
needed—unless you want things you 
shouldn’t have.” 

“ And that is true even as against a Labor 
government?” 

Mr. Spreckels smiled. He knew that the 
“ Labor” government was no more “labor” 
than the Republican Party was “repub- 
lican” and the Democratic Party “demo- 
cratic.” He knew that the boss and the 
leaders of the Labor party, and the officials 
of the Labor administration, were willing 
to sell out their followers and the city to 
capital. And this he knew at first hand. 
Soon after he and the Labor boss came into 
power, Spreckels in the San Francisco Gas 
Co. and Ruef in San Francisco, they met. 
Mr. Spreckels has told under oath the story 
of that meeting. He says: 

“Ruef was brought into my office by Mr. 
Charles Sutro and introduced and left there, 
and he stated to me that he thought he had 
legal ability and could be of service to the 
corporation ‘otherwise.’ He suggested that 
he be employed as counsel for the com- 
pany.” 

To have the political representative of 
Labor offer to represent a “hated capital- 
istic” corporation shocked Mr. Spreckels, 
the capitalist, no more than it did citizens 
or the workingmen themselves. That was 
old and, as newspaper men understand, it 
is news, not evil, that stirs men. Mr. 
Spreckels declined Ruef’s offer, but let it 
pass without a protest. When, however, a 
little later, the boss came back and proposed 
to him to use Organized Labor as a “capi- 
talistic club” in the interest of a capitalist, 
Mr. Sprecxels was aroused. That was 
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news. Mr. Spreckels has recounted this 
experience also under oath: 

“ Mr. Ruef called on me at the time of the 
issuing of the city bonds,’ Mr. Spreckels’ 
affidavit reads, “and he asked me to get up 
a syndicate for the purpose of taking them 
over. He said it could be guaranteed that 
the bonds would be sold to my syndicate. 
I asked him how he could possibly guar- 
antee such a thing when it (the bond issue) 
was open to public bidding. Ruef said that 
was easy. They could call a strike on the 
street-car system of San Francisco, and with 
every street-car line tied up, he would like to 
see the capitalists or bankers, other than the 
(inside) syndicate, that would bid.” 

That was the incident which fixed the 
determined mind of Rudolph Spreckels 
upon political reform. His present ene- 
mies—business men, who cannot conceive 
of a business man taking part in public 
affairs except for a business motive—date 
Mr. Spreckels’ interest in his city from 
1906, when, they say, he failed to get a cer- 
tain street railway franchise that he wanted. 
But this: bond-issue experience was two 
years before that, in 1904, and from his in- 
terview with Ruef that day, he went straight 
to a luncheon where to several men of his 
acquaintance (who remember) he told the 
story and declared he was going to employ 
detectives, investigate the government and 
present evidence to convict the men that ran 
the city and Labor. He talked to others 
about it. Professor Loeb, the biologist, re- 
calls that Mr. Spreckels talked of his plan 
to him on an overland train in September, 
1904. So there are witnesses for those who 
doubt, but I happen to know from conversa- 
tions with Older and Heney in Washing- 
ton, before the franchise matter came up, 
that Spreckels was the man who was to 
back their investigation in San Francisco. 

The franchise matter is, however, a most 
important incident in the development of 
the public character, interest and ideas of 
Rudolph Spreckels; and, likewise, in the 
history of the corruption and reformation of 
the city. Brown Bros., bankers, of New 
York, managed the consolidation of the San 
Francisco street railways. These had been 
held separately by the Southern Pacific 
crowd and by other groups of capitalists. 
As the earnings increased, the fare had to 
be reduced, higher dividends paid, or the 
stock watered, and, of course, the stock had 
been watered. The consolidation meant 
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more watering, and the result was a capi- 
talization amounting to several times the 
cost of construction. 

This over-capitalized consolidation was 
taken over by Mr. Patrick Calhoun, of New 
York, Cleveland, St. Louis and Pittsburg. 
And genial San Francisco merchants, in 
conversation with me, sympathized with 
this very charming gentleman. “Because,” 
they said, “he really was cheated by our 
Mr. Huntington.” But Mr. Calhoun has 
left everywhere the reputation of a very 
astute financier; he probably knew what he 
was about; he knew how he could make 
San Francisco pay dividends on his 
watered stock. At any rate, he added 
about one-third more water. 

His scheme was to take out the old cables 
and put in the overhead trolley. He knew 
how people object to that system, but in an 
easy-going community like San Francisco 
and with a “Labor” government, any- 
thing should go. He was so sure of success 
that he recommended his stock to his 


friends and to the bankers who direct the- 


investments of widows and orphans. More- 
over, he filled solid with cement some of the 
cable conduits, which might have served for 
the underground wires. Mr. Calhoun was 
sure of himself and of San Francisco. 

But one day, while the scheme was fresh, 
Rudolph Spreckels was invited by Charles 
Page, an attorney, to join with some other 
property-owners on Pacific Avenue to con- 
sider the proposed overhead trolley. He 
went to the meeting and he heard them 
decide to oppose the change—as to Pacific 
Avenue. A petition to the supervisors had 
been drawn to that effect. Mr. Spreckels 
remonstrated. He said that he, too, ob- 
jected to overhead wires, but he thought it 
wasn’t right to fight for their own street in 
the interest of their property alone. 

“T don’t want an overhead trolley in 
front of my property,” he said, “but I sup- 
pose that other people don’t want it in front 
of their property either. Certainly the 
city’s supervisors should treat all streets 
alike, and we shouldn’t ask them to favor 
us particularly.” 

He moved that they oppose the overhead 
trolley on the whole Sutter Street (cable) 
system. That was agreed to; the old peti- 
tion was torn up and a new one drawn. 
Solicitors were engaged to get signatures, 
and with 75 per cent. of the property- 
owners’ names upon it, the paper was pre- 
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the supervisors refused the grant. But 


this was the old, so-called Phelan board, 
which held over into the Schmitz adminis- 
tration. In 1905, when “Labor” came 
into complete control, the outlook for Mr. 
Calhoun and his street railways was better. 
It was known that the “ Labor” supervisors 
would sell out to “Capital.” And it was 
supposed that, of course, capital would sell 
out to capital. 

The United Railways Company tried to 
“get”? Rudolph Spreckels. I mean that 
Patrick Calhoun offered Rudolph Spreckels 
a bribe. Let me hasten to add that busi- 
ness men may not call it bribery; such 
as Mr. Calhoun would call his proposition 
to Mr. Spreckels business; and it was 
“business.” But one of the evidences that 
have gone to persuade me that the ethics of 
American politics is higher than the ethics 
of business, is that this typical piece of 
“business” would be called bribery and 
corruption in politics, even by the low- 
down politicians themselves. They might 
take the bribe, but they would take it 
knowing that it was a bribe. 

Thecompany tried “reason” first. Arthur 
Holland, the then president of the United 
Railways, and Chapman, the general man- 
ager, called upon Mr. Spreckels. He had 
become the head and front of the opposition, 
and they asked him to withdraw. His 
reply was that he had read all the published 
arguments of the company against under- 
ground trolleys. There was nothing in 
them, he said, and he asked if they had any 
others. They said no, that the engineering 
impossibilities were all they had to offer. 
There were some sixteen deep depressions 
on the proposed lines, and in the rainy 
season these could not be drained. 

“That, then, is your only reason?” Mr 
Spreckels asked. 

That was all, they said. 

“There is no other?” Mr. Spreckels 
made sure. “You don’t mind the differ- 
ence in cost ?” 

Not at all; they were sure. 

“Very well,” Mr. Spreckels said. “Then 
I have a solution. I will put drains on the 
present (cable) conduits, and keep them 
dry. I will keep them so dry that you 
will yourselves admit that they are dry. 
But, if I do that, I shall expect you to 
install the underground trolley in those 
conduits.” 
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They refused this proposition, and Mr. 
Spreckels told them why. 

“You haven’t given me your real reason, 
and I will continue to fight.” 

Then came Mr. Patrick Calhoun talking 
“business.” There were three meetings. 
The first was a general, pleasant chat at the 
Bohemian Club between Messrs. Calhoun, 
R. B. Hale, James D. Phelan, Rufus B. 
Jennings and others. They couldn’t get 
very far without Mr. Spreckels, so he was 
sent for, and Mr. Calhoun soon saw that 
Spreckels was the man. He was keen, firm, 
amiable, but not to be charmed or fooled. 
Evidently Patrick Calhoun made up his 
mind then to “ get” Spreckels, for, after the 
meeting, he asked for a second meeting with 
him alone. 

They met at the Canadian Bank and 
went to a private room in the Mercantile 
Club upstairs. After some preliminaries, 
Calhoun offered to modify his overhead 
trolley plans to this extent: he would except 
Pacific Avenue. That was the street on 
which Spreckels lived. Mr. Calhoun would 
leave the cable there for the present, at 
least, and, if he ever did apply electricity to 
that line, would use the underground con- 
duit. Mr. Spreckels understood the propo- 
sition perfectly, as his reply showed: He 
said that no concession to him or to his 
street could break his allegiance to the other 
property-owners. Mr. Calhoun went away 
disappointed. But he tried again. 

The third meeting was again in the 
Canadian Bank building, and Mr. Calhoun 
had a witness present, his brother-in-law 
and manager. Mr. Spreckels had none, so 
I must be careful. Mr. Spreckels says that 
Mr. Calhoun explained that he couldn’t put 
in conduits all over the city. But he could 
put in some, and he told where. Also, how- 
ever, he would tunnel the Powell Street hill 
and make Powell and Sutter the most 
valuable transfer-point in the city. 

“Is that because I own property at that 
point?” Mr. Spreckels asked. 

“Why, no,” Calhoun answered. 
you interested? I didn’t know that.” 

Besides this offer, Mr. Calhoun bid to 
remove street cars altogether from Pacific 
Avenue and take the parallel street, Broad- 
way. That would make Mr. Spreckels’ 
street more attractive, and as for the con- 
venience, Mr. Spreckels and his friends 
used automobiles and carriages. And Mr. 
Calhoun went on to tell Mr. Spreckels in a 
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very flattering way that he was the kind of 
man he wished to have with him and he 
suggested that Mr. Spreckels take a stock 
interest in the United Railways. Mr. 
Spreckels put the whole business aside with 
a reference to “people that didn’t live on 
Pacific Avenue and did not ride in automo- 
biles and carriages.” He was quiet about 
it, but he understood it. He was being 
offered personal inducements to betray the 
other property-owners with whom he had 
associated himself and of whom he was the 
leader; the price held out to him was 
expected to bribe him over to the side of the 
United Railways. 

“ Did you understand this to be bribery ?”? 
I asked Mr. Spreckels. 

“ Of course it was bribery,” he answered. 
“Bribes aren’t always offered in cash, and 
corruption isn’t confined to politics. Any- 
thing that tempts any man from what he 
thinks to be his duty, is corruption.” 

Mr. Spreckels resisted the temptation 
easily. He told Calhoun, as he told Cal- 
houn’s predecessors, that he would fight, 
and he went out and organized a company 
to build and operate an underground trolley 
line in Bush Street. That is the offense 
charged up to him by his fellow-capitalists 
now. At the time he proposed his scheme 
it was not regarded as bad. On the con- 
trary, it was spoken of as public-spirited. It 
was perfectly understood then that Rudolph 
Spreckels sought only to prove on Bush 
Street that the underground trolley was 
feasible. He expected to incur no loss; he 
must make the road pay to prove his point. 
But there was to be “no big money in it,” 
either. One of the terms stated in the 
papers and to be fixed in the franchise grant 
from the city, was an agreement that the 
city was to take over the plant at cost plus 
interest, at any time it pleased after the 
demonstration had been made. The scheme 
was conceived neither as a self-sacrifice nor 
as selfish; it was only a weapon made for a 
particular fight, the fight for the city beauti- 
ful as against Patrick Calhoun and divi- 
dends on the watered stock of the street 
railway company. 

But the earthquake knocked that weapon 
out of Rudolph Spreckels’ hand. The 
articles of incorporation were filed a day or 
two before the disaster of April 18, 1906, 
and Rudolph Spreckels, invited by Mayor 
Schmitz to join the Committee of Fifty that 
was to rehabilitate San Francisco and 
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govern it, at last, as it should be governed, 
by its best citizens in its own best interest, 
as a community of men and women—Mr. 
Spreckels left his company in the air and 
devoted himself to this bigger, finer task. 
And he was absorbed for a while. It was 
an inspiring spectacle, that of those fifty 
leading men leading a whole city of men and 
women in work for the common good. 
But Spreckels, as we noted in another 
article, was the first to see tnat the grafters 
smelt the graft and that the fifty, reduced to 
forty, caught the smell, whiffed, and dashed 
all together—low politicians, high financiers 
and dignified attorneys—for the graft. 
Herrin was on hand; Harriman came flying 
to the rescue and—to get his rails farther 
into the city. Calhoun came out to get, 
while the city was down, the franchise held 
up before, but “arranged for,’? and—he got 
it. But Rudolph Spreckels saw now that 
the fight wasn’t with Mr. Calhoun; and 
neither was it with Schmitz and Ruef. It 
was with some sort of a big, general condi- 
tion. So he went back to the big, general 
war he had planned with Heney and 
Burns—before the earthquake; before that 
franchise for Calhoun came up—his plan 
as outlined years before to his friends at 
lunch the day Ruef offered to lend him 
Organized Labor to knock out Organized 
Capital and seize a bond issue. Rudolph 
Spreckels went on with his plan for such an 
investigation and fight of the corruption in 
San Francisco as he had made and won in 
San Francisco gas. 

That’s Rudolph Spreckels’ story, in 
brief. Can you see the man? Stress has 
been laid upon his youth and his self- 
reliance, his fearless readiness to fight. But 
there is an amiability about the man that is 
very winning. He is hard, hard as youth, 
both in conflict and in his judgments of men. 
“ Are you with me?” he asked a friend, and 
when the friend began to “explain,” 
Spreckels cut him short: “Then you’re 
against me. That’s all I wanted to know.” 
And his friend didn’t like that; none of the 
men that know him do; Spreckels is so cold- 
blooded in opposition. But he is reason- 
able, most generous and even charming as 
an ally. When Heney’s friends learned 
that he was “with Spreckels,” they warned 
him. 

“Look out, Frank. You want to run 
yourself and all your own undertakings. 
So does Spreckels, and Spreckels will run 
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this prosecution of yours. He must domi- 
nate.” “I know,” said one banker; “I’ve 
gone into business schemes with him, but I 
never do now any more unless I’m willing 
to have him be the whole show. It’s safe 
to let him; he is a master manager; but I 
found out that if anybody opposed him, he 
would bust the scheme, you and himself 
rather than not have his own way.” 

So Heney expected to have trouble with 
Spreckels, and the two have clashed sharply, 
as only two such men can. But Spreckels, 
aggressive though he is, and positive, is 
not quick-tempered like Heney. He is 
serene and, when Heney storms, he waits. 
Heney is just and—he has humor. So 
Spreckels smiles till Heney laughs. Then, 
whoever is right, wins, and whoever is 
wrong, doesn’t care, for.there isn’t a petty 
trait in either of these men. If they ever 
fall out, it will be because they ought to, for 
the big difference between them is funda- 
mental. 

Heney is a democrat; Spreckels is an 
aristocrat, and an autocrat. Both of them 
have been too active all their lives to have 
thought out their philosophies to the defi- 
niteness of policy, and they should be able 
to go far together before they split. For 
they both are, and probably long will be, 
fighting what both of them detest, a rotten 
plutocracy, founded on class hate. But, 
by and by, when they come to build up 
where they have torn down, either Heney 
and Spreckels will go asunder or Spreckels 
will go on learning what Heney knows by 
heart. ; 

I say “go on” learning because I think I 
have never seen a man learn so fast as Mr. 
Spreckels has. That is why I believe in 
him. Since the first time I met the man, I 
have never doubted his integrity; nor the 
singleness of his unselfish purpose; nor his 
capacity to do great deeds. All the stated 
objections of his fellow business men to this 
business man in politics are silly and all 
their real objections are nothing but the 
symptoms of the corruption of the com- 
mercial mind and its class-conscious folly. 
The trouble with Mr. Spreckels is that he zs, 
like his critics, a business man and that his 
scheme for political reform is a business 
scheme. 

He believes that all men are divided into 
two classes: good men and bad men. Any- 
body who has thought about actual life 
knows that there is something in the plea of 
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railroad and public utility men, that they 
“have to” be bad; that there are certain 
businesses which no man can “succeed” at 
and be honest. But Mr. Spreckels has that 
great fault of the self-made man: he has 
learned not from the experience of others, 
but only from his own, and what he doesn’t 
know, isn’t known. He is unacquainted 
with the literature and the history of politics 
and government; he has no economic 
enlightenment at all. He is truly a prac- 
tical man, and his practical experience is 
exceptional. He knows that he, as a gas 


magnate, did not bribe anybody and that he. 


didn’t “have to.” If you call his attention 
to the salient fact that he didn’t make a 
“success” of gas; that he didn’t “finance” 
the company, but only managed it in the 
interest of the stockholders, he smiles. 

“That is all any public utility man 
should be allowed to do,” he says. 

So Mr. Spreckels proposes to put the 
bad men cf San Francisco in jail. But 
what then? What is to prevent the gener- 
ation of other bad men? 

There is where Mr. Spreckels thinks his 
scheme excels all others. He knows it 
won’t suffice to have Heney “put away” 
the few “bad men” Burns can catch. He 
knows that eternal vigilance is the price of 
good government. So he proposes, after 
this prosecution is over, to establish a per- 
manent bureau, a staff composed of an 
expert accountant, to keep watch of the 
city’s books, contracts, etc.; a detective to 
shadow forever the men in public office; 
and an attorney to receive, order, complete 
and present the evidence in court. This 
has been done before, but never mind; it 
has never been done as Rudolph Spreckels 
is proving that he means to do it. There 
may be some objection to spying, but Mr. 
Spreckels says such a watch is the common, 
everyday practice in banks and in other 
business. So let that pass. 

But what is to prevent Mr. Spreckels’ 
accountant from “selling out”; his detect- 
ive from “standing in”; his attorney from 
“taking perfectly proper fees” from other 
clients? The vigilance of Mr. Spreckels. 
He will watch his watchers. So it comes 
down, finally, to the character of Mr. 
Spreckels. That happens to be about as 
sound a foundation as any one man can 
furnish, but it is a one-man scheme. It 
isn’t democratic. The democratic theory 
is founded on the expectation that self- 
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government, by its very abuses, will tend 
gradually to develop in all men such a con- 
cern for the common good that human 
nature will become intelligent and consid- 
erate of others. That sounds almost 
Christian, and it isn’t business. In busi- 
ness the old autocratic practice prevails: one 
man is boss, and he runs everything and 
everybody. : 

That is why business men’s reform move- 
ments seek to abolish or subordinate the 
board of aldermen and to concentrate all 
power in the mayor. They want a good, 
responsible king. And if they would only 
elect men who would be king, they might be 
satisfied, but the “ good” business man they 
choose is usually of the sort that looks up to 
“big” business men; he has the prejudice of 
his class against the political boss, but when 
he discovers that this low-down politician is 
the mouthpiece of the high-up business 
men, he takes orders as well as the ordinary 
heeler. “Better,” says ex-Boss Buckley, of 
San Francisco, who tried him out. 

Business men ought to elect a “big” 
business man mayor. Rudolph Spreckels 
is the very type. He wouldn’t look up to 
any one and no politician, no matter whom 
he represented, could get Mayor Spreckels 
to “take program,” as they say in the West. 
But big business men “despise politics” 
and scorn officeholding; they are too proud, 
or something, to “appeal to the people,” 
and they have a class aversion to publicity. 
Mr. Spreckels, possessed of the virtues, has 
some of the faults of his class. He, too, 
despises politics; he told me he never had 
voted in his life; and he promises, with 
pride, not to take office. It is sometimes 
a duty to take office; it is as ridiculous 
for a citizen in a republic to boast that he 
won’t as it would be to announce with pride 
that he will not go to the front in time of 
war. As for the fine instinct of your sensi- 
tive gentlemen for privacy, criminals have 
that. And as for rendering an account to 
the people, somebody has to; and Mr. 
Spreckels lets Heney issue the statements 
of the prosecution: to the public. 

Now I have shown, I think, why business 
men should be for Rudolph Spreckels. 
Why haven’t I shown why real democrats 
should be against him? ‘There are two 
good reasons: one is that while he has some 
of the faults of his kind, he hasn’t all; he 
lacks those that are dangerous. The other 
is that he is getting over those that he has. 
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His original idea was to let whomsoever 
would nominate and elect whomsoever they 
pleased. But politics is interesting, and I 
noticed that Mr. Spreckels could not keep 
his hands off. He regretted it, but he had 
to help run the board of aldermen after the 
members confessed; and he had to help 
name a mayor when Schmitz was convicted. 
And in doing these things, he had to con- 
sider the wishes of the public, as he wanted 
to. Well, this was politics, and it was amus- 
ing to observe that Mr. Spreckels showed 
a native talent for the game. He says he 
won’t, but he will play it, as he should. 

And he will be boss. He thinks not, of 
course; he hates the word. We all do. But 
he will have the power. Since he is back 
of the prosecution, and will be back of his 
vigilantes, men do, and they will continue 
to, come to him for—advice. His advice 
may be good, and he may be, therefore, a 
good boss. But a boss he is and a boss he 
must be. But his scheme, like the whole 
idea of the San Francisco prosecution, is 
extra-legal and unsafe. 

Mr. Spreckels now, like any other boss, 
is working through agents: Heney, Lang- 
don, etc. They are doing well; they may 
do better; but they may do something that 
Mr. Spreckels would not have done. Mr. 
Langdon may become jealous of his pre- 
rogatives; the mayor may adopt a policy 
that is repugnant to Mr. Spreckels, and yet 
not criminal. Mr. Spreckels will see then 
that he can’t, and that he shouldn’t, carry 
out his ideas, no matter how good they are, 
except in a legal office where he has him- 
self the power and is, in his own person, 
responsible to the other citizens of the city, 
who should be free to elect or defeat him. 

That means going to the people, yes, but 
Mr. Spreckels has learned something about 
the people. When I first met and heard 
him talk about “ business,” I said: 

“ But, Mr. Spreckels, business won’t nelp 
you. You'll find, if you go far enough into 
this political corruption, that business graft 
is at the bottom of it. And when you 
touch that, your own class, the business 
men of San Francisco, will go back on you.” 

He smiled; he knew all that. But what 
he didn’t know, and what I saw him find out 
when his own class did go back on him, was 
that the people, yes, even Labor, would 
listen. Organized Labor, led by the same 
kind of selfish grafters that lead Organized 
Capital, held off like its capitalistic twin, 
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but the rank and file were reasonable and 
capable of some little self-sacrifice. And 
Mr. Spreckels’ personal experiences were 
private, with a few men. He won't 
address a crowd, but Heney does and he 
sees that Heney rarely fails to get a response 
from his juries and from “the masses” gen- 
erally. Well, the masses decide in this coun- 
try and their decisions are good, and the ` 
reason they are good is not because the 
people are better than their “betters,” but 
because they are disinterested. They are 
not in on any graft, so they can be fair. 

But the best hope of Spreckels lies in this 
rare trait: he has mental as well as moral 
integrity. He has class prejudices, but 
they take a peculiar form. A capitalist, he 
can see the beam in the eye of capital as 
clearly as he can the mote in the eye of 
Labor; and the only sense of class that he 
shows is in his real scorn for the working- 
man’s brick and the politician’s petty black- 
mail. He would let them go to get the big, 
real deviltry of his own class, which is the 
source of our corruption, political, business 
and labor, too. And he did. 

Mr. Spreckels was fair. He gave his 
own class a chance. He passed the word in 
business circles that he was going after 
grafters; that he knew business men were 
held up; he argued that they couldn’t like 
to be held up and, therefore, would un- 
doubtedly be glad to help expose and 
destroy the whole blackmail system. He 
invited the business men of San Francisco 
to turn state’s witnesses and help him “ get” 
the politicians. But no business man 
accepted his hospitality. They all “stood 
pat”; some of them went on being “held 
up” by the politicians who—did accept Mr. 
Spreckels’ invitation. For he sent it to 
them also. 

And when they turned state’s witnesses, 
there was clamor downtown. A strike was 
impencing, the carmen’s strike, and Spreck- 
els himself has suffered from Labor’s tyr- 
anny. “Everybody” wanted the unions 
smashed and Patrick Calhoun promised to 
smash them. No matter. A whole lot of 
leading business men, the very leaders of 
the city, were indicted for bribery or cor- 
ruption and Calhoun was among them. 
Spreckels “‘ went back on his class.” That’s 
what was said, and he was “cut”; his 
family was punished; his bank suffered a 
(rich depositors’) run. Spreckels was un- 
moved; he was getting publicity, but he 
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took it. He called at his bank; lunched 
at “the” Club; and he appeared constantly 
in court. He was following the evidence. 

This is all that is necessary. Let such a 
man as this—honest, fearless, young and 
open-eyed;—let Rudolph Spreckels but 
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follow the facts; they will teach him the 
truth, and, no matter what the truth may 
be, he will tackle it; and he will tackle it 
right or—quit. ! 

“ And Spreckels can’t quit,” Heney says. 
“I don’t say he won’t; he can’t.” 


IN THE DIFFERENT WORLD 
BY VENITA SEIBERT 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. BENDA 


CONCERNING THEOLOGY 


ELLEDA walked along the 
side alleyway praying fer- 
vently, “O God, please 


I want a slate pencil so 
bad. Please, please, God, 
let me find some money.” 

She walked with her eyes closed, opening 
them occasionally to look along the pave- 
ment; and when she reached the gate, there, 
shining up out of a crack, lay a brand-new 
copper cent. Velleda knelt down with a 
sudden awe upon her. She lifted the copper 
cent reverently, for God himself had han- 
dled it not a moment before. 

“Thank you, God,” she said softly, turning 
her face to heaven, where a few little white 
clouds looked as if they might just have been 
pushed aside. Then she sprang up and raced 
jubilantly back to Freddy and Isaac Shelby 
under the grape-arbor. Both of them were 
duly impressed by the miracle, and while 
Velleda went to buy a thick slate-pencil in a 
gorgeous gold dress, the boys paraded the 
alley and prayed, at first expectant, then 
impatiently, but God did not answer. 

“You let Velleda find one!” Isaac Shelby 
said accusingly, but after a whole hour of 
vain pleadings the two suppliants came to sit 
in the wheelbarrow with Velleda, whose new 
pencil was screeching triumphantly over her 
slate. 

“I don’t believe in prayin’ nohow,” said 
Isaac Shelby sulkily. 

“That’s because you didn’t get anything,” 
said Velleda with the complacency of virtue 
rewarded. “Maybe you didn’t deserve to 
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find anything. And maybe God just thought 
you hadn’t better.” 

“Then what’s the use of askin’, Pd like to 
know?” Isaac Shelby grew fierce and bold. 
Heaven appeared to be a long way off and 
he wantéd his say for once. “I don’t 
care!” he cried defiantly. “God ain’t 
fair! I wouldn’t want a feller to be a-beggin’ 
me when I knew all along I wasn’t a-goin’ 
to give him anything!” 

Freddy waited tremblingly for something 
dreadful to strike the bold Isaac, but as the 
sky remained blue and quiet he found 
courage to join the anarchist. “It’s true, 
too. Of course Velleda always takes His 
part, but it’s true, anyhow.” 

It was true. Velleda admitted it reluc- 
tantly. It seemed a dreadfully disloyal ac- 
knowledgment to make when there lay the 
slate pencil. She laid down her slate and 
looked up at the sky, and from its blue vast- 
ness there descended upon her a new meas- 
ure of the faith that scorns appearances. 

“Anyway,” she struggled for words, 
“somehow it is all right. . I know it is. 
Things just look so, but God ts fair—and 
everything—or—don’t you see—He couldn’t 
be God!” 

O argument true and unanswerable, the 
very bed-rock of faith, and altogether over- 
looked by the theologians! 

A June-bug buzzed by; instantly the 
instinct of pursuit awoke in Isaac Shelby and 
Freddy and theology was forgotten. Indeed 
it seldom troubled them, but to Velleda the 
thought of God was a very vital one. She 
tried to picture Him to herself, but it was 
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quite impossible. At Sunday-school when 
they were asked to describe their idea of 
God, one little girl said a great tall man 
with a long beard sitting on a marble throne, 
another said an angel bigger than all the 
rest, and another said a spirit in a white 
dress with a crown on his head and a gold 
harp in his hands, which Miss Annie said 
was the best answer of all. She was 
greatly disappointed in Velleda’s, who 
could only hesitate and describe poorly 
something white and dim with light 
shining in it. Velleda, as Miss Annie’s best 
pupil, felt deeply humiliated at her own 
inability to make a clear picture of God, 
she who could always make pictures of 
things she had never seen. 

Velleda was consumed by a great hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, but somehow 
it did not make her good. At times she 
was quite meek and patient, but generally 
it seemed the most essential thing in the 
world to have one’s own way and to 
demolish by the quickest means possible 
any objections thereto. She reasoned it out 
to herself: her mind was willing and oh, so 
anxious to be good, but her heart would lead 
her into bad ways, therefore she prayed 
nightly for the new heart of flesh that was 
promised to replace the wicked heart of 
stone. It is strange that even little babies 
are born with stony hearts. Why doesn’t 
God give them the right kind at once? It 
was all very easy in the Sunday-school 
books after that wonderful process, “a 
change of heart.” There was Hattie in “A 
Mind of My Own and The Mind of 
Christ,” she had been a most disagreeable 
girl, but oh, how sweet and saintly she 
became. Then there was Elsie Dinsmore, 
the gentle and beautiful Elsie who endured 
her father’s harsh treatment with such 
wondrous meekness; and poor Ellen who 
wept so patiently all through “The Wide, 
Wide World.” After an afternoon spent 
in this saintly company, Velleda was sure 
that it was useless to make any effort until 
her new heart arrived. 

It was in the night when one prayed, and 
in the churches, that one came nearest to 
God. Of course God lived in all the 
churches, for they were his homes as ordi- 
nary houses are the homes of people, but, 
strangely, there seemed to be more of God 
in some churches, particularly in Father 
Connor’s Church. Always on the first of 
May, Velleda went with Mary Virginia 
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Foley to see the May procession. Mary 
Virginia, on other days an ordinary snub- 
nosed little girl, was on this night a new 
creature, all clad in white, with shining eves 
and a wreath of flowers on her head. 

Mary Virginia’s mother paused at the 
church door to dip her finger in the holy 
water and make the sign of the cross, and a 
hush fell upon Velleda. They moved 
softly up the aisle. At the entrance to her 
pew Mrs. Foley knelt and crossed herself, 
then entered and sank upon her knees with 
forehead bowed upon her prayer-book to 
murmur some mysterious words, while 
Velleda, thrilled and shaken by the vastness 
and the dimness and the hushed silence of 
the church, gazed in awe at the brilliant 
altar, where many candles burned with star- 
like restlessness. 

Bye and bye the priest chanted and the 
people responded and the white-robed pro- 
cession came singing along the aisles, bear- 
ing on high a flower-wreathed Virgin, before 
whom the people bowed their heads in 
reverence. Velleda, too, bowed her head, 
knelt, and adored the Virgin. She came 
forth into the night with a mystic exaltation 
upon her, and Mrs. Foley whispered, “The 
Holy Mother smiled upon ye, honey. 
You’re meant to be a child of Mary.” 

How different it was at “our church.” 
There during the Sunday-school hour the 
children buzzed and sang and whispered in 
the pews; at half past ten there was a great 
chattering and putting on of wraps and 
rushing hither and thither; then the children 
departed, books were gathered up, the 
people began to arrive in little groups, the 
choir trooped in to their places, the minister 
stepped softly to his chair on the altar plat- 
form, silence fell. However, it was a little 
difficult to summon up at once a feeling of 
sacredness when one’s mind still retained a 
vision of Willie Brown astride the second 
pew front and Emma Watson pitching a 
song-book across the aisle to Ruth Smith. 

Not until the organ peal suddenly stirred 
the air like the brush of an angel’s wing did 
the feeling come. Even then it sometimes 
slipped away again in the excitement of 
watching the choir. Miss Irving wore such 
wonderful furry tails around her throat, Miss 
Hofman always had a secret to tell which 
appeared to be a funny one, and Mr. Steele’s 
collar had a most fascinating way of jumping 
up and down when he sang. Velleda lived 
in dread lest some day it should burst its 
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secret mooring and jump clear up over his 
head. 

However, on most occasions Velleda 
conscientiously turned her face from the 
choir. She gazed at a small strip of blue 
sky that showed above the lowered window 
and looked in on her like the face of God, 
and then the feeling came. At the end of 
the service when the minister lifted his hands 
and his last sweet words fell slowly through 
the silence,then, indeed, one was near to God. 

Sometimes on Sunday morning Velleda 
went with Grossmamma Wallenstein to the 
German Church. In Father Connor’s 
Church the keynote was mysticism, in 
Our Church sociability, here in the Ger- 
man Church it was solemnity. There were 
neither lights, nor flowers, nor statues 
throughout its vast expanse, severely simple 
were the walls, very somber the high-beamed 
ceiling of carved oak, and the black, carved 
altar held only one object, a great black 
book. There was no choir to interest one 
during tedious moments. The singers sat 
at the rear of the church high up in an 
invisible loft, whence their voices floated 
forth, the pure soul of music, bodiless and 
spiritual. 

The pulpit was a black and curiously 
carved box protruding from the wall to the 
right of the altar half way between floor and 
ceiling. The most exciting moment, for 
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which Velleda waited with anxious eyes 
trained upon the carved pulpit, came with the 
noiseless opening of the little door at the 
back, as if touched by a fairy’s wand, and 
the appearance of the preacher in his black 
robe. He lifted his hand and all the rows 
of solemn people arose and bowed their 
heads. 

The sermon was to Velleda the most 
interesting of all, although she understood 
not a word of it. In a deep bass voice the 
sonorous German phrases rolled forth, 
majestic sound waves that beat rhythmically 
upon the ear, and Velleda sat entranced. 
It was the feeling, not the meaning, that 
possessed one; the same feeling, with more 
of calmness and less of exaltation, that came 
when the solemn tides of the great organ 
rose and receded, or when hidden under the 
firebush one listened to the stern roll of 
God’s thunder deepening and dying. 

“T don’t know what words the feeling 
means, but I understand it with my heart,” 
said Velleda. “It makes me feel far off.” 

When the spell of the sermon was broken, 
a tall man, who had never been known to 
smile, thrust along the pews an uncanny 
black bag fastened to a long stick. Velleda 
dropped into the bag the nickel Grossmamma 
gave her. To have allowed the bag to pause 
before one without this ceremony would 
have been an unheard-of and most, humil- 
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She lay quietly upon the ground, shaken at long intervals by a belated sob 
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iating proceeding. Afterchurch, 
when they stood once more upon 
the front pavement, many old 
ladies in stiff black-silk dresses 
stopped to chat with Grossmam- 
ma and to inquire concerning 
the small “Enkelchen,” who 
was Velleda, looking up with 
grave eyes and catching here 
and there a few words of the 
rapid German. 

These three churches, with 
one other, represented Velleda’s 
experience. God was very differ- 
ent in each one, but this fact did 
not trouble her, although she 
thought aboutit often. In Gross- 
mamma’s Church Herr Dettman 
was called “the preacher,” in 
Mary Virginia’s Church Father 
Connor was called “the priest,” 
and in Our Church Brother 
Watts was called “the min- 
ister,” so it was equally 
proper that in Herr Dettman’s 
Church one feared God and 
in Father Connor’s one wor- 
shipped Him, and in Brother 
Watts’s one loved Him. 

After a time a fourth church 
was added to Velleda’s circuit. 
She went there occasionally with 
Janie Mason. Itwasvery much 
like Our Church, except that it 
had a great stained-glass window. 
Oh, the luxurious beauty of 
color! the richest of rose reds, 
the most ethereal of tender 
blues, the most marvelous pur- 
ples and lavender and topaz. It 
was a window to float one’s very 
soul away, like the organ peal, 
like the May procession, like the 
invisible choir. Velleda gazed 
and yazed until the angels 
seemed to be moving up and 
down on the slanting color rays 
as they did on Jacob’s ladder, 
and once after church she had 
slipped back to stand in that 
wonderful cascade of jeweled 
light and feel the magic of it 
enveloping her. - 

“There’s going to be a re- 
vival at our church this week,” 
said Janie Mason one afternoon. 
“God! Are You here, and not far off?” “There’ll be singing and 
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crowds of people. 
to-night, Velleda ? ” 

Yes, Velleda wanted to go. She and 
Janie and Freddy sat in a back pew and 
drank in the words of the revivalist. After 
the first night they went again and again, 
Freddy because he liked the lights and the 
people, Janie because her mother helped 
her with her sums when she went to church, 
and Velleda because she was drawn by an 
irresistible spell. 

The preacher was a small, thin man with 
a somewhat haggard face set with two 
burning jewels of eyes, a quiet, insignificant 
man ordinarily, but in the pulpit quivering 
with a strange electric force that issued 
forth in compelling gestures, in tones of 
irresistible sweetness, in lightning flashes 
from the hollow eyes, a fountain of emotion 
that played with a marvelous exhibition of 
power and died down into exhausted tric- 
klings when the hour was over. People said 
the Holy Spirit spoke through him, and 
crowds came to hear his message. It was a 
message of blood, the blood of Christ shed 
upon the cross, the redeeming blood that 
would wash away all sin. 

“Ye are sinners, all! Your sins are as 
scarlet, they are red as blood. Nothing in 
all the world can wash away those stains, 
those bloody stains of sin.” 

Velleda shrank and shivered in her pew 
in dumb protest. “Not me, oh, not me! 
I’m only a little girl!” 


Don’t you want to go 


But the preacher went on, “ Aye, even the | 


smallest child among you was born in sin 
and must be washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. Only blood can cleanse the scarlet 
stains of sin.” 

Velleda shuddered. There was a red 
mist in the air, ribboned and flowered hats 
became lurid stains, and the red sash about 
her waist burned like a zone of fire. She 
wanted to tear it off but could not bring her 
hands to touch it. 

“O ye stony hearts! Think of Christ’s 
agony, see him hanging on the cross, see the 
death-dew upon his lips, the thorns pressing 
into his brow, the wound bleeding in his 
side. Think you ye are innocentof this 
because it was so long ago? It was for you / 
His blood is upon your heads!” 

Velleda’s hands were gripping each other. 
“Not me, not me! J wouldn’t have hurt 
Jesus.” Ah, the gentle Christ who had 
been so cruelly used. She had cried over 
Him, she had put black marks upon all the 
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rabble in her picture of the crucifixion, she 
would have fought them all to save Him as 
she had fought the crowd of boys who were 
kicking the little dog. But the preacher’s 
eyes were upon her. 

“Every soul which does not acknowledge 
Christ crucifies Him afresh. Stand up, 
stand up, say you are His.” With one 
swift stroke he swept aside the curtain upon 
which he had painted these pictures of 
terror, and pointed to the Figure within, the 
Hope and Healing of all. His voice soft- 
ened to matchless tenderness. 

“Come, come unto Me, all ve that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest: No more doubts, no more struggles, 
no more weariness. God is calling, come 
home, come home, my child, come home! 
It is so simple, so easy, just stand up and 
say, Iam saved. Won’t you stand up, just 
for a moment? My brother, my sister, 
won’t you stand up?” 

Many rose to their feet, and Velleda, 
sitting still as stone, struggled within herself. 
She heard God calling, she yearned to 
answer, but to stand up, here before all the 
people. Yet she must, she must! 

Freddy was looking about him with frank 
curiosity as at a strange show of which he 
did not quite get the meaning, and Janie 
suddenly leaned over and whispered ex- 
citedly: 

“Oh, Velleda, that funny Davis girl with 
the crooked tooth is standing up right in 
front!” 

Velleda felt that she could not stand up 
before Janie and Freddy. Oh, but it 
weighed upon her. She walked home 
torn with the shame of it. She had refused 
to acknowledge Christ. She, too, was 
crucifying Him afresh. Long after every 
one else was asleep she prayed in agony. 

“O God, I want to be good, oh, I do, I 
do!” but God turned His face from her. 
He seemed to say, “Such a little thing to do, 
just to stand up, and you wouldn’t.” 

And so it was every night, the same 
struggle, the same miserable sense of 
failure and shame. During the day she 
was so irritable and God so far off that she 
knew she was growing into a hardened 
sinner. Then came the last night, and the 
preacher stretched out his arms and pleaded 
with that same wonderful power which 
once wrung from the Cesar-hating Romans 
hot tears of love and pity. He grew sim- 
pler and more fervent. 
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“I say unto you, hear, heed! God is 
calling! Do you hear His voice? Answer 
him, O wavering one! One step and you 
are saved. Come unto Him. Stand up, 
_O brother, sister, stand up now, now!” 

People were sobbing all over the church, 
many were pressing forward to the preacher, 
harassed souls, those who had lingered till 
the last, were rising here and there under 
pressure of the hypnotic spell, and in this 
tense, strained atmosphere, Velleda, a small, 
white-faced figure, rose and stood confessed 
before the multitude. The preacher saw 
her and cried out, “God, I thank Thee for 
the testimony of Thy lambs!” and Velleda 
sank bank trembling in every limb but full 
of peace. She was saved. She knew it. 
She could never be a hardened, wicked 
sinner again. Strung to the highest pitch 
of excitement and ecstacy, she pushed out 
of the church with the crowd and turned 
homeward. Freddy marched along in 
astonished silence, but at their own gate he 
recovered himself. Velleda felt his curious 
gaze upon her and a strange hotness 
flashed into her throat. 

“Don’t talk to me!” she said sharply. 

But Freddy’s retrospective ponderings 
were too strong to allow him to be silent. 
“What’d you go and stand up for, "Leda? 
You looked like a gilly.” 

And then—how did it happen? Velleda 
hardly knew. Her hand went up and gave 
poor Freddy a stinging blow in the face. 
It was so unexpected that Freddy could 
only hold his cheek and stare at her. 

“Oh! I guess you’re saved, ain’t your” 
he remarked, with concentrated scorn. 
Velleda stood a moment, panting and 
quivering, then she fled along the alley- 
way and through the back yard and flung 
herself upon the ground under the fire bush. 
The sobs seemed to tear themselves up 
from a great depth and shake her cruelly. 
She was a dreadful, wicked creature, a lost 
soul, a child of sin. How could she do such 
a thing? Oh, she was miserable, full of 
badness. And she had stood up! That 
was the inexplicable thing. She had done 
her part. Had God failed to do his? 

“I wanted to be good, oh, I meant to be 
good! And I stood up! And now I’m so 
wicked!” 

A long, long time it was until the pas- 
sionate turmoil exhausted itself. She lay 
quictly upon the ground, shaken at long 
intervals by a belated sob that hurried on 
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its way, an ineffectual straggler hastening 
to overtake the army of his brothers. 
Velleda pondered this search for God that 
gave her soul no rest, this imperative 
necessity for some divine anchorage upon 
which to hang the frail little web of her 
life. She had put out a tentative thread of 
gossamer, here, there; sometimes they had 
waved hopelessly in the void, sometimes 
they had found an anchorage. 

She thought of God in Grossmamma’s 
Church. He was a God principally for 
grown people. He was great and stern 
and solemn, and she so small and insig- 
nificant that His majestic gaze passed 
unseeing beyond her. In Our Church and 
in Janie’s there were strange ceremonies of 
blood between one and God, awful trage- 
dies of the cross that hid His face in a mist 
of agony. In Father Connor’s Church 
mysticism softened realism, flowers and 
candles and May processions formed a haze 
of beauty, incense shrouded the Cross, one 
felt upborne on mysterious wings near, 
very near, to God, and happy — but, yes, 
she knew it now, it was the same happiness 
she had felt when she stood up, when she 
had walked home through the night, and 
it had ended in this. It was a hazy, floating 
kind of happiness, it did not go deep down, 
it did not last. God must go deep down. 
O God! Where is God! 

A question of torture it was, but gradually 
the stillness of the night crept close and 
closer, something within her ceased to cry 
out and began to listen. There is nothing 
quite so full of things to listen to as silence. 
A strange, cool air stirred softly, it was like 
God’s breath, the leaves moved and mur- 
mured mysteriously, it was God whispering, 
the stars through all the vastness of space 
Igoked down with a steady, loving gaze, 
they were God’s eyes. Perhaps, oh, per- 
haps He was not so far off after all—the 
wind, the leaves, the stars—— Velleda 
crept out from under the fire bush, she 
laid her hands upon the rough, old trunk of 
the big chestnut tree, then she stood listen- 
ing, waiting, with her face upturned to the 
stars that shone beyond the dome of leaves. 

“God!” she called very softly, “God? 
Are You here, and not far off?” 

A loosened chestnut leaf fluttered slowly 
down, touched her cheek and rested there. 
When it slipped softly to the ground 
Velleda knelt and took it in her hands. 

“Tt is God’s sign,” she said, “ He is here.” 
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T was a gorgeously bright 


BY CHARLES 
A ip sunny day in early sum- 
mer. Yellow and red 


as honeysuckles peeped in at 
A the open window of a 
$) brightly papered nesting 
place of a room from the 
tasteful box on the ornamental fire-escape, 
and three tremendously happy golden 
canaries sang as if their hearts would burst 
with rapture from their golden cage just 
over the handsome bird’s-eye maple desk of 
Ned Merryfield, one time a bachelor but 
now a happy husband of a week. 

Dressed in a kimono of cherry blossom 
pink, his wife, Nelly, danced around the 
room filled with the joy of life. A week ago 
she had been living in a luxurious home 
with her parents, but she had thwarted their 
wills and run away to be married to Edwin 
Merryfield, who had nothing save expecta- 
tions from his exceedingly rich father. 


“ Oh, love,” said she, running over to him 
and imprinting a kiss on his incipient bald 
spot, “Iam just as happy as I know how to 
be.” 

“Well, dear,” said he, “then I would 
advise no one else to try to be as happy, for 
I know they couldn’t. I think, though, I 
am a close second, for I have you.” 

He turned as he spoke and catching her 
plump, soft, pink cheeks in his two strong 
hands he gave her a lover’s kiss. 

“I expect a letter from father to-day,” 
said he, “and Pm quite sure that he will 
tell me that he is glad I married you and 
that we may come and live with him until 
I get something to do.” 

“What do you intend to do?” said she, 
and burst into a fragment from the grand 
opera they had heard the night before 
(from orchestra seats). 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said he, laugh- 
ing gaily. “I can draw a little, I can write 
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a little, I can sing a little; but I have never 
done anything for money. Never had to, 
you see. As for going into business, that’s 
too hard work.” 

“Ugh,” said she, “how I hate business. 
Father was in business until he retired 
and mother never saw him except in the 
evening and Sunday. I want a husband 
who will be with me all the time. We 
shall celebrate our golden wedding in 
just fifty years, dear, and I want you to 
promise me that you will never leave me 
for more than three or four hours in all 
that time.” 

Just then the postman’s whistle sounded, 
and Ned rose and lifting his little wife in his 
arms he held her high above him as he 
promised. 

“I hope, my dear,” said he, as she 
pinched his face playfully, “that father will 
write, for I have just seventy-five cents in 
the world and we must live somehow. If 
he invites us to make his home our home I 
will use the seventy-five cents to wire him 
for money to pay our way there.” 

Nelly laughed infectiously. “Isnt my 
dear boy just a little bit improvident—isn’t 
that the word I want?” 

“I suppose it is, but what’s the use of 
being provident when I have you?” 

“And the canaries,” said the girl, going 
to the cage and chirping to the yellow 
songsters. 

Down one flight went Ned and the post- 
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man handed him a letter that bore the post- 
mark of his father’s town. 

Three steps at a time he raced up the 
stairs and sitting down in an easy-chair (the 
reckless souls had handsomely furnished 
their apartment with no thought of the 
future), he said: “It has come, dear, and I 
am almost sure that that rich father of 
mine is going to forgive you for not being 
the girl he had chosen for me.” 

“T hope so,” said Nelly, perching on the 
arm of his chair like a pretty bird. “I 
think I could like your father, dear, because 
he does look so like you.” 

“He’s a little sterner than I am, dearie,” 
said Ned, and then with his girl wife strok- 
ing his beautiful chestnut hair he opened 
the letter and read it out loud. It ran as 
follows: 

“Nep: I disown you absolutely, as I said I'd 
do if you married Ellen Marsh, You are no 
longer a son of mine and I will never help you to 
the extent of a single cent. 


Yours not at all, 
EDWIN MERRYFIELD.” 


“Oh, my dear Ned,” said Nelly, slipping 
off her perch and burying her golden head 
in her husband’s lap, “we will starve.” 

“I have seventy-five cents,” said Ned 
bravely, but the~future at that moment 
looked very black. And then both caught 
sight of the fragrant honeysuckles, glorified 
by the sun, and the three beautiful canaries 
broke into ecstatic song, and Ned, rising, 


Nelly sat on a stool at his feet and admired her brave young husband 
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brought his hand down on his leg and said: 

“Tam young and the world is before me. 
My father made a fortune with no capital to 
begin with but a broken shovel and high 
spirits. I will write a story.” 

Nelly danced around the room, clapping 
herhands. “I 
knew it would 
come out all 
right,” said 
she. “Oh, 
I’m so proud 
of you. Have 
you any writ- 
ing paper?” 

“Not a bit, 
but I have 
seventy-five 
cents and I will 
buy paper, 
pens, ink and 
pencil, and 
perhaps I will 
illustrate the 
story as well 
as write it.” 

“Oh, how 
splendid!” 

Pride was in 
every linea- 
ment of the 
beautiful child- 
wife, and she 
hugged hand- 
some Ned to 
the point of 
suffocation be- 
fore she would let him begin his career. 

A half hour later the sun was shining in 
at two windows, the honeysuckles were 
sweeter than ever, and the three canaries 
were singing to beat the German band that 
was playing merry music in the street out- 
side. 

And Ned sat at the desk and wrote his 
first story. Sheet after sheet fell on the 
floor just as they used to do in Walter 
Scott’s time, and Nelly sat on a stool at his 
feet and admired her brave young husband 
who had taken up the struggle of life so 
heroically. 

“ May I read it?” said Nelly. 

“ Yes, dear,” said he, a writer’s nervous- 
ness struggling with his love for her, “but 
please don’t talk again or you will put to 
flight all my ideas. And don’t criticise it 
harshly.” His busy pen ran over the page 


“ They say Christy and Gibson draw every day” 
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as the white-hot thoughts gushed from 
brain to willing hand. t 

“My love, do you think I would ever 
criticise a single clever word that you wrote ? 
I know beforehand that it will be the best 
story I ever read. Did you ever write any- 
thing before ?”’ 

“Only let- 
ters to my 
friends, dear, 
but I have 
studied human 
nature for 
nearly a year.” 
A scowl dark- 
ened his brow. 
“And now I 
hope my pet 
will not talk, 
because I must 
concentrate or 
else the story 
will never sell, 
and then we 
would starve 
and starving is 
so painful.” 

“Goose!” 
laughed the 
merry girl and 
ran to the win- 
dow to smell 
the honey- 
suckles. Then 
she poured out 
fresh water for 
the canaries 
and sat down at her husband’s feet, re- 
solved to be as still as a mouse in order 
not to spoil the masterpiece that he was 
forming so swiftly. 

For two hours Ned wrote, and as it was 
his first story there was no rehashing of his 
old ideas. It was imaginative and told of 
life among the East Siders. He knew very 
little about them, but he knew there was a 
good market for such stories and so he gave 
his imagination free rein and wrote like one 
possessed. 

Then when the story was finished he 
looked at the beautiful being who had been 
reading the sheets as they fell and said, 
“ Dear, how do you like it? Has it merit ?”’ 

She waited until she had read the last 
sheet which he had just thrown down and 
then she said, “I think it is the best story I 
ever read.” 
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“Do you really?” said he, feeling that 
praise from his wife was praise indeed. 

“I certainly do,” said she, very gravely. 
She felt that in a way she too had helped 
him create it. She knew as little of the 
East Siders as he did. 

“Do you think it will sell?” said he. 

“Why, of course. Where will you show 
it first?” i 

“To the leading magazine. Now, dear, 
be quiet once more and I will rewrite it.” 

“You'll do no such thing. Yov’ll send it 
just as it is. It couldn’t be improved.” 

“I believe you are right, little one,” said 
Ned, taking his young wife up in his arms 
and tossing her in the air before he kissed 
her. 

The canaries sang, the luscious honey- 
suckle scented the sunny air, and the cool 
breezes of early summer breathed through 
the apartment where dwelt so much happi- 
ness. 

“ How do you know so much about those 
poor people, Neddy, dear?” 
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One of Ned’s $50 Fast Side sketches! 


“Imagination, my love. They say 
Shakespeare never went to Italy, and yet in 
his opera of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ that we 
heard last night think how true to Italy it all 
was.” 

“Yes, love, only I think that Shake- 
speare didn’t write the opera. He wrote the 
play from which the opera was made.” 

“That doesn’t injure my point in the 
least. I believe you are right, but the point 
is that imagination sees through walls and 
across seas. Imagination——” 

He broke off suddenly. 

“Shall I illustrate it?” 

“Oh, to be sure. You'll get more then, 
won't you?” 
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“Yes, I suppose I will.” 

“I didn’t know you could draw, Ned, 
dear.” 

“ One never knows what he can do until 
he tries,” said the sanguine young fellow. 
“T used to do caricatures at college that 
everyone said were pretty bad, but I don’t 
think they knew what they were talking 
about.” 

“Of course they didn’t,” said she indig- 
nantly. “Do make a lot of drawings. The 
more you make the more you'll get, won’t 
you? They say Christy and Gibson draw 
every day.” ; 

“I think I’ll do a dozen,” said he. 

He sharpened a pencil and full of enthu- 
siasm he began the work of illustrating the 
story he had just written. 

“Can you talk while you’re drawing?” 
said his wife, standing at his side and 
watching with admiration the funny little 
East Siders that seemed to drop from his 
rapid pencil. 

“Yes, I don’t have to concentrate as I do 
when I’m writing. It is easy to draw!” 


* He felt that he had been writing for years— 


so much of himself had he put into his 
work. 

“They don’t really look like East Siders, 
but they are awfully funny and they're so 
delightfully sketchy. They don’t look as 
if you’d been horribly conscientious about 
them. They’re so spontaneous.” 

“Do you know, dear,” said Ned, not 
seeming to have heard her remarks,“ if they 
don’t take this story I’m going down to 
Keith’s to see whether I can get an engage- 
ment to sing ballads.” 

“T didn’t know you sang ballads,” said 
she. 

“I don’t, but they’re easy to learn. Don’t 
you think I have a good stage presence?” 

“You could stand before kings,’ said 
she, unconsciously quoting something she 
had heard somewhere. 

“Well, I don’t suppose there’ll be many 
kings there, but at least I have several 
strings to my bow. We won’t starve.” 

In less than an hour he had done twelve 
illustrations and then he put on his hat, and 
while his wife made a funny little package of 
the illustrated story he washed his hands, 
whistled gaily to the canaries, sniffed the 
honeysuckles and looked buoyantly out at 
the fleecy clouds flecking the deep blue June 
sky. 

“Well, dear, you may expect me in an 
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hour. But wait; let’s 
have some lunch be- 
fore I start.” 

He looked at his 
watch. “It is one 
o'clock. I imagine 
most of the editors 
will still be out to 
lunch. We’ll go too 
and [ll blow in my 
last penny on it. It 
won't be more than a 
bite, my dear.” 

“Oh, won?t it be ro- 
mantic and bohemian, 
dear?” said Nelly 
with a delicious little 
wriggle of her body. 
“Oh, I’m so .glad I 
married you. And 
I’m so glad your 
father cut you off be- 
cause it brought out 
all that was big and 
noble in you. I think 
those are the best 
illustrations I ever 
saw. You'll prob- 
ably rival Gibson himself before very long.” 

“Yes, only it’s easier to do East Siders 
than it is to do handsome girls—like you, 
for instance.” 

In a few minutes they were tripping down 
the stairs like a new Paul and Virginia and 
were soon seated in a picturesque and ex- 
ceedingly bohemian lunch room where they 
spent their last cent. Then Nelly, full of 
life and hope, ran back to her canaries and 
her honeysuckles and Ned bent his steps to 
the editorial rooms of one of the leading 
magazines. 

“Yes, he is in and will see you if you'll 
wait a few minutes.” 

“My time is very precious,” said Ned. 
“ Tell him he’d better see me now.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the boy and de- 
parted with the message. 

In a minute he came back and said, 
“ Follow me, please.” 

Ned followed him to the editorial rooms 
and saw an intellectual-looking man talking 
to a lady who was rising to go. 

“I’m sorry we can’t take it, but we are 
only taking what we are positively com- 
pelled to accept.” 

He bowed the lady out and then shook 
hands with Ned. 
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Where they spent thetr last cent 


“ Haven’t we met before?” said he. 

“ Never,” said Ned shortly. He did not 
want to hold any more conversation than 
was necessary. He had come to sell his 
story, not to exchange reminiscences. 

The Edwin Merryfield of set purpose 
who was in the editorial room was a 
different fellow from the genial, loving hus- 
band of the honeysuckled, canary-haunted 
bower. 

“T have here a story which I have myself 
illustrated.” 

“Oh, will you leave it?” said the editor, 
fumbling among his papers to show that he 
was busy. 

“You evidently don’t understand the 
circumstances,” said Ned. “This morning 
my father absolutely cut me off. I am 
newly married. I intend to live. I have 
written this story and illustrated it myself 
and I want it read—now. If not by you 
then by one of your rival editors.” 

The editor saw that he was dealing with 
no ordinary man and he motioned Ned to 
a seat and began to read. Sheet after sheet 
dropped from his hand and in half an hour 
he had finished the story. 

“Tt’s a good story. The public is inter- 
ested in the submerged tenth.” 


The editor saw that he was dealing with no ordinary man and 
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“ That is not the point,” said Ned coldly. 
“Do you accept it?” 

The editor hesitated. 

“Yes, we will take it.” 

“Good. Now will you look at the pic- 
tures?” 

“I don’t think we would care to illus- 
trate it,” said the editor. 

“Well, I don’t care to divorce it from its 
illustrations,” said Ned calmly, reaching 
for the manuscript. “I will take it to some 
editor who wishes to have a harmonious 
whole.” 

“ Let me see the pictures,” said the editor, 
realizing that this was no ordinary man who 
sat in front of him. 

He took the pictures and looked at them 
one by one. 

“ They are unusual,” said he. 

“Certainly. It is unusual for me to 
draw,” said Ned proudly. “Well, my 
time is limited. Do you wish them?” 

“I will take them. Now if you will ex- 
cuse me I'll be glad to see you some other 
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Ned rose. 


began to read 


time. I have all this correspondence to 
attend to.” 

“ TIl be gone in a few minutes,” said Ned, 
in a more pleasant tone of voice because he 
was glad to have sold the story, “but you 
have forgotten the most important thing. 
I wish to be paid for my work. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. You have 
bought my story and my pictures and 
yet you would send me away without 
payment. Is that just? Is'that the way 
you would buy a horse? I must have my 
money at once or I will carry the story 
and the pictures to a rival establish- 
ment.” 

The editor saw thathe was dealing with no 
ordinary man and he rang for a boy. 
While the boy was coming he said, “ How 
much do you think we ought to pay vou? 
Would a cent a word be enough for the 
story and three dollars apiece for the pic- 
tures? That is what we ordinarily pay. 
It would be about sixty dollars.” 

Ned thought rapidly. Sixty dollars would 
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be soon spent at the rate at which he and 
his wife preferred to spend it, and he might 
not care to write another story for some 
time. : 

“What do you pay your star contribu- 
tor?” 

“Ten cents a word,” said the editor, 
“ but——” 

“ And your star illustrator ?”’ 

“Fifty dollars a picture for that size. 
But——” 

“ And you were going to put me off with 
the beggarly pittance of a cent a word and 
three dollars a picture,” said Ned, his color 
rising. ‘ My work is worth as much to me 
as kipling’s or Gibson’s work is to them. 
There are 3,000 words in my story. That 
will be three hundred dollars; and there 
are twelve pictures; that will be six hun- 
dred more. Let me tell you en passant 
that I think artists have a cinch. It did 
not take me as long to draw the pictures as 
it did to write the story. Kindly have them 
draw me a check for nine hundred and I 
will go at once. Otherwise I’ll have to 
take mv wares to a rival establishment. 
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You gave me a speedy reading and I am 
eminently fair. I would rather you had 
the story than another. But I am not a 
sentimentalist. Please decide at once.” 

Nine hundred dollars for an East Side 
story seemed a good deal to pay, particu- 
larly as Edwin Merryfield was a new name, 
but the editor saw that he was dealing with 
no ordinary man, and when the boy came in 
response to his call he said to him: 

“Take this order to the cashier and bring 
me the money at once.” 

A few minutes later the boy came back 
with a large roll of bills and asked Ned to 
count them and let him know if it were all 
right, as no mistakes could be rectified after 
leaving the establishment. 

“Tt is quite right,’ said Ned. He had 
always been used to carrying large sums of 
money before he had married Nelly, and it 
was no trouble at all for him to count nine 
hundred dollars. 

“T would like you to accept this ten-dol- 
lar bill,” said he generously to the boy. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the boy, smiling. 
“This is most unusual.” 


“I could only make him give me a beggarly nine hundred for it” 
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The lad took the money and went away, 
and then Ned, taking a fifty-dollar bill, 
said to the editor, “I beg of you to accept 
this.” 

“Sir,” said the editor, reddening, “you 
mean well, but this is the magazine that first 
exposed the wickedness of Wall Street, and 
what you have offered me is nothing less 
than a ‘rakeoff.’ Invite me to lunch some 
time if you wish to but never tempt me that 
way again.” 

Ned shook hands with the editor. 
are a good fellow,” said he. 

Then he pursued his way toward home 
with a light heart. On the way he passed 
Keith’s. 

“Shall I stop in and have my voice 
tried?” said he to himself. “No, it will be 
time enough to do so when our money is 
exhausted. It is awfully easy to make a 
living. This money ought to last us a good 
month if Nelly is economical, and then I 
will write another story or sing a ballad or 
perhaps paint a scene for a theater. What 
man has done man can do, and I am a 
man.” 

He ran up the stairs, four steps at a time, 
and burst into the room. Nelly was sing- 
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ing a merry song and accompanying herself 
on a mandolin and the canaries were 
mutely listening. The honeysuckle still 
scented the airand the sun was peeping in at 
the third window. All the breezes sang of 
love and the world seemed young. 

“I know you sold it,” said Nelly, laying 
aside the mandolin, “from the look of your 
face. I hope you got plenty for it. It was 
certainly the best story I ever read.” 

“T could only make him give me a beg- 
garly nine hundred for it,” said Ned. 

Nelly’s face fell. “And how much did 
you get for the pictures, my love ?”’ said she, 
coming to him and twining her arms 
around his neck. 

“That included the pictures, my dear,” 
said he. 

“They cheated you shamefully, my 
dear,” said she. “Gibson gets a thousand 
dollars for every one of his pictures. But 
never mind,” she added, upheld by her 
beautiful optimism. “ You can draw more 
and we'll be very economical and make this 
last at least a fortnight.” 

She looked lovingly into his eyes. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you aren’t a horrid 
business man.” 
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AHAT ever made her adopt 
@) the stage fora profession 2” 
% murmured Miss Nance 
Delancey, with a supercil- 
ious sigh, less in the tone 
of one asking a question 
than hinting at a dispar- 
agement,—as if the poor stage, with a 
capital S, was very much a sufferer by the 
recruit. Moreover, she was talking to Carl 
Carlton, the good-looking juvenile man, 
who had thus far proved impervious to her 
frankly offered opportunities for flirtation, 


and she wanted to find out what might or 
might not be his predilections in another 
quarter. 

“Whom do you mean by ‘her’??? sug- 
gested he, with baffling amiability. 

“Why, Jane Duke, of course.” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure; but it might be 
interesting to hear her explain. Oh, Miss 
Duke! Come here a minute?” 

As the genuinely young, fresh-faced and 
laughing Jane drew obligingly near, Miss 
Nance Delancey put on the arch little stare 
that is recommended by beauty culturists 
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to eradicate wrinkles. She always secretly 
dreaded a daylight comparison with Jane’s 
smooth fairness. Nance had mounted un- 
willingly but inevitably into the thirties,— 
that perilous platform where a leading 
woman, if she be lucky, may poise as a 
“ girl” for at least ten years, or may wretch- 
edly topple into the class of “old women” 
and stay there. Nance was courageously 
holding on by the balustrades. She was 
fascinatingly pretty by night—but went 
veiled by day. 

“ What seems to be the difficulty here?” 
cried out Jane, flashing an untroubled 
glance from one to the other. 

“ Miss Delancey wants to know why you 
went on the stage,” said Carlton, with a 
masterly shift of responsibility. 

Nance nodded a charming acceptance. 
She was willing to take even responsibility 
from Carlton, if she could get nothing else. 

“Why did you, dear?’’? she queried 
sweetly. “Yet I can make a good guess. 
It was‘ Art for Truth’s sake.’ ” 

“Not much it wasn’t,” denied Jane 
coolly. “It was‘ Plug, for Dough’s sake.’ ” 

Carlton snorted ap- 
preciatively, but Nance 
looked grieved. 

“It is just that sort of 
talk which injures the 
profession. We should | 
strive to have our speech 
uphold the dignity of | 
the stage,” she said. In F 
passing, it might be 
mentioned that speech 
was the only unshattered | 
means left to Miss De- | 
lancey for the “ uphold- 
ing” purpose. “ Wehave 
to sacrifice our personal 
prejudices. Our own 
names must go, if they 
are not sufficiently pretty. 
You, my dear, would 
have done well to change 
your (pardon me) extremely ugly one for 
a Name more sweetly sounding.” 

“Think so?” demanded Jane, unvexed. 
“I sat up several nights to invent it. 
Where’s it chipped ?”’ 

“Oh, is it assumed? I never would have 
dreamed it!” 

“Nor I,” agreed Jane heartily; “that’s 
why I lifted it down for mine.” 

“But why ‘Jane’ ?” 
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“Why not? Its neat and brief. Has 
no ends sticking out. And ‘ Duke’ is im- 
mense; it hints of wealth and prosperity 
and acres, with a coronet or two thrown 
in? 

“Mav I ask what is vour real name?” 

“ Certainly you may!” cried cordial Jane, 
vouchsafing no further. ; 

“What is it?” pursued Nance, angry but 
undeterred. 

“ Dede Devere.” ' 

“ Oh, why didn’t you keep it so on the 
bills!”? gushed Nance, yet sadly, as if the 
oversight had adequately “ queered’’ Jane’s 
career forever. 

“It had too sing-songy a sound; too 
‘lance-deprancy’ for me! ” 

Carlton reluctantly ironed his face into 
immobility. Jane had not a spark of 


maliciousness in her composition. She was 
just a happy-go-lucky gabbler. Like a 
colt, she was joyous, not vicious. Out of 


sheer exhilaration she took every fence she 
came to. 

Nance was not without tactics. 
laughed, and said calmly: 


She 


“ Miss Delancey wants to know why you went on the stage” 


“What a funny woman you arel”? 

Glancing at Jane’s diminutive youth, 
Carlton observed gravely: 

“Have you really reached a sufficient 
stage to earn the honorable title of 
‘woman’ ?” 

“I don’t mind ‘woman,’” said Jane, 
never nonplussed. “Id much sooner be a 
young woman than an old girl”? 

This, Nance refused to hear. 
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“Do vou know where Studheim is?” she 
asked of Carlton. 

Studheim was the manager. 

“Sorry, but I haven't an idea,” observed 
Carlton with regretful-eved frankness. It 
is much better to be without ideas than to 
furnish information that a man who is being 
asked about by one woman is assiduously 
paving attention to another. Studheim 
Was auto-ing a charming chorus girl. Carl- 
ton well knew it; but among professionals 
it is the very bulwark of friendship not to 
know what your neighbor is up to. 

“Well, Pl try to find him. I want to 
speak to him about my dressing-room.” 

She turned and left them. 

“Walks as if she had money, doesn’t 
she??? murmured Carlton, watching the 
retreat. “ Dresses like it too. She must 
cost * Mr. Nance’ a pretty extra penny!” 

“tMr. Nance’? ” said Jane darkly. “Ts 
she a married woman?” 

“She was, vesterday,” said Carl warily; 
“I don't know about to-day.” 

“Doesn’t it last long?” 

“ Oh, from one minute to the next,” con- 
ceded Carl generously. “She’s got ‘till- 
death-do-us-parts’ scattered all over the 
United States.” s 

“And yet she keeps angling for a man 
right straight along!” cried Jane indig- 
nantly, adding with the stern outspoken- 
ness of raw youth, “and she’s after you, 
too, as hard as she can go!” 

Pleased by a vibrating resentment in her 
fresh voice, Carlton nevertheless appeared 
to hug her allegation to his heart. 

“Is she?” he asked happily. “Won’t it 
be jolly when she gets me!”’ 

* When’? ” accused Jane. 

“Jf, he amended graciously. 

“Ive hung around this back door all 
I'm going to,” announced Jane. 

The entire company, arrived in town but 
an hour ago, had paid their compulsory 
visit to the theater, had examined the dress- 
ing-rooms assigned to them, and were 
lingering for possible managerial directions 
or for probable mail. 

“ And,” agreed Carlton. “Let’s go back 
to the hotel.” Chummily taking her arm, 
he shook an emphatic finger at the sur- 
roundings and asked, “Got your bearings? 
or will we find you to-night, ten minutes 
before your cue, wandering downtown 
around the post-office or the jail hunting 
for the stage entrance?” 
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“Oh, that was when I was new,” ex- 
plained Jane easily. The statement was 
evidently history. “Ive gained my sixth 
sense now, that homing instinct by which I 
can steer straight to the back door, immedi- 
ately upon arriving at a town—withvut 
asking a question too. Do you know how 
I do it? I locate the theater by our photo- 
graphs, then I dive down the nearest alley, 
glare around for the only door with an elec- 
tric light bulb over it—and that’s it.” 

“Thats it,” corroborated Carlton. 
“ And we're due to hunt it again in less than 
two hours, so we’d better choke down some 
supper.” 

They walked to the hotel. 

“Kind of clean little town, isn’t it?” 
asked Jane, giving it a polite but brief 
glance. “What’s the name of it?” 

“What if Allentown heard you!” 

“Oh, Allentown.” 

“Don’t you ever know where you are?” 

“Never. What’s the use? We blow in 
one morning and out the next. Why 
bother?” 

“Do you know what we play to-night?” 
asked Carlton sarcastically. 

“Sort of: though we’ve played it only 
three months. Honor bright, I’m awfully 
glad I began-my career in the legitimate. 
Shakespeare’s a colossal education. I 
don’t do a thing but make up for a page and 
stand like a stiff beside Studheim’s throne, 
but just hearing the beautiful speeches up- 
lifts me.” - 

Carlton put out a level hand and meas- 
ured her height. 

“You'll stand considerable uplifting 
still,” he commented. 

“Shakespeare’s stuffed cram-full of 
things I always thought were in the Bible,” 
mused Jane. 

“Do you say everything that comes into 
your head?” pleaded Carlton with patient 
sadness. f 

“No,” said Jane pointedly, “or you 
wouldn’t be half so friendly.” 

“This parts us,” said Carlton firmly, and 
they sought their respective rooms. 

When Jane reached the theater that 
night she was, as usual, ten minutes late, 
but, also as usual, unflurried. She merely 
dabbed on her make-up a trifle more care- 
lessly than was its due and jumped into her 
doublet and hose more hastily, arriving at 
the wings very much lovelier and long 
before the others who had been there on 
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time. She had all the maddening aplomb 
which is the curse of a novice, and did not 
acknowledge to a “nerve” in her body. 
Her colleagues, truer artists, as they ap- 


peared from their dressing-rooms, were in a- 


state of nervousness bordering upon panic. 
Jane grinned at them serenely, yet she ad- 
mittedly envied them and was aware that 
not till the same pale fright should descend 
upon herself would she be the artist of her 
ambition. 

Studheim, strikingly handsome in his 
kingly guise, was on the verge of ridiculous- 
ness, constantly primping his lips, smooth- 
ing his curls, adjusting his ermine, and 
smiling his radiant property-smile at noth- 
ing. He was an Israelitish young New 
Yorker, with plenty of money and plenty of 
brains, too, but none for Shakespeare, as 
often happens—and he was confiding to his 
troupe that he intended next season to star 
in an etcentric part better suited to the 
public—that is how he put it. He held 
audibly to the opinion that he was the best 
Shakespearean actor of to-day. 

“You'll all have an opportunity to show 
your talents in another direction,” he said. 
“You too, Miss Duke. I’ve cast you for a 
dandy part, small but ‘fat.’ And you’ll 
have a chance to study me in a new rôle. 
You’ve never seen me do farce-comedy, 
have you?” 

“Yes, I have,” contradicted Jane, “I’ve 
seen your Macbeth.” 

The palsied silence which fell was, for- 
tunately for Jane, broken by the sudden 
music of the orchestra, which like a magi- 
cian’s charm transformed them immedi- 
ately into dwellers of the past. Even Jane 
sobered and strove to remember a few bits 
of “business” she was overapt to forget till 
secing Studheim from his kingly throne 
glare at her. 

But no matter how good her resolve, cir- 
cumstances generally found her in disgrace. 
As to-night, in the throne scene, at the very 
psychological moment of the stagy pause 
and silence with which Studheim prefaced 
his most telling speech, the awe was rent 
and scattered by a smothered cackle of ill- 
placed mirth—from Jane, of course. 

“Pipe the throne,” she whispered, nudg- 
ing the earl next her. The earl looked, and 
guffawed. A prince and a few lesser nobles 
did the same. Upon the gilded rungs of 
the royal seat some domestic stage-hand 
who evidently ‘“housekept” behind the 
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scenes had hung a pair of modern and 
bargain-countery red socks to dry. 

“Two for five,” hissed Jane, sending off 
the few who had so far behaved themselves. 

Thundering from his eminence, Studheim 
soon had control of the scene again. 

Jane judged it pretty good policy tem- 
porarily to disappear when the drop fell. 
Studheim had a quick change to make and 
dared not take the time to hunt her. When 
he was safely immersed in the majestic 
current of the second act, Jane came out of 
retreat and amiably ambled among her 
friends. She had the social instinct and 
could not be crushed for long at a time. 

“Whose reputation is going now?” she 
asked, insinuating herself into a conversa- 
tion between Carlton and Nance, and seat- 
ing herself boyishly on a convenient bier. 

Nance was perilously beautiful o’ nights. 
Carlton had excusable admiration in his 
fine eyes. 

“I’m so sorry for you, my dear,” sighed 
Nance, glancing at her most sadly; “it must 
be shocking to have to wear so immodest a 
garb.” 

“Immodest?” queried Jane, tilting up 
her tiny feet to eve her boyish slimness from 
toe to sash. 

“However, if my contour offends you,” 
continued Jane kindly, “ PI cover it.” She 
took the white pall from the bier, in reality 
an ample linen sheet, and draped it around 
her like a ghostly cloak. 

Gabbling, she was still sitting this way, 
when Studheim hurriedly sought her. He 
was harmlessly full of trouble of the pres- 
ent, not the past. 

“We are short-handed for guests in the 
audience chamber, Miss Duke,” he said, 
“and I want you to go on to fill up. No 
business—just walk up and down, at the 
back, with the others. Go as you are,” he 
ordered, referring to the fact that she need 
not dress as a woman but could keep on her 
page’s suit. 

“Just as I am?” gasped Jane, em- 
phasizing the sheet by extending it. 

“Just as vou are, I said!’? was his testy 
rejoinder. He had seen but the doublet 
and hose. 

“All right,” said Jane resignedly. 
“Shakespeares a rum go from start to 
finish.” 

She therefore convulsed an audience and 
petrified a stage by stalking pensively up 
and down a ducal audience chamber, 
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among brocaded nobles, clad in the eye- 
smiting simplicity of a palpable sheet. 
Coming off, so innocent was her con- 
science that she never so much as dodged 
when the furious Studheim hurled himself 
at her. 
“What do you mean—you! by wearing 


“ Don't you dare swear at me!" she menaced 


this confounded thing?” he demanded, 
tweaking it from her shoulders. 

Jane promptly ceased from being a hire- 
ling, and she flashed him such a look of 
regal womanhood that he tardily regained 
his manners. 

“Don’t you dare swear at me!” she 
menaced passionately, “nor touch me, 
ever!” Her little fingers clung uncon- 
sciously around her page’s dagger quite as 
if she were ready to put it into him. “I 
only did what you told me, and if it’s 
wrong it’s you who are to blame and J who 
ought to be swearing!” 

All the listeners held their breath at this 
tirade, for Studheim was king off and on. 
His glare changed to grudging admiration. 

“ By Jove, you’re fresh, aren’t you?” he 
demanded. 

“ And you don’t like them that way, do 
you?” asked Jane, who had swiftly recov- 
ered her nonchalance. She cast a flickering 
glance in the direction of the clever Nance, 
who was standing slightly in the distance 
and soulfully observing Studheim with 
politic adoration. 
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With policy as evident though manifested 
differently, Jane flew without waiting -for 
reply. 

“The finest thing about Shakespeare,” 
she confided to her silent dressing-room, “ is 
that he don’t require the entire cast to line 
up, all a-simper, in the last act. I’m 
through for to-night.” 

She rapidly packed 
her trunk, leaving out 
a red tunic in a state of 
obvious unrepair. 

“Tl spangle the 
beast in the -train, to- 
morrow,’’ she said 
meditatively, cramming 
it into her hand-satchel. 
“T’m too tired to-night. 
Me for the downy at 
once.” 

Reaching the hotel, 
she found that the 
sleepy parlor-maid had 
remained on duty in 
order to offer Jane as- 
sistance. 

“Nothing doing, to- 
night,” said Jane laugh- 
ing, “but bed and sleep. 
I’m dead tired.” 

“Then let me carry 
your valise upstairs, miss,” said the girl, 
taking it. 

Jane was always an immense favorite 
with maids, landladies, dressmakers—in a 
word, with any one she might snub, and did 
not. 

“That’s all; thank you,” she said, at her 
own door; then glancing at the dim light 
from the transom of the room adjoining 
hers, she asked casually, “Who’s in 
there?” 

“A man who’s hideous sick, miss,” re- 
plied the maid, eyeing the door angrily. 
People had no business to be sick. “He's 
a actor, too. He was with the ‘Me to the 
Merry-Merry’ burlesquers, that was here 
last week, but he took abed and they had 
to leave him.” 

“ What’s his name?” asked Jane. 

“ Noël Leon is the way he writes it; but 
that ain’t no name at all—the hind name is 
made out of the front one.” 

“Who takes care of him?” 

“Noone. He just lies there abed. He's 
going to make a die of it, too!” The maid 
spoke with unconcealed objection to the 
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man’s choice of proceeding. “Were goin’ 
to jounce him to the ’ospital to-morrer.” 

“ What’s the matter with him?” asked 
Jane. She spoke as gently as ever to the 
maid, having already learned that one is 
not necessarily brutal just because she re- 
sents the projected death of a guest. Toa 
maid a guest is a transient yet continuous 
nuisance, bad enough alive and very annoy- 
ing dead. . 5 

“ It’s consumption, miss.” 

“ He doesn’t cough,” commented Jane. 

“ No, miss, it ain’t that kind. It’s called 
‘whisky consumption?’ —not lungses but 
stummick.” 

“ Ah,” said Jane. She dismissed the girl 
and entered her room—worried. Tired 
though she was, she could not make up her 
mind to go to sleep and leave a man to make 
a lonely “die of it” right next door. In her 
dejected uncertainty she caught sight of the 
twin riches in her apartment of a stationary 
wash bowl and a steam radiator. She 
picked from her dress its travel-stained lace 
collar and cuffs and thriftily laundered 
them, putting them to dry upon the radiator. 
Enterprise broadened and she washed out 
her kimono. Then she 
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“Oh,” said Jane disconsolately. “Never 
mind. Good night.” 

On her way back through the hall she 
stopped at the sick man’s door. 

“ He’d sooner have a woman than a man, 
anyhow,” she decided, and she went quietly 
in. 

Though silent and motionless, the man 
on the bed was open-eyed and conscious. 
So wanly near was he to his last hours, and 
so aware of it, that he accepted Jane’s ap- 
pearance without the conventionality of 
surprise or comment. Presently, in tribute 
to her charm of pitying youth, he smiled. 
The smile was evanescent and rarely beau- 
tiful, filling Jane’s heart with a sudden rush 
of love as if she had known him all her life. 

“ Alone?” she ventured softly. 

“Always,” he answered, 
hoarsely. 

“Do you want to be?” continued Jane, 
not wishing to force her presence. 

A shadow of protest darkened his gray 
face. 

“ Who does?” he murmured hopelessly. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Jane. 

She went back into her own room and 


whispering 


did up a dozen or more 
handkerchiefs and 
“ironed” them on the 
mirror, the window glass 
and the marble-topped 
dresser. 

“Pll ask one of the 
boys to go in and see 
him,” was her final re- 
solve. 

She stole out into the 
dim hall, sought Carl- 
ton’s door and rapped. 

“My lord! who?” 
came his startled voice. 

“Jane. Can you come 
out here, please?” 

Instead of the instant 
compliance she had ex- 
pected, there arose an 
ominous silence, Out of 
which Carlton finally spoke, tears in his 
voice: 

“T can’t.” 

é Why?” ! 

Another pause, then, desperately, from 
Carlton: 

“Ive scrubbed every last dud, and 
draped ’em on the pipes.” 


“ How about a little soup?” 


possessed herself of her sewing-bag, her 
gaudy spangles and her tunic. Then she 
reappeared at the sick man’s bedside and 
seated herself to work. Occasionally she 
would stop to offer some trifling ministry— 
shifting a clock which ticked too noisily 
near, putting a shade to the light so that its 
rays did not strike his eyes. Constantly, 
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she threw him a friendly glance, a mute 
invitation for him to claim any service he 
might desire. Always, when he had the 
strength, he met this glance with hjs win- 
ning smile, which came and went with the 
elusive charm of half-heard music. 

Under the security of her presence, he 
seemed to lose 
some of the dread 
which had been 
his lonely portion; 
he relaxed his po- 
sition and lay 
more easily, and 
into his sunken 
eyes, so lately 
full of fear, there 
crept a gentler in- 
telligence. 

Was he better ? 
Jane wondered. 

“How about a 
little soup? 
milk ? whisky?” 
she suggested, 
but he declined 
everything. 

“Wine,” said 
Jane, domineer- 
ing a little in her dismay, as she sighted a 
bottle on the stand. She forced a few drops 
between his lips. In thanks, he smiled 
again. That wondrous, haunting smile! 
Jane put her hand clutchingly to her sor- 
rowing heart, and caught her breath. Was 
there no woman in all this big world to 
whom the loveliness of that smile belonged, 
and whose rightful place was here? 

Knowing that useless emotion is as hurt- 
ful as it is selfish, Jane conquered herself, 
and persistently sewed spangles. -Once she 
lifted her glittering tunic and showed her 
industry. 

“ Are you an actress?” he murmured. 

“Well? said Jane honestly, “I have 
heard doubts.” 

“T knew you were.” 

“How?” 

“Because you are kind. They are 
brothers and sisters when one is in trouble.” 

“How about the ‘Merry-Merrys’ who 
abandoned you here?” flashed Jane. 

“ What else could they do?” 

What else, indeed? Jane admitted that 
he was right. Whoever drops out in 
one town, the curtain must go up in the 
next. 


Nance broke into whimpers . . . 
clutched Studheim appealingly 
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The night advanced. In the town, the 
cable -cars stopped running, their sudden 
silence jarring the ears like a sound; but the 
streets kept noisy with the carriages of late 
revelers, and occasionally the hotel corri- 
dors woke to the tread of returning dissi- 
paters whose low laughter occasionally 
rang out. 

In the room of 
illness, there was 
progress too, for 
the gray Presence 
came back, and 
took haunting. 
possession of the 
man’s eyes. 

“Ts there xo 
one belonging to 
you!” cried Jane 
suddenly, out of 
her thoughts. 

“Noone. No 
one—belongs to 
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me—but I—I be- 
long—to some 
one.” 


With his faint, 
appealing smile, 
he drew with dif- 
ficulty a picture from beneath his pillow. 

“Who is it?” said Jane, gently. 

“Who was it,” he corrected. 
my—wife.” 

He showed the face. 

“Nance!” cried Jane. 

“You know her?” 

“Yes. Why—I—oh, wait!” 

Not daring to raise any hopes which 
might prove false, Jane left the room with- 
out explaining herself. 

On wings of hope and fear she flew swiftly 
through the corridors, down the deserted 
stairs to the elaborate suites on the parlor 
floor where Nance established herself. Even 
in her excitement she had time to be sur- 
prised that brilliant light flooded from 
Nance’s apartments, and that voices 
sounded laughingly within. 

To her vehement knockings, the door 
opened but tardily. On the threshold ap- 
peared Nance and Studheim, the remains 
of supper littering the table, and both were 
cloaked and hatted for a moonlight auto 
ride. The laughing radiance on Nance’s 
face faded to awe. 

“What is it?” she demanded sharply. 

Stammeringly, Jane told; and then 
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wrung her hands wretchedly when she saw 
that it was no use. 

* Who? which?” cried Nance, in angry 
rebellion. 

“ Noél—” began Jane. 

And Nance stopped her furiously. 

“The blackleg! The drunkard! `He 
ruined my happiness—wrecked my girl- 
hood! It was over, years ago! How darés 
he claim——” 

“He claims nothing,” mourned Jane. 
“Tt was I.” 

Nance broke into whimpers, like a terri- 
fied child. She clutched Studheim appeal- 
ingly. 

“Tam ill!faint! 
she insisted. 

Stiffy bowing to Jane, Studheim drew 
Nance’s cloak about her and led her toward 
the street doors. 

The world grew very black to Jane’s girl- 
ish vision, and she swept her hands across 
her eyes as if to clear them of a dreadful pic- 
ture. Then she went .upstairs, and com- 
posedly returned to the dying man’s bed- 
side. 

She had sewed for perhaps an hour, when 
he spoke. 

“ She would not come, then,” he said. 

Had he known? guessed? Immaterial; 
he was beyond the vexing power of ques- 
tions. 

“She was—she is out,” said Jane, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, as if it was of no conse- 
quence. And, after all, was it? 

The night ticked coldly on to the chill of 
sullen dawn. Afraid of the depression 
which generally manifests itself at that 
time, Jane fortified her charge with wine. 
It strengthened him. He asked to have 
his things put in order because he was to be 
taken to the hospital. Jane gladly busied 
herself, glad of change of occupation. But 
it was soon finished, and she was at her 
interminable spangling again. 

So many thoughts came to her through 
that long night. She flashed into a com- 
plete comprehension of the instability, the 
home-menacing, enforced heartlessness, of 
the profession she had embraced, and, hav- 
ing embraced, could nevermore give up. 
She realized that what she had hitherto 
stigmatized as an actor’s cowardice in face 
of threatened illness, was the premonitory 
horror of just this desolate abandonment. 
An actor earned his living—as a matter of 
truth, was adjudged worthy of life—only so 
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long as hecould entertain. Neither mana- 
ger nor public had any use for him helpless. 
Individually made up of the gentlest men 
and women, the public as a unit is utterly 
without heart. A sick actor is ignored; an 
old one, neglected; a dead one, forgot. 

Keep dancing at the head of the proces- 
sion if you would not be under the heel of 
the applauding crowd. 

The long night!—the slow sweet smile 
that answered her every look! 

Then, backward day crept into the room, 
yet no clattering sounds of life arose in the 
sleeping hotel. The man stirred rest- 
lessly. 

A sudden brightness shone in his eyes, 
and he sat up resolutely, his quick strength 
bringing to Jane an unspeakable fear. 

“Would it trouble you to get me a drink 
of water?” he asked. 

She quickly hurried a glass to his lips. 
He thought he drank, but he did not, and 
the glass crashed from his fingers. 

“Please God, I did not go—alone,” he 
said huskily. He touched Jane’s hand. 
“Thank you. Good night. It is very late. 
Thank you.” 

Then he slipped from her frail hold, and 
—was gone. 

Jane’s scream for help brought no an- 
swering sound from the hotel; she rushed in 
panic from the room and found herself — 
struggling with Carlton’s door. 

“Oh, open it, open it!”? she choked. 
Then she remembered the drying under- 
clothes, and laughed and laughed—it was 
so funny. “You can put on an overcoat, 
Carl,” she cried gayly, continuing to laugh; 
it was still so funny. 

“I will, Jane; PI put it on,” he called. 
“What’s the trouble, dear girl?” 

How did he know she was in trouble? she 
wondered. Was she not laughing? Or 
was she crying? She put up her hands 
to wipe the drenching tears. 

When Carl appeared, she clung to him 
and told him the story of the night and of 
the dawn. 

“Go to your room,” he said, shocked. 
“Tl see that everything right is done. Lie 
down, if you can.” 

But she could not. Alone in her room, 
she rather aimlessly packed and repacked 
her satchel. She folded all her handker- 
chiefs, and marveled how long it seemed 
since she had washed and smoothed them. 
A slight dampness of her lace cuffs worried 
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her strangely; surely they had had ages in 
which to dry! 

Later, Carl reappeared, dressed. She 
turned her questioning eyes upon him. 

“There is nothing left for any of us to 
do,” he said quietly. “As much as possi- 
ble put it out of your mind. And go down- 
stairs and get breakfast. Remember, we 
take an early train this morning.” 

“All right,” she said with vague obedi- 
ence. She looked very small, very pretty, 
much in need of diversion. 

The sight of her went to:Carl’s heart, like 
wine to the head. 
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“What made you come to me, in your 
trouble?” he asked daringly. “Why not 
Blake? Studheim? any of the others? Why 
me?” . 

“T don’t know,” faltered Jane, reddening. 

“T know,” he cried exultingly, and bent 
and kissed her. 

That made the sum total of their court- 
ship. Your good actor is a poor love- 
maker when it comes to reality. Nightly, 
he says so many “darlings” to soft music, 
that he steers resolutely away from them 
when the real moment arrives. 

Carl took Jane’s satchel from her and 
shoved her gently in the direction of the 
dining-room. 

“And you'll have to eat in a hurry, too,” 
he warned. “Eight-thirty is train time.” 

With a rush, the concerns of practical life 


“ When are you going to marry me?” he asked casually 


re-established themselves and Jane hurried 
to her breakfast. It was far from wise to 
refuse a sure meal, for one never knew, in 
this traveling existence, when the next might 
be reasonably expected. 

Finished, garbed for the street, her 
satchel in hand, Jane started for the doors, 
and bumped into Carlton, similarly 
equipped. 

“When are you going to marry me?” he 
asked casually, dropping into step and 
hurrying along with her. 

“Am I?” she asked blankly. 

“Sure. Better make it soon, too. You 
have no other means of 
support.” 

“Um! What’s the mat- 
ter with my job?” asked 
Jane loftily. 

“Its gone—I’ll bet a 
tenner.” 

“Gone!” cried Jane, 
aghast; “and why?” 

“Because you lack 
‘savvy’—don’t know 
enough to keep away 
from capping accidents 
by interrupting the peace 
of a supper and an auto 
ride with inconsiderate 
demands of the dying— 
ex-officio husbands, too. 
You’ll get your two weeks 
all right.” 

“Think so?” gasped 
Jane, and even as she asked, she got it. A 
messenger delivered it in a letter. Stud- 
heim politely informed her of his regrets 
that her diminutive height was a draw- 
back to her general success in the profes- 
sion, fitting her only for juveniles and 
ingénues; that for the benefit of the com- 
pany he felt compelled at the expiration of 
two weeks to give her part to another. 

“Two weeks!” murmured Jane. 

“And you won’t be with us that long if 
you miss this train. Come on,” ordered 
Carl. 

Here the flouncy little parlor-maid hur- 
ried to the fore and bade Jane an extrava- 
gant farewell. 

“Oh, miss—what fun, just to play and to 
travel. I envy you folkses so! Isn’t it 
lovely to be a actress!” 


—— arr 
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JF a man can get his raw 
} material brought to his 
factory door cheaper than 
his competitor can; if he 
can ship his finished prod- 
uct to the market place 
cheaper, he can afford to 
sell his goods cheaper. Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller and colleagues have always had tremen- 
dous advantages in shipping rates, but they 
have never dropped prices on that account. 
On the contrary, they have kept them so high 
that if their competitors had been weighted 
with no other handicaps than those of trans- 
portation they could often have done a fairly 
prosperous business. There were other 
handicaps—those of the market place. 

In laying out his great scheme for obtain- 
ing control of the oil business, the far-sighted 
Mr. Rockefeller did not overlook the fact 
that the high prices at which he aimed 
would encourage competition. He saw, 
too, that it was quite probable that he might 
not be able permanently to secure the ship- 
ping advantages he then enjoyed—that in 
spite of his best efforts competition might 
be able to live. He therefore devised 
methods for putting out of the way in the 
market whatever independent business es- 
caped death by railroad discrimination. 

A leaditig casus belli in Kansas in 1904- 
’o5 was the application in a small way of 
the chief of these market devices—cutting 
prices locally to drive out a competitor. An 
independent Kansas refiner had selected 
Emporia as a possible market. His advent 
was the beginning of a drop in prices to 
dealers. In six months the price fell from 
14} cents a gallon to ro cents. But this drop 
did not affect neighboring towns. In them 
the price remained 144 cents. The Kansas 
legislature when it started on its “ trust- 
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busting” crusade dealt drastically with this 
price-cutting practice. It passed a law re- 
quiring that prices should be uniform the 
state over (freight and other items of cost 
considered). That is, if oil was dropped 
from 144 to ro cents in Emporia it must 
be dropped equally everywhere else. The 
Standard declared the law unconstitutional 
and many able lawyers certainly believe it 
to be so, but it is interesting to note that it 
has been obeyed in Kansas and that it has 
almost perfectly equalized prices. 


Who Makes the Price of Oil ? 


When Mr. Roosevelt’s Bureau of Corpo- 
rations came to its investigation in 1905, it 
decided, as Kansas had, that after transpor- 
tation the most important factor in the 
Standard position was its marketing policy, 
and it set out to answer several questions: 

1. Was the Standard Oil Company re- 
sponsible for the prices of oil products ? 

2. If so, did it use its power to Peep them 
reasonably uniform ? 

3. Were its profits on oil products reason- 
able? 

4. Were petroleum products growing 
cheaper or dearer under its rule? 

5. Did competition have any effect on 
prices? 

6. How did it meet competition ? 

The bureau was not long in making up 
its mind about the first question. It found 
the proportion of the oil business of the 
country, that is, the oil-refining and oil- 
selling business, to be overwhelmingly in the 
Standard’s hand. It found that 86.5 per 
cent. of the illuminating oil made in the 
United States was made by the Standard Oil 
Company. It found that as an actual fact 
the price to be paid for every barrel of crude 
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oil, in each of the different oil fields of this 
great country, was sent out regularly from 
the New York offices of the Standard Oil 
Company at 26 Broadway, and that daily 
there was issued from the same office the 
price at which export and domestic oils of 
all grades were to be sold. And nobody 
dared dispute these prices, at least more 
‘than temporarily, so small a proportion did 
any or ail combined of the outside buyers of 
crude and sellers of refined bear to the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The prices set for the products the bu- 
reau found to vary greatly. In Jersey 
City, at the very door of Bayonne, where the 
great plant of the Standard Oil Company 
made over 5,000,000 barrels of refined oil 
in 1904, oil was sold to retail dealers in 
December, 1904, at 11.3 cents a gallon. 
That same oil (freight deducted) was sold 
in Springfield, Mass., at 7.5 cents. Dealers 
at Richmond, Va., bought this oil at but a 
little more than those at Springfield, 7.8 
cents, but at Jacksonville, Fla., they paid 
12.5 cents, in Georgia, 11.6 (allowance 
for freight is made in all of these cases). 
New York State dealers, close to the great 
Pennsylvania oil deposits and oil refineries, 
paid 10 cents a gallon, while Delaware 
dealers paid 7.7 cents, and Pennsylvania 
dealers 8.7 cents. In California the Stand- 
ard carried oil from its refineries near San 
Francisco, several hundred miles, and sold 
it at Los Angeles several cents cheaper than 
in the city where it was manufactured. 


Trade Goes with Tounage 


This startling difference in prices was not 
confined to illuminating oils, it characterized 
the prices of all the Standard’s varied 
products. For example take lubricating oil. 
Fully 95 per cent. of the railroad mileage of 
the country is oiled by the Standard; 
indeed, when the auditor of the lubricating 
department was on the witness stand 
recently, the only road he could remember 
which was not buying from the Standard 
was the Tidewater, owned by H. H. 
Rogers! For years a sore point among 
independent refiners has been the impos- 
sibility of selling lubricants to railroads. 
They have freely charged that if the rail- 
roads gave their lubricating trade else- 
where, the Standard could and would punish 
them by taking away freights. There cer- 
tainly has been no little evidence of this. 
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In the recent investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for instance, Mr. 
Frank Fretter, of the National Oil Works 
of Cleveland, under oath, gave this testi- 
mony: 

I tried to get a contract with the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe R. R. in, I think, 1896. Mr. 
Ripley had been with the Milwaukee road and had 
been appointed president of the Santa Fe Road. 
I called on him several times on the question of 
securing the contract, agreeing to reduce the cost 
of lubricating, etc. He listened and apparently 
was interested. The third time I called he 
said, ‘‘I am a busy man. Mr. Paul Morton has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of traffic 
and I want you to go down and meet him.” I 
went down and was introduced to Mr. Morton. . 
Mr. Morton said, ‘‘ Now, here, time is money. 
I want to say to you this: You cannot give us the 
tonnage that the Standard Oil Company can, I 
know that. I know what the Standard Oil Com- 
pany can do, and what is the use of talking about 
it? It is our business to buy our oils from the 
Standard because we get the tonnage from it.” 
That, gentlemen, is the last time I have solicited 
railroad business, with the one exception of Mr. 
Jacques of the Frisco out at St. Louis. He wrote 
me inviting bids for a year. I said, ‘‘I have 
tried to get your business before. Is this on the 
level, or are you just fooling?” He said, "I 
don’t know ; the president told me to get these 
bids.” I said, ‘‘ That is all, I am out; there is 
no use wasting time here on it.” 


Independents have always declared they 
could do the oiling of railroads as cheap or 
cheaper than the Standard was doing, though 
it was never certain until the investigation of 
the Bureau of Corporations how cheaply 
thatwas. Ithascome out now, however, and 
the revelations are not calculated to increase 
the affection between the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the railroads, for the figures show 
not only that the railroads have been paying 
higher prices on all grades of oil than they 
would have paid under competition, but 
that there have been amazing discriminations 
between roads. For instance, while the 
Pennsylvania Railroad paid 23.5 cents per 
gallon, there were twelve roads in the coun- 
try which averaged 35.7 cents, fifteen roads 
which averaged 41 cents and forty-one 
roads which averaged 48 cents; that is, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad paid less than half 
what forty-one roads in the country were pay- 
ing for exactly the same service. One can- 
not help wondering if this advantage of the 
Pennsylvania comes from the day when Mr. 
Rockefeller found it necessary to make con- 
cessions to this road, in order to keep up the 
cost of oil shipping to his competitors.* 

* See Tne Amexican Macazine for January, 1908. 
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These figures illustrating the irregularity 
of prices in illuminating and lubricating 
oils, which might be multiplied indefinitely 
and applied to other products like gasoline 
and paraffin, answer the question as to the 
uniformity of the prices, resulting from the 
Standard’s control: there is no uniformity; 
prices are erratic and arbitrary to the point 
of bewilderment. 


Monopoly Price 


More serious and more unexpected than 
these helter-skelter prices was the result of 
the investigation on the third point, Were 
petroleum products growing cheaper or 
dearer under monopoly rule?—for the 
answer was “dearer.” This answer was 
obtained not by ‘comparing what one pays 
for kerosene now with what one paid thirty 
years ago, in the fashion of the scandalized 
Chancellor Day. It came from an inves- 
tigation into the variations in the margin 
between the cost of crude oil and the price 
of refined. If that margin decreases, then 
the public is getting the advantages of the 
economies of combinations. If it increases, 
then the monopoly is getting them. The 
bureau studied the margin between crude 
and the leading refined products for a 
period of eight years. It found the average 
margin between Pennsylvania crude oil and 
the illuminating oil sold through the 
country (freight deducted) for 1897 to 1899 
was 5.3 cents per gallon, the margin for the 
next three years was 6 cents andor the next 
three 6.6 cents. That is, in eight years the 
margin increased 1.3 cents per gallon. 
This means practically an increase in profit 
of 1.3 cents a gallon. There was even a 
greater increase in the margin between the 
crude and gasoline, lubricating oil and 
paraffin wax, in this period. Indeed, the 
average increase of the four products com- 
bined was 1.8 cents. When one remembers 
the millions upon millions of gallons of these 
articles sold, and remembers that ł cent a 
gallon is a good profit on refined oil, he 
realizes what it means to the budget of the 
Standard Oil Company as well as to the 
budgets of those ten thousands of the poor 
of the country where every penny counts. 

The bureau undertook to estimate what 
it meant in dollars and cents to the Standard, 
and as its calculations have been recently 
corroborated from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s own figures, they can be relied on. It 
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meant greater profits in the last eight years 

in the Standard refineries and marketing 
centers than they had ever made before. 
For instance, in the refinery at Lima, Ohio, 
the rate of profit for 1904 was 37 per cent.; 
at Whiting, Ohio, 45 per cent.; at Florence, 
Colorado, 62 per cent. The Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company, the great marketing concern 
of the Southwest, increased its profits regu- 
larly through the period. This company in 
1895 was making 83 cents on a barrel of oil, 
in 1904 it made $1.32 per barrel. Its active 
head, H. Clay Pierce, testilied not long ago 
that since 1900 the company had been 
paying dividends of from 600 to Joo per 
cent. It is quite explicable when one 
couples this profit with the pipe line profits 
given in this magazine for January and the 
savings by secret railroad rates touched on 
in December, how it was possible for the 
Standard Oil Company to declare annual 
dividends in this period (1897 to 1906) of 
from 30 to 48 per cent. and to earn an 
annual surplus above dividends of $38,459,- 
516 in 1903 and one of $43,786,932 in 1906. 


Commercial Assault and Battery 


The natural question one who considers 
these profits asks is why do they not invite 
competition? There are few special pat- 
ents or processes in the oil business. What 
has become of the law that we all are 
taught and which our experience corrobo- 
rates—high profits invite competition. The 
law has never been idle in the oil business, 
but it has had an unusually hard row to hoe. 
If there had been no handicaps, but the 
serious discriminations in shipping rates, 
competition could have lived comfortably 
under the prices Mr. Rockefeller sustained, 
but, as said above, it has had other handi- 
caps—those of the market place. They 
have been so effectual that Mr. Rockefeller 
has always been able to prevent competition 
causing any general disturbance of his scale 
of prices. Locally, however, the effect of the 
competition which for one reason or another 
escaped him has always been marked. For 
instance, it is due to competition that dealers 
in Worcester, Mass., paid 7.5 cents a gal- 
lon in 1904. It is competition which gives 
Wilmington, Delaware and Richmond 
cheaper oil than scores of places as advan- 
tageously located as regards railroad rates. 
The Standard Oil Company not merely 
manufactures the great bulk of the oil, it 
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sells directly to retail dealers or consumers 
over go per cent. of the illuminating oil 
burned in this country. In 1904 the Bureau 
of Corporations tried to find out what pro- 
portion of dealers bought their oil from the 
Standard and affiliated concerns. Of 5,397 
dealers reporting 93.8 per cent. were in the 
Standard’s rank. Now there is no question 
but that one good reason for this great 
control of dealers is the perfection of its 
legitimate marketing methods. 
everything else, the Standard Oil Company 
has organized for carrying on its operations 
a model of completeness and fitness for the 
service to be rendered. The products made 
at great refineries which are located with 
admirable relation to the district to be 
served are sent in sufficient bulk to con- 
venient centers, so that there will never be 
any delay in supplying quickly a demand. 
From these distributing centers local sub- 
stations situated in all towns of any size are 
supplied, and from these local stations tank 
wagons deliver the oil to the dealers and in 
some cases from house to house. Between 
26 Broadway and the corner grocer in 
Brownsville, there is no distributing middle- 
man—no jobber. After its pipe line 
system, the Standard’s marketing system is 
its greatest achievement. But in spite of 
this perfect service competition under the 
prices sustained will creep in. Mr. Rock- 
efeller prepared from the start to meet it. 
In one hand of every agent he put a dark 
lantern and into the other a sand-bag, and 
he counseled no squeamishness in using 
either. There has been very littl. A 
large percentage of the independent oil 
business which escaped death from railroad 
discrimination has been regularly put out of 
the way by spying and price-cutting. The 
process which has been followed is inter- 
esting and has been fully established from 
documents. It begins at the freight office 
where the independent dealer ships his 
products. For years the Standard Oil 
Company has kept up a spy system on the 
shipments of its rivals, so complete that if it 
had not burned the books it could tell you 
to-day where almost every barrel of inde- 
pendent oil sent out has gone! The bulk of 
this information has come directly from the 
employees of the railroad, bribed to do the 
spying. This is no hearsay charge. The 
writer, three years ago, published details of 
this system, drawn from documents of 
unquestionable authenticity and covering 
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twelve different railroads and steamship 
lines** The Bureau of Corporations has 
in its possession a much larger quantity of 
such documents than the writer had access 
to. It has not as yet published them, 
though before this article is in print it may 
offer them in testimony in the suit for con- 
spiracy. 

These documents show that as soon as 
independent shipments are made they are 
reported to the division headquarters. 
From there telegrams and letters are sent to 
the agent into whose territory the oil is 
going, ordering him to secure a countermand 
if possible. Numerous letters directing 
agents to bring pressure to countermand 
dealers who have bought oil from outsiders 
have been published in various state 
investigations and the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions has in its files abundant confirmation 
of this practice. 

If a dealer does not yield, but keeps the 
oil and sells it, he invites a war in prices 
which usually ends in his surrender—the 
battle belongs to the strong and the Standard 
is the strong. All of this is well known. 
Community after community, the country 
over, has experienced oil wars. Time and 
time again oil has been sold by the Standard 
Oil Company at a loss, to cripple and drive 
out competition. 


The Standards Unpopularity 


It is unquestionably true that it is to the 
kind of commercial assault and battery it 
has practiced in the markets that the unpop- 
ularity of the Standard through the West 
and South is largely due. In those portions 
of the country people saw and cared little of 
the war going on in the oil regions, but they 
did know that they were paying dear for 
kerosene, because competition was crushed 
as fast as it appeared. The feeling against 
the practices employed grew steadily, until 
it became a serious factor in the Standard’s 
marketing proposition. How serious, the 
company was able to judge accurately from 
the reports of its own agents. For years 
one of the forms which these agents have 
been required to fill in regularly refers to 
the business of the individual dealer in oil 
products. The Standard actually has a 
card catalogue of the business of all the oil 
dealers in the country made up ‘from the 


* Sce History of the Standard Oil Company, Volume 
II., Chapter Ten. 
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reports of its representatives. If the dealer 
does not buy of the Standard, his reason is 
given by the agent reporting. A large 
number of these cards once fell into the 
writer’s hands. A percentage of them cov- 
ered dealers who handled nothing but inde- 
pendent oil. “Opposed to monopolies,” 
“Don’t like the Standard,” and similar 
phrases were the reasons written on ‘the 
cards under the head of remarks. 

Several years ago the Standard saw it 
must devise some way of meeting this 
prejudice. There was one obvious way of 
removing it and that was to cease the 
obnoxious practices that caused it, but that 
does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Rockefeller and his colleagues. Instead 
they devised an entirely characteristic 
remedy. This was putting into the field 
“bogus” concerns or “fake” companies 
as the Independents call them, which should 
compete for the disaffected trade on the 
ground that they were rivals of the Standard 
Oil Company. For years the existence of 
these companies has been charged by Inde- 
pendents, and as strenuously denied by the 
Standard. Itis only since the government's 
investigations began that complete and over- 
whelming proof of thelr existence came out. 

Heads of the marketing business of the 
Standard admitted in testimony at New 
York in November that they had main- 
tained many such companies and held them 
out to be independent. They tried to 
justify the practice on the ground that such 
companies had been bought upand thatthey 
wished to take advantage of their good will. 
As a matter of fact they are used ordinarily 
simply to attack genuine competitors. 

In certain parts of the country these 


marketing methods have been practiced _ 


with such brutality that they are largely 
responsible for violent and ill-advised anti- 
trust legislation. Take Texas, for instance, 
where the feeling against the Standard is 
perhaps stronger than anywhere else in the 
country. No state has been more per- 
sistently and violently battered than it by 
the Standard concern, which controls most 
of the territory in the Southwest—the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company. Its methods 
are an old story in the state, and long before 
it was legally attacked there was intense 
feeling against it. In 1895 the first attempt 
to reach the Waters-Pierce concern was 
made. The anti-trust law of Texas was 
sutticiently sweeping, it would seem, to have 
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cornered the Waters-Pierce Company, with- 
out much trouble. It forbade any kind of 
exclusive contract with dealers, any inter- 
ference with independent selling, any com- 
bination to keep out competition. It also 
forbade a company which is a member of a 
trust doing business in the state. Everybody 
declared the offending concern to be guilty 
on all these points but nobody could prove 
satisfactorily its guilt on any one of them, 
until finally an agent was caught flagrante 
delicto making an exclusive contract with a 
dealer. He was clapped into prison, the 
Waters-Pierce Company was arraigned 
and a long, bitter and sensational suit fol- 
lowed. The case was carried from court 
to court, the state always winning, until 
finally the United States Supreme Court in 
March, 1900, sustained the decision, and the 
Waters-Pierce Company was ordered to 
close up its business and get out of Texas. 
At this point it found a friend in Senator 
(then Congressman) Bailey, who for the 
sum of $3,300 (charged on the company’s 
books to profit and loss!), besought the 
Attorney-General not to turn his client out 
of the state, but to permit it to continue 
business on promise of good behavior. 
The best that Mr. Bailey could do for his 
client was to secure it two months’ time, 
until June, in which to wind up its affairs. 


Eluding the Wrath of Texas 


When H. Clay Pierce, the active head of 
the concern, was convinced that the people 
of Texas would not tolerate the methods of 
the Standard Oil Company, and that no 
corporation controlled by that company 
would be permitted to carry on business in 
the state, he prepared to yield—apparently. 
On May 29, 1900, the concern sent a notice 
to its “managers, agents and representa- 
tives,” announcing that the concern was 
dissolved and their services would not be 
required after May 31st. “ This company,” 
the notice went on to say, “has this day sold 
and arranged to transfer on May 31st, 1900, 
all of its property to the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, incorporated at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, May 29th, 1900.” 

The next mail, if not the same, brought 
the recipient of that notice one of identical 
date, saying that the new Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company had purchased all of the property 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company of 
whose dissolution they had just been noti- 
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fied, and that the recipient would be em- 
ployed by the new company in the same 
capacity and at the same salary as by the 
old and that his services would begin on the 
morning of June rst. 

On May 31st, an injunction was issued 
in Austin, Texas, against Mr. Pierce, for- 
bidding him from ever doing business in 
Texas. An hour after this injunction was 
issued Mr. Pierce filed an application for a 
charter for a new company of the same 
name as the old one, the Waters-Pierce 
Company. In making his application 
Mr. Pierce made affidavit that the concern 
was in no way connected with the Standard 
Oil Company. He stated that he owned 
3,996 shares of the new company (the total 
issue was 4,000). The charter was granted, 
thanks largely to Senator Bailey’s efforts, 
and the next morning the new Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company was delivering oil. 
The change was made without so much as 
an hour’s delay in the rounds of a tank 
wagon! 

Texas did not take the new concern 
seriously or credit Mr. Pierce’s affidavit. 
It believed itself outwitted. The belief did 
not contribute to its friendly feeling for the 
Standard Oil Company. In 1903, in spite 
of Senator Bailey’s best efforts, the anti- 
trust law was elaborated, but elaboration 
helped but little-so long as there was no 
proof of the correctness of their suspicions 
that the new company was the old one 
masquerading, and thus the case stood 
when the Kansas oil war broke out. 


A Svnipathetic Uprising 


One of the first effects of the Kansas 
agitation was sympathetic activity against 
the Standard in other states. Missouri par- 
ticularly was aroused by her neighbor’s 
excitement. Missouri had long had a 
grievance against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany—it was identical with that of Texas 
—bDrutal marketing methods practiced for 
the sake of keeping oil dear. 

The trade of the state was at this date, 
1904-'os, mainly in the hands of three con- 
cerns, the Waters-Pierce Company, a Mis- 
souri corporation, the Standard Oil Com- 
peny of Indiana, and a New York concern, 
the Republic Oil Company. This last 
company had once been known in the state 
as independent and had been in genuine 
competition with the Standard, but in 1901. 
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it had changed hands and there was a 
general suspicion that it was really a 
Standard auxiliary, masquerading as inde- 
pendent. The popular charge was that the 
first two companies had divided the terri- 
tory of the state between them and that the 
third was used wherever needed in either 
division to look after “disaffected trade.” 
It was said that all three companies kept 
up prices and fought genuine independents 
in all the traditional Standard ways. The 
Attorney-Gencral of Missouri at this time, 
Herbert S. Hadley, was a young man who 
had come into office on the reform wave 
which landed Folk in the Governor’s chair. 
Mr. Hadley was a sober, careful, studious 
lawyer, who had not lost his love of equity 
or his belief that laws are made to be 
obeyed, nor had he lost his ability to be 
touched by a wave of righteous indignation. 
He looked into the evidence against the 
Standard companies, concluded it was suf- 
ficient and in March, 1905, filed his suit 
charging them with having entered into a 
combination contrary to the laws of the 
state and asking that the charter of the 
home company and the license of the foreign 
ones be forfeited. 

Now what Mr. Hadley had to prove in 
order to sustain his contention was that the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
parent concern, owned a majority of the 
stock of each concern, controlled its policy, 
and that the policy was as said, one aimed 
to destroy competition and keep up prices. 

The taking of the testimony to sustain 


‘his contention was begun in June, 1905, 


before a commissioner appointed by the 
court, and was continued at intervals until 
January, 1907. A sensational character 
was given to the hearing of testimony, par- 
ticularly in New York City, by the efforts 
of the Standard witnesses to delay and 
evade the examination. For example, at 
the first hearings in January, 1906, the 
Standard counsel insisted that the testimony 
be taken in long hand instead of by a 
stenographer. The witnesses, among whom 
were several of the leading officials of the 
company, did not hesitate to show their 
utter contempt for the whole proceeding. 
To the majority of the questions put to them 
they gave the time-honored Standard reply, 
© I decline to answer by advice of counsel.” 
It is interesting to note, however, that by 
order of the upper courts all of the gentle- 
men finally did testify. 
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Hide and Seek tn Stocks 


This testimony taken in this Missouri 
suit clears up several controverted points in 
Standard history; for instance, the one so 
interesting to Texas of the real ownership of 
the stock of the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany. This was done by H. Clay Pierce 
himself, who, as said above, had sworn in 
May, 1900, when he wanted a charter to do 
business in Texas, that he owned 3,996 
shares out of 4,000. It took Mr. Hadley 
several months to get Mr. Pierce on the 
stand, but when he was finally there he was 
frankness itself. He owned 1,250 shares 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, he said, 
and the Standard Oil Company owned 
2,750. He had never actually owned more 
than 1,250 shares, though from May 2oth, 
1900, to September, 1904, the 2,750 Stand- 
ard shares had stood on the books as his. 
This transfer had been a. device of his 
counsel. It was the only way they saw to 
escape the determination of Texas to oust 
from its borders everything and everybody 
connected with the Standard Oil Trust. 
Mr. Pierce had given his check for the total 
amount, but in doing this he and all the 
rest had understood “not verbally or by 
any understanding, but tacitly,” that these 
shares actually were the property of the 
Standard Oil Company. Although this 
stock appeared in Mr. Pierce’s name, he 
did not hold the certificates. About four 
months after the fictitious transfer Mr. 
Pierce was taken by Mr. Charles Pratt of 
the Standard Oil Company to the Mechanics 
National Bank of New York, and he there 
transferred the stock to the cashier, a Mr. 
Garth, who paid him for it, but Mr. Garth 
did not get the dividends on the stock he 
had paid Mr. Pierce—they were sent by 
Mr. Pierce at the request of a Mr. Tifford 
of the Standard Oil Company, to a Mr. 
Bayne of the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York. This situation continued until 
June, 1904, when Mr. Pierce was asked by 
telegram to transfer the stock from his 
name to the name of a Mr. VanBeuren. 
This gentleman was not an officer of the 
Standard Oil Company, but the son-in-law 
of an officer. And there they now are, 
as far as the testimony shows. That is, 
as Mr. Pierce acknowledged frankly— 
from the day the new Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company was formed the Standard 
Oil Company owned and drew dividends 
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on the 2,750 shares which stood in Mr. 
Pierce’s name when Texas granted him 
a new charter and which he made affi- 
davit belonged to him when he applied 
for this charter. And this pretty game of 
hide-and-seek was devised and advised by 
one of the most eminent lawyers in the 


- country and played by our greatest business 


combination. 
How a Bogus Concern Is Made 


Another mystery cleared up by Mr. 
Hadley’s investigation was that of the 
ownership of the Republic Oil Company, 
which independents charged with being a 
“bogus” concern. The Republic was 
originally one of the most aggressive inde- 
pendent concerns the country has ever seen, 
Schofield, Shurmer & Teagle of Cleveland, 
Ohio. After some thirty years of hard 
competition forced by the Standard’s con- 
trol of railroad rates and its marketing 
methods, the concern sold out in the spring 
of 1901 to a New York corporation called 
the Republic Oil Company. From the first 
the Republic carried on an active campaign 
in what were known as “disaffected terri- 
tories,” seeking trade on the ground that it 
was independent. It waged smart com- 
petition with all independents, and at times 
apparently with the Standard concerns. 
But from the start it was freely charged that 
the organizer of the Republic and its man- 
ager was the Standard Oil Company. To 
meet this charge the company soon after its 
organization sent out a letter to dealers in 
which it said: “ You have undoubtedly seen 
reports in ‘the papers that Schofield, 
Shurmer & Teagle and the Cleveland 
Refining Company had sold out to the 
Standard Oil Company. These reports 
were not true.” 

Mr. Hadley tried to find out from the 
Standard ofticials something about the 
ownership of the Republic Oil Company, 
but “by the advice of counsel” they knew 
nothing of it. Finally he succeeded in 
getting several of the officers and employees 
on the stand and he drew from them an 
illuminating story. According to these men, 
they had been called from Standard Oil 
offices in different parts of the country— 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Chicago, Illinois; Al- 
bany, New York—and asked to serve in 
trust for the Standard Oil Company as in- 
corporators, officers or stock-holders in what 
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was referred to as a “sub rosa concern.” L. 
H. Turrell said on the witness-stand that he 
was called to New York from St. Joseph, 
where he was acting as a clerk, to be used 
as an incorporator. He was made secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new company 
under the name of F. A. Turrell. When he 
objected to these initials, the learned 
counsel at 26 Broadway said it made no 
difference, let it go. This counsel also 
advised him to remember he was “an 
officer in the Republic Oil Company and 
was not supposed to know much outside of 
that.” Mr. Turrell found that the presi- 
dent of the new concern was a clerk at 26 
Broadway, and though present at the meet- 
ings had little or nothing to do except to 
take the orders of Mr. H. M. Tilford, who 
was neither “ stock-holder, director or officer 
of the Republic Oil Company” but was a 
director of the Standard Oil Company. 
Mr. Turrell was carefully instructed to 
conceal the connection of the new concern 
with the Standard. For instance, his re- 
ports were sent not to 26 Broadway, the 
Standard’s front door, but to its back door, 
75 New Street. 

The young man who became géneral 
manager of the Republic, W. C. Teagle, and 
who sent out the letter quoted above, when 
questioned, defended the letter frankly: 
“We were in the oil-selling business and 
our business was to sell, not to talk,” he 
said. “That was what I wanted to 
impress upon our people in the field.” 


Q. You thought it was entirely just and fair 
to the trade, and as a trade method to have your 
agents make that statement to their customers ? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

E. And it is the same standard of truth that 
you have been testifying by in the testimony you 
have been giving in this case ? 

A. Absolutely. 


And so one might go on through an 
astounding array of testimony showing that 
the young men drawn upon by the expe- 
rienced and able gentlemen at 26 Broadway, 
to act as dummies in this new concern, had 
little or no compunctions to playing the 
part. To them it was a necessity of busi- 
ness, Le., a necessity if they were to keep 
their positions. One cannot help being 
constantly amazed and impressed by the 
complete acceptance of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
precepts and practices by his army of 
employees, 

After Mr. Hadley had piled up enough of 


such testimony as the above, he succeeded 
in getting certain officers of the Standard 
Oil Company again on the stand, where 
they promptly and cheerfully admitted that 
for the purpose of Mr. Hadley’s case the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey did 
own the Republic Oil Company, the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana and the 
shares of stock in the Waters-Pierce Com- 
pany which were standing on its books in 
the name of Mr. M. VanBeuren! 


“For the Good of the Business ` 


Another important point in the contro- 
versy with the Standard established by Mr. 
Hadley was that these marketing concerns 
of the Standard divided the territory of 
Missouri between them. For many years 
now the Standard has fought to prevent the 
establishment of territorial division. That 
it was a wise and even necessary policy 
for a concern doing business over so great 
a territory as the Standard Oil trust seems 
clear. But it is also clear that it is a habit 
which might be interpreted as restraint of- 
trade. So important has Mr. Rockefeller 
considered it to conceal this practice that in 
1898 he was willing to make the following 
testimony regarding the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio:— 


Q. Does the defendant company come in com- 
petition with any of the original constituent com- 
panies in the State of Ohio? 

‘The Witness: It sells its goods wherever it 
lists or wills. 

Q. 1 now repeat the question: Does it come 
in competition with any of the constituent com- 
panies that were in the trust or that are now 
nourishing the trust certificates in the State of 
Ohio? 

The Witness: It sells its goods in the open 
market wherever it pleases. 

Q. If it sells its goods in the open market 
wherever it pleases, it is in competition with all 
other sellers ? 

‘The Witness: Certainly. 

Q. Does the Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
as a refining company have a limited territory ? 
al. It has not. 

E. Has it not in the last six years? 4. Nô 
to my knowledge., Its field is the world. That 
is its mission, to light the whole world with the 
cheapest and best. 


The writer has before her a map which 
was on the desk of all the officers of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio when the 
above testimony was given, showing that the 
concern’s selling territory was strictly 
limited to certain parts of Ohio, Indiana 
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and Michigan. It was perfectly well known 
that no agent dared sell outside of the terri- 
tory prescribed to him on that map. 

Mr. Hadley in bringing his suit charged 
that the Waters-Pierce Oil Company and 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana had 
divided Missouri between them and were in 
an agreement not to sell oil in each other’s 
division. In answering, both companies 
denied the allegation. They had not en- 
tered into any agreement not to sell in a 
specified territory, they had not divided the 
state between them. Mr. Hadley presented 
witness after witness to show that a map 
making such a division was in existence and 
that the boundaries it outlined were strictly 
observed by each company. For instance, 
one clerk at the headquarters of the Waters- 
Pierce Company in St. Louis testified that it 
was part of his duty to decide from a map in 
the office whether orders were in the terri- 
tory of the Waters-Pierce Company, or in 
that of the Standard Oil Company, and he 
declared that one company never trans- 
gressed on the other’s domain. When Mr. 
Pierce finally came on the stand he admitted 
freely that such a division did exist and was 
faithfully observed. 

Point by point Mr. Hadley proved every- 
thing that the defendants began by denying: 
that the three companies were controlled by 
the Standard Oil trust, and that at least the 
Waters-Pierce and the Republic had tried 
to mislead the public into the belief that 
they were independent; that the reason for 
the existence of the Republic was that it 
might by posing as independent secure trade 
which the two other companies could not 
touch; that prices were regulated from head- 
quarters, and were maintained except tem- 
porarily in etforts to destroy the competition 
of independents; that no actual competition 
existed among them, but the three were 
working in harmony to monopolize the oil 
trade of the state; that they had actually 
succeeded so that they controlled fully go 
per cent. of the state’s trade; that by their 
monopoly they had been able to keep up the 
price of oil higher than any reasonable scale 
of profits justified. 


The Benefits of a Monopoly 


The increase in prices to the consumer 
and in profits to the trust which Mr. Hadley 
demonstrates is one of the most convincing 
arguments against monopoly control which 
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have been shown in any recent investigation. 
Missouri lies close to the great Southwest oil 
field. In 1900 these fields yielded 81,000 
barrels of oil, which brought from $1.16 to 
$1.20 a barrel. In 1905 the production of 
these fields was 12,000,000 and it sold from 
26 to 40 cents a barrel. Did Missouri get 
any advantage from the generosity of na- 
ture? Far from it. The beneficial effect 
of monopoly was to increase the price of re- 
fined oil in Joplin, Missouri, from 84 cents 
a gallon in 1go1 to 114 cents in 1905, and 
in St. Louis from 74 cents a gallon to 94 
cents. But what happened to Missouri in 
this period happened to the whole country. 
As we have seen, the margin between prices 
of crude and of refined steadily increased. 

This Missouri case, at this writing unde- 
cided, is the completest,—the clearest,—the 
most convincing arraignment of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for conspiracy in restraint 
of trade which has yet been presented to 
any state court. It certainly explains fully 
enough why Missouri and the Southwest in 
general hates and fears corporations aiming 
at monopoly. It is the old, old reason. 
Texas and Missouri and the United States 
war on the Standard Oil Company because 
they belicve it aims to take more than its 
share of the wealth it handles. They 
believe democratic government exists to 
prevent such injustice. It is the struggle 
which is the theme of all history. 


Mr. Roosevelt in the Right 


The facts which have been freshly pre- 
sented by the Federal government and of 
which these articles are but an incomplete 
outline show clearly that President Roose- 
velt would have been guilty of neglecting 
a plain duty if he had shirked the suit 
against the Standard Oil Company. These 
facts show that in a varicty of ways the 
public is being wronged. It is suffering 
from railroad discriminations, from mar- 
keting abuses, from evasion of laws, from 
concealment of facts which it ought to 
know. These wrongs must be righted. It 
may cost us all dear to right them, but we 
have no right to shirk the price. The cor- 
porations are by no means alone to blame 
for corporate abuses. The public is a 
partner with them. These abuses are due 
to something beside the greed and cunning 
of individuals, they are due to lax execution 
of existing laws, to rash making of new laws, 
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to selfish engrossment in private business, 
and often, it is to be feared, to unwillingness 
to disturb another man’s special privilege, 
lest it result in the disturbance of one we are 
enjoying. We may believe the Standard 
Oil Company to be a great sinner, but the 
people of the United States have sinned with 
it. If they had not, it would not be in 
existence to-day. This should be remem- 
bered in every effort to regulate it. It is 
folly to talk about “ destroying” the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, “ putting it out of busi- 
ness,” “dissolving it.” The aim of this 
prosecution is not to create chaos, it is to 
stop abuses. The Standard Oil Company 
is an integral part of the commerce of this 
nation. It is the most magnificent example 
of efficient organization on a large scale that 
has ever been worked out in any country. 
It is a thing of which we ought to be able to 
be proud. Not the least of the sins of the 
Standard Oil Company is that it has so 
mingled trickery, deceit, bribery and cruelty 
with its splendid organization that we can- 
not be proud of it. It shames us in every 
country of the globe. It has become a 
synonym for commercial depravity. We 
have seen European countries legislating 
against it, far-away Burma refusing it a 
footing because of its methods, Chinamen 
seeking independent products because of 
its hard dealing. But hateful practices 
are not all or the greater part of the 
Standard Oil Company. They are things 
to be stripped off. It is desirable that this 
should be done without violence or bitter- 
ness. But it cannot be so done unless the 
Standard Oil Company ceases resistance 
to the spirit of the law and to the liberal 
commercial ideals of democracy. It must 
admit its sins and accept its punishments. 
It must abandon forever its absurd con- 
tention that the oil business belongs to it, 
must stop its long and insolent effort to force 
the laws of nature, of supply and demand, 
of governments, of human intercourse, to 
its ambition to regulate and control a great 
international industry. If the present man- 
agement of the Standard Oil Company will 
not assist in doing this, one will certainly 
be found eventually which will do it. 


The Standard’s Present Opportunity 
But it is greatly to be desired that the 


men who made the concern correct it. Is 
it chimerical to ask them to do so? They 
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cannot end their days more nobly than in 
putting the Standard Oil Company on 
If the laws of any 
state or of the United States are of such a 
nature that they hamper legitimate business, 
let them openly contest those laws in the 
courts and in the interim submit strictly to 
whatever ruling the court has given. They 
will render the country a great service by so 
doing. It is true that our business has 
grown faster than our Jaws, that we have 
not yet worked out clearly what it is for 
the best good of the public to allow, 
what to forbid. The contention of the 
corporations that any attempt to regulate 
their operations is an interference with 
private business and so unconstitutional, is 
one of the most dangerous to property 
rights and to the public peace that they 
could sustain. The people are as con- 
vinced that they have the right and that 
they must, for the sake of democracy, con- 
trol corporations, as they are convinced that 
they have the right and must control trans- 
portation. Corporations exist not for them- 
selves but for the people, as do railroads. 
They exist by the will and from the support 
of the people. It is the a b c of democracy. 
The contention that the freedom of oppor- 
tunity, allowed in this country, means that 
a few men may absorb the control of wealth, 
is arrogant and unintelligent. Insistence 
upon it, the use of unjust and illegal prac- 
tices to secure it, means a more and more 
bitter war. Such corporations as the 
Standard Oil Company have great oppor- 
tunity to render patriotic service by revers- 
ing their practices, codperating, if you 
please, with Mr. Roosevelt in their own 
prosecution! For Mr. Roosevelt is right in 
his suit against the Standard Oil Company. 
It has persistently and secretly and for 
many years sustained a combination whose 
one purpose was to restrain trade in order 
that it might keep up the price of a necessity 
of life. Such a combination is contrary to 
the laws of the United States. It must and 
will be broken. If not now—at no distant 
day. It lies with the founders and directors 
of the Standard Oil Company to decide 
whether they will aid in its reformation or 
whether they will go down in history among 
that great number whom worldly success 
has so dulled to the meanings of things 
that in spite of repeated warnings they 
have persisted in bringing about their own 
downfall. 
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=]HEN your mind is quite 
J made up?” said Antoi- 
nette. She stood in the 
middle of the room and 
eyed Billy, who looked 
uncomfortable. 

“Tt is,” he said firmly. 
“I know Treleaven would rather just meet 
the fellows.” 

“ You’ve never had any of the college men 
out before except when I have been away at 
school,” accusingly. 

“T guess that’s so,” indifferently. 


“And you know I have three girls staying 


at the house.” 

“Mm!” said Billy. 

Antoinette took a firmer position on the 
rug. “It is not easy entertaining house 
guests in this little place unless one’s neigh- 
bors are willing to help,” she observed. 

Mr. Ordway shifted his weight to the 
other leg. Since Miss Addington refused to 
be seated, he was obliged to stand, but he 
allowed himself the luxury of a weary sigh. 
“T have done what I could to help you,” he 
said gently. 

“You?” scornfully. “All you have done 
is to come over and let them entertain you. 
And now that at last you are having a dinner 
you leave us out.” 

Billy looked regretful but set. 

“And none of the girls has ever seen an 
Arctic explorer,” said Antoinette. 
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Billy reposed his exhausted length upon 
the corner of a table and proceeded to 
patient explanation. “You see it is this 
way,” he said, not without some concealed 
enjoyment of his fair neighbor’s wrathful 
countenance. ‘“Treleaven being just back 
from this Arctic expedition is only inter- 
ested in geological formations and ethno- 
logical investigations and—er—a regular 
dinner with girls wouldn’t be half the fun 
that a stag will.” 

“All of which shows how very, very, 
pitiably young you are!” said Miss Adding- 
ton, hurling the bolt best calculated to make 
the enemy wiggle, and she swept aside the 
hangings and disappeared without further 
ceremony of leave-taking. Billy heard the 
screen door slam and through the window 
beheld his departing visitor stalk across the 
lawn that separated her home from his, 
taking pains to select the particular portions 
that still awaited him and the lawn-mower. 
When she jumped the dividing line of red 
geraniums with a reckless scattering of 
scarlet petals and disappeared up her own 
steps he grinned gently; ‘‘That’s one time 
she didn’t get her own way,” he said. Then 
he went out to announce to the cook that 
he expected all the best things on the table, 
just as they were when his mother was at 
home and had company. “Those little 
lace rags and the cut glass and all the forks 
and spoons and the whole works,” he said. 


“And you get your 
niece to wait on the 
table, Nora.” 


“Which shows how very, very, pitiably young you are” 


“Sure!” said Nora, “and I'll cook ye 
the grand dinner. I suppose the young 
ladies next door will be coming?” 

“The young ladies next door will not be 
coming,” said Billy decidedly. “It is to be 
all men, Nora, all members of my fraternity, 
in honor of one of them, Mr. Treleaven. 
He is just back from a journey in search of 
the North Pole.” 

“He is?” exclaimed Nora admiringly. 
“And him jist a young bye like you!” 

Billy frowned. 
“Mr. Treleaven 
is a little older 
than I am,” he 
explained. “He 
has been out of 
college five or six 
years. You’ll 
remember about 
getting your 
niece to wait on = 6 
the table, Nora.” 

“T will,” said 
Nora reassur- 
ingly, and Billy 
departed to fig- 
ure out how 
many of the fra- 
ternity brothers 
could be rounded 
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up in July for the honor of dining with 
Theodore Yates Treleaven, Arctic explorer. 


Silver and crystal, real lace doilies 
and embroidered damask, even the 
Royal Dresden service plates which 
were supposed never to be used in the 
absence of the mistress 
of them—all of these 
things adorned the table 
to which Billy ushered 
his guests. There were 
even sweet peas in all 
the Dresden colors scat- 
tered with artistic care- 
lessness over the white 
cloth. “I didn’t think 
Nora had it in her,” 
meditated Billy in a 
glow of approval. 
“Now, if that niece of 
hers don’t spill the soup 
the way she did last 
time——” 

Mr. Treleaven, broad, 
blond, six feet tall and 
handsome, was going on with a descrip- 
tion of how he killed his first Polar bear and 
Billy was keeping one attentive and enthu- 


~ siastic eye on him and one anxious one on 


the door into the butler’s pantry. “And 
there I was—” said Mr. Treleaven. 

The door swung open. A maid entered. 

She wore a lacy cap and apron. She carried 

oN a silver tray. She looked as 

€ if it would be an impossi- 

e bility for her to spill things. 


“If the bear hadn't happened” 
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But Billy turned a deep and miserable 
crimson. His attentive eye and his anx- 
ious one moved guiltily around the table. 
Thank heaven, Antoinette’s reproach had 
been true. None of the college men had 
ever before visited him except when she 
had been away at school. They would 
never know that the serving-maid was no 
serving-maid, but an exasperating young 
woman who belonged on the other 
side of a geranium hedge. He 
would simply ignore her presence; 
that would be best. 

“Tt was straight luck, of course,” 
Mr. Treleaven was saying. “If 
the bear hadn’t hap- 
pened ”—his frank blue 
eyes fell on the young per- 
son who was serving the 
soup—“if the bear hadn’t 
happened—” he repeated. 

“If the bear hadn’t 
happened,” said Peter 
French cheerfully, “of 
course you couldn’t have 
shot it. Now, in my 
bear-killing experience / 
—Ah!” The waitress, ` 
deft, graceful, uncon- 
scious, had moved into 
his range of vision. 
“Come to think of 
it, I never did kill a 
bear,” he said. “There 
are times”—with a 
devout look—‘“when I cannot 
lie.” 

Billy’s crimson grew to maroon. Venge- 
ful rage sat upon his countenance. But 
nobody looked at Billy, not even the wait- 
ress. As though she were alone in the 
room, she went through her duties. Each 
guest in turn beheld a snowy hand set down 
his plate before him. Each caught in turn a 
faint, a very faint, elusive hint of violets. 
Each for an instant felt the presence of a 
ministering goddess behind his chair. Then 
she was gone, and the glances that had fol- 
lowed to the swing door came back to center 
on Billy. 

“I believe ice-bergs break off of their 
own weight, do they not?” said Billy. He 
addressed the young man who was supposed 
to be authority on Polar affairs. The young 
man looked at him absently. 

“No, the bears gnaw ’em off, mostly,” he 
said. 


tell a 


A fair, petite, brisk young thing 
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“I have heard,” Billy persisted, “that 


“May I inquire, Billy,” broke in Peter 
French, “what intelligence office your 
mother patronizes? We are needing——” 

Billy was eating his soup; evidently 
Peter’s voice did not reach him. “I read a 
good story once,” he began animatedly, 
“about the way an old bear teaches her 

cubs——” 

The door swung open. Every 
eye drifted from Billy’s compelling 
ones and a hush of surprise held 

_ the table. They had watched a 
tall, graceful, darkly beautiful 
creature disappear into that butler’s 

pantry. Entered a fair, petite, 
brisk young thing, 
carrying the silver 
tray, wearing the lacy 
cap and apron. 

Eleven pairs of inquiring 

eyes returned to Billy. , 

“How does the old bear 
treat hercubs, Treleaven ? ” 
inquired Billy earnestly. 

“Carries em in a pouch 
like a kangaroo,” said 
Treleaven. i 

“Well, this story I was 
speaking of—” Billy told 
the story entirely through, 
lingering over its details, 
and it lasted until the 
blond-haired waitress had 
removed the plates and brought the next 
course. With her disappearance Treleaven 
seemed to awaken to what was expected 
of a guest of honor and a recently re- 
turned wanderer. Thrilling adventure and 
clever story followed one another until 
the last eye ceased to wander and Billy’s 
careworn countenance relaxed. It was a 
scene to gratify any host: a table beauti- 
ful with the best the house afforded, a 
dinner that any chef might have claimed 
with pride; the pick of the fraternity gath- 
ered about the board; and, as chief orna- 
ment, a genuine explorer, the youngest but 
not the least famous of the last Farthest- 
North party. The men divided their atten- 
tion between Treleaven and Nora’s delicious 
fish course, and the air was scintillant with 
witty converse and fraternal exchange of 
views. Once more cheerful pride sat upon 
the broad brow of the host. He would let 
Antoinette know that she and her friend had 


á 
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made no impression upon the smooth sur- 
face of his stag. What though the attention 
had momentarily wandered, it had been but 
temporary. Now that the conversation was 
fairly under way 

The door swung open. A red-haired girl 
with dimples entered, bearing the silver 
tray, wearing the cap and apron. And 
again in all the big room no sound was 
heard save the voices of Treleaven and 
Billy, who fixed their eyes firmly on each 
other and did a duet on the best food for 
cold climates. 

“Now, I should think,” asserted Billy 
argumentatively—and tried in his vexed 
soul to remember how many guests Antoi- 
nette had—“ I should think that these con- 
densed foods, a little tablet of this and a 
little tablet of that, would be very unsatis- 
factory.” 

“Sort of living the sample life, eh?” said 
Treleaven, and Billy laughed uproariously 
the while he wondered by what bribes Nora 
had been won to this perfidy. How joy- 
fully he would have welcomed the sight of 
the freckled countenance appertaining to 
Nora’s niece. Capless and apronless, she 
might have come and spilled wherever it 
pleased her best. 

“I suppose,” he said, and wrinkled a 
thoughtful brow, though he had no least 
idea of what he was saying. “I suppose the 
cold—er—affects the appetite.” 

“I was awful cold one time,” said Peter 
French, amiably offering his quota to the 
conversation, “but I can’t remember about 
my appetite.” He relapsed into medita- 
tive smiling, his eye wandering to the door. 

“What Pd like to know,” Rex Stevens, 
roused to emulation by this etfort of Peter’s, 
addressed the table. He seized an olive and 
held it aloft, slowly turning it for purposes 
of illustration. “Supposing a man were up 
in a balloon exactly above the pole. Hed 
be in line with the axis of the earth, wouldn’t 
he? Certainly! Now, could he, or could he 
not, see the earth move?” He looked 
impressively around at the others. “I 
believe I am the discoverer of that idea,” he 
said modestly, “and I think it’s a pippin!”” 
Then he ate the olive absently and allowed 
his eyes to follow Pete’s. 

A derisive murmur succeeded the state- 
ment of Rex’s discovery. Billy received it 
gratefully. At least it was better than that 
watching and listening silence. He at- 
tempted to get up a little argument on the 
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subject, but no one responded. Even the 
author of the idea seemed to have lost 
interest in it. He contented himself with 
smiling vacantly at Billy and saying, “ Well 
maybe you’re right, old man,” in a tone of 
smiling acquiescence. 

“When am I right?” demanded Billy. 
“When I say he could or when I say he 
couldn’t?” 

“Whichever ‘you said last,” responded 
Rex. “ You're always right, Billy.” 

“Nobody ever will get over the North 
Pole in a balloon,” remarked Treleaven to 
the disgusted Billy, speaking with a serious- 
ness that filled that young man with loving 
warmth. “You see it’s this way.” He 
entered into an elaborate explanation, 
diagrammed on the back of an envelope and 
backed by many authorities, and the guests 
whose positions precluded a view of the 
pantry door lent him a polite attention. 
Billy, whose mind was again in working 
order, remembered definitely that Antoi- 
nette had but three girls staying with her. 
There was but one remaining. When she 
had been and gone, the function at which he 
was presiding would lose its comic opera 
characteristics and resume those of a dinner. 
There she was now—the brown-haired girl 
with the demure expression—and Tre- 
leaven’s pleasing voice went on quite as if 
the most ordinary of waiters was removing 
his plate. Billy hoped the brown-haired 
girl wouldn’t forget to tell Antoinette that 
the discussion of Arctic affairs was progress- 
ing as if she and her friends had remained 
on their own side of the geranium hedge 
where they belonged. He hoped also that 
the brown-haired girl was feeling com- 
punctious for her part in this evening’s per- 
formance. Little had he thought as he sat 
with her on Antoinette’s porch and ate 
fudge that she had made that she would 
ever treat him like this. He kept a gently 
grieved expression on the side of his face 
toward her as he listened to the hero of the 
Frozen North, who had now glided into an 
eloquent dissertation on the use of alcoholic 
drinks in a frigid zone. 

There! the brown-haired girl was gone. 
That was the last. Billy leaned his elbow 
comfortably on the table and waited happily 
for Nora’s niece, red-handed, awkward, cap 
awry, and apron none too fresh, to bring the 
dessert, all ignorant of the fact that Nora’s 
niece, with her evening’s pay in her pocket, 
had gone gratefully to a party of her own. 
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“T understand,” said Billy, addressing 
Treleaven, “that the use of dogs R 

He finished the observation to the cande- 
labra. The dessert was being brought in by 
the original wait- 
ress, she of the dark 
hair and the charm- 
ing profile and the 
sweet unconscious- 
ness of manner; 
and at one bound 
the mind of the 
chief guest had re- 
turned from Point 
Barrow and Bank’s 
Land, and his en- 
gaging blue eyes 
were following as 
closely as conven- 
tion permitted 
every graceful 
movement of the 
one who served. 

“As you were 
saying, Treleaven,” 
Billy began des- 
perately, but Tre- 
leaven did not even 


hear. The tall 
young waitress had Fa.. 
placed the coffee ye 


urn beside the host 
and was lighting 
the alcohol lamp f 
beneath it. Now she bent deferentially 
behind his chair. 

“Ts there anything else, Mr. Ordway?” 
she murmured respectfully. Her voice 
was a muted violin. Tom Stratton had 
been essaying a remark, but he broke 
off short in it and a breathless hush held 
the room. 

The voice of the host broke the hush. 
“No!” he growled. A flickering hint of a 
smile wavered the scarlet line of her lips. 
She was gone. 

And with her going vanished all pretense 
of interest in the Arctic regions. As one 
man the guests turned upon their baited 
host and demanded an explanation. 

“What are you talking about ?” inquired 
Billy. “Our second girl is having a vaca- 
tion while my mother is away, and so the 
cook got her niece to come and wait on the 
table. She is rather a pretty girl after the 
Irish type’”—carelessly—‘‘ but what you 
chaps see in her to get excited over! These 


“Ts there anything else, Mr. Ordway?” 
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cigarettes are all right, Treleaven. They 


“Who is a pretty girl after the Irish 
type?” inquired Tom Stratton. 

‘““Norii’s niece,” returned Billy, pushing 
the cigars across the table. 

The next remark came as a chorus: 
“Which is Nora’s niece?” it demanded. 

Billy gazed at them through a cloud 
of smoke. “There wasn’t but one,” he 
said soothingly. 

A howl of derisive protest. 
Treleaven alone was absorbed 
with his black coffee. 

“T thought maybe you gave 
‘em away as souvenirs,” said 
Peters _plaintively. 
“My mother would 
like to have me 
bring one home.” 

“There is really 
no reason for you 
chaps seeing 
double,” said Billy. 

“Double!” 
sighed Peter. “I 
saw quadruple, and 
I would just as 
soon see octuple if 
all Nora’s nieces 
are like the sam- 

le.” 

“ In my opinion,” 
said Tom, “it is a 
case of multiple personality.” 

“What do you think, Treleaven?” 
demanded Rex Stevens. “Is Nora’s niece a 
hypnotist or is she triplets?” 

The dauntless explorer gazed dreamily at 
the nearest dancing candle flame. “I think 
Billy is right,” he said. “I didn’t see but 
one.” 

Another howl. “Now see what you have 
done, William,” said Parson Allen. “ Caused 
a strong man’s mind to totter. Who is 
going to look after the North Pole now, I 
should like to know.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Rex diffidently, 
“if he could see the quartette all to- 
ether 4 

Billy lighted another cigarette. He was 
feeling some slight compensation. “’ Way 
back in the days of Dr. Kane,” he said. 
Peter leaned forward and addressed his 
host: 

“I don’t want to inconvenience you, 
Billy,” he said, “but if I could have 
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a little hot water in my coffee I’d be 
obliged. I can’t sleep when I drink coffee, 
and r3 

“You mean you can’t drink coffee when 
you sleep?” said Billy. 

“T have lain awake night after night,” 
pursued Peter, “just because I couldn’t 
have hot water in my coffee. Will you 
kindly ring for some, Bill, old boy?” 

“T am afraid,” said Billy regretfully, 
“that there isn’t any hot water. Nora 
always lets the fire go out as soon as she has 
made the coffee. She is the most econom- 
ical cook we ever had. She is really invalu- 
able in that respect. Why 7? 

“You might see,” said Peter. 
place your toe on the bell.” 

“The bell is on the kitchen wall,” said 
Billy. “I can’t place my toe on it.” 

“Billy can’t find the electric button, 
I guess,” offered Rex. “I know how 
embarrassing that is. Bill has the same 
preoccupied look that I have noticed in 
hostesses when their wandering toes failed 


“Just 
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to locate the little hump under the 
rug.” 

They all gazed encouragingly at Billy, 
but it was only too evident that his toe was 
doing no experimental wandering. Tom’s 
face brightened with a loving smile. “Let 
us find it for brother,” he cried. “Why 
should all the work p” 

But Peter had already disappeared 
beneath the table. One other only was as 
prompt—the host. His chair was vacant, 
and from beneath the spotless damask 
came sounds that testified to brother’s 
firm refusal to be helped. With gleeful 
shouts, the others slid to the scene of hostil- 
ities. 

All but the guest of the evening. He, 
about to offer his services as arbiter—or 
ambulance — fancied a slight movement 
of the pantry door and delayed his de- 
scent. From the muffled exclamations 
that arose it was evident that Billy held 
the strategic point. With the tail of his 
eye the fearless rover of the Polar Seas 
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caught a more decided movement of the 
door. 

“Come down here and help, Treleaven,” 
called Tom. “Is it nothing to you whether 
Pete has hot water in his coffee? Now, 
Billy,” persuasively, “you are mussing 
your clothes all up sitting on the floor. I 
think, gentlemen, if we could move the host 
about an inch sou’sou’east that he would 
be sitting directly upon the bell and——” 

The crack of the door was widening. 
Treleaven pushed his chair back gently. 
Then, as the door swung wide enough to 
show a glimpse of a dark head, he made 
two noiseless steps across the room. The 
door slammed to, but with a quick push he 
was through it. An instant later he was fol- 
lowing a flying figure out of the kitchen 
door. 

Nora’s niece had scattered. Three of her 
were just disappearing out of the back gate; 
the fourth, with the homing instinct of the 
pursued, was flitting swiftly across the wide, 
moon-lighted lawn toward the hedge of red 
geraniums. It was the fourth one Tre- 
leaven followed. 

Halfway across she was before he laid a 
light hand on the soft arm in its muslin 
sleeve. A half-dozen more twittering steps 
she took and came to a stop under the big 
maple in the middle of the Ordway lawn. 
Very shadowy and wraith-like she looked in 
the shelter of it and very elusive; only the 
dark-lashed eyes danced and drooped by 
turns. Treleaven took his hand away 
lingeringly. 

“ Oh! Atalanta, Niece of Nora,” he began, 
And then into the stillness came the shrill 
peal of the Ordway table bell. The two 
under the maple tree looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Go back,” said Antoinette reproach- 
fully, “ you are spoiling Billy’s party.” 

This belated and misplaced scruple 
brought no answering accusation from Mr. 
Treleaven. He only looked the deeper into 
Miss Addington’s eyes. ‘Billy’s party 
can’t be spoiled,” he said. “It has been 
made a part of paradise.” 

Through the broad, lighted window of 
the dining-room could be seen the dinner 
guests eagerly emerging from beneath the 
table, and in the doorway, in answer to the 
bell, the shaking form of Nora. 

Antoinette turned decidedly toward home. 
“Good night! Oh! slayer of polar bears.” 
she said. 


“ Oh! Atalanta, Niece of Nora” 


“Good night!” he answered and fell into 
step at her side. 


When Treleaven made his reéntrance 
into the dining-room a few minutes later, 
the boys, just back from a fruitless investi- 
gation of the house, fell upon him with 
demands to know where he had been. 
Only Billy, observing the dreamy smile in 
the blue eyes of the chief guest and the 
red geranium in his buttonhole, hesitated 
between a baffled scowl and a comprehend- 
ing grin, and suggested billiards, forbearing 
to question. 
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LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


In the November “Interpreter’s House” 
we discussed “ Religion Inside the Church 
and Out.” From the scores of letters re- 
ceived—enough to fill the magazine, also 
enough to convince any skeptic that interest 
in religion is not dead, but very much alive 
—we print the following two, which are 
typical of the criticism and appreciation which 
the discussion aroused. 


The Church and the New Testament 


The Interpreter of the November number 
astounded and pained me by his matter-of- 
course assumption that the spiritual life of 
our country is bound up with churchanity. 
It was like finding in the same revered pages 
an assertion that the sun went round the 
earth. I respect our sects as agents of civi- 
lization, despite all their shortcomings; but 
to think of their claims in the light of the 
New Testament! 

The Roman Catholic organization looked 
at thus may be incongruous too; Protestants 
are apt to think so, but it is in a different 
way. It has virtues and failings of its own. 

But, dear Mr. Interpreter, let us look to- 
gether for just one ‘moment of your valuable 
time at the Protestant sects. That is long 
enough to see one wide fundamental cleav- 
age between them and Jesus and His dis- 
ciples; our churches are the very fountain 
and home of respectability—meaning not 
something to be respected, but the current 
stamp of worldly acceptability. 

Jesus was the utter foe of respectability. 
Respectability worshipers were the one class 
he was hard on. He saw that they are the 
chief underminers of true religion. When 
being a church member gets to be a social 
and business asset the pharisee and the hypo- 
crite are sure to join. If the cloak of religion 
is not worth as much to them as it used to 
be, it is because they themselves have worn it 
thin; but you look up the records of the big 
bandits and looters, and you will find that 
a goodly number still need religiosity in their 
business. 

How is religion to escape this natural ten- 
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dency to artificial respectability? The an- 
swer is easy, though the practice must be 
hard or the sight of it would not be so rare 
and strange. Keep half as far ahead of the 
world in ethics and in Christly preference 
for the disreputable over the respectable as 
the New Testament enjoins, and you will be 
sure of the blessing Jesus promised when 
men shall revile you and persecute you and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for 
His sake. It is only at the millennium that 
the lion and the lamb can lie down together 
with mutual good-will. When they do it 
now it is a sure thing that the lion has swal- 
lowed the lamb. 

In the last sermon I heard, the minister 
found occasion to say that his church was 
considered the strongest in the country in 
social position and wealth. He did not seem 
whelmed in shame about it either. You have 
to read your Bible much and go to church 
seldom to get the full hilarious flavor of that 
statement. 

—R. V. 


A Word From a Minister 


I am not given to writing to the papers. 
Indeed, I never write a letter to anybody if 
I can decently get out of it. But I am un- 
able to deny myself the pleasure of an ac- 
knowledgment to you for the profit and en- 
joyment I find in your magazine. I enjoy 
almost every bit of it in almost every num- 
ber. David Grayson is a delight. Steffens 
and Baker are tonic and illuminating. Mr. 
Dooley makes me laugh and admire. But 
the best thing, the thing I turn to first, re- 
versing the old rule about the order of the 
feast because I cannot restrain my impa- 
tience, is the chat of the editors, “In the In- 
terpreter’s House.” I hope these keen, wise, 
witty essays, discussing their subjects so 
cleverly from such divergent angles, will find 
permanent form. Nothing I know of in the 
way of essays can equal them. 

I confess, however, that when I saw the 
title in the November number I put my lips 
into a straight line, and went in as to an 
operation. A minister nowadays doesn’t ex- 
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pect to find in a newspaper or magazine a 
fair presentation of the problems and the 
difficulties of the work to which his life is 
given, let alone a sympathetic treatment. 
The tone of the letter which introduced. the 
discussion, and of the easy, superficial, cock- 
sure remarks of the reporter, is the appar- 
ently unanimous keynote of the chorus. The 
concluding voice gave a message of such 
clearness, justness and thoughtfulness as to 
bring a delightful surprise. ‘The minister 
reads with pain the current comment upon 
his idleness, unfaithfulness, dulness, igno- 
rance; wonders how men can suppose that he 
is wrapped up in cotton wool, or hermetically 
sealed within his study walls except on Sun- 
days, when he manages to find his way into 
the pulpit; marvels that any one can suppose 
that in this day a minister never touches life, 
knows nothing of what is going on, and in- 
nocent as a babe, can never see the need or 
say the word that is due; laments the lack 
of thought, the lack of appreciation in the 
public expressions that touch him and his 
work; but he doesn’t answer. He is too 
busy, he has better uses for his time, and 
his answer would not count much anyway, 
because it would seem a one-sided plea. He 
is the prisoner at the bar, and some one else 
must defend him. You have done it, you 
have said nothing more than the truth, but 
you have recognized him as a man doing as 
well as he can what needs all of a strong 
man’s best powers; and you have, besides, 
perceived what is hidden from so many, that 
his work is not to be a politician or a re- 
former, but a preacher and interpreter of the 
Word of God; that he is to lay down the 
principles of religious life, and to show their 
plain application. 

I thank you for the insight you have shown 
and expressed, which is the more appre- 
ciated since it is so rare. 

—C. ARMAND MILLER. 


A Man With Thirty-two Automobiles 


I have just read the first instalment of 
Upton Sinclair's new novel, in the Jan- 
uary AMERICAN Macazine. Now l am the 
last person in the world from whom you 
might expect even slight corroboration of the 
general truth of what Mr. Sinclair is writing. 
l have not the money to do aught but live 
here in New York about as I used to live 
in the small town in Michigan from which 
I came. But, curiously enough, not three 
days before your magazine came out I had 
an experience which affected my interest in 
“The Metropolis” when I came to take it 
up. Let me relate it to you. See how a 
poor man may stumble upon riches. 
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Four of us who live at the northern end 
of Manhattan Island went out for a walk. 
One of the four suggested that we take a 
public road which passes through the estate 
of Mr. So-and-So, whose name I withhold. 
It is enough to say that three of the four of 
us, all regular readers of newspapers, had 
never heard of the man. 

When we had admired the rich man’s 
house from afar, we followed the public 
highway until we came to Mr. So-and-So’s 
stable. The entrance was convenient, and 
our curiosity had developed, so we lingered 
in the neighborhood for a little time. Finally 
an old man came out, and we engaged him 
in conversation. We told him frankly that 
we should enjoy seeing the inside of a mil- 
lionaire’s barn. He said that he was em- 
ployed in the stable and that he was sure 
that Mr. So-and-So would not object to our 
seeing his horses. Visitors were freely ad- 
mitted, he told us. So we went in. 

First we saw the stalls for the horses, and 
all the conveniences for keeping the animals 
clean and comfortable. As I passed through 
the corridors T noticed that a heating system 
had been installed in order that the tempera- 
ture might be kept even. In the harness 
room I saw silver trappings and an interest- 
ing collection of photographs of famous 
horses. Some of the horses in this very 
stable, I was told, had wonderful records on 
the race track. 

So far all was interesting, but nothing im- 
pressed me as unnatural. 

But now we passed through a long hall and 
into a great room which served as Mr. So- 
and-So’s private garage. And as we passed 
along, our aged guide became more commu- 
nicative. Here were all sorts of automo- 
biles, including a variety of racing machines. 
The room must have been a hundred feet 


long. In the ceiling were huge trap doors, 
twenty feet square, through which hung 
cables attached to a traveling crane. This 


appliance was for lifting, moving and testing 
the various machines. One car, of special 
make, was the largest automobile I ever saw. 
As I stood in front of it, and close to it, I 
was reminded of the first ocean-going tug l 
ever saw, and of how much bigger it seemed 
to me than the lake tugs to which, as a boy, 
T had been accustomed. 

“Are these all automobiles belonging to 
Mr. So-and-So?” I asked. 

“Yes, but seven of them are not here,” 
said the old man. “ Seven machines and nine 
horses are down at the hotel.” 

“Well, how many automobiles does Mr. 
So-and-So require for his private use?” I 
asked. 

“He has thirty-two,” said the old man. 

And then it all came out. Mr. So-and-So 
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has thirty-two automobiles. He has seven 
chautfeurs—one for himself, one for his wife, 
one for his daughter, one for his son, one 
for his steward, one for his housekeeper and 
one for his superintendent. In the basement 
of the stable is a large repair shop, where 
three machinists are continually at work re- 
pairing these automobiles. At present Mr. 
So-and-So is not inhabiting the house which 
my friends and I had been looking at. He is 
at one of the great hotels in New York, 
where he pays $40,000 a year for his apart- 
ments. But he has not been there only a few 
weeks. And he isn’t going to remain but a 
few weeks longer. Although he pays for his 
apartment by the year, he is going to Europe 
in his private yacht for an indefinite stay. 
In the rear of the barn I saw a corps of 
carpenters at work fixing up a private skat- 
ing rink for the son of Mr. So-and-So. But 
the weather is warm, and if it doesn’t take 
a brace soon the father will have the young 
man off to Europe before he can get his 
skates on and yell Jack Robinson. * * * 


This is not a complete exposure. I never 
saw my victim. I never heard of him before. 
I got in through the barn, and came out 
through the garden. For aught I know he 
may be the most industrious and deserving 
man on earth. But I did think one thing. 
I thought that any man with all that money 
saved up must be very old. But when I 
came to look him up in “ Who's Who” I 
found another surprise: “ Born—1862.” 


Three Thousand Miles From Broadway 
—and Glad Of It 


The problem of making one’s income cover 
the needs of one’s family, now so promi- 
nently reflected by letters in “The Pilgrim's 
Scrip,” interests me greatly. 

I am making a living on forty acres of 
land, a living and a little more. And what 
puzzles me is, why do men struggling along 
on salaries in cities stay there and struggle? 
Why do they not resign and come to the 
country ? 

I think I know why they stay in the city 
and struggle. Pride, foolish pride. The city 
man looks down on the farmer. Here, I 
think, is the key to the combination. The 
simple, natural, healthful life of the country 
will not do. Only in the city are to be found 
the things that our tastes demand. But does 
not the satisfying of such desires cost money, 
and if one has not the money what pleasure 
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or satisfaction is to be had by remaining 
where the desired things are? 

Oh, I know, I’ve seen and heard and felt 
the puzzlement of my friends “back East” 
at the fact of my residing in Arizona and my 
assertion that I am contented with alfalfa 
and cows and chickens. I think the wives 
are tô blame for the men staying on a salary 
in town, more perhaps than the men are. At 
any rate, I imagine most of the city wives 
would not readily consent to remove to Ari- 
zona to ranch it. I avoided that impediment 
by the simple expedient of not having a wife. 
(Now you'll say I am a woman hater, which, 
upon my honor, I say I am not. I have 
woman on a pedestal, a high, high pedestal. 
and I have never had the heart to ask her to 
come down here by my side.) 

Until three years ago I had never had a 
thought of working and living in the country. 
My father is a minister, and I am a college 
man. I was formerly a newspaper man, but 
I would no more leave Arizona and the Ari- 
zona sunshine, which God gives us nearly 
every day, just taking it away from us a few 
days in the year to use to keep you proud. be- 
nighted Eastern folks from forgetting there 
is such a thing; the air which no one can de- 
scribe or fail to enjoy; the mystery and thrill 
and fascination of the desert and the moun- 
tains—I would no more leave all this to go 
back to the old newspaper life than I would 
choose to go down and not up in the here- 
after. 

Come to the country, friends. Come to 
Arizona if you are honest, earnest, and in- 
dustrious. We need you, and have room for 
you here. And don't refuse to come because 
you are people of education and retinement. 
Arizona has her proportion of such people. 
You'll find almost everything here that is 
good for you and that you really need. If 
there is anything lacking we shall very soon 
have it for you. You can make a better liv- 
ing here, and make it more easily than you 
can on a salary in the city. And while get- 
ting a living there makes you grow old, get- 
ting a living in southern Arizona makes vou 
grow younger, and the boy and the girl—oh, 
come, give them a chance. 

I realize that there are some city men and 
women, husbands and wives, who would, but 
really cannot go to the country, and I am 
truly sorry for them. If I could cross my 
chickens with the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, or if my cows would give gold instead 
of merely golden butter, I would move all 
of them. But as to those who can go and 
will not, I—I'll stop before I say something 
unpleasant. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house oj the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.”—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


ple—said the Lady Observer—but for 
myself I find that the longer my range 
of observation the more hopeful I become. 
It has been seeing spots, not reaches, that 
has made me doubtful. Even in my time, 
which, come to think of it, has been rather 
long, all sorts of things which have inter- 
ested me seem to have improved. There is 
certainly less noise on the Fourth of July 
than there used to be, or perhaps it is bet- 
ter segregated. The manners of women, 
too, are better—in public particularly. 
I can remember the time when in the 
sleeping-car, on the street-car, at the hotel, 
even on the sidewalk, women were almost 
uniformly selfish and supercilious. 
Do you remember the comedy of ris- 
ing in the old Pullman car when the wo- 
man’s washroom could be 
Woman’s locked? The early riser 
would bolt herself in and 
Inhumanity make a leisurely toilet, while 
a rapidly-increasing crowd of 
to Woman angry, half-clad women 
packed the end of the car, 
venting their impatience by jostling, pound- 
ing on the door, appealing to the authorities. 
I have seen this selfish occupation of a 
toilet-room carried so far that the train offi- 
cials were obliged to eject the selfish one, 
and I have been told by good authority that 
the nuisance became so great that it led to 
the substitution of the open room. But the 
open room did not end the trouble. If you 
could not be kept out you could be made 
most uncomfortable by those who preceded 
you, by the woman spreading the contents 
of a large suit-case over three-quarters of 
the room and grumbling because she did 
not have the remaining fourth; by the 


| DON’T know how itis with other peo- 


woman who left the washstand sprinkled 
with powder, bowl unwiped, and soiled 
towels heaped everywhere; by the woman 
who elbowed and crowded and cast black 
glances. 

But I see and hear less, much less, of all 
this. In a recent trip across the continent 
there were eight women in my car, and one 
of them confided in me toward the end of 
the trip that there had not been a morning 
when they did not put themselves out to 
button one another’s waists, and that she 
believed that by the time they reached New 
York there would not be one left who did 
not make it a point to leavea tidy toilet table. 

Even in New York cars manners are bet- 
ter. Almost invariably a woman with a 
baby, or a basket—a woman who is old, 
feeble, or plainly fatigued—will be at once 
given a seat by a woman. That amusing 
but brutal inspection from tip to toe which 
women give women is less frequent, it 
seems tome. In hotels and places of amuse- 
ment there is not nearly so much of that 
hostile conscious ignoring of other women 
which used to make one sigh for the day of 
the Canterbury Pilgrimages. 

I have a theory that this improvement is 
due mainly to a growing emancipation 

from the etiquette book. Wo- 


The men usually have a passion 

for what is proper, for “good 

Passing manners,” and our social con- 

. ditions have been such that 
of the for a long time they have had 

to seek their authority for 

Etiquette what was proper in books. 
For many years any book 

Book which laid down rules for 


conduct has been taken se- 
riously—and_ bought into the tens of thou- 
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sands. It has been true that many a woman 
has preferred to do an unkind thing rather 
than break a rule of her guide to good 
manners. Who has not suffered snubs from 
speaking tg the woman who took liter- 
ally the law regarding introductions, from 
whom fire nor flood would not draw a recog- 
nition until a certain formula had been 
spoken? There is less danger now than ten 
years ago, for the new books of etiquette 
impress the fact that the “roof is anintro- 
duction.” There is even a growing con- 
sciousness, coming with the general limber- 
ing up, that God’s good blue sky is intro- 
duction enough for anyone who can render 
a service or get for himself an hour of 
companionship. The truth is dawning 
widely that the kind thing is “ proper” 
and that an unkind one can be nothing 
but improper. The discovery is releasing 
thousands of women from the domination of 
Compiled Etiquette, and the country is grow- 
ing in ease and graciousness and good will. 
I feel that it is worth while living a long time 
to be convinced of this one improvement 
in public manners—or rather morals. 


I wonder—said the Cynic—if the im- 
provement is in the women or in you. 
Are you sure you look for the disagreeable 
as you did twenty years ago? 


HE improvement—said the Poet—is 
T in the spirit of us all. It comes 
from the progress of the American 
pilgrim. He is finding his soul. 
our fiction and the way it 

The Pilgrim takes hold—or does not take 
hold—and you will see my 

and Modern point. Those who note the 
course of recent fiction claim 
to me, now and then, that the 
subject least used and most 
vital is that progress of the pilgrim which is 
suggested by the headline of these pages. 
It is true, indeed, that all fiction has its chief 
concern with the passions of the human 
spirit, its glory and shame, its defeats and 
victories; but it is true, also, that we have 
heard more of inherent virtue than of virtue 
attained, more of the jewel in the mire, of 
the essence of good in things evil, and of 
brief though significant triumphs, than of 
the actual growth of the spirit. We have 
stories of the good desperado, the unselfish 
outcast; stories of the natural courage and 
kindness of men; and stories, too, of that 


Fiction 


Study . 
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burning inner light of idealism which so 
transfigures its fragile lamp of clay. These, 
however, are mainly short stories and neces- 
sarily episodical. The record of a contin- 
ued struggle—of the awful travail, the blood 
and sweat of the soul on its way to the ideal 
—this it is the custom to leave to John Bun- 
yan and his ancient simplicity. 

As a matter of fact, it is the very material 
for fiction; but our average fictionist is 
afraid of it. In his heart he is foolish 
enough to think it bourgeois; if he should 
use it, he argues, he might be considered a 
moralist; on the whole, he concludes, it is 
better for him to stick to his last, which is 
merely the pilgrim as he picturesquely ap- 
pears in this or that situation. Thus the 
majority excuses itself; while Mrs. Deland 
with “Helena Richie,” Miss Glasgow with 
“The Deliverance,” and, more recently, 
Mr. Paine with “The Story of Martin Coe,” 
go following the inspired tinker and making 
a success of their ventures. Meanwhile, 
the popular English fictionists do even bet- 
ter. With Mrs. Ward the growth of the 
soul is the prime and signal matter, as it 
was with Lucas Malet in her only popular 
novel; it is Eden Phillpotts’ subject in “ The 
Secret Woman;” it is Robert Hichens’ sub- 
ject in “The Garden of Allah;” it is Miss 
Sinclair’s subject in “The Divine Fire.” 
There is not a one of these that celebrates 
the wholly inherent; their glory is the sec- 
ondary life, the thing attained, the thing for 
which a man strives, or, as St. Paul puts it, 
“that which is spiritual.” And the public 
—not so clownish after all—has gone out 
after them with torch and flower and trum- 
pet, in long and flattering procession! 

One must note, of course, that if men as- 
sume no difference between the natural and 
spiritual there can be none in fiction; but 
such an assumption means practically that 
youth and age are alike, that man learns 
nothing from the years, gains no control of 
himself, attains to no peace, no ripeness, no 
wisdom—and this is unthinkable. With 
their departure from the terms of an older 
theology, however, many people are losing 
the idea of spiritual struggle as necessary to 
life. They have taken the great, simple 
severities and have given them new names, 
making them, apparently, less vital, less 
commanding. The essence is the same, 
but they have stopped at the mere words. 
All the more reason, then, to ask for the 
records of such struggle. As for interest, 


“HURRY IS A CRUEL THING” 


nothing short of a masterly art can match 
the tremendous value of this material. 
Figure it how we will—soldier in battle, 
pilgrim in the desert, clay in the hands of 
the potter—or by some modern and more 
joyous metaphor—it remains our first busi- 
ness, our most insistent reality. Goal of the 
pilgrimage, victory in the fight, or heav’n’s 
consummate cup which needs earth’s wheel 
no longer—call it what name we choose—it 
is this far-off end to which, if we would not 
perish, we must continually lift up our eyes. 


by the sight of the Philosopher tug- 
ging at a knot in the cord which tied 
a bundle of manuscript. Cut it—the Ob- 
server suggested. I never cut a string— 
said the Philosopher. It spoils it, and it 
pains me to spoil strings. I know what 


TT" Poet ceased, his attention diverted 


you will say—that after I have untied it 
and rolled it up carefully and put it away, 

I shall never use it; that when 
The Beauty I need a cord, I will use the 

ball on my desk—that I will 
of Patience save time by so doing—time 

and patience. Doubtless many 
a person who has my habit of saving bits of 
string never uses them. I know of one 
case of a woman of wealth, not unknown in 
the annals of the country, who saved strings 
all her life, and when she died, her heirs, 
ransacking the spacious garret of her Balti- 
more mansion, found barrels upon barrels 
full of strings of every length, size and color, 
rolled in neat coils, and put away never to 
be used. The lady could not destroy, but 
she could not utilize. She went only half- 
way in the process of the saved string, and 
so did not justify herself. 
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Now I use the string, use it in preference 
to the ball on my table. It takes time and 
manipulation, I admit, but they are nothing 
to what I gain; the exercise I get in certain 
precious virtues not easy to me—the re- 
freshment of equally precious theories. It 
takes patience to untie a string, and I am 
deficient in it. It is really too small a mat- 
ter to get angry over. Involuntarily I smile 
at my own rising ire, and when one has 
begun to smile at himself in even the small- 
est things, he will do it in a growing number 
of larger things. The smile will come when 
he is on the point of cursing the car conduc- 
tor, grumbling at the coffee, quarreling with 
his friend. There is no habit I consider 
more important to cultivate, than that of 
smiling at one’s self. It is like a calming 
hand, and J learned its beneficial effects in 
untying strings. 

Then there is the deliberation it requires. 
I cannot begin to tell you into what strange 
paths, what pleasant little mental adven- 
tures, this deliberate operation has led me. 
Sometimes it seems to create leisure for me. 
“If you have time to save me,” the little 
string says, “you have time to finish that 
chapter of Emerson,” and so I do it and 
come back ennobled and re-energized. 
Again and again as I coax out a knot, a 
left-over problem solves itself in my mind. 
By what mysterious connection that little 
act of the hands unties and straightens my 
tangled thoughts, I do not know. I only 
know it happens. 

It invariably softens my day’s outlook. 
Hurry is a cruel thing. It pushes aside the 
starved heart at your side aching for even a 
look. It blinds the eye to the pinched faces 
and staggering steps which line the way 
through life. It deafens the ears to the 
ceaseless moans of the world. Slacken the 
hurry and you are a new man, feeling, see- 
ing, hearing, while before you were but a 
relentless machine. Anything that will 
help demonstrate to one the cruelty of 
hurry is precious. 

This string business is my 

The Hate- continual reminder, too, of the 
hatefulness of waste in the 

fulness of scheme of things. Destroy 
any useful thing and some- 
body is going to labor the 
harder to make good the loss 
—destroy a useful thing and somebody goes 
without. There is always a bundle for 
every bit of string made—there is always 
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a mouth for every bit of food. To destroy 
the string is to leave the bundle open, to 
destroy the food is to leave the mouth 
empty. Did you never in Paris see in the 
markets little plates of scraps of food, made 
up neatly to form a full meal? Mendiants 
they call them, and they sell for twenty-five 
centimes the plate. They are the scraps 
from the tables of a city. I do not believe 
any food ever was used to better purpose 
than this, saved more life, yet the easy thing 
would be to let it be destroyed. 

And my collection of strings is scarcely 
less suggestive to me than my string-saving 
operation. Look at that boxful. There is 
one heavy enough to tie up the office chair, 
and there is one delicate enough for a jewel 
casket. How could I possibly have enough 
balls of twine around to get such a choice? 
No matter what I want, a string springs to 
my hand when I open that box, as if in sheer 
gratitude for my unwillingness to destroy it. 
There is nothing more grateful unless it be 
the scraps of information, of wit, of wisdom, 
which one tucks away in his brain from 
time to time, not because he sees any par- 
ticular use for them, but simply because he 
likes them, and cannot bear to part with 
them. Their gratitude to the one who be 
friends them is rich and certain. If you 
want a word, they supply it, a reason, and 
they give it, an illustration, and they pick it 
out, and they gather others to themselves by 
some occult process. They group themselves 
while you sleep or labor, unconscious of 
their existence, into arguments, romances, 
poems, philosophies. You did nothing but 
save them, save them for love of them, 
and one day you wake up to find your 
mind heavy with the fruits of their grateful 
labors. 

Believe me, my dear Observer, it is not 
only the things done by hard and reasoned 
effort to definite and calculated ends which 
reward us—out of the impulses, the vaga- 
ries, the loitering, the idleness of life, come 
sweet and rare fruits. Cast away your 
poor bit of string because it is easier to ue 
the ball if you will. You may gain a min- 
ute—even five, but oh, what a pleasant path 
of reflection you might have trod while vou 
picked the hard knot out and rolled up the 
loosened cord—what new light might vou 
not have seen. Beware of what you lose 
in this mysterious world in your effort to 
save five minutes. For me, I cannot «jer 
to cut strings. 
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“I look on that man as happy who when there is a question of success looks into his 
work for a reply, nol into the market, not into opinion, not into patronage.” —Emerson’s 


Essay on “ Worship.” 


HE least agi- 
tated person 
in the United 


States on the ques- 
tion of the presi- 
dency seems, at 
this writing, to be 
Governor Charles 
E. Hughes of 
New York State. 
There is no doubt 
of the existence of 
a “Hughes boom.” 
Its size is disturbing 
many, causing exul- 
tation to a few, 
interesting every- 
body. But through 
it all the Governor 
himself, serene and 
imperturbable, 
sticks to his tasks at 
Albany, refusing to 
recognize it as hav- 
ing any claim on his 
time. He is too 
busy looking after 
the commissions at 
work on public util- 
ities, too busy with 
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the new legislation he has initiated for the 
present session, to trouble himself about the 
presidency. After all, who shall be the next 
president is not his business. It is the 
business of the people of the United 
States. If they want him and make it 
known, very well, he will serve. In the 
meantime he has work to do in Albany, 
and will be obliged if you will not distract 
his attention or consume his time! 

This aloofness is no pose of superiority, 
no lack of interest in the honor offered. 
It is a literal carrying out of his own theory 
of public service that men should be chosen 
for office on the merits of their work, held 
in office only as they make good, advanced 
according to their efficiency. Public office 
is service—service for the people. It is 
for the people to say if the service is satis- 
factory and to reward accordingly. 

All that has come to Governor Hughes 
so far has come as a result of taking this 
theory seriously. Three years ago he was 
an entirely unknown man, outside of the 
legal circles of New York City, the lecture 
halls of the Columbia and Cornell Law 
Schools, the ranks of Brown University, 
of which he is an alumnus, and the lay 
councils of the Baptist Church, of which he 
is a communicant. Then suddenly within 
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a year he won the confidence of the people 
of the entire United States solely by his 
work, and such work! Not oratory, not 
political leadership, not a military record, 
nothing but  investigation—investigation 
into figures, statistics, ledgers, journals. 
It sounds absurd, but Charles E. Hughes 
is unquestionably Governor of New York 
State to-day because of the way he con- 
ducted two pieces of examination into 
corporate management in the year 1905— 
one the examination of the gas and electric 
lighting companies of Greater New York, 
the other that of the affairs of the life in- 
surance companies of the State. 

He was chosen for the first of these tasks 
on his reputation in his profession. When 
the Stevens gas committee was appointed, it 
desired earnestly to secure able and un- 
biased counsel. It found great difficulty. 
The bar of New York seemed to have been 
largely retained by the Consolidated Gas 
Company. Finally they were told of an 
unknown but able man, Charles E. Hughes, 
who was sure to be free. “He does not 
believe in taking general retainers.” The 
committee approached Mr. Hughes. He 
dismissed them summarily. He did not 
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believe in their sincerity! Nor would he 
consider the task until he had received un- 
qualified assurance that he could carry the 
work according to his own judgment. 
When it was announced that Mr. Hughes 
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“Governor Hughes decided to see practically 
Perhaps nothing Governor Hughes has 
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had been selected as counsel for the Stevens 
Committee, the newspapers sneered. Of 
course the investigation would be a farce, 
they said. Mr. Hughes was a Baptist, 
a member of the same church as 


everybody in the public audience room... 
insisted on has been 


more distasteful” 


At 19. His college class picture 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller. He was the 
founder of the famous Rockefeller Bible 
class, and if any further proof that he was 
not to be trusted was needed, he had led 
that class within a month! It was another 
melancholy proof of the mysterious intimacy 
of church and corporations! The first ten 
days of Mr. Hughes’s examination convinced 
everybody that whatever might be the rela- 
tions of the Consolidated Gas Company and 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Bible Class, Mr. Hughes 
was not befuddled by them. 

The report of the findings of the com- 
mission which Mr. Hughes wrote, em- 
phasized still further the fact that nobody 
had a mortgage on his ability. What 
followed showed that he was not only a 
free lawyer, he was a man who recognized 
that he had duties as a citizen, for after 
the gas investigation was over, and his 
duties as paid counsel done, he had at his 
own expense gone to Albany with the com- 
mittee and helped draft the bills he be- 
lieved necessary to restore to the public its 
rights in gas and electric lighting:—A com- 
mission with full powers, a maximum price 
for electricity and gas—fixed prices for 
public lights. As will be remembered, the 
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maximum price for gas 
was defeated, thanks to 
the noble McCarren, but 
the other bills were 
passed, and it is esti- 
mated that in the year 
1905, the city saved fully 
$800,000 as a result. 
When the fight for 80- 
cent gas was resumed 
Mr. Hughes again threw 
himself into the fight 
purely asa publicservice, 
and without asking or 
receiving pay, helped the 
attorney-general in the 
litigation over the bill. 


Canoeing in Northern 
Maine, 1903 


counts and reports in 
which a great corpora- | 
tion records its doings, 
Mr. Hughes unraveled 
a straight thread— 
strong and unbroken. 
We had become so ac- 
customed to seeing pub- 
lic examiners lost in the 
bewildering “ books” of 
suspected concerns, 
that to find a man able 
to understand what their 


On the “Coniston Old 
Man,” English Lake 
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The gas investigation 
was a local affair, and 
attracted little attention 
to Mr. Hughes outside 
of New York City and 
Albany, but it led to his 
selection as counsel for 
the Insurance Commit- 
tee, and on that com 
mittee the attention of 
the country was fixed. 
The investigation had 
not gone far before 
everybody began to 
marvel. From the be- 
wildering stack of ac- 
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Motoring in Wales, 


1906 


entries meant—how 
they related to one an- 
other, what were signifi- 
cant and what were not, 
was in itself a discovery. 
It was as if Mr. Hughes 
possessed a superior 
sense. “He is a wiz- 
ard,” the newspapers 
began to cry. ‘There 
is no wizardry about it,” 
said Mr. Hughes. “It 
is work.” And that was 
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what it was, intelligent, 
continuous, almost pas- 
sionate work. Every 
figure in those stacks 
of volumes meant some- 
thing. Mr. Hughes 
considered it his busi- 
ness to find out what 
they meant, and more, 
to show their relation to 
the public. He suc- 
ceeded. In six weeks 
after the testimony had 
been taken he had con- 
structed from figures as 
dramatic a story as this 
country hasreadin many 
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On the Morteratsch 
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years. He had made the 
books live—made them 
reveal tales of human 
weakness and wrong- 
doing—of favoritism, 
grafting, extravagance, 
hypocrisy, law-breaking, 
such as sickened our 
hearts while they 
strengthened our hands. 

Nothing eluded him, 
nobody was spared. 
The very reasons many 
an interceder gave that 
he be less ruthless—the 
good of the party, the 
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good of business, popular confidence—he 
used for being ruthless. And yet he was 
never the prosecutor. He was faithful to his 
own interpretation of his part in the exami- 
nation. “Itis not my function, nor do I pur- 
pose in this investigation, to prove men either 
guilty or innocent of crime. It is my purpose 
to elicit the facts unsparingly, but impartial- 
ly, to be dealt with according to their merits, 
and so far as possible to uncover whatever 
abuses exist.” Before the second investiga- 
tion was half finished, so good a politician as 
Benjamin B. Odell, tottering at that moment, 
paid tribute to the position Mr. Hughes had 
won by offering him the Republican nomina- 
tion for the mayorship of New York City. 
Mr. Hughes declined, and in declining said: 
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“T have no right to accept this nomina- 
tion. A paramount public duty forbids it. 
It is not necessary to enlarge upon the im- 
portance of the insurance investigation. That 
is undisputed. It presents an opportunity for 
public service second to none, and involves 
a co-relative responsibility. . The non- 
political character of the investigation and its 
freedom from bias, either of fear or favor, 
not only must exist, they must be recognized. 
I cannot permit them, by an action of mine, 
to become matters of debate.” 


This letter of declination only confirmed 
the popular impression that in Mr. Hughes 
there had been unearthed a man of unusual 
ability, judgment and sense of responsibility. 
The further the investigation went, the 
stronger became this impression. By the 
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time it was over, many people were saying 
to one another, This man ought to be kept 
in public life if possible, why not make 
him governor? Where the suggestion first 
came from, it would be impossible to say. 
It was talked over wherever men met, 
both “up state” and in the city. It crept 
into the newspapers, into Mr. Hughes’s 
mail box. . It came at a time when the 
Republicans of the State were in a bad way. 
They had to overcome the popular enthu- 
siasm for Mr. Hearst. They had no man 
in line with whom they could do it. The 
better element in the organization, the 
Roosevelt wing, led by Senator Albert R. 
Page and Mr. Herbert Parsons, Chair- 
man of the New -York County Committee, 
felt that the popular confidence Mr. 
Hughes had won was their only hope. 
Mr. Hughes was approached. He never 
left any doubts but that he understood why 
he was wanted, and in finally consenting to 
allow his name to be.presented as a candi- 
date, he made it plain that he considered 
himself the nominee of the people, not of 
the machine. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hughes’s 
strength with the people was his weakness 
with the old rank and file of the party 


organization. They did not naturally like 
his methods. He threw too much light 
on things. He let it fall on Republicans 


and Democrats alike, too; in fact, the Re- 
publicans had come out of the insurance 
investigation much blacker than the Demo- 
crats from the gas investigation. To have 
let Murphy escape and to have besmirched 
Depew, seemed to them sufficient reason 
for questioning Hughes’s loyalty. There 
was a great deal of squirming at the con- 
vention when Senator Page and Mr. Par- 
sons made it known that they should 
nominate Hughes. How did they know 
Hughes was a “faithful” party man? 
How did they know he could be counted 
on? They stood by their candidate, con- 
vinced that it was Hughes or defeat, and 
finally, after three days of the hardest 
sort of fighting, sent word to Oyster Bay 
through Chairman Cortelyou of the 
national committee that they needed 
help. Would not President Roosevelt 
indicate to the convention that in his 
judgment Hughes was the man? The 
President immediately replied, sending 
his opinion to the Congressman in his 
district, William W. Cocks. It was received 
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late at night, and delivered after midnight 
to the proper persons. The next morning, 
a submissive convention, with a good 
imitation of whole-heartedness, accepted 
the nomination. Their worst fears in 
doing this were confirmed a few minutes 
later, when Chairman Armstrong read to 
the Assembly a telegram from Mr. Hughes 
to Senator Page in which he said: 

“I shall accept the nomination without 
pledge other than to do my duty according 
to my conscience. If elected it will be my 
ambition to give the State a sane, efficient 
and honorable administration, free from 
taint oj bossism or of servitude to any private 
inlerest.” 

It was ominous, but of course it might be 
buncombe. 


An Unknown Quantity 


It is not surprising that under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Hughes had to do prac- 
tically all the work in the campaign of 
1906. The party, the Roosevelt wing 
which had nominated him excepted, sulked 
—sulked rather openly. As a campaigner, 
it was natural that little was expected from 
him. How could there be? Up to the 
time Mr. Hughes began the campaign of 
1906, he had never done anything, so far 
as an outsider could know, but work— 
solve law problems. He was forty-four 
years old, and from his fifth year, when he 
revolted against the methods of the Oswego 
(New York) primary school because “the 
teacher went over the same things so many 
times,” and presented his father with 
“Charles Hughes’s plan of study,” to the 
end of the insurance examination, his time 
seemed to have been spent in nothing but 
hard and persistent study. At nineteen 
he had graduated from Brown, his hands 
full of prizes and honors. He became at 
once self-supporting, but he combined with 
his teaching and tutoring the study of law 
to such good purpose, that in 1884 he was 
graduated from the Columbia College Law 
School, carrying away the highest honor 
—a prize fellowship. Then had followed 
the years of law practice and law lecturing, 
which had led to his choice as a counsel for 
the gas committee. It was all honorable 
and praiseworthy. But would this help him 
on the stump? Besides, he did not look 
the part, this tall, dignified, immaculate 
person! 
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But those who watched Mr. Hughes 
campaigning were interested from the start. 
There was a certain awkwardness about him 
at first, the kind that comes from finding 
oneself in an unaccustomed place, where 
the usages and the vocabulary are new, 
but it was an engaging awkwardness, and 
it wore off rapidly. He went at his work 
heartily. He respected his audiences. He 
never spared himself, speaking any number 
of hours a day and going everywhere. He 
showed no irritation at the lack of party 
support—ignored it, in fact. There had 
been an idea that he might hold himself 
aloof from people, but he did not—he met 
them frankly and pleasantly and talked 
freely. He had not been long at the un- 
familiar work before his managers found he 
was a “ good hand-shaker,” as the politicians 
call it. “I can assure you from my ex- 
perience with him,” said one blunt leader, 
in introducing him to an up-state audience, 
“that he is a better hand-shaker than 
speaker!” 

But he was a good speaker—not an 
orator by any means, but a ready and em- 
phatic talker, deeply interested in his 
matter, and putting it plainly and im- 
pressively. He made no effort to inflame 
his audiences. His whole force was set on 
convincing them. It was not dry-as-dust, 
impersonal argument by any means, for 
from the first he was alert in taking ad- 
vantage of the openings his opponent gave. 
Mr. Hearst had entered the field as the 
candidate of the Independence League, 
committed to the overthrow of bosses and 
of corporate influence in politics. He had 
at the last moment combined “for political 
reasons” with the boss paramount of the 
state, Murphy, a man whom he had pursued 
for years in his newspapers. Mr. Hughes 
showed the true instinct of the campaigner 
by the readiness with which he seized this 
opening and the skill with which he ex- 
plored it. From the first to the last, he 
hammered Hearst for lack of political sin- 
cerity, as illustrated by the compact with 
Murphy. “The test of political sincerity,” 
he reiterated, “is whut a man does when 
anything that concerns himself comes into 
com petition with the demands of the public!” 

He showed another trait of the good 
campaigner. He gave as good as he got. 
Mr. Hearst began by taunting him with 
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being a corporation lawyer. The gas and 
insurance investigations, not to speak of 
a later investigation into the relation of the 
railroads and the coal fields for the Federal 
government, ought to have spared him this, 
but it did not. He returned it in kind. 
Mr. Hughes charged that the Hearst news- 
papers were owned by a New Jersey cor- 
poration which had shirked taxes and 
evaded claims for damages, and at certain 
points he seemed to have documents of 
proof or at least corroboration. As for 
himself, the most that Mr. Hughes did was 
to reiterate that he considered his nomi- 
nation to have come from the people, that 
he meant to give an “unbossed administra- 
tion,” and tocarry out certain definite things 
which he enumerated. ; 

Mr. Hughes was elected, but the enthu- 
siasm over his victory was due mainly to 
the fact that Hearst was beaten. Indeed, 
a considerable part of the voting public 
had voted for him only because they feared 
Hearst the more of the two. Their feeling 
was expressed by a Wall Street magnate, 
who is said to have lost $50,000 on the fall 
of Consolidated Gas stock the day the com- 
mittee’s report came in. He was asked 
whom he was going to vote for. “Hughes, 
damn him!” was his reply. 

Thoughtful and disinterested men, who 
had voted for him because of his record, 
asked only, could he make good, could he 
stand the test of office, the sudden thrust 
into the center of the stage, the hand- 
clapping and genuflections, the bewilder- 
ing detail, the call for quick decision, the 
pressure of interests, the work, the censure 
and adulation? Experience has taught us 
most men break at one or another of these 
points. 


In the Governor's Chair 


It is a year at this writing since Mr. 
Hughes took office, and the hopes and 
fears of us all have had time to be real- 
ized. What are the results? They are 
more significant on the whole than any 
governor of New York State has been able 
to show since Grover Cleveland. He has 
been governor. Nobody questions that 
any longer. Governor Hughes has taken 
his position as it is laid down in the code, 
and he has executed the laws as he pledged 
himself to when he took the oath of ofice. 
Theoretically this ought not to be surpris- 
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ing, but practically it has been a nine days’ 
wonder. He began by making his own 
appointments. It was his business. He 
was responsible for them. But the prac- 
tice has been to share the responsibility 
with the party organization. It has come 


to be the chief means of holding the party 


organization together. When it became 
evident that Mr. Hughes was going to take 
his power of appointment seriously, there 
was a good deal of badly concealed com- 
ment. The Governor was building a 

machine. He was trying to undermine 
Speaker Wadsworth or Chairman Wood- 
ruff or Mr. Parsons. When these remarks 
came to his ears the Governor promptly 
disclaimed any such intention and calmly 
continued to make his appointments as he 
saw fit—and with surprising results., No- 
body any longer, in or out of the party, says 
he is building a machine. It is evident that 
he is not. The worst that even Senator 
McCarren savs is that he obtained office 

“under falseepretenses”! 

**Do you suppose,” Senator Grady is re- 
ported as having asked Senator McCarren, 
“that the Republican party would have 
elected Hughes if the voters had known 
his list [of appointments] in advance?” 
“ Not ina million years,” replied McCarren. 

Now, of course, the success of this full 
acceptance of power depends upon the 
wisdom with which it is exercised. It is 
too early to tell how good or how bad 
Governor Hughes’s appointments have been, 
but there is much to argue that if he finds 
them bad, he will revoke them. To see 
that his appointees do their duty is a 
governor’s business—fallen into disrepute 
unhappily, and a part that Governor 
Hughes has from the start taken as se- 
riously as his power of appointment. The 
historic illustration is, of course, his attempt 
to remove Otto Kelsey, Superintendent 
of Insurance. The story is more than an 
illustration of the manner of man Hughes 
is: it illustrates our whole present system 
of political practice. 

If there was one thing that the people 
of New York State expected of Governor 
Hughes when he took office, it was a vig- 
orous execution of the new insurance laws. 
He had been largely responsible for their 
enactment. He naturally felt responsible 
and particularly interested in seeing them 
tested under his own eye. 
forcement of the insurance laws is in the 
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hands of a ‘superintendent of insurance. 
The incumbent at the time Governor 
Hughes took office had been appointed in 
May, 1906, only three months after the 
Report of the Insurance Committee had 
been made. He was an Albany office- 
holder of twelve years’ standing, an amiable, 
honest, intelligent fellow, whom everybody 
liked and spoke well of—Otto Kelsey. But 
Governor Hughes knew, if nobody else in 
Albany did, that in spite of investigations 
and new laws, the insurance department 
had been jogging on throughout Mr. 
Kelsey’s eight months as stupidly and’ 
blindly as it had under his predecessors. 
He knew that there had been no such house- 
cleaning as was essential to give an in- 
vigorated administration—no intelligent en- 
forcement of new laws. He waited a few 
weeks to see if Mr. Kelsey might not move, 
but he did nothing. Mr. Hughes sent for . 
friends of Mr. Kelsey and told them that he 
had‘decided that Mr. Kelsey should go be- 
cause of inefficiency, and he suggested that 
they ask for his resignation. They returned 
to say Governor Hughes better ask for it 
himself. He did so, but Mr. Kelsey re- 


fused to resign. 


The Politicians Rebel 


When the Governor insisted, Mr. Kelsey 
requested an examination of his admin- 
istration. It was granted, and on the 
18th of February, Governor Hughes took 
his testimony. One interested in deter- 
mining why we are no better governed 
than we are, can study no more illumi- 
nating document than the testimony of 
Otto Kelsey. Here was a man appointed 
to the head of the insurance department 
just after the exposures of the examina- 
tion. He had before him in the report a 
full and clear account of the weaknesses 
of the department. He had new laws to 
enforce and was sure of the backing of the 
State in every vigorous action he might 
take, yet on the witness stand he actually 
acknowledged that he had never studied 
the insurance report after he came into 
office, never even read it consecutively. 
He had to acknowledge that he had retained 
in office men whom that report had shown 
to be notoriously negligent of their duty. 
Not only that, but that he had made no 
effort to find out who among his subordi- 
nates were faithful and eficient. It was 
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quite clear from the examination that this 
amazing neglect of duty was due to no 
corrupt motive. It was due to his absorp- 
tion in routine work, to his dread of break- 
ing in new men, to the difficulty of finding 
men, and to his fear of hurting those re- 
moved in the estimation of their friends! 
It was the defense of the bureaucrat and 
the good fellow—as pitiful a defense as a 
public official can give. I have heard it 
said by those who were present at the taking 
of Mr. Kelsey’s testimony, that it was the 
„most cruel stripping bare of a man they 
ever saw. It reads like it, but it was no 
fault of Governor Hughes. Mr. Kelsey 
had not a stitch to cover himself with. 

The Governor sent the testimony to the 
Senate with a vigorous statement of his 
opinion. Mr. Kelsev’s attitude he char- 
acterized as “an entire failure to grasp his 
duty,” his excuses as “barren.” “His 
past neglect and the want of force and 
initiative already displayed, make it unsafe 
to accept assurances for the future. The 
excuses he now makes serve only to place 
in a more prominent light his misconcep- 
tions of his obligations,” and he recom- 
mended his removal. 

At the outset of the Kelsey case, it was 
apparent that the party was determined 
to take issue with the Governor on the re- 
moval. In the seven weeks he had been 
in office, they had been having a hard time. 
The notoriously lax and corrupt Albany 
departments had been overhauled—heads 
had fallen, the indolent had been driven to 
work. “Who got in front of the freight 
train to-day??? had come to be a nightly 
question at the capital. They counted 
up their dead and injured, and concluded 
it was time to take a stand. Kelsey was a 
good man to make an issue on, for nobody 
denied his honesty, besides everybody liked 
him. The Senate declined to adopt the 
Governor's recommendation by a vote of 
27 to 24. 

This was on Friday, and that night most 
of the members went home for Sunday, 
chuckling over having put Hughes back 
into his place. They returned sadder and 
wiser. Over Sunday the people had ex- 
pressed their opinion, and it was almost to 
a man that the Governor was right. Rarely 
indeed has a State legislature received such 
a torrent of reproach as the Kelsey case 
brought out. And on top of this the 
Governor played a card which put them 
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into panic. They evidently expected him 
to sulk or retreat when they voted down 
his Kelsey recommendation. He did 
neither. On the contrary, they were not 
in their places before he came down on 
them for the one thing in his message they 
most hated, and that was the reapportion- 
ment of the State. He followed it up with 
demand after demand that the measures 
promised in his campaign be enacted, and 
he announced boldly and determinedly 
that if they did not enact them he would 
appeal to the people. Worse, he made it 
clear that if the management of the insur- 
ance department continued to be lax and 
untrustworthy, it was the legislature which 
was responsible, not he. He had done his 
part. He could do no more. It was they 
who had refused to do theirs. He used 
the Kelsey case in a most adroit way indeed, 
to show the people that the legislature had 
it in its power to defeat his other measures, 
and that it probably would so unless 
they intervened. 

The people did their part! Albay was 
flooded with such a mail as had not been 
seen in many a day—reproaches, threats, 
entreaties, from constituents. There was 
no longer any question about the fate of 
the Governor’s policy. “How are they 
getting along at Albany?” a returned 
lobbyist was asked. “They are eating 
out of his hand,” he answered forlornly. 


Fight over the Utilities Bill 


The full test of Mr. Hughes’s strength 
with the people came when the Public 
Utilities Bill was presented. It was a 
drastic measure for airing and regulating 
the affairs of corporations enjoying public 
franchises. It gave large power to the 
Governor and made secret operations most 
dificult. Almost to a man the corpora- 
tions of the State were against it, and they 
brought their full force to bear on the 
legislature to defeat it. All over the State 
commercial bodies served warning on the 
Governor, denouncing the measure in the 
press and from public platforms. Mr. 
Hughes picked up the gauntlet without 
hesitation, and even with something like 
relish. At Buffalo, at Elmira, and in 
various other points, he made it clear that 
he proposed to use to the full his strength 
to secure what he considered proper regula- 
tions of corporations. 
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“ Business interests depend for their stabil- 
ity and prosperity upon the maintenance of 
public rights,” he said at Elmira to a par- 
ticularly hostile audience. “We are reaping 
a harvest of distrust and disorganization 
from the seeds sown in reckless disre- 
gard of the public interest. In their desire 
to secure necessary public service the people 
have been lavish in their distribution of 
privileges and franchises, and by the absence 
of suitable restrictions have afforded oppor- 
tunity for abuses of the public confidence. 
If those who enjoy these privileges had been 
as careful of their obligations as they are 
now solicitous with reference to their vested 
rights we should have had no trouble. 

“ But they have acted as if they were the 
creators of the interests which derive their 
vitality from public grant. They have re- 
sorted to sharp practice in finance, to dis- 
honest favoritism in service, and to corrup- 
tion in politics. They have grossly abused 
the freedom which they have been allowed; 
and the time has come when governmental 
machinery must be provided to compel them 
to live within the law and to perform their 
public obligations.” 


There was a concerted and vigorous 
attempt made to defeat the bill. In the 
days just before it was brought to vote 
scarcely one of New York’s leading lawyers 
could be found at his office by a client. He 
was at Albany trving to defeat the Public 
Utilities Bill. Their efforts were so much 
water. Governor Hughes had made the 
meaning of the bill so clear to the people 
of the State, he had made it so plain that if 
the public-service corporations continued 
unregulated, it would be, as in the Kelsey 
case, because the legislature refused to do 
its duty, that the members dared not vote 
it down. The Appeal to the People, with 
which Governor Hughes had threatened 
the legislature in February to their infinite 
merriment, by June was the most respected 
instrument in Albany. 

How little real reason the corporations 
had for their excited clamoring against what 
they called the “ usurpation of power,” the 
“‘confiscatory provisions,” of the Public 
Utilities Bill was proved soon after in the 
matter of the 2-cent fare bill. This favorite 
method of “getting back” at the railroads 
was tried in the New York legislature and the 
bill passed. The scared legislature had 
come toa point y where it would pass anything 
labeled anti-corporation. Governor Hughes 
promptly vetoed the bill. And the substance 
of his reason was that there had been no 
preliminary investigation to show whether 
or no 2 cents was a sufficient rate. 
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“ The bill represents a policy seriously mis- 
taken and pregnant with disaster,” he wrote. 
“It is of the utmost importance that the 
management of our railroad corporations 
should be subject to strict supervision by 
the State, and that regulations compelling 
the observance of the law and proper and 
adequate service should be rigidly enforced. 
It is the duty of these corporations to pro- 
vide transportation of passengers and goods 
at reasonable rates, and the State should 
compel the performance of this obligation. 

‘But the injustice on the part of railroad 
corporations toward the public does not 
justify injustice on the part of the State 
toward the railroad corporations. The action 
of government should be fair and impartial, 
and upon this every citizen, whatever his in- 
terest, is entitled to insist. We shall make 
matters not better but worse if to cure one 
wrong we eStablish another. The fact that 
those in control of railroad corporations 
have been guilty of grossly improper finan- 
ciering and of illegal and injurious discrim- 
inations in charges points closely to the ne- 
cessity of effective State action, but does not 
require or warrant arbitrary reprisals. In 
dealing with these questions democracy must 
demonstrate its capacity to act apon delibera- 
tion and to deal justly. 


` Governor Hughes was generally com- 
mended for not “yielding to the tempta- 
tion to win popular applause” by signing 
the 2-cent fare bill. I cannot conceive 
he ever had a shadow of a temptation to 
do so. It is inconceivable from his record 
and his repeated statements as to what 
should be done in cases of that nature that 
he could have ever for an instant considered 
signing it. Proving the need and the justice 
of an action before taking it is the founda- 
tion of his system. To have signed the 
2-cent fare bill would have pulled down his 
whole structure. 

It was not only in big things that he 
assumed his own full measure of responsi- 
bility and insisted that everybody under 
him do the same; it was in small things 
as well. From the first he was an almost 
startling example of that most dignified and 
impressive virtue — minding your own 
business. He had had his eve fixed on his 
own task. That included in his case see- 
ing that a certain number of other people 


minded teir business. He did it. The 
executive and legislative machines at 


Albany have been encumbered for years 


with hundreds of tasks that did not 
rightly belong to them. Matters were 


brought to them which should have been 
decided at home, largely that politicians 
might have the advantage of “ getting some- 
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thing” for their conse tuents. Governor 
Hughes would have none of it. He re- 
fused to fix the salaries of county officers; 
to create new offices. It was local busi- 
ness. There was machinery at home to 
attend to it. Let it do its work. There 
were hundreds of requests to enforce local 
laws. He always refused, unless there was 
evidence given him of the incompetency 
of the home officials: “ Local officers elected 
by the people are responsible to the people.” 
There were many demands to enact ex- 
ceptions to laws, as the bill to amend 
the liquor law in order to give the Hotel 
Gotham in New York City a license. He 
returned them—“ without approval.” “If 
exceptions were to be allowed in individual 
cases for the various reasons which ac- 
cording to their character might be per- 
suasive, the law would speedily become a 
patch-work of favoritism.” Such a grist 
of vetoes had not been seen since Cleve- 
land’s time. On June 28th he returned 
124, and in the entire session 297. 


A Tremendous Worker 


There was not one of these bills but he 
had given personal attention to, and not one 
but he decided on principle. Of course 
this meant an enormous amount of work. 
But Governor Hughes is one of the hardest 
workers in the United States. At Albany 
he is at his desk by nine o'clock in the 
morning, and he frequently remains there 
until midnight and after, with regular 
but not over-long hours for lunching and 
dining. He not only has the capacity for 
sustained daily work, but he has himself 
so in hand that he can undergo successfully 
extraordinary strains. This was first shown 
in the gas and insurance investigations. A 
limited time was given him for the work. 
If he obtained the information he wanted 
in the period set, it meant frequently six- 
teen, eighteen and sometimes more hours 
of daily labor. In writing the report for 
the Gas Committee, he worked night and 
day from Sunday until he finished at five 
o'clock the next Friday. morning. The 
insurance work was much more severe. 
Mr. Hughes worked on the insurance 
report at his home continuously day and 
night from January 3 to February 27. He 
came out from these strains pale but un- 
shaken. As soon as possible after both 
investigations he tock a long tramping 
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tour in Switzerland—a restorative he had 
not missed until last summer for sixteen 
years. At the end of the extra session of 
the legislature last August, when he had 
been working until long after midnight 
for days, he broke away entirely from work 
and took two weeks of camping in the 
Adirondacks. Mr. Hughes, as a matter 
of fact, is an enthusiastic out-of-door man. 

But aside from this no man could put 
through such an amount of sound work 
as Governor Hughes, if he had not a really 
passionate interest in it. Every fresh 
problem is a new excitement to him. It 
seems to re-energize his powers. Professor 
James could scarcely have a more perfect 
example of the “second wind” than Mr. 
Hughes.* “He goes at a new piece of 
work like a hungry man at a meal,” one 
of his secretaries told me. At the same 
time, he has a remarkable faculty of firing 
those who work with him with something 
of his spirit and energy. I doubt if there 
is another governor’s headquarters in the 
United States in which there is such an 
atmosphere of something healthy doing as 
there is at Albany. “It is always interest- 
ing when he is here,” I heard a member 
of his staff say once. 

Naturally a man who labors so earnestly 
and thoroughly to find out the facts in a 
case holds determinedly to his conclusions. 
When Governor Hughes has come to a 
conclusion, he is as fixed as Abraham 
Lincoln was, i.e., he is absolutely loyal to 
a matured judgment. “The fool does 
right all the time,” said one disgruntled 
interviewer, 


Closing Up the ** Back Stairs” 


Of course his fixedness is the despair of 
the politicians: this and his habit of working 
in the open. The closing up of the “back 
stairs” at the Capitol in Albany was one 
of the hardest blows the faithful had to 
suffer. Governor Hughes decided, soon 
after he came into office, to see practically 
everybody in the public audience room. 
To admit politicians generally to his private 
office was to encourage them to stay. He 
must preserve his time. It was a blow. 
Perhaps nothing Governor ‘Hughes has in- 
sisted on at Albany has been more distaste- 
ful. It was after his first failure to get 


*See THe American Magazine for November, 1997. 
“The Powers of Men,” by Professor William James. 
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into the inner office that the State Chair- 
man is said to have remarked dolefully, 
“Things are in a bad way at Albany!” 

It is quite natural that the politicians 
should be bewildered and disheartened 
by Governor Hughes’s strict practice of his 
theories. They do not -object to them in 
acampaign. They admit them necessary 
there. It is meaning them, enforcing them! 
They cannot grasp the fact that a governor 
elected on a party ticket should believe 
it fair and just to use his power and his 
patronage otherwise than in the interests 
of the party. Governor Hughes cannot 
conceive of using them except in the inter- 
ests of the State as a whole. On the one 
hand, there is an honest conviction that a 
party can only be held together by a skilful 
use of patronage. On the other, that its 
permanency depends upon the disinterested- 
ness and ability with which problems are 
solved, officers selected and every man in 
office held to a strict account for his acts. 
What is “good politics” to Governor 
Hughes is rank folly to Timothy Woodruff. 

The real strength of Governor Hughes 
is his unwavering application of his theory 
of “good politics.” He is so convinced 
he is right that he cannot be budged from 
a position he has taken, neither can his 
serenity be disturbed by the gossip which 
besets him as a consequence of his attitude. 
Results have justified his faith. Time and 
again his straight dealing has made the 


intricate and secret maneuvering of the - 


Albany politicians look cheap and clumsy. 
Time and again the big bubbles of gossip 
that have been blown by his enemies— 
gossip of the machine he was creating, of 
his efforts to undermine this man or that, 
of a feud between him and President Roose- 
velt, have collapsed of their own weight. 
He has not been trying to build a machine. 
He has not been trying to undermine any 
man. He is a warm admirer of President 
Roosevelt, and no man in the country has 
done more to show how essential and how 
possible are the so-called “ Roosevelt poli- 
cies” than Governor Hughes. 

Judging from his record, there is only one 
thing which would stir him from a position 
or disturb his serenity, and that would be 
overlooking some important element in a 
problem and so making a serious error in a 
judgment. He would hold himself re- 
sponsible for this and would expect others 
to hold him responsible. I can conceive 
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him frankly admitting his mistake, however, 
and doing his best to correct it. At least, 
F should be surprised and disappointed if he 
did not do this. 


The Maws Human Side 


Taken all in all, Mr. Hughes’s record in 
the three years the public has been watch- 
ing him has proven him a man to honor 
and to tie to. But there is no doubt that 
many people who applaud his devotion to 
work and to principles are dubious about 
Mr. Hughes in a higher office. He is 
merely an intellectual machine, they declare, 
“a high-class accountant.” It is true that 
work has overshadowed everything else in 
Mr. Hughes’s case, but it is not true that 
he is merely a machine. On the contrary, 
work with him is sweetened by all sorts of 
healthy interests and recreations. He is no 
anemic, cantankerous bookworm. His eye 
is clear, his cheek ruddy, his step firm, his 
sleep sound. In private life he is a buoyant, 
joyful person, fond of books of all sorts, 
stories of adventure— Mr. Dooley, Ibsen, 
Henry James—a most catholic taste—fond 
of music, a golf player, a mountain climber 
—he has been over most of Switzerland on 
foot—fond of his friends and his family, 
his college and his church. 

If he does not slap the Albany politicians 
on the back and call them Bill and Tom 
and Joe, it is because he was “not brought 
up that way.” He certainly meets them 
frankly and looks them straight in the eye. 
If there is often a twinkle in his eye as he 
greets them, it is the justifiable twinkle of 
the man who has played an open game and 
won. Governor Hughes unquestionably 
has enjoyed so far his conflict with bosses 
and corporations. I doubt indeed if any- 
body in the country enjoyed himself better 
last winter—or had a better right to! 

Nor is it true that the human side of Mr. 
Hughes never comes out in his public life. 
The devotion of his hard-worked official 
family is one of the best proofs of his hu- 
manity. The politicians have called him 
brutal and harsh because of his unyielding- 
ness in such a.case as that of-Otto Kelsey, 
but Mr. Hughes has publicly admitted his 
distaste to running counter to the “free and - 
generous and human way of dealing with 
matters of importance.” It is not hard- 
heartedness which makes him hold those 
under him to such rigid account. It is 
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devotion to the idea that a public servant 
must be efficient, that the toleration of 
inefficiency is a wrong parallel to the 
toleration of dishonesty. Even when he 
is severe in his judgment of a man’s work 
he is almost invariably gentle toward the 
man himself. Indeed, I believe it would 
be impossible to find in any public utterance 
of Governor Hughes, since he first became 
a public figure, a malicious or bitter word, 
an innuendo or an unfounded accusation. 
Hard as he drove the legislature last win- 
ter, he always insisted, in public and private, 
that the body of the members were good 
and honest men, only unawakened as to 
their duty and a little dull to the meaning 
of many of the things they did. His ex- 
pressions of confidence in the business com- 
munity as a whole are familiar to every- 
body, and as for his faith in the people, 
when they have been made to understand, 
it is unbounded. 

In cases of life and death which have 
come before Governor Hughes, he has 
shown the deepest sympathy. Those that 
watched him last winter when he had to 
decide appeals for pardon of criminals 
will tell you that he often walked the floor 
for hours before coming to a conclusion. 
Soon after he went into office an appeal to 
pardon two boys sentenced to death came 
to him. He refused, but he did it with 
what is rare in him, a white and haggard 
face. “It was the hardest work I ever did,” 
he told the newspaper men. “The man 
has a passion for humanity,” I heard one 
of our most experienced settlement-workers 
say after passing half a night going over 
plans with the Governor for relieving some 
of the hard conditions in the East Side. 


What Hughes Really Stands for 


He certainly has a passion for democracy, 
and therein lies his real importance. 
Governor Hughes is no mere bureaucrat, 
intent simply on doing the day’s work well, 


‘future. 
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without any idea of its relation to the ten- 
dencies of the times. He is a man keenly 
alive to the unrest of the nation, and keenly 
convinced that there are real reasons for 
that unrest. He believes that grave abuses 
have grown up under our present system, 
which if it is to stand must be corrected. 
All of his effort is directed toward this 
correction. Charles E. Hughes is engaged 
in a passionate effort to vindicate the Amer- 
ican system of government. 

The means he employs are simple, direct 
and understandable. They are based 
entirely on a serious faith in the people. 
The whole substance of his theory of action 
hinges on this faith: Do everything in the 
open—make everything clear—force every 
man to make good or make way for a suc- 
cessor. To men who prefer to befuddle 
rather than enlighten the people, who be- 
lieve in secrecy and scheming, the Hughes 
programme seems childish — until they 
come in contact with it! Then, as in Al- 
bany last winter, their best-laid plans shrivel 
up and disappear. 

If the Hughes way of working could be 
carried into national politics, there is every 
reason to believe that it would be as effec- 
tive and as wholesome as it has proved in 
State politics. All that this article aims to 
do, however, is to point out what is most 
significant in his record of the last three 
years, that it may serve asa basis of judg- 
ment as to what to expect from him in the 
This much seems certain—another 
term of him as Governor of New York 
State would be a blessing to the whole 
country; he would be admirable in the 
Senate of the United States; he would 
be a strength on the Supreme Bench. 
There are plenty of honorable places for 
Charles E. Hughes. He should be kept 
in one of them. Mr. Lincoln’s famous re- 
ply to General Grant’s many bitter critics. 
“I can’t spare this man, he fights,” may 
well be paraphrased for Governor Hughes, 
“We can’t spare this man, he works.” 


(In an early number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE we shall 
publish an article on Secretary Taft by William Allen White.) 
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AT season was painful 
for the reason that we 
played a fearful number 
of “tanks,’’—small towns, 
you know, seeming to con- 
sist of only a station 
building and a watering 
tank,—and Millden was the worst of the 
lot. 

The insignificant look of it inclined 
Carson, our stage manager, to save his good 
scenery if possible and use that belonging to 
the local, or “ Rube,” manager; he therefore 
questioned the latter regarding his supply. 

“What have you?” he asked. 

“Have everything!” said the local chap, 
swelling with pride and tugging delightedly 
at his goatee. Mill was his name, and the 
town was his undoubtedly, owning a Mill 
Street, a Mill Hotel, a Mill’s Opera House, 
and a dozen lesser Mill things. “Have 
everything!” 

This was good news, as ours was scenic- 
ally a tremendously exacting play, requiring 
a big range of stenes from a Florida swamp 
glittering with fire-flies (whether they are 
to be found there or not) to a jail interior 
with practical cells. 

But somehow, that goatee unsettled 
Carson’s faith and sharpened his intellect, 
for he insisted: 

“Yes, my good fellow, but what have 
you?” i 


“Well, sir, I hev inside, outside, taown 
an’ timber,” boasted the “good fellow,” 
exploiting the most meager outfit which 
ever transformed a hall into an “Opery 
House.” 

With a snort less of disgust than nervous 
hurry, Carson shot away to have our scenery 
put in place and tested. This testing, par- 
ticularly in the tanks, was the bane of his 
life. Often, in big cities, the fire inspector 
would have the grace to accept the evident 
test holes of a former inspection, and would 
considerately refrain from burning another; 
but this Millden idiot stoically plied his 
gasoline torch to every “drop” he could get 
at, seeming to take more interest in the fact 
that he could make a hole than in the mani- 
fest fact that the scenery was fireproof, 
neither smoldering nor blazing. 

“Yah! come away,” ordered Carson, 
furiously. “Youre not making Swiss 
cheese. Quit. What do you pick out the 
prettiest parts of the middle for? Why 
don’t you burn at the edges?” 

“Im wise to that,” remarked the fire 
inspector, sending his flame through a 
marble column wreathed with roses. And 
Carson had not a word to say, knowing 
how often a crafty manager to save expense 
will fireproof merely the edges of his drop, 
leaving the center as inflammable as tinder. 

But at last Millden, in the person of its 
torch bearer, was satisfied that we had no 
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intention of consuming the “ Opery House,” 
and things were soon in shape for the 
evening’s performance. 

“Second best, for to-night, I suppose,” 
called out little Jessica Moyne from her 
dressing-room. 

“Oh, my, ves!” answered the voice of the 
languid Miss Jerome, our leading lady. 
“ Third best, if we had it.” , 

And they referred, of course, to their 
costumes. You see, we never waste a 
handsome costume on the tanks; it would 
be ruined in a month if we did, what with 
the dirty stages and the nails apt to be 
sticking up in unexpected places. 

But Millden turned out a pretty good 
audience for us, good as to size and culture, 
too; and they very soon awoke to the fact 
(as we did) that Francis Nelson, our leading 
man, was insulting them more and more 
every time he put foot upon the stage. He 
was playing a minister, too, which made it a 
little worse, if possible. 

“A parson with a souse on!” said Jessica, 
coming off very white and angry. 

“He had quite a bun in the beginning, 
and he’s the whole bakery by now,” 
drawled Lettice Jerome, dismally. “ Where 
does he get it?” 

“Has brandy concealed in his dressing- 
room,” said Carson, very. much worried. 
“He has it hidden or we would have 
thrown it out before this.” 

“Well, if he takes another drop, I shall 
not finish the performance with him,” 
announced Jessica. 

“ My dear girl!” pleaded Carson. 

“I never had anything to do with a 
drunken man off the stage, and I am not 
going to have anything to do with one on,” 
the girl said firmly. 

The next scene poor wretched Nelson 
was in a more shameful state than ever, 
hardly able to stand or speak; therefore, 
when the curtain fell on the first act, little 
Miss Moyne sat down definitely in her 
dressing-room and made no attempt to 
change for the next act. 

“Tam not going on,” she said with deter- 
mined quietness. 

All of us got in there, expostulating with 
her, but it was no use. 

“Consider vour contract, if vou please, 
Miss Moyne,” said Carson, trying to be 
sharp, though in his heart he could not 
blame her. 

“Tommy,” said Jessica, using Carson’s 
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diminutive in retaliation for the “Miss 
Moyne ”—“ Tommy, there is nothing in my 
profession which requires me to do things 
unbecoming a lady, so there can be nothing 
of that sort in my contract. If J were the 
drunken one, there might be some reason in 
your asking me to ‘consider my contract.’ 
I shall not go on.” 

“Whashes on th’ bargain counter?” 
demanded a thick, hilarious voice, as 
Nelson reeled in among us. ‘“‘ Wha’ means 
thish stir in R-rrrome?” 

“Grrr!” growled Carson, frenzied. ‘‘ Get 
out! You’re discharged!” 

“ Fired—hic ?” asked Nelson, in a wee, 
coy, little, amused treble, like the chirp of a 
canary. “Fired?” 

“Fired! Get out!” 

“Can't,” said Nelson, one vast, loose 
smile. “Too drunk. You’ll have to put 
me.” This last appealed to his sense of 
humor, and he doubled up over it, slapping 
at his knees (though hitting anywhere) and 
repeating endlessly, “You'll have to put 
me. Ha! ha! ha! Whoo-ee! You'll have 
to put me!” K 

All this time the audience was sitting out 
there, fanning itself and waiting for the 
curtain to ring up. 

“TIl tell them he’s been taken ill, and 
that with their permission we will make a 
change in the cast and go on as well as we 
are able,” said Carson, starting to go. 

“Tommy,” warned Jessica, “we have 
helittled this audience too much already, 
wearing our make-shift gowns and inflicting 
a drunk and disorderly on them. Don’t 
hand them out fairy tales or they’ll hiss vou, 
and you'll deserve it. Tell them the truth 
and trust to their sympathy.” 

So Carson bluntly told them what they 
knew, but got in some ingratiating touches 
by complimenting their forbearance, and 
things like that, till they good-naturedly rose 
at him, applauded him to the echo, and 
patiently waited till a big shift had been 
made in all the men’s parts and we were 
ready to go on again. And when Jessica 
appeared in the stunningest ‘little gown she 
owned, accompanied by the conscious and 
handsome Carson as the minister, why, the 
audience nice-temperedly gave them the 
reception of their lives. 

All this to explain how it is that in mid- 
season we were obliged to commit the mad- 
ness of saddling ourselves with the horrible 
services of an amateur—Edwa Booth, if you 
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“Well, thank you,” said Jessica coldly 


please! Not that we stood that last for more 
than a minute. No “Edwa Booth” for us, 
despite the program! We dubbed the chap 
“ Boots” before he had been with us long 
enough to turn around. 

It was on Mill’s glowing representations 
that we took this Booth along with us, 
leaving the semi-insane Nelson to recuperate 
as best he might. Booth was pictured to us 
as a wonder, and we were plainly told that 
we might thank our stars we were able to 
induce him to accompany us. Not that any 
of us were stupid enough to hope for great 
things; we merely trusted the fellow might 
be trained to be passable; for we knew well, 
if Mill did not, that the most brilliant 


amateur in the world is always infinitely 
poorer than the poorest professional. This 
is queer, but a fact. Ours was a case of 
Jack-at-a-pinch, however, and there was no 
professional to be had, and we were billed 
the next night in a fair-sized town where 
we did not quite dare juggle along on a crip- 
pled cast; moreover, off the stage, there was 
something rather likable about Booth, a 
something which we all instinctively recog- 
nized in spite of the fact that we hated him 
most cordially, according to inevitable cus- 
tom, for the reason that he entailed a series 
of rehearsals. Rehearsals and one-night 
stands certainly mark the limit of human 
endurance. 
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“ Frightful thing! The key of the ‘curtain’s gone” 


After arrangements were made, our new 


man had but an hour to get his wardrobe 
together and make our train. He did it, 
however, and we all heartlessly went to our 
berths, leaving him pop-eyed and nervous, 
studying his part. We got into town at 
noon, breakfasted at one, rehearsed from 
two till six, bolted down a dinner, got 
back to the theater at seven, and, while 
we were making up, put Boots through 
as lively an hour as we could, to repay 
ourselves for the extra work he had given 
us. 
And the work he had! Of course, he was 
nine different kinds of an idiot at rehearsal; 
but we had looked for that; what we had 
not looked for was that even a nine-ply 
idiot should come on the road to play seven 
parts with a wardrobe consisting merely of 
a make-up box, a pair of golf pants and 
some red tights. So much Boots had and 
no more, and it was up to the rest of us to 
rig him out till we got to a town where 
things could be bought. 

“And why don't you keep still while we 
are trying to fit you?” queried young 
Ashley, our juvenile, endeavoring to measure 
a pair of trousers against Boots, who was 
swaying like a signboard. “What are you 
teetering for?” 
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“Built up, me boy, built up,” shivered 
Boots, who was nearing panic. 

“That so?” asked Ashley, pushing him 
experimentally. “ Let’s see.” 

The slight push sent Boots 
over like a ninepin. 

“So you are,” said Ashley, 
as if gratified, “so you 
are. How much?”’ 

“ About two inches,” 
politely replied Boots, 
still on all-fours. See- 
ing that he was almost 
helpless, Ashley hauled 
him to his feet, and by 
keeping him standing, 
forced him to teeter for 
ten minutes, while he 
tried impossible gar- 
ments up against him. 

“These will do; take 
these,” said Ashlev, 
[ finally, when he had 
had enough. “Better 
hurry your make-up 
now.” And he gave him 
another friendly push, 
so that Boots had to prance and stagger to 
keep his balance. The poor guy, being short 
of stature, had heels two inches higher than 
the ordinary high heel and moreover had 
one-inch “lifts” inside his shoes, thus ap- 
pearing to be about three inches taller than 
he really was. While he walked about, he 
could maintain a balance, but if he kept 
still, why over he went. A good many 
of us “accidentally” bumped Boots that 


night. 


From her dressing-room, Jessica Moyne 
cooked up something else for him by calling 
out sweetly and pleadingly, “Oh, Mr. 
Boots, will you lend me your box of 
wrinkles, please? Mine are all out.” 

“ Why, I-I-I haven’t any,” mourned he, 
ashamed to death of the lack. “Awfully, 
awfully sorry, Miss Moyne.” He knew her 
voice at once, being already desperately 
smitten in that quarter. 

“Haven’t any?” wailed Jessica. * Do be 
a good fellow and ask Lettice Jerome for 
hers. She’ll lend me any thing.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” responded 
Boots, wrapping his semi-clad self in an 
overcoat and sallying forth. There is 
nothing more obliging than an amateur— 
for a week or so. After that time, they are 
generally giving points to the management, 
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and rewriting their parts to better the play 
—even Shakespeare’s. 

“Stop knocking and come in,” ordered 
Lettice’s sweet drawl, as he assailed her 
door. 

“Oh, impossible,” stammered Boots, 
drawing the folds of his overcoat closer. 
“Its Miss Moyne. At least, she wants it; 
your box of wrinkles, please.” 

“ Box of what?” 

“ Wrinkles.” 

Here Lettice opened her door and took a 
curious survey of the specimen without. 

“T lent them to Ashley,” at length she 
said, her low, lazy voice as grave as a 
mourner’s. “He roosts high.” 

That sent Boots mounting two flights of 
stairs. 

“ Wrinkles? If that’s not a pity. I’m 
using the last one now. Here’s the box, 
though,” cried Ashley, heartily regretful, 
and bestowing upon the perspiring mes- 
senger a burden as big as a small trunk. 
“Thanks, awf’ly, me boy, for taking it 
back.” 

Downstairs teetered the imperiled and 
apologetic Boots to his divinity’s door, and 
reported his failure. 

“Well, thank you,” said Jessica coldly, 
intimating that he could have been successful 
had he so desired. 

We let him alone till he was quite dressed, 
then we started him again. It was the key 
of the curtain this time. 

“ Frightful thing! The key of the curtain’s 
gone!” cried the stage carpenter, appealing 
to the flattered Boots as to a 
man anda brother. “I don’t 
know what to do!” 

“My goodness!” cried ON 
Boots, pained re- 7 
sponsively. 

“Overture on, 
and no key!” 

“Can’t we get 
along without it?” 
soothed Boots. 

“ Get along with- 
out it?” yelled the 
carpenter. “ What’s 
to unlock the cur- 
tain? I didn’t look 
to you to make 
sport of the acci- 
dent but to help out 
if possible.” 
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low! Help? Anything in the world! Com- 
mand me.” 

“Thank you,” said the carpenter in a 
relieved voice. “Find Mr. Carson, then. 
He used to have a duplicate. He’s in the 
box office, they tell me.” 

“The box office? But I’m made up for 
m’ part, m’ boy. I can’t go out in front!” 

“Aw! slip a coat’around you and hurry!” 
ordered the relentless carpenter. 

The slinking, painted creature which 
shot into the box office was grotesque 
enough to have startled a man even stronger 
than Carson. ; 

“What under the eternal heavens is the 
matter?” requested the stage manager, 
blackly. 

“ Why, the key of the curtain, Mr. Car- 
son,” puffed Boots, bursting with impor- 
tance. 

“ee Ah?” 

“Yes, Mr. Carson, it is gone. And you 
have a duplicate, it is believed.” 

Carson was so busy enjoying himself he 
forgot to speak. 

“Mr. ——, I don’t know his name, the 
carpenter, don’t know what to do!” 

“Why doesn’t he?” demanded Carson, 
most fiercely. 

“Why, why, why—overture on and no 
key!” 


“My dear fel- “Get off the stage and sit down” 
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“Not the first time thats happened,” 
muttered Carson, darkly. 

“And what’s to unlock the curtain?” 
climaxed Boots, dramatically. 

“Why, the duplicate. I sent it around 
ten minutes since,” said Carson, with cold 
dismissal, and the wretched Boots ran the 
gauntlet back to his dressing-room. 

We let him cool off in peace, just telling 
him, to keep him interested, that Frohman 
had a man in front to watch his performance. 

Of course there was not; and, by induc- 
tion, neither was the chief of police in 
front, otherwise the show must certainly 
have been stopped. Nothing worse can be 
imagined. Boots did not look so badly, 
nor did he forget his lines, and he had a 
decidedly good voice, but his performance 
was farcical. He had the leading man’s 
part, a serious one, vet the audience kept 
breaking into little sniggers of laughter. 
Miss Jerome need not have troubled to 
vaseline her eyelashes so that the “tears” 
(“real tears ?”—as the people in front used 
to whisper ecstatically) would flow easily. 
They flowed without the faintest assistance, 
for all her best scenes were ruined by the 
burlesque touch which Boots managed to 
impart to them. We had to give him the 
leading part, as the safest to entrust him 
with; it was so “fat” that it “played itself,” 
as the saving is: the other parts were all 
character bits, and not an amateur lives 
who can play a character bit. 

The audience suffered the play to come 
to its natural end, and then dispersed in 
disgust. They were no more disgusted 
than we, however. And there seemed 
absolutely nothing to be said. Jessica 
Moyne made the only remark that was 
audible. 

“What was vour name at the time that it 
was not * Edwa Booth’*?” she asked point- 
edly. ‘Was it Micky Corrigan?” 

“Very nearly,” said Boots gently. 
was Pat Callahan.” 

His disarming suavity stood him in good 
stead. We could not utterly hate him. 
Moreover, there was a disquieting hint of 
keenness back of all his replies, and we half 
felt that he was getting as much out of us 
as we out of him. All we could do was to 
pin some faint rags of hope onto the next 
dav’s rehearsal and to sleep away the 
remembrance of the night's failure. 

Our next town worried us. It menaced 
us with wit. The mere look of it as we 
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walled through the streets to find the 
theater assured us that the audience would 
“guy” us unmercifully if we gave them the 
least opportunity. Towns are as different 
as people, and this one was just bursting 
with snap and go. The theater was as new 
and spotless as a lady’s boudoir—quite a 
marvel in its way, because theaters in small 
towns are generally disfigured close up to 
the point of indecency with penciled com- 
ments and complaints. We had not Jong 
to wonder how this desirable state oi 
things had been brought about, for we soon 
discovered. When we all thronged onto 
the stage to size it up and get our gener::] 
bearings, we came face to face with an ease! 
bearing a neatly framed placard, reading: 
pi a ea a 
Gee! what a small stage! | 
Where's the mail? 
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Robbed at the outset of our stereotyped 
remarks, we bundled back to the stage 
entrance to search the letter rack. There. 
on the spotless tinted wall, was a white 
panel of kalsomine, a frame painted deco- 
rously around it, and above was the printed 
sign: 
“AMATEURS AND AMBITIOUS ACTORS 


WILL PLEASE REGISTER 
HERE.” 


Of course, there was not a mark. 

In each dressing-room was a framed 
motto: “This is not Daly’s or Wallack’s, 
and we know it. You are not Salvini or 
Henry Irving, or you would not be here 
So don’t kick.” 

On the door of the preperty-room was. 
“We know our scenery is bad; haw is yore 
show?” 

When we got through our tour of inspe- 
tion, we were all inwardly grinning witt 
appreciation, though we kept a gloom: 
exterior, It would. not do to let tke 
“Rubes” see how smartly they had m 
liped us, At the same time we felt vr 
increased anxiety about the evening's per- 
formance, an anxiety which was ne 
lessened by the result of a second rehears.!. 
As the cast stood, we were in for the guvinz 
of our lives, and it simply fad to be changed. 
But as the rehearsal had lasted until wihi» 
an hour and a half of the time for ringing 
up, the matter of :earrangement was mere 
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than complex. Boots could not have been 
particularly happy, for we had utterly sent 
him to Coventry. 

“What sort of a study have you?” 
demanded Carson, turning on him fiercely. 

“Huh?” queried the gentle Boots. He 
was blinking with distress, quite like a pet 
monkey. 

“Can you mem- 
orize quickly?” 

“Very,” mur- 
mured Boots, with 
added sadness. 
Former points of 
pride were becom- 
ing dangerous to 
vaunt, and he was (1) ii NUA 
afraid of nothing by ‘Ul i! 
now but his excel- 
lences. 

“Then take this 
part for to-night. It 
is Chapman Childs’. 
Do what sou can 
with it. When you 
have said all that 
you can remember, 
don’t hang around. 
Get off the stage 
and sit down,” said 
Carson. And those 
brutally brief sug- 
gestions were all he 
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vouchsafed. 
“PII try not to 
sit down,” mur- 


mured Boots. 

“Can I help you 
at all?” volunteered 
Childs, none too 
genially. Not that he 
minded the loss of 
his part, for it was 
a very thankless one, 
nothing more than 
a “feeder,” and did 
not own a line that 
stood on its own legs. Childs by the force 
of his name and experience had merely 
rescued the part from oblivion—nothing 
more. ‘Shall I run over it for your” 

“Thanks,” agreed Boots. “But don’t 
you think Pd better play it according to my 
own conception?” 

The ingratitude of it! 

“Tf you have one, certainly,” said 
Chapman Childs. 
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Every move he made was convulsing 
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“You are big and fat, you see,” stam- 
mered Boots, “while I am small and thin. 
It would never do for me to copy fat fun; 
Pll have to think of some thin fun 

“You will,” assented Childs, positively. 
His inference was cruelly evident, but we 
could not blame him—Boots was unteach- 

able. We wiped our 
minds of him and 
hastened away to 
choke down our 
dinners. Boots never 
left the theater. 

We had a packed 
house that night. 
Carson as the min- 
ister again made a 
sympathetic hit and 
everything promised 
to go on its even 
way, when we—who 
were not on the stage 
—were startled by 
hearing a good- 
natured roar of 

\ laughter where no 
roar had ever come 
before. 

“It’s the beastly 
fireflies,” guessed 
Ashley. “They're 
twinkling in the jail 
again!” Forthat is 
just what they once 
did; the electrician 
having turned them 
on by mistake. 

“No,” said Jes- 
sica, listening criti- 
cally, “that’s not 
malicious laughter, 
that’s howling ap- 
plause.” Her ver- 
dict was confirmed 
by another hearty 
roar, so up we all 
hastened to the 

wings to watch what was going on. Well, 
it was Boots. He was doing some of the 
funniest stunts we had ever seen, not doing 
them inadvertently, but artistically, and 
doing them moreover so quietly and easily 
that the skill of them was not immediately 
apparent. 

Of course, he was not letter-perfect in his 
lines—no mere mortal could have been on 
such short notice—but the very fact of his 
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lapses seemed to stir him up to extra 
touches of cleverness which literally brought 
down the house. Not long and the 
audience, and we as well, were watching 
him every minute he was on the stage, 
whether he took part in the progress of the 
scene or not. He was a born comedian— 
not a “low” comedian, as was Childs, 
depending upon exaggeration and buffoon- 
ery for his effects, but the “highest” 
comedian it is possible to imagine. Every 
move he made was convulsing, it was so 
earnest and natural. 
voice was an added factor to the merriment, 
for an air of seriousness and refinement is 
the very consummation of comedy. Once, 
forgetting his lines, important ones, too, he 
kept a cool appearance and went through 
an absurdly funny pantomime of tying a 
refractory cravat. Simple as it sounds, it 
sent the audience into shrieks, and started 
us who were with him into helpless laughter. 
Turning to Carson, Boots said engagingly 
and clearly: 

“Wasn't 
down?” 

This broke up Carson, and those in front 
roared with him, though they did not know 
why. 

Once or twice Boots did walk off the 
stage, and his walk alone won him a hand, 
every time. The teetering, nervous jerk 
which had been so impossible in leading 
business, was undeniably funny here. By 
the end of the ev ening, Boots was the play. 
If he but stood teeteringly still and blinked, 
his eyes, there was a roar in front. An’ 
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audience which is put in a good humor, is 
inspiring to act to. Ready to laugh, they 
are none the less ready to weep, or to be 
anxious, or to exult, or cheer; and though 
they do not know it, they themselves are 
responsible for half the good things they so 
generously applaud. We rang down that 
night to a townful of friends, and we were 
as pleased and happy as a lot of children. 

We sought out Boots. 

“You’ve got me hitting the ceiling, old 
fellow; I’m nowhere,” said Chapman 
Childs, slapping him on the back. 

Boots looked undecided. 

“You'll be asking me for a boost of 
salary pretty soon, won’t you?” asked 
Carson, in a voice so genial that it was 
assent in advance. 

Boots blinked. He was not sure yet. 

Lettice Jerome swept him a languid 
courtesy. 

“Broadway for you,” she smiled. 

Boots nervously clinched his hands. 

Jessica Moyne slid her small §ngers into 
his and gave him a hearty shake. 

“Mr. Booth,” she said ringingly, ‘you 
are just the cleverest thing I have seen for 
years. You made the hit of the evening, 
and we all congratulate you.” 

At this the sudden tears started. He 
looked usall in the face, and did it graciously 
and manfully, despite the fact that he was 
plainly crying. 

He did not say a word, though. Nor did 
he have to. He knew he was one of us, 


and, knowing, knew still further that we 
understood. - 
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“A ‘broom squad’ of Negro boys which makes a regular business of sweeping several 
of the streets in the very worst slum district in Philadelphia: it gives them employment 
and it teaches them civic responsibility and pride”? 


THE NEGROS STRUGGLE POR 
SURVIVAL IN THE NORTH 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 
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ANE of the questions I asked 
of Negroes whom I met 
both North and South 
was this: 

“What is your chief 
cause of complaint?” 

In the South the first 
answer nearly always referred to the Jim 
Crow cars or the Jim Crow railroad sta- 
tions; after that, the complaint was of 
political disfranchisement, the difficulty 


-of getting justice in the courts, the lack 


of good school facilities, and in some 
localities, of the danger of actual physical 
violence. 

But in the North the first answer in- 
variably referred to working conditions. 

“The Negro isn’t given a fair oppor- 
tunity to get employment. He is dis- 
criminated against because he is colored.” 


Professor Kelly Miller, one of the acutest 
of Negro writers, has said: 

“The Negro (in the North) is compelled 
to loiter around the edges of industry.” 

Southern white men are fond of meeting 
Northern criticism of Southern treatment 
of the Negro with the response: 

“But the North closes the doors of in- 
dustrial opportunity to the Negro.” 

And yet in spite of this complaint of 
conditions in the North, one who looks 
Southward can almost see the army of Ne- 
groes gathering from out of the cities, vil- 
lages and farms, bringing nothing with them 
but a buoyant hope in a distant freedom, 
but tramping always Northward. And 
they come not alone from the old South, 
but from the West Indies, where the colored 
population looks wistfully toward the 
heralded opportunities of America. A few 
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M. stories of the difficulties 
Ę which the colored man 
G) had to meet in getting 
À 
S ( as a Negro said to me, 
“there are always places 
for the colored man at 
the bottom.” He can al- 
ways get work at un- 
skilled manual labor, or 
personal or domestic ser- 
vice—in other words, at 
menial employment. He 
has had that in plenty in 
the South. But what he 
seeks as he becomes edu- 
cated is an opportunity 
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A Negro bishop in his study G 7| 


are even coming from 
South Africa and South 
America. In New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, 
thousands of such foreign 
Negroes know nothing of 
American traditions; 
some of them do not 
even Speak the English 
language. 

And why do they come 
if their difficulties are so 
great? Is it true that 


there is no chance for 
them in industry? Are 
they better or worse off 
in the North than in the 
South ? 

In the first place, as I 
showed last month, in 
most of the smaller Northern cities where 
the Negro population is not increasing 
rapidly, discrimination is hardly noticeable. 
Negroes enter the trades, find places in the 
shops, or even follow competitive business 
callings and still maintain friendly relation- 
ships with the white people. 

But the small towns are not typical of 
the new race conditions in the North; 
the situation in the greater centers of 
population where Negro immigration 
is increasing largely, is decidedly dif- 
ferent. 

As I traveled in the North, I heard many 


A colored artist in her studio 


“< Indeed, in the North, in spite of the complaint of 


making a good living in 


for better grades of employment. He wants 
to rise. 

It is not, then, his complaint that he 
cannot get work in the North, but that he 
is limited in his opportunities to rise, to get 
positions which his capabilities (if it were 
not for his color) would entitle him to. He 
is looking for a place where he will be 
judged at his worth as a man, not as a 
Negro: this he came to the North to find, 
and he meets difficulties of which he had 
not dreamed in the South. 

At Indianapolis I found a great discus- 
sion going on over what to do with the large 
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number of idle young col- 
ered people, some of 
whom had been through 
the public schools, but 
who could not, appar- 
ently, find any work to 
do. As an able colored 
man said to me: “ What 
shall we do? Here are 
our young people edu- 
cated in the schools, ca- 
pable of doing good work 
in many occupations 
where skill and intelli- 
gence are required—and 
yet with few oppor- 
tunities opening for 
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A Negro hospital ward 


discrimination, I found Negroes working and 
all sorts of industries” 


them. They don’t want to dig ditches or 
become porters or valets any more than 
intelligent white boys: they are human. 
The result is that some of them drop back 
into idle discouragement—or worse.” 

In New York I had a talk with William 
L. Bulkley, the colored principal of Public 
School No. 80, attended chiefly by colored 
children, who told me of the great difficulties 
and discouragements which confronted the 
Negro boy who wanted to earn his living. 
He relates this story: 

“T received a communication the other 
day from an electric company stating that 
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they could use some 
bright, clean, indus- 
trious boys in their busi- 
ness, starting them at so 
much a week and aiding 
them to learn the busi- 
ness. I suspected that 
they did not comprehend 
colored boys under the 
generic term ‘boys,’ but 
thought to try. So I 
wrote asking if they 
would give employment 
to a colored boy who 
could answer to the qual- 
ifications stated. The 
next mail brought the 
expected reply that no 
colored boy, however 
promising, was wanted. 
I heaved a sigh and went on. 

“The saddest thing that faces me in 
my work is the small opportunity for a 
colored boy or girl to find proper employ- 
ment. A boy comes to my office and asks 
for his working papers. He may be well 
up in the school, possibly with graduation 
only a few months off. I question him 
somewhat as follows: ‘Well, my boy, you 
want to go to work, do you? What are you 
going to do?’ ‘Iam going to be a door- 
boy, sir.’ ‘Well, you will get $2.50 or $3 
a week, but after awhile that will not be 
enough; what then?’ After a moment’s 
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pause he will reply: ‘I should like to be an 
office boy.’ ‘Well, what next?’ A mo- 
ment’s silence, and, ‘I should try to get a po- 
sition as bell-boy.’ ‘Well, 


then, what next?’ A rath- IN ED 


er contemplative mood, ¢ 
and then, ‘I should like EA 
to climb to the position 
of head bell-boy.’ He 
has now arrived at the 
top; farther than this he 
sees no hope. He must 
face the bald fact that he 
must enter business as a 
boy and wind up as a 
boy.” 

And yet in spite of 
these difficulties, Negroes 
come North every year in 
increasing numbers, they 
find living expensive, 
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“Well, they’re treated more like men 
up here in the North,” he said, “that’s 
the secret of it. There’s prejudice here, 
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A manual training school 


they suffer sickness and death, they meet 
more prejudice, as I showed in my last 
article, than they expected to meet, and yet 
they keep coming. Much as Negroes com- 
plain of the hardship of Northern condi- 
tions, and though they are sometimes 
pitifully homesick for the old life in the 
South, I have yet to find one who wanted 
to go back—unless he had accumulated 
enough money to buy land. 

“Why do they come?” I asked a Negro 
minister in Philadelphia. 
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Sin “ The asphalt workers 
are nearly all colored” 


too, but the color line 
isn’t drawn in their 
faces at every turn as 
it is in the South. It 
all gets back to a ques- 
tion of manhood.” 
In the North preju-| 
| dice is more purely eco-! 
| nomic than it is in the) 
| South—an incident of, 
_ industrial competition. | 
In the South the Negro 
still has the field of man- 
ual labor largely to him- 
self, heis unsharpened by 
competition ; but when 
he reaches the Northern 
city, he not only finds the work different 
and more highly organized and specialized, 
but he finds that he must meet the fierce 
competition of half a dozen eager, strug- 
gling, ambitious groups of foreigners, who 
are willing and able to work long hours at 
low pay in order to get a foothold. He has 
to meet often for the first time the Italian, 
the Russian Jew, the Slav, to say nothing of 
the white American laborer. He finds the 
pace set by competitive industry immensely 
harder than in most parts of the South. 
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No life in the world, perhaps, requires as 
much in brain and muscle of all classes 
of men as that of the vast Northern cities 


part with them for any white man I know. 
In the same way I would rather employ 
Italians than Russian Jews: they’re stronger 
workers.” 

Not unnaturally the 
Negro charges these com- 
petitive difficulties which 
he has to meet in the 
North (as he has been 
accustomed to do in the 
South) to the white man; 
he calls it color -preju- 
dice, when as a matter 
of fact, it is often only 
the cold businesslike 
requirement of an in- 
dustrial life which de- 
mands tremendous 
efficiency, which in many 
lines of activity has little 
more feeling than a ma- 


A fire insurance office owned 
and managed by colored people 


in the United States. I 
have talked with many 
colored workmen and I 
am convinced that not a 
few of them fail, not be- 
cause of their color, nor 
because they are lazy 
(Negroes in the North 
are for the most part 
hard workers—they must 
be, else they starve or 
freeze), but for simple 
lack of speed and skill; 


they haven’t learned to 
keep the pace set by the 
white man. 

A contractor in New 
York who employs large 
numbers of men, said to 
me: 

“Tt isn’t color so much 
as plain efficiency. I haven’t any sentiment 
in the matter at all. It’s business. As a 
general rule the ordinary colored man can’t 
do as much work nor do it as well as the 
ordinary white man. The result is, I don’t 
take colored men when I can get white 
men. Yet I have several colored men who 
have been with me for years, and I wouldn’t 


“ A good many Negro printers, pressmen, and the like are 
now found in Negro offices (over 200 newspapers and mag- 
azines are published by Negroes in this country) who are 


getting their training” 


chine, that is willing to use Italians, or Jap- 
anese, or Chinese, or Negroes, or Hindus, or 
any other people on the face of the earth. 
On the other hand, no doubt exists that 
many labor unions especially in the skilled 
trades are hostile to Negroes, even though 
they may have no rules against their ad- 
mission. I heard the experiences of an 
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expert Negro locomotive engineer named 
Burns who had a run out of Indianapolis 
to the South. Though he was much in 
favor with the company, and indeed with 
many trainmen who knew him personally, 
the general feeling was so strong that by 
soaping the tracks, injuring his engine, 
and in other ways making his work difficult 
and dangerous, he was finally forced to 
abandon his run. If there were space I 
could give many ac- 
counts of strikes 
against the employ- 
ment of Negroes. 
The feeling among 
union labor men has 
undoubtedly been 
growing more intense 
in the last few years 
owing to the common 
use of Negroes as 
strike breakers. With 
a few thousand 
Negroes the em- 
ployers broke the 
great Stockyards 
strike in Chicago in 
1904, and the team- 
sters’ strike in the fol- 
lowing year. Color 
prejudice is used like 
any other weapon 
for strengthening the 
monopoly of the 
labor union. Iknow 
several unions which 
are practically mo- 


competition and protect them in their labor 
monopoly. 

And yet, although I expected to find the 
Negro wholly ostracized by union labor, 
I discovered that where the Negro became 
numerous or skillful enough, he, like the 
Italian or the Russian Jew, began to force 
his way into the unions. The very first 
Negro carpenter I chanced to meet in the 
North (from whom I had expected a com- 
plaint of discrimina- 
tion) said to me: 

“T’m all right. 
I’m a member of the 
union and get union 
wages.” 

And I found after 
inquiry that there are 
a few Negroes in 
most of the unions 
of skilled workers, 
carpenters, masons, 
iron-workers, even in 
the exclusive typo- 
graphical union and 
in the railroad or- 
ganizations—a few 
here and there, 
mostly mulattoes. 
They have got in 
just as the Italians 
get in, not because 
they are wanted, or 
because they are 
liked, but because by 
being prepared, 
skilled and ener- 


nopolistic corpora- 
tions into which any 
outsider, white, yel- 
low or black, pene- 
trates with the great- 
est diffculty. Such 
closely organized 
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“ The asphalt workers are nearly all col- 
ored. In New York they have a strong 
union and although part of the member- 
ship is white (chiefly Italian), the chosen 
representative who sits with the Central 
Federated Union of the city ts James H. 
Wallace, a colored man” 


getic, the unions have 
had to take them in 
as a matter of self- 
protection. In the 
South the Negro is 
more readily accept- 
ed as a carpenter, 
blacksmith or brick- 


unions keep the Ne- 
groes out in the 
South exactly as they do in the North. A 
Negro tile-setter, steam-fitter or plumber 
can no more get into a union in Atlanta 
thanin New York. Of course these unions, 
like any other closely organized group of 
men, employ every weapon to further their 
cause. They use prejudice as a competi- 
tive fighting weapon, they seize upon the 
color of the Negro, or the pig-tail and curi- 
ous habits of the Chinaman, or the low- 
living standard of the Hindu, to fight 


layer than in the 
North not because he is more highly re- 
garded but because (unlike the North) the 
South has almost no other labor supply. 
In several great industries North and 
South, indeed, the Negro is as much a part 
of labor unionism as the white man. 
Thousands of Negroes are members of the 
United Mine-Workers, John Mitchell’s 
great organization, and they stand on an 
exact industrial equality with the whites. 
Other thousands are in the cigar-makers’ 
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union: where, by virtue of economic pres- 
sure, they have forced recognition. 
Indeed, in the North, in spite of the com- 
plaint of discrimination, I found Negroes 
working and making a good living in all 
sorts of industries—union or no union. 
A considerable number of Negro firemen 
have good positions in New York, a con- 
tracting Negro plumber in Indianapolis 
who uses colored help has been able to 
maintain himself, 
not only against 
white competition, 
but against the op- 
position of organized 
white labor. Iknow 
of Negro paper- 
hangers and painters, 
not union men, but 
making a living at 
their trade and grad- 
ually getting hold. 
A good many Negro 
printers,  pressmen, 
and the like are now 
found in Negro of- 
fices (over 200 news- 
papers and maga- 
zines are published 
by Negroes in this 
country) who are 
getting their train- 
ing. Iknow of several 
girls (all Mulattoes) 
who occupy respon- 
sible positions in 
offices in New York 
and Chicago. Nota 
few colored nurses, 
seamstresses and mil- 
liners have found 
places in the life of 
the North which they 
seem capable of holding. It is not easy for 
them to make progress: each colored man 
who takes a step ahead must prove, for his 
race, that a colored man can, after all, do 
his special work as well as a white man. 
The presumption is always against him. 
Here is a little newspaper account of a 
successful skilled pattern maker in Chicago: 
“A few days ago a large box containing 
twenty-one large and small patterns was 
shipped to the Jamestown Exhibition by the 
McGuire Car Company of Paris, Illinois, one 
of the largest car companies in the West. 


Before the box was shipped scores of news- 
paper men, engineers and business men were 
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Who is the foreman of the distributing 

department of the Indianapolis Post Office, 

and chairman of the colored probation 
officers of the Juvenile Court 
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permitted to inspect what is said to be the 
most complete and most valuable exhibit of 
the kind ever sent to an cxhibition in this 
country. The contents of this precious box 
is entirely the work of a colored man named 
George A. Harrison. Mr. Harrison is one 
of the highest-salaried men on the pay-roll 
of the company. He makes all the patterns 
for all of the steel, brass and iron castings 
for every kind of car made by this company. 
He graduated at the head of his class of 
sixty members in a pattern-making establish- 
ment in Chicago.” 


Cases of this sort 
are exceptional 
among the vast 
masses of untrained 
Negro population in 
the cities, and yet it 
shows what can be 
done—and the very 
possibility of such 
advancement encour- | 
| ages Negroes to come 

| North. 


Trades Which Ne- 
groes Dominate 


So much for the 
higher branches of 
industry. In some 
of the less skilled oc- 
cupations, on the 
other hand, the Ne- 
gro is not only get- 
ting hold, but actually 
becoming dominant. 

The asphalt work- 
ers are nearly all 
colored. In New 
York they have a 
strong union and al- 
though part of the 
membership is white (chiefly Italian), the 
chosen representative who sits with the 
Central Federated Union of the city is 
James H. Wallace, a colored man. 

In Indianapolis I found that the hod- 
carriers’ industry was almost wholly in 
the hands of Negroes who have a strong 
union, with a large strike fund put aside. 
So successful have they been that they now 
propose erecting a building of their own 
asa club house. Although there are white 
men in the union the officers are all colored. 
Not long ago some of the colored members 
began to “rush” a white man at his work. 


MISS EATON 
OF BOSTON 


MRS. CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY 
OF CHICAGO 


Two women who are doing good practical work in helping the Negro in the North 


It was reported to the union and hotly 
discussed. The colored members finally 
dectded that there should be no discrimina- 
tion against white men, and fined one of 
the Negro offenders for his conduct. He 
couldn’t pay and had to leave town. 
Where the Negro workman gets a foot- 
hold in the North, he often does very well 
indeed. R. R. Wright, Jr., calls attention 
to conditions in the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, which is one of the largest, if not the 
largest employer of Negro labor in Phila- 
delphia. Charles J. Harrah, the president 
of this company, said before the United 
States Industrial Commission in 1goo: 


“We have fully 800 or 1,000 colored men. 
The balance are Americans, Irish and Ger- 
mans. The colored labor we have is excel- 
lent. . . . They are lusty fellows; we 
have some with shoulders twice as broad as 
mine, and with chests twice as deep as mine. 
The men come up here ignorant and untu- 
tored. We teach them the benefit of dis- 
cipline. We teach the colored man the bene- 
fit of thrift, and coax him to open a bank 
account; and he generally does it, and in a 
short time has money in it, and nothing can 
stop him from adding money to that bank 
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account. We have no colored men who 


drink.” 


Asked as to the friction between the 
white and black workmen, Mr. Harrah 
replied: 


“Not a bit of it. They work cheek by 
jowl with Irish, and when the Irishman has 
a festivity at home he has colored men in- 
vited. We did it with trepidation. We in- 
troduced one man at first to sweep up the 
yard, and we noticed the Irish and Germans 
looked at him askance. Then we put an- 
other. Then we put them in the boiler-room, 
and then we got them in the open hearth 
and in the forge, and gradually we got them 
everywhere. They are intelligent and docile, 
and when they come in as laborers, unskilled, 
they gradually become skilled, and in the 
course of time we will make excellent fore- 
men out of them.” Mr. Harrah added that 
there was absolutely no difference in wages 
of negroes and whites in the same grade of 
work. 


I have pointed out especially in my last 
article how and where prejudice was grow- 
ing in Northern cities, as it certainly is. 
On the other hand, where one gets down 
under the surface there are to be found 
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many counteracting influences—those quiet 
constructive forces, which, not being sensa- 
tional or threatening, attract too little 
attention. Northern people are able to 
help Negroes where Southern people are 
deterred by the intensity of social preju- 
dice: for in most places in the South the 
teaching of Negroes still means social os- 
tracism. 


Help for Negroes in the North 


Settlement work, in one form or another, 
has been instituted in most Northern cities, 
centers of enlightenment and hope. I have 
visited a number of these settlements and 
have seen their work. They are doing 
much, especially in giving a moral tone 
to a slum community: they help to keep the 
children off the streets by means of clubs 
and classes; they open the avenues of 
sympathy between the busy upper world 
and the struggling lower world. Such is 
the work of Miss Bartholomew, Miss 
Hancock, Miss Wharton in Philadelphia, 
Miss Eaton in Boston, Mrs. Celia Parker 
Woolley in Chicago, Miss Ovington in 
New York. Miss Hancock, a busy, hope- 
ful Quaker woman, has a “ broom squad” 
of Negro boys which makes a regular busi- 
ness of sweeping several of the streets in 
the very worst slum district in Philadel- 
phia: it gives them employment and it 
teaches them civic responsibility and pride. 

But perhaps I can give the best idea of 
these movements by telling of the different 
forms of work in a single city—Indianapolis. 
In the first place, the Flanner Guild, pro- 
jected by Mr. Flanner, a white man, is 
maintained largely by white contributions, 
hut it is controlled wholly by colored people. 
Millinery classes were opened for girls (of 


which there are now many practicing’ 


graduates, eight of whom are giving lessons 
in Indianapolis and in other cities), and 
there are clubs and social gatherings of all 
sorts: it has been, indeed, a helpful social 
cenier of influence. 

In the South, as I have shown, Negroes 
receive much off-hand individual charity 
—food from the kitchen, gifts of old clothes 
and money; but it is largely personal and 
unorganized. In the North there is com- 
paratively little indiscriminate giving, but 
an effort to reach and help Negro families 
by making them help themselves. One 
of the difficulties of the Negro is improv- 
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idence; but once given a start on the 
road to money saving, it is often astonish- 
ing to see him try to live up to cash in the 
bank. The Charity Organization Society 
of Indianapclis has long maintained a dime 
savings and loan association which employs 
six women collectors, one colored, who visit 
hundreds of homes every week. These 
form indeed a corps of friendly visitors, 
the work of collecting the savings furnish- 
ing them an opportunity of getting into 
the homes and so winning the confidence 
of the people that they can help them in 
many ways. Last vear over 6,000 de- 
positors were registered in the Association, 
two-thirds of whom were Negroes, and 
over $25,000 was on deposit. Not less 
than twenty-five cents a week is accepted, 
but many Negroes save much more. As 
soon as they get into the habit of saving 
they usually transfer their accounts to the 
savings banks—and once with a bank book, 
they are on the road to genuine improve- 
ment. 

Another work of great value which Mr. 
Grout of the Charity Organization Society 
has organized is vacant lot cultivation. 
By securing the use of vacant land in and 
around the city many Negro families have 
been encouraged to make gardens, thus 
furnishing healthful and self-respecting 
occupation for the old or very young mem- 
bers of many Negro families, who otherwise 
might become public charges. The plots 
are plowed and seeds are provided: the 
Negroes do their own work and take the 
crop. The work is supported by voluntary 
contributions from white people. Some 
Negro women have raised enough vegetables 
not only to supply themselves but have had 
some to sell. 

Negro children are closely looked atter 
in Indianapolis. Compulsory education 
applies equally to both races. Every 
family thus comes also under the more 
or less active attention of the school au- 
thorities. An officer, Miss Sarah Colton 
Smith, is emploved exclusively to visit and 
keep watch of the Negro children. Her 
work also is largely that of the friendly 
visitor, helping the various overworked 
mothers with suggestions, taking an interest 
in Negro organizations. For example, 
the Colored Woman’s club, working with 
Miss Smith, has organized a day nursery 
which cares for some of the very young 
children of working Negro women, thereby 
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allowing the older ones to go to school. 
Indianapolis (which has one of the most 
progressive and intelligent school systems, 
wholly non-political, in the country) is 
also thoroughly alive to the necessity . of 
industrial education—for both races. 
Significantly enough, the Negro schools 
were first fitted with industrial departments, 
so that for a time the cost of education per 
capita in Indianapolis was higher for 
colored children than for white. When I 
expressed my surprise at this unusual 
condition I was told: 

“Of course, the immediate need of the 
Negro was greater.” 

Night schools are also held in the public 
school buildings from November to April 
—two schools for Negroes especially, where 
colored people of all ages are at liberty to 
attend. It is a remarkable sight: Negroes 
fifty and sixty years old mingle there with 
mere children. The girls are taught sewing 
and cooking, the men carpentry—besides 
the ordinary branches. One old man from 
the South was found crying with jov over 
his ability to write his name. For the very 
young children, Negro equally with white, 
there is Mrs. Eliza Blaker’s Kindergarten. 
For the aged colored women a home is 
now supported principally by the colored 
people themselves. 


The Morals of Negro \Y’omen 


I saw a good deal of these various lines 
of activity and talked with the people who 
come close in touch with the struggling 
masses of the Negro poor. I wish I had 
room to tell some of the stories I heard: 
the black masses of poverty, disease, hope- 
less ignorance, and yet everywhere shot 
through with hopeful tendencies and 
individual uplift and success. In Indi- 
anapolis, as in other Northern cities, I 
heard much to the credit of the Negro 
women. 

“ If the Negro is saved here in the North,” 
Miss Smith told me, “it will be due to the 
women.” 

They gave me manv illustrations show- 
ing how hard the Negro women worked 
—taking in washing or going out every 
day to work, raising their families, keeping 
the home, sometimes supporting worthless 
husbands. 

“A Negro woman of the lower class,” 
one visitor said to me, “rarely expects her 
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husband to support her. She takes the 
whole burden herself.” 

And the women, so the Loan Association 
visitors told me, are the chief savers: they 
are the ones who get and keep the bank 
accounts. I have heard a great deal South 
and North about the immorality of Negro 
women. Much immorality no doubt ex- 
ists, but no honest observer can go into 
any of the crowded colored communities 
of Northern cities and study the life with- 
out coming away with a new respect for 
the Negro woman. 

Another hopeful work in Indianapolis 
is the Juvenile Court. A boy who commits 
a crime is not immediately cast off to be- 
come a more desperate criminal and ulti- 
mately to take his revenge upon the society 
which neglected him. He comes into a 
specially organized court, where he meets 
not violence, but friendliness and encour- 
agement. Mrs. Helen W. Rogers is at 
the head of the probation work in Indian- 
apolis, and she has under her supervision 
a large corps of voluntary probation officers 
thirty of whom are colored men and women 
—the best in town. These colored pro- 
bation officers have an organization of 
which George W. Cable, who is the fore- 
man of the distributing department of the 
Indianapolis post-office, is the chairman. 
A Negro boy charged with an offense is 
turned over to one of these leading Negro 
men or women, required to report regularly, 
and helped until he gets on his feet again. 


- Thus far the system has worked with great 


success. Boys whose offenses are too 
serious for probation are sent, not to a jail 
or chain-gang, where they become habitual 
criminals, but to a reform school, where 
they are taught regular habits of work. 


Why the Negro Often Fails 


As I continued my inquiries I found that 
the leading colored men in most cities, 
though they might be ever so discouraged 
over the condition of the ignorant, reckless 
masses of their people, were awakening to 
the fact that the Negro’s difficulty in the 
North was not all racial, not all due to mere 
color prejudice, but also in large measure 
to lack of training, lack of aggressiveness 
and efficiency, lack of organization. In 
New York a “Committee for Improving 
the Industrial Condition of Negroes” has 
been formed. It is composed of both 
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white and colored men, and the Secretary 
is S. R. Scottron, an able colored man. 
The object of the committee is to study 
the condition of the Negroes in New York 
City, find out the causes of idleness, and 
try to help the Negro to better employ- 
ment. 

This committee has experienced difficulty 
not so much in finding openings for Negroes, 
as in getting reliable Negroes to fill them. 
Boys and girls, though educated in the 
public schools, come out without knowing 
how to do anything that will earn them a 
living. Although the advantages of Cooper 
Institute and other industrial training schools 
are open to Negroes, they have been little 
used, either from lack of knowledge of the 
opportunity, or because the Negroes pre- 
ferred the regular literary courses of the 
schools. So many unskilled and untrained 
Negroes, both old and young, have dis- 
couraged many employers from trving any 
sort of Negro help. I shall not forget the 
significant remark of a white employer I 
met in Indianapolis: a broad-gauge man, 
known for his philanthropies. 

“Tve tried Negro help over and over 
again, hoping to help out the condition 
of Negro idleness we have here. I have 
had two or three good Negro workers, but 
so many of them have been wholly undis- 
ciplined, irresponsible, and sometimes ac- 
tually dishonest, that I’ve given up trving. 
When I hear that an applicant is colored, 
I don’t employ him.” 

Upon this very point Professor Bulkley 
said to me: 

“The great need of the young colored 
people is practical training in industry. 
A Negro boy can’t expect to get hold in a 
trade unless he has had training.” 

R. R. Wright, Jr., who has made a study 
of conditions in Philadelphia, says: 


“It is in the skilled trades that the Ne- 
groes are at the greatest disadvantage. Ne- 
groes have been largely shut out of me- 
chanical trades partly because of indifference 
and occasional active hostility of labor 
< unions. partly because it has been difficult 
to overcome the traditional notion that a 
“negro’s place’ is in domestic service, but 
chietly because there have been practically 
no opportunities for negroes to learn trades. 
Those negroes who know skilled trades and 
follow them are principally men from the 
South, who learned their trades there. The 
poorest of them fall into domestic service; 
the best have found places at their trades. 


For the negro boy who is born in this city ` 
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it is difficult to acquire a trade, and here, I 
say, the system has been weakest.” 


With the idea of giving more practical 
training School No. 8c in New York, of 
which Professor Bulkley is principal, is 
now opened in the evenings for industrial 
instruction. Last year 1,300 colored people, 
young and old, were registered. In short, 
there is a recognition in the North as in 
the South of the need of training the 
Negro to work. And not only the Negro, 
but the white boy and girl as well—as Ger- 
many and other European countries have 
learned. 


The Road from Slavery to Freedom 


At Indianapolis I found an organization 
of Negro women, called the Woman’s Im- 
provement Club. The president, Mrs. 
Lillian T. Fox, told me what the club was 
doing to solve the problem of the colored 
girl and boy who could not get work. She 
found that, after all, white prejudice was not 
so much a bugaboo as she had imagined. 
The newspapers gave publicity to the work; 
the Commercial Club, the foremost business 
men’s organization of the city, offered to 
lend its assistance; several white employers 
agreed to try colored help, and one, the 
Van Camp Packing Company, one of the 
great concerns of its kind in the country, 
even fitted up a new plant to be operated 
wholly by colored people. Last fall, after 
the season’s work was over, one of the 
officers of the company told me that the 
Negro plant had been a great success, that 
the girls had done their work faithfully 
and with great intelligence. 

Just recently a meeting of colored car- 
penters was held in New York to organize 
for self-help, and they found that, by bring- 
ing pressure to bear, the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters was perfectly willing to accept 
them as members of the Union, on exactly 
the same basis as any other carpenters. 

In short, the Negro is beginning to 
awaken to the fact that if he is to survive 
and succeed in Northern cities, it must be 
by his own skill, energy and organization. 
For, like any individual or any race, striving 
for a place in industry or in modern com- 
mercial dife, the Negro must, in order to 
succeed, nol only equal his competitor, 
but become more eficient. A Negro con- 
tractor said to me: 
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“Yes, I can get any amount of work, 
but they expect me to do it a little better 
and a little cheaper than my white com- 
petitors.” Then he added: 

“And I can do it, too!” 

Those are the only terms on which suc- 
cess can be won. 

For so long a time the Negro has been 
driven or forced to work, as in the South, 
that he learns only slowly, in an intense, 
impersonal, competitive life like that of 
the North, where work is at a premium, 
that he himself, not the white man, must 
do the driving. It is the lesson that raises 
any man from slavery into freedom. 


Pulluian Porters 


So much for industry. The Negro in 
the North has also been going into busi- 
ness and into other and varied employment. 
The very difficulty of getting hold in the 
trades and in salaried, employment has 
driven many colored people into small 
business enterprises: grocery stores, tailor 
shops, real estate or renting agencies. If 
they are being driven out by white men 
as waiters and barbers, they enjoy, on the 
other hand, growing opportunities as rail- 
road and Pullman porters and waiters— 
places which are often highly profitable, 
and lead, if the Negro saves his money, to 
better openings. A Negro banker whom I 
met in the South told me that he got his 
start as a Pullman porter. He had a good 
run, and by being active and accommo- 
dating, often made from $150 to $200 a 
month from his wages and tips. 

But the same change is going on in the 
North that I found everywhere in the 
South: I mean a growing race consciousness 
among Negroes—the building up of a more 
or less independent Negro community life 
within the greater white civilization. Every 
force seems to be working in that direction. 


Business among Boston and Phila- 
delphia Negroes 


As I showed in my last article, many 
Negroes in Boston (and indeed in other 
cities) have made a success in business 
enterprises which are patronized by white 
people—or rather by both races. Colored 
doctors and lawyers in Boston have more 
or less white practice. Of course, colored 
men who can succeed without reference 
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to their color and do business with both 
races, wish to continue to do so—but the 
tendency in the North, as in the South, is 
all against such development and toward 
Negro enterprises for the Negro population. 
Even in Boston numerous enterprises are 
conducted by Negroes for Negroes. I 
visited several small but prosperous grocery 
stores. A Negro named Basil F. Hutch- 
ins has built up a thriving undertaking 
and livery establishment for Negro trade. 
Charles W. Alexander has a print-shop 
with colored workmen and publishes “ Alex- 
ander’s Magazine.” A new hotel called the 
Astor House conducted by Negroes for 
Negroes, has 250 rooms with telephone 
service in each room, a large restaurant 
and many of the other attractions of a good 
hotel. But in this growth the North is 
far behind the South. Scores of Negro 
banks are to be found in the South, not 
one in the North. Cities like Richmond, 
Virginia; Jackson, Mississippi; Nashville, 
Tennessee, have a really remarkable de- 
velopment of Negro business enterprises. 

Perhaps I can convey a clearer idea of 
the great variety of employment of Negroes 
in Northern cities by outlining the con- 
dition in a single city, Philadelphia— 
information for which I am indebted to 
R. R. Wright, Jr. The census of 1900 
shows that out of 28,940 Negro males 
(boys and men), 21,128 were at work, 
and out of 33,673 girls and women, 14,095 
were wage-earners. Here are some of 
the more numerous occupations of Negro 
men: 


Common laborers.......... 0c cece ees 7,690 
Servants and waiters.........6....... 4.378 
Teamsters and hackmen............... 1,957 
Porters and helpers im stores.......... 921 
Barbers and hairdressers.............. 444 
Messengers and errand boys........... 340 
Brick and stone masons.............-- 308 


Most of these are, of course, low-class 
occupations—the hard wage-work of the 
city in which the men often sink below 
the poverty line. On the other hand the 
census gives these figures: 


Neero professional men (415) and women 
(170) including doctors, clergymen, 
dentists, teachers, electricians, archi- 
tects, artists, musicians, lawyers, jour- 
nalists, civil engineers, actors, literary 
and scientific persons, etc........--+-- S8s 

Retail merchants, men (297). women (22) 31¢ 


‘Hotel keepers icere durian cee ce ee ee ee 13 
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One Negro runs a men’s furnishing store; 
another, a drug store; others, groceries, 
meats, etc. The beneficial society has 
grown to a regular insurance company, 
the rénting agent has become a real estate 
dealer. 
Negroes have incorporated two realty com- 
panies, one land investment company, four 
building and loan associations, one manu- 
facturing company, one insurance com- 
pany, besides a number of other smaller 
concerns. f 

The civil service has proved of advan- 
tage to the Negro of Philadelphia, ‘as of 
every other large Northern city. In the 
post-office there are about 150 clerks, 
carriers and other employees, on the police 
force about 70 patrolmen, and 40 school 
teachers and about 200 persons in other 
municipal offices. 


Wherein Lies Success for Negroes 


I have thus endeavored to present the 
conditions of the Negro in the North and 
show his relationship with white people, 
except in the matter of politics, a subject 
of so much importance that I shall take it 
up ina later article. «I have tried to exhibit 
every factor, good or bad, which plays a 
part in racial conditions. Many sinister 
influences exist: the immense increase of 
ignorant and unskilled Negroes frorn the 
South; the growing prejudice in the North, 
both social and industrial, against the 
Negro; the high death rate and low birth 
rate among the Negro population, which is 
due to poverty, ignorance, crime and an 
unfriendly climate. On the other hand, 
many encouraging and hopeful tendencies 
are perceptible. Individual Negroes are 
forcing recognition in nearly all branches of 
human activity, entering business life and 
the professions. A new racial conscious- 
ness is growing up, leading to organizations 
for self-help; and while white prejudice 
is increasing, so is white helpfulness as 
manifested in social settlements, in- 
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dustrial schools, and other useful philan- 
thropies. 

All these forces and counter forces— 
—economic, social, religious, political— 
are at work. We can all see them plainly, 
but we cannot judge of their respective 
strength. It is a tremendous struggle that 
is going on—the struggle of a backward 
race for survival within the swift-moving 
civilization of an advanced race. No one 
can look upon it without the most profound 
fascination for its interests as a human 
spectacle, nor without the deepest sym- ` 
pathy for the efforts of 10,000,000 human 
beings to surmount the obstacles which 
beset them on every hand. 

And what a struggle it is! As I look out 
upon it and see this dark horde of men and 
women coming up, coming up, a few white 
men here and there cheering them on, a 
few bitterly holding them back, I feel that 
Port Arthur and the battles of Manchuria, 
bloody as they were, are not to be compared 
with such a conflict as this, for this is the 
silent, dogged, sanguinary, modern struggle 
in which the combatants never rest upon 
their arms. But the object is much the 
same: the effort of a backward race for a 
foothold upon this earth, for civilized 
respect and an opportunity to expand. 
And the Negro is not fighting Russians, 
but Americans, Germans, Irish, English, 
Italians, Jews, Slavs—all those mingling 
white races (each, indeed, engaged in the 
same sort of a struggle) which make up the 
nation we call America. 

The more I see of the conflict the more 
I seem to see that victory or defeat lies 
with the Negro himself. As a wise Negro 
put it to me: 

“Forty vears ago the white man emanci- 
pated us: but we are only just now dis- 
covering that we must emancipate our- 
selves.” 

Whether the Negro can survive the con- 
flict, how it will all come out, no man 
knows. For this is the making of life 
itself. 


[Zn later articles Mr. Baker will take up the Political Position oj the Negro, the Mulatto, 
How the Negro himselj looks at the Negro Problem, and several other subjects, which will 
throw light upon the problem of race in this country. — Tur EDITOR.] 
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AN ADVENTURE 


HIS, I am firmly 
ieee is a 

strange world, as 
strange a one as 
I was ever in. 
Looking about 
me I perceive that 
the simplest 
things are the 
most difficult, the 
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f yal are the darkest, 


plainest things 
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Ge (a 

) v the commonest 

| wl things, the rarest. 

By) mn I have had an 
Cat N amusing adven- 


S ture. 

This morning 
when I went to town for my marketing 
I met a man who was a Mason, an 
Oddfellow and an Elk, and who wore 
the evidences of his various memberships 
upon his coat. He asked me what lodge 
I belonged to, and he slapped me on the 
back in the heartiest manner, as though he 
had known me intimately for a long time. 
(I may say, in passing, that he was trying 
to sell me a new kind of corn-planter.) I 
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IN FRATERNITY 


could not help feeling complimented— 
both complimented and abashed. For I 
am not a Mason, nor an Oddfellow, nor 
an Elk. When I told him so he seemed 
much surprised and disappointed. 

“You ought to belong to one of our 
lodges,” he said. ‘You’d be sure of 
having loyal friends wherever you go.” 

He told mè all about his grips and passes 
and benefits; he told 
me how much it would 
cost me to get in and 
how much more to stay 
in and how much for a 
uniform (which was 
not compulsory). He 
told me about, the fine 
funeral the Masons 
would give me; he said 
that the Elks would 
care for my widow and 
children. 

“ You’re just the sort 
of a man,” he said, 
“that we'd like to have 
in our lodge. Pd en- 
joy giving you the grip 
of fellowship.” 
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He was a rotund, good-humored man 
with a shining red nose and a husky voice. 
He grew so much interested in telling me 
about his lodges that I think (I kink) he 
forgot momentarily that he was selling corn- 
planters, which was certainly to his credit. 

As I drove homeward this afternoon I 
could not help thinking of the Masons, 
the Oddfellows and the Elks—and cu- 
riously not without a sense of depression. 
I wondered if my friend of the corn- 
planters had found the pearl of great price 
that I have been looking for so long. For 
is not friendliness the thing of all things 
that is most pleasant in this world? Some- 
times it has seemed to me that the faculty 
of reaching out and touching one’s neigh- 
bor where he really lives is the greatest 
of human achievements. And it was with 
an indescribable depression that I wondered 
if these Masons and Oddfellows and Elks 
-had in reality caught the Elusive Secret 


and confined it within the insurmountable” 


and impenetrable walls of their mysteries, 
secrets, grips, passes, benefits. 

“Tt must, indeed,” I said to myself, 
“be a precious sort of fraternity that they 
choose to protect so sedulously.” 

I felt as though life contained something 
that I was not permitted to live. I recalled 
how my friend of the corn-planters had 
wished to give me the grip of fellowship 
—only he could not. I was not entitled 
to it. I knew no grips nor passes. I wore 
no uniform. : 

“Tt is a complicated matter, this fellow- 
ship,” I said to myself. 

So I jogged along feeling ‘rather blue, 
marveling that those things which often 
seem so simple should be in reality so 
difficult. 

But on such an afternoon as this no man 
‘could possibly remain long depressed. 
The moment I passed the straggling out- 
skirts of the town and came to the open 
road, the light and glow of the country- 
side came in upon me with a‘newness and 
sweetness impossible to describe. Looking 
out across the wide fields I could see the 
vivid green of the young wheat upon the 
brown soil; in a distant high pasture the 
cows had been turned out to the freshening 
grass; a late pool glistened in the afternoon 
sunshine. And the crows were calling, 
and,the robins had begun to come: and oh, 
the moist, cool freshness of the air! In the 
highest heaven (never so high as at this time 
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of the year) floated a few gauzy clouds: the 
whole world was busy with spring! 

I straightened up in my buggy and drew 
in a good long breath. The mare, half 
startled, pricked up her ears and began to 
trot. She, too, felt the spring. 

“Here,” I said aloud, “is where I belong. 


I am native to this place; of all these things 
I am a part.” 3 

But presently—how one’s mind courses 
back, like some kfen-scented hound, for 
lost trails—I began to think again of my 
friend’s lodges. And do you know, I had 
lost every trace of depression. The whole 
matter lay as clear in my mind, as little 
complicated, as the countryside which met 
my eye so openly. 

“Why!” I exclaimed to myself, “I need 
not envy my friend’s lodges. I myself 
belong to the greatest of all fraternal orders. 
I am a member of the Universal Brother- 
hood of Men.” 

It came to me so humorously as I sat 
there in my buggy that I could not help 
laughing aloud. And I was so deeply 
absorbed with the idea that I did not at 
first see the whiskery old man who was 
coming my way in a farm wagon. He 
looked at me curiously. As he passed, 
giving me half the road, I glanced up at 
him and called out cheerfully: 
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“How are you, Brother?” 

You should have seen him look—and 
look—and look. After I had passed I 
glanced back. He had stopped his team, 
turned half way around in his high seat 
and was watching me—for he did not 
understand. . ` 

“Yes, my friend,” I said to myself, “I 
am intoxicated—with the wine of Spring!” 

I reflected upon his astonishment when 
I addressed him as “Brother.” A strange 
word! He did not recognize it. He ac- 
tually suspected that he was not my 
Brother. 

So I jogged onward thinking about my 
fraternity, and I don’t know when I have 
had more joy of an idea. It seemed so 
explanatory! 

“T am glad,” I said to myself, “that I 
am a Member. I am sure the Masons 
have no such benefits to offer in their 
lodges as we have in ours. And we do not 
require money of farmers (who have little 
to pay). We will accept corn, or hen’s 
eggs, or a sandwich at the-door, and as for 
a cheerful glance of the eye, it is for us the 
best of minted coin.” 

(Item: to remember. When a man asks 
money for any good thing, beware of it. 
You can get a better for nothing.) 

I cannot undertake to tell where the 
amusing reflections which grew out of my 
idea would finally have led me if I had not 
been interrupted. Just as I approached 
the Patterson farm, near the bridge which 
crosses the creek, I saw a loaded wagon 
standing in the road ahead. The horses 
seemed to have been unhooked, for the 
tongue was down, and a man was on his 
knees between the front wheels. 
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Involuntarily I said: 

“Another member of my society: and in 
distress!” 

I had a heart at that moment for any- 
thing. I felt like some old neighborly 
Knight traveling the earth in search of 
adventure. If there had been a mistress 
handy at that moment, I feel quite certain 
I could have died for her, if absolutely 
necessary. 

As I drove alongside, the stocky, stout 
lad of a farmer in his brown duck coat 
lined with sheep’s wool, came up from 
between the wheels. His cap was awry, 
his trousers were muddy at the knees where 
he had knelt in the moist road, and his 
face was red and angry. 

A true knight, I thought to myself, looks 
not to the beauty of his lady, but only to her 
distress. 

“What’s the matter, Brother?” I asked 
in the friendliest manner. 

“Kingbolt gone,” he said gruffly, “and 
I got to get to town before nightfall.” 

“Get in,” I said, “and we'll drive back. 
We shall see it in the road.” 

So he got in. I drove the mare slowly 
and we both leaned out and looked. And 
presently there in the road the bolt lay. 
My farmer got out and picked it up. 

“Its all right,” he said. “I was afraid 
it was busted. I’m obliged to you for the 
lift.” 

“Hold on,” I said, “get in, I'll take you 
back.” . 

“Oh, I can walk.” 

“But I can drive you faster,” I said, 
“and you’ve got to get that load to town 
before nightfall.” 

I could not let him go without taking 
tribute. No 
matter what the 
story books say, 
I am firmly of the 
opinion that no 
gentle knight 
(who was hu- 
man) ever parted 
with the fair lady 
whose misery he 
had relieved 
without exchang- 
ing the time of 
day, or offering 
her a bun from 
his dinner pail, 
or finding out 
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(for instance) if she were maid 
or married. 

My farmer laughed and got 
in. 

“You see,” I said, “when a 
member of my society is in dis- 
tress I always like to help him 
out.” 

He paused; I watched him 
gradually evolve his reply: 

“How did you know I was a 
Mason?” 

“Well, I wasn’t sure.” 

“I only joined last winter,” he 
said. “TI like it first-rate. When 
you’re a Mason you find friends 
everywhere.” 

I had some excellent remarks j 
that I could have made at this ` 
point, but the distance was short and king- 
bolts were irresistibly uppermost. After 
helping him to put in the bolt, I said: 

“ Here’s the grip of fellowship.” 

He returned it with a will, but afterw ands 
he said doubtfully: 

“T didn’t feel the grip.” 

“Didn’t you?” I asked. 
it was all there.” 

“If ever I can do anything for you,” he 
said, “just you let me know. Name’s 
Forbes, Spring Brook.” 

And so he drove away. 

“ A real Mason,” I said to myself, “could 
not have had any better advantage of 
his society at this moment than I. I 
walked right into it without a grip or a 
pass. And benefits have also been dis- 
tributed.” 

As I drove onward I felt as though any- 
thing might happen to me before I got 
home. I know now exactly how all old 
knights, all voyageurs, all crusaders, all 
poets in new places, must have felt! I 
looked out at every turn of the road; and, 
finally, after I had grown almost discour- 
aged of further adventure I saw a man walk- 
ing in the road ahead of me. He was much 
bent over, and carried on his back a bag. 

When he heard me coming he stepped 
out of the road and stood silent, saving 
every unnecessary motion, as a weary man 
will. He neither looked around nor spoke, 
but waited for me to go by. He was weary 
past expectation. I stopped the mare. 

“Get in, Brother,” I said; “I am going 
your way.” 

He looked at me doubtfully; then, as I 
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moved to one side, he let his bag roll off 
his back into his arms. I could see the 
swollen veins of his neck; his face had 
the drawn look of the man who bears 
burdens. 

“Pretty heavy for your buggy,” 
marked. 

“Heavier for you,” I replied. 

So he put the bag in the back of my 
buggy and stepped in beside me diffidently. 

“Pull up the lap robe,” I said, “and be 
comfortable.” 

“Well, sir, Pm glad of a lift,” he re- 
marked. “A bag of seed wheat is about 
all a man wants to carry for four miles.” 

“ Aren’t you the man who has taken the ’ 
old Rucker farm?” I asked. 

“T’m that man.” 

“Tve been intending to drop in and see 
you,” I said. 

“Have you?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” I said. “I live just across the 
hills from you, and I had a notion that we 
ought to be neighborly—seeing that we 
belong to the same society.” 

His face, which had worn a look of set 
discouragement (he didn’t know beforehand 
what the Rucker place was like!), had 
brightened up, but when I spoke of the 
society it clouded again. 

“You must be mistaken,” he said. 
not a Mason.” 

“No more am I,” I said. 

“Nor an Oddfellow.” 

“Nor I.” 

As I looked at the man I seemed to know 
all about him. Some people come to us 
like that, all at once, opening out to some 
unsuspected key. His face bore not a few 
marks of refinement, though work and dis- 
couragement had done their best to oblit- 
erate them; his nose was thin and high, 
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his eye was blue, too blue, and his chin 
somehow did not go with the Rucker 
farm. I knew! A man who in his time 
had seen many an open door, but who had 
found them all closed when he attempted 
toenter! If any one ever needed the bene- 
fits of my fraternity, he was that man. 

“What Society did you think I belonged 
to?” he asked. 

“Well,” I said, “when I was in town a 
man who wanted to sell me a corn-planter 
asked me if I was a Mason j 

“ Did he ask you that, too?” interrupted 
my companion. 

“He did,” I said. “He did——” and I 
reflected not without enthusiasm that I had 
come away without a corn-planter. “And 
when I drove out of town I was feeling 
rather depressed because I wasn’t a member 
of the lodge.” ~- 

“Were you?” exclaimed my companion. 
“So was I. I just felt as though I had 
about reached the last ditch. I haven’t 
any money to pay into lodges and it don’t 
seem’s if a man could get acquainted and 
friendly without.” 

“Farming is rather lonely work some- 
times, isn’t it?” I observed. 

“ You bet it is,” he responded. “You’ve 
been there vourself, haven’t you?” 

There may be such a thing as the friend- 
ship of prosperity; but surely it cannot be 
compared with the friendship of adversity. 
Men, stooping, come close together. 

“But when I got to thinking it over,” I 
said, “it suddenly occurred to me that I 
belonged to the’ greatest of all fraternities. 
And I recognized you instantly as a charter 
member.” 

He looked around at me expectantly, half 
laughing. I don’t suppose he had so far 
forgotten his miseries for many a dav. 

“Whats that?” he asked. 

“The Universal Brotherhood of Men.” 

Well, we both Jaughed—and understood. 
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After that, what a story he told me!—T| 
the story of a misplaced man on an unpro-. 
Is it not marvelous how ' 


ductive farm. 
full people are—all people—of humor, 


tragedy, passionate human longings, hopes, - 
fears—if only you can unloosen the flood- . 
As to my companion, he had heen 

growing bitter. and sickly with the pent-up | 


humors of discouragement; all he needed , 
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was a listener. : 

He was so absorbed in his talk that he 
did not at first realize that we had turned 
into his own long lane. When he dis- 
covered it he exclaimed: 

“I didn’t mean to bring you out of your 
way. Ican manage the bag all right now.” 

“Never mind,” I said, “I want to get 
you home, to say nothing of hearing how 
you came out with your pigs.” 

As we approached the house, a mournful- 
looking woman came to the door. My 
companion sprang out of the buggy as much 
elated now as he had previously been de- 
pressed (for that was the coinage of his 
temperament), rushed up to his wife and led 
her down to the gate. She was evidently 
astonished at his enthusiasm. I suppose 
she thought he had at length discovered his 
gold mine! 

When I finally turned the mare around, 
he stopped me, laid his hand on my arm 
and said in a confidential voice: 

“I’m glad we discovered that we belong 
to the same society.” 

As I drove away I could not help chuck- 
ling when I heard his wife ask suspiciously : 

“What society is that?” 

I heard no word of his answer: only the 
note in his voice of eager explanation. 

And so I drove homeward in the late 
twilight, and as I came up the lane, the 
door of my home opened, the light within 
gleamed kindly and warmly across the 
darkened vard: and Harriet was there on 
the step, waiting. 
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In the misfortune of our best friends we always find something 
which is not displeasing to us—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


AA jHATEVER definition or 
E characterization of the 
e yellow journal we may 

finally determine upon, 
we must recognize first of 
all that in its sensational 
elements we have to do 
with something which, though it does not 
appeal to what we are accustomed to call 
the better part of ourselves, appeals never- 
theless to something lying very deep down in 
us, something of the nature of impulse or 
appetite, and almost as blindly elemental as 
hunger itself. An appetite of this nature; 
at once so powerful, so unanalyzable in 
consciousness, and so little amenable to 
intellectual oversight, may be assumed, 
from what we know of the laws of mental 
development, to have a very early origin, 
and to have been originally a trait of service 
to the species which it characterizes. 


Are We by Nature Bloodthirsty? 


On the origin and nature of the elemental 
instincts, and on the nature of the instinct 
with which we are here particularly ċon- 
cerned, one of the most eminent of American 
psychologists, Professor William James, says: 


‘We the lineal representatives of the success- 
ful enactors of one scene of slaughter after another, 
must, whatever more pacific virtues we may also 
possess, still carry about with us, ready to burst 
at any moment into flame, the smouldering and 
sinister traits of character by means of which they 
lived through many massacres, harming others, 
but themselves unharmed. If evolution 
and the survival of the fittest be true at all, the 
destruction of prey and of human rivals must have 
been among the most important of man’s primi- 
tive functions, the fighting instinct must have 


become ingrained. Certain perceptions must im- 
mediately, and without the intervention of infer- 
ences and ideas, have prompted emotions and 
motor discharges; and both the latter must, from 
the nature of the case, have been very violent and 
therefore, when unchecked, of an intensely pleas- 
urable kind. It is just because bloodthirstiness is 
such a primitive part of us that it is so hard to 
eradicate, especially: where a fight or a hunt is 
promised as a part of the fun.” 


We may as well confess that human 
nature in this aspect is not a pretty thing. 
Man is the “social animal” of Aristotle in 
only a secondary sense. An animal “red in 
tooth and claw with ravin” has necessarily 
a disposition deeply imprinted with the 
traits of anger, hate, fear, and exultation in 
disaster to others. And even when it is no 
longer a question of slaughter, social life 
itself has been a conflict fierce enough, a 
war of each ‘against all, where a man’s 
well-being is not compassed without re- 
gard to the defeat and death of others. 


The Hate Attitude in Men 


Two main influences have combined to 
temper and socialize this disposition of man 
—the affections growing up with marriage 
and children, and the comradeship which 
arises among men in prosecuting vital inter- 
ests in common. That which makes the 
history of tribal society so interesting, in 
fact, is that in this stage of society was 
worked out the problem of bringing together 
in considerable numbers men of predaceous 
dispositions, who suppressed to some extent 
their native sinister traits, in view of the 
advantages of living in combination against 
a hostile outside world, and of preying upon 
it more successfully in common. 
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In connection with this protective asso- 
ciation of men of common blood there grew 
up a body of sentiment and practice which 
was regarded as moral because it conduced 
to the welfare of the group. At the same 
time nothing was relaxed of the hate attitude 
toward those not in the combination—that 
is, toward extra-tribal life. They were at 
war with all with whom they had not con- 
cluded a treaty of peace. The explanation 
of sympathy in the tribal group is, there- 
fore, not that the instincts were eradicated, 
but that the ally, the blood-brother, became, 
psychologically speaking, a part of one’s 
self, and injury to him was injury to self. 


The Savage Instincts of Children 


This status of morality exists practically 
unchanged down to the present day. In 
historical times the whole machinéry of 
public opinion, church, state and education 
has been turned toward the development of 
altruistic instead of eyoistic sentiments in 
men, but this is only imperfectly accom- 
plished, and the old instincts still slumber. 
The efforts of society are not transmitted, 
either, by any process of heredity except 
social heredity, and you must begin all over 
again with the child, tediously inculcating 
the law and the gospel. Beneath an 
amicable exterior there always lurks the 
hunting pattern of interest. A murder trial, 
a street or ring fight, a slanderous bit of 
gossip, a game in which you have a com- 
petitor to beat, and theatrical representa- 
tions (which, whatever else may be said of 
them, are conspicuously reflections of con- 
flict situations), are fascinating because 
they revive the elemental emotions. 


Pleasurable Shocks 


In the light of these facts it becomes plain 
that the vellow journal owes its existence to 
the persistence in men of primitive emotions 
of an essentially anti-social character, to the 
fact that emotions are pleasurable, no 
matter what their origin, and that people 
will pay to experience shock. 

Pleasurable shocks may be classified with 
some reference to their social significance. 
We have, first, the emotional interest of the 
reflex type represented by the whole gamut 
of competitive games from marbles to 
chess, which are pleasant, recreative and 
valuable—to the child, in developing a 
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normal organism, and to the adult (in a 
society where the division of labor prevails), 
in taking the strain off certain overworked 
nerve centers and equilibrating the organism. 
A second form of shock is associated with 
horrors, misfortunes, detractions and slan- 
ders. Railroad wrecks, fires, murders and 
domestic scandals are types of this interest, | 
which, as in games, is primarily of the nature 
of a blind reflex. Artistic presentations, of 
which tragedy is an example, are conflict 
situations of a generalized and reflective 
type, presented with such technique and 
perspective as to give an added significance 
to life. Scientific and business “pursuits” 
are really of the hunting pattern of interest, 
involving the same emotional strains as the 
chase, though the emotion is subordinated 
to the reflective processes involved. And 
finally there are emotional states produced by 
stimulants, which seem to owe their power 
to arouse pleasurable emotions to the fact 
that they act chemically or mechanically on 
centers ordinarily aroused by the presenta- 
tion of external situations through the or- 
gins of sense. They play on emotional 
centers without reference to use or value. 


Our Interest in Disasters 


The yellow feature of journalism falls 
largely in the second class above, depending 
on the interest attaching to the disastrous. 
Ifa yellow sheet be analyzed, it will be found 
that it handles events and persons from the 
pain or disaster standpoint. The event 
itself is of no significance. The loss of life, 
the loss of happiness, the loss of property, 
the loss of reputation, death and detraction, 
is the whole story. In a word, it is an appeal 
to the hate reflex. 

But the yellow press does not stop with 
the singling out and over-emphasis of 
situations of the fear and hate type. It 
distorts incidents and situations so that they 
will correspond to the most crude and 
brutal conditions of consciousness and 
desire. lt perverts facts and manufactures 
stories purporting to be true, for the sake of 
producing an emotional shock greater than 
would follow on the presentation of the 
exact truth. Following the method of the 
artist and caricaturist, the experts of the 
yellow press produce an essential untruth 
by isolating and over-emphacizing certain 
features of the original withes: be 
away from the copy. By this juine: 
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individual or institution is isolated for 
intensive and unremitting attention. Some 
incident first brings a man into notice—a 
statement, not intelligible out of its context, 
jocularly meant, or jocularly or mischiev- 
ously handled by the press, and the man is 
marked. If his position is such that the 
misrepresentation may injure him, so much 
the better; that is the ideal disaster situation. 


“ Plaving Up’ a Murder Trial 


Such also is the sinister disposition of 
mankind that merely repeated and un- 
honorific direction of attention to a man 
will make him ridiculous. Then when he is 
brought into contempt he has absolutely no 
redress, because the journals that dis- 
credited him, and through which alone he 
could be rehabilitated, have no interest in 
restoring his reputation, but the contrary; 
and he is thus irredeemably and hilariously 
damned, without an offense and without a 
hearing. Similarly, an incident—a murder 
trial or a scandal—is singled out and by 
iteration and isolation made the most 
important in the world for the time being. 
In the so-called “silly season” incidents of 
the most trivial nature are handled as if the 
destinies of nations hung on them, and it isa 
“bad quarter of an hour” for the yellow 
press when a murder trial is not on. These 
newspapers have thus become the organized 
and capitalized expression of gossip. 

The yellow journal does not differ from 
certain legitimate forms of art in the material 
employed, but only in its manner of han- 
dling the materials. Love, hate, fear, 
despair, intrigue, sentiment, adventure, and 
the marvelous, are the subjects of art as 
well as of the yellow journal; but art in the 
proper sense, as I have pointed out, handles 
its materials from a generalized or ideal 
standpoint, and with some conscious refer- 
ence to the significance of the tvpe of action. 
On the other hand, to reflect or mimic the 
elemental emotions and secure a shock 
unmodified by any conscious oversight, is a 
character both of the yellow journal and of 
that which we, for lack of a more definite 
terminology, are accustomed to call low 
forms of art. In this sense, there is, of 
course, yellow art as well as yellow journal- 
ism, and the yellow journalism is worse than 
the yellow art only in regard to those numer- 
ouscases where fictions are presented as real- 
itics—a feature of the yellow journal to 
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which I shall refer again presently. Both 
yellow journalism and yellow art represent, 
in reality, the artistic aspect of the drink 
habit. 


Scandal-mongers as Reformers 
S 


The yellow press has also a remarkable 
and mock-moral attitude toward those who 
view the horrible through any other medium 
than its columns. It periodically exposes 
the nickel theater, the film show and the 
penny picture slot, and in this connection 
steals from its vaudeville rivals their most 
shocking features and presents them to its 
readers under the pretext of inaugurating a 
reform. It is terribly hard on the ladies 
who attend murder trials, while presenting 
in the same issue the most sickening details 
of the murder. It is down on all morbid 
interests unless it has the expression of 
them, and its view seems to be that nothing 
is indecent so long as it is printed. 


Is the Public Just a Great Baby? 


The great hold that the yellow journal 
has on the masses is to be explained by the 
fact that the popular mind is essentially 
childish. There has always been in the 
populace, as in the child, a greedy interest 
in materials representing the elemental 
emotions, with no necessary regard to their 
artistic presentation. Primitive epic and 
ballad literature, stories of adventure, fable, 
gossip, and the modern cheap magazine 
are expressions of this interest. Children 
and the masses love stories and always 
more stories, and when one is finished, they 
say, “Now, tell another.” In this sense, at 
least, the remark of Dr. Chalmers is true, 
that “the public is just a great baby.” In 


democratic America, with its free schools . 
and immigrants, we have a great popu- | 


lation that has really just learned to read, 
and which, though lettered, is childish, or, 
that which amounts to the same thing from 
the psychological standpoint—savage; and 
to these the yellow journal gives endless 
stories, both real and make-believe. 

The methods of the yellow journals and 
their hold on the masses cannot be com- 
pletely understood, either, unless we regard 
the cheapness with which this mass of 
material is furnished to the reader. Most, 
if not all, of the great dailies live on their 
advertisements rather than their subscrip- 
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tions. In fact, the publisher may lose 
money on every copy he sells, but more than 
make it up off the advertiser. Selling a 
paper below the cost of printing is a stroke 
of Yankee ingenuity to bring the advertise- 
ments of the great stores to the attention of 


i the maximum number of prospective buyers. 
; The masses want shocks of the most primi- 


tive character, and even the very poor can 
afford them at the rate of a nickel a pound. 
Therefore in fellowing the policy of getting 
into the maximum number of homes, the 


. yellow journal has also developed the policy 


; of adapting its appeals to that class of the 


population which is at once the most igno- 
rant, childish and numerous. 


Wherein the Immorality Lies 


Of course the yellow journal is an immo- 
rality, and its immorality lies in the fact that 
it is unfavorable to the development of 
what may be called the control or adjust- 
ment of society. Civilization as over 
against savagery, and human life as over 


_ against animal life, for the matter of that, 
‘ depends upon a greater control both of the 


- of the environment. 


members of the group and of the resources 
Cannibalism, stealing, 
false-witness, poisoning, murder, treachery, 
etc., are immoral because they are irrecon- 
cilable with the sympathetic coöperation 
between members of the group by which 
forces of nature are controlled and exploited 
and the assaults of outsiders resisted. 

In securing this adjustment, the race has 
developed and made use of many inventions. 
Thus, language is a powerful instrument of 
control because through it knowledge, 
tradition, standpoint, ideals, stimulations, 
copies, are transmitted and increased. 
Forms of government are aids to contrel by 
providing safety and fair play within the 
group and organized resistance to invasiens 
from without. Religion assists contrel, 
reinforcing by a supernatural sanction those 
modes of behavior that by experience 
and, practice have been determined as 
moral, że., socially advantageous. Art is 
an aid to control by diffusing admirable 
copies for imitation with the least resistance 
and maximum contagion. Marriage is a 
form of control, benefiting society because 
children are better bred and trained by the 
coöperation of parents. Medicine is an 
element in centrol by keeping the human 
machinery in working order or repairing it. 
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Liberty is favorable to control, because with 
it the individual has an opportunity to 
develop ideas and values by following his 
own bent, which he would not develop under 
repression. Mechanical invention is an 
element of tremendous importance in con- 
trol, by utilizing new forces or old forces in 
different ways and making them do work, 
thus squeezing out of nature values not 
before suspected, not within reach, or not 
commonly enjoyed. And if we should single 
out and make a catalogue of that which 
we are accustomed to call laudable and 
virtuous conditions and actions, we should 
see that they can all be stated from the 
control standpoint. It is plain also that 
we shall have an ideal state of society only 
when we have secured a perfect adjustment 
of the external and internal conditions of 
life—right relations between the members 
of society and a control of external nature 
that will furnish a maximum of benefit 
and happiness to mankind. 

The degree of contrel that we possess 
as a society has been secured through the 
human mind. The mind is an organ of 
manipulation and adjustment. It operates 
through that which we call knowledge. 
This in turn is based on memory, and the 
ability to compare a present situation with 
similar past situations, and revise our 
judgments and actions in view of the 
past experience. By this means the world 
at large is manipulated more successfully 
as time goeson. This is the sense in which 
knowledge is power. - 

The possession of language and the asse- 
ciation of men in large numbers give oppor- 
tunity for the transfer of knowledge through 
suggestion and imitation, and the mind of 
the individual and the social mind are built 
up not only out of the experiences of the 
individual but out of the experiences of the 
whole group, and finally out of the expe- 
riences of all past and contemporaneous 
groups of whose activities record is kept in 
print or story. Knowledge thus becomes 
the great force in control, and those societies 
are the most successful and prosperous in 
which the knowledge is most disseminated, 
most reliable and most intensive. 


Old-time Faith in the Printed Page 
The two main agents for the dissemina- 


tion of knowledge are, of course, speech and 
printing. But while speech is a more imme- 
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diate agent of communication, printing has 
the distinction of being associated with the 
more generalized, more well-considered and 
more intellectual operations of the mind. 
Through it the experiences of an indefinite 
past are preserved and made available; 
through it, also, we are brought intc relation 
with the knowledge of men in distant places 
and inaccessible to conversation, and who, 
indeed, express the results of the pursuit of 
truth in print rather than in conversation. 

If, then, truth and the knowledge of 
truth are so valued and the machinery for 
securing them in advanced societies is so 
elaborate and so virtuously defended, how 
are we to explain the existence and popu- 
larity of the most highly elaborated organ 
of untruth ever developed in the history of a 
society ? e explanation seems to lie 
along two lines: (1) in the existence of an 
invincible appetite for sensation in human 
nature, and the failure of society up to the 
present point to substitute social for anti- 
social feeling in the popular mind; and(2) in 
the fact that the art of printing is so enno- 
bled by its historical association with the 
pursuit of truth and with the interests of 
humanity, that we have been slow to per- 
ceive and credit the essential viciousness of 
the operations of the yellow press. The 
traditions of the press are so fine and 
printing is so deliberate an act that we have 
a persistent faith in the printed page; and 
even after we have been repeatedly deceived 
we still find it difficult to believe that any- 
thing printed in the papers can be untrue. 
But our faith is departing. At present we 
believe nothing that we see in the dailies, 
or at any rate we do not believe it absolutely, 
we are inclined to. believe the weeklies, we 
will venture to form a judgment on the 
basis of statements appearing in the month- 
lies, while our old credulity in the bound 
volume remains unshaken. 


Fiction Under the Guise of Fact 


To a thinking animal like man whose 
way of life depends on the correctness of his 
inferences, misrepresentation is irritating 
enough under any circumstances, and par- 
ticularly vexatious when it happens on a 
scale that affects the judgments of whole 
communities, and by an organ in which we 
have come to repose so much trust. We 
recognize that fairy tales are all right in 
their place, and fiction is all righi in its way, 
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because they do not really get into the 
stream of our consciousness in such a way 
as to affect our judgments of truth; we 
frankly acknowledge that they are play or 
art interests, and think no more about it. 
It is facts, or what we regard as facts, that 
enter into the formation of our judgments, 
and when masses of fiction are system- 
atically presented to us as truth, our view 
of the world must be frightfully out of 
focus. 

One difference between a history and a 
publication of the almanac or chronicle 
type is that the almanac is the record.of 
certain facts, while the history gives. an 
interpretation of facts as well. It is now 
well recognized that the historical method 
has advantages over that of the almanac, 


„but it would better serve the purposes of 


knowledge to have newspapers on the 
almanac principle than those that mis- 
represent truth, destroy perspective and 
give us fiction under the guise of fact. 


Men Who Shun the Datly Press 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
daily press, with some conspicuous excep- 
tions, has become almost a negligible 
quantity from the scientific standpoint. 
Scientific men not only neglect it but shun 
it—get away from it as fast as possible, 


‘when it comes to a question of any active 


association with it, because they think of it 
as an organ of untruth and detraction, bent 
on turning knowledge into ridicule—and 
their experiences justify this feeling. 

The occupation of the scientist is the 
discovery of truth, and for the most part 
his interest stops there. He furnishes the 
general ideas, but leaves their useful appli- 
cation in various fields to others. The 
press should, therefore, represent the work 
of the scientist to the public in a complete 
and fair way, thereby multiplying inven- 
tion. As the case stands, however, the 
yellow section of the press amuses or 
inflames the public by misrepresentation 
of the thinker and thus conspires to render 
knowledge esoteric and sterile. 


Agents of Vice aid Crime 


I do not wish to represent this con- 
dition as too serious, because other channels 
than the daily press are employed for 
the promulgation of knowledge, nor do 
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I attach too much importance to the re- 
searches of schoolmen, but when a daily 
paper fails to reflect accurately the general 
facts and experiences of life and thus to 
serve us a medium of legitimate thought, it 
is missing the greatest opportunity in the 
world. And the vellow journal is not only 
missing this opportunity to serve legitimate 
thought—it is a positive agent of vice and 
crime. The condition of morality, as well 
as of mental life, in a community depends 
on the prevailing copies. A people is pro- 
foundly influenced by whatever is persist- 
ently brought to its attention. A good 


illustration of this is the fact that an article. 


in commerce—a food, a luxury, a medicine 
or a stimulant—can always be sold in 
immense quantities if it be persistently and 
largely advertised. 
yellow journal by an advertisement of 
crime, vice and vulgarity, on a scale unex- 
ampled in commercial advertising and in a 
way that amounts to approval and even 
applause, becomes one of the forces making 
for immorality. It is not possible to fix a 
legal responsibility here any more than it is 
possible to trace definitely the increased 


sales of a cigar to the bill-boards advertising 


it, but journalistic advertising gets results, 
and no less surely when the display is a part 
of the reading matter than when it is in the 
paid advertising columns. 


An Eleventh Commandment 


The difference between civilization and 
savagery and between vulgarity and culture 
is not profound. ‘The ground-patterns of 
human nature are evervwhere pretty much 
the same. Civilization simply works on 
slightly improved models; it has more sense 
of responsibilitv, more prevision, more 
organized and general action, more thrift 
and more capital, more protection and 
toleration, and a more scientific and truthful 
spirit. But it is not an easy system to 
work, and it is not vet working perfectly. 
lt requires watching, and it cannot well 
afford to tolerate noxious influences. Our 
failure up to the present time to regard the 
yellow press as an immorality and take 
steps to exterminate it is due partly, as I 
have pointed out, to the fact that we have 


In the same way the. 
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been reluctant to lose our faith in the 
printed page, and partly to the slowness 
with which we carry our generalizations 
into practice. Moral exactions never, in 
point of fact, reflect the most advanced 
states of consciousness. Our practices run 
behind our judgments by a generation or 
two, but that we do slowly and surely 
carry our generalizations into practice is 
indicated by the fact that society has since 
the beginning been constantly changing the 
content of its commandments, and practices 
which at one time were not the objects of 
moral judgment (slavery, polygamy, blood- 
vengeance) have come to be classed as 
immoral. At the present moment there is a 
focus of consciousness containing com- 
mandments in the making.¢In it are 
located questions of political graft, monop- 
olistic manipulation, the tyranny of labor, 
patent medicine fakes, impure foods, the 
race question, the woman question, and 
the question of the yellow journal. These 
are now being agitated and revalued by 
public opinion and the legitimate press, and 
when we have made our reconstruction we 
shall have some new commandments and 
some new crimes; and among them will be: 
THOU SHALT NOT HAVE THE PERVERSION 
OF TRUTH FOR A GAINFUL OCCUPATION. 


Half Horse and Half Alligator 


But while the yellow journal is deplorable 
and mischievous, it is only fair to recognize 
that it is not altogether bad. It is part good 
and part bad. Like the hunters of Ken- 
tucky in the old song, it is “half a horse and 
half an alligator.” Its badness, as I have 


pointed out, corresponds with the instinctive ! 
badness of human nature, and it is as good: 


as its particular readers want it to be. It’ 


is, however, more criminal than its readers, ` 


because it is more intelligent, and con- 
sciously employs a high order of intelligence 
for an immoral purpose. But it is at 
bottom ashamed of itself, and even now its 
editorial pages are denying its sensational 
features. Is it possible that it is beginning 
to aid in its own reformation, and that, like 
Sir Condy Rackrent in Miss Edgeworth’s 


` story, it may even survive its own wake and 


assist at its own obsequies? 


(Projessor Thomas has in preparation jor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE a series of articles 
on women in which he will present jresh and interesting material on the adventitious 
character oj woman, the psychology of woman’s dress, the psychology oj fashion, the nes 
science oj engenics, the mind of woman, occupations suitabls jor woman, and so on) 
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“Man . . . has necessarily a disposition deeply imprinted with the traits of anger. 


’ 


hate, fear, and exultation in disaster to others. . . . A murder trial, a street or ring 
Sight, a slanderous bit of gossip, a game in which you have a competitor to beat, . . . 
are fascinating because they revive the elemental emotions” . 


“PEACHY H. S.” 
BY LUCILLE BALDWIN VAN SLYKE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY NELL 


RANDMOTHER had dys- 
pepsia. Someone had to 
take prescriptions to the 
drug store frequently, and 
the drug store was on the 
way to Helena’s French 

. conversation class. 

“These nice spring days make pinker 
cheeks than anything we sell in this store,” 
remarked the clerk significantly while 
Helena waited for the medicine. She 
blushed. 

“ You don’t find it spoils your business 
any, do you?” she retorted pertly. 

On the way home she blushed again. She 
had not intended to make a reply to his silly 
remark but she felt so queer when he looked 
at her that whimsical way. 

The next week he presented her with a 
trial bottle of “Love’s Breath,” the very 
newest perfume on the market. 

“Not that I think you need anything to 
make you sweeter,” he assured her, “for 
the first thing I thought when I saw the ele- 
gant banner they gave us to advertise it 
with, I thought, well, that face might be 
pretty, but it wasn’t half so pretty as Miss 
Seymour’s.” 

To the fervid compliment to her counte- 
nance Helena was fairly indifferent, but her 
evelids drooped at the subtle charm of the 
“Miss.” If only every one would call her 
that! 

As she tossed her head these artless 
words slipped from her unmanageable 
tongue. 

“You must think jollying is good for 
your trade!” 

She shrank back appalled at her sauci- 
ness. This certainly was not the way for a 
young lady to talk to tradespeople. That 
was what Miss Orchard called clerks, 
tradespeople. But this particular trades- 
person had laughing eves and a bit of brogue 
that made one say foolish things. 

When she was walking in the park with 
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Betty the following Sunday he passed them 
with a charming bow. 

“Who’s that stunning man?” demanded 
Betty. “One of your sister’s beaux?” 

“No,” answered Helena with a teasing 
smile, “he isn’t her beau, she doesn’t even 
know him.” 

“Helena,” breathed Betty excitedly, “is 
he yours?” 

After a tantalizing pause Helena re- 
plied: 

“I do think you ask the most foolish 
things, Betty; he is simply an acquaintance 
of mine.” 

“Indeed,” said Betty crossly; “well, 
you’re losing a bow.” 

Helena promptly flopped her curly braid 
over her shoulder. 

“ Yah, smartie,” she mocked, as she tied 
the ribbon, “you didn’t catch me!” 

She sighed as she patted the ribbon in 
place. 

“Do you know, Betty, I think my sister 
makes my mother make me wear my hair 
this silly way. You know she is most 
twenty-four and Fred is always telling about 
her being more’n eight when I was a baby. 
She is always calling me ‘child’ in front of 
Mr. Monroe, her fiancé. It does mortify 
me so.” 

“ Don’t you care,” comforted her chum. 
“T get that same thing at our house. My 
Aunt Ruth gets simply crazy when I holler 
‘aunt’ at her. Down in their hearts they 
just know we’re old enough!” she ended 
savagely. 

The next week the admiring clerk offered 
Helena ice-cream soda. “No, thank you,” 
faltered Helena weakly when he insisted. 

He urged her to try it on his account. 
His uncle owned the store and liked to have 
him treat his friends. Of course he didn’t 
offer it to evervbody who came in; even if 
he was ever so thirsty he always waited 
until someone worth while happened along. 
He liked to practice using the fountain. He 
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hadn’t run it very long and the busy season 
would begin before very many days. He 
polished a glass hopefully. 

“Sure, it’s ten long minutes before doc’ 
gets your dope ready,” he wheedled. 

Such pleadings were not to be resisted. 
Helena put her books down on the marble 
counter and smiled vaguely at the gleaming 
rows of flavors. 

“Like peach?” he suggested. As he 
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“Now,” he cried with a roguish smile, 
“one, two, three! Here’s to you if it’s any 
good!” 

They joyously agreed that it was good. 

“Have another?” he asked as Helena 
swallowed the last sweet drop. 

“ Oh, no,” she insisted hastily, “it’s quite 
enough. Besides, I wouldn’t know what to 
ask for,” she added; “you don’t know what 
it is yourself!” 


“Who's that stunning man?” demanded Betty 


deftly flipped the cream into the glass she 
put out a protesting hand. 

“Want something else? 
out.” 

“Don’t waste it,” faltered Helena. 

“ Would you rather have chocolate?” he 
persisted anxiously. 

“It doesn’t matter,” stammered Helena 
uneasily. 

“Say,” he announced breathlessly, “I 
have an idea. Let’s see how a combination 
would taste! I dare you to try it!” 

Helena giggled and was lost. Her 
amusement inspired him recklessly to toss 
in nut meats and a cherry. He shoved the 
foaming cup toward her and soberly mixed 
a similar one for himself. 


Pll throw this 


This brilliant retort amused him mightily. 

“Don’t I? You’re guessing wrong. It’s 
all in your honor and Ill name it for you. 
It’s—” he paused dramatically, “it’s peachy 
HSI” 

The man who came with the medicine 
was laughing at them. Helena slid quickly 
from the stool and caught at the parcel 
guiltily. Her books were forgotten, she 
remembered suddenly that she had been 
told to hurry home! 

Over her algebra in the library after din- 
ner she stirred uneasily. Grandmother 
had retired, mother and father were at the 
theater, Lucetta was driving and Fred was 
over at the Browns’. If some of them were 
only there she could pretend to joke about 
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it and get them to go with her for her books. 
In the midst of these reflections Katy 
ushered in the drug clerk. 

He had her books and a new kind of 
candy for her to try. His small hostess 
treated him very haughtily at first. Pres- 
ently she was in helpless gales of laughter. 
He had been gone only a moment when 
Fred hurried in with a shrewd glance at the 
clock. 

“What’s up?” he demanded, observing 
his sister’s shining eyes. 

“ Nothing,” said Helena demurely, sit- 
ting on the pillow that hid the candy box. 

“PII bet that Bud Bronson has been 
here.” 

“I don’t play with any little boys but you, 
Freddie,” answered Helena sweetly, “and 
if you don’t mind your own business Ill tell 
papa you didn’t come home till quarter 
after nine.” . 

When Katy came in to fasten the win- 
dows she looked at Helena slyly. Helena 
heard a masculine cough from the kitchen. 

“Sure now, your young man has the nice 
curly hair,” suggested Katy affably. 

Helena reddened. It seemed to her she 
was always blushing in these days and it 
made her very uncomfortable. 

“He isn’t my young man,” she answered 
severely, “he was here on business.” 

“Sure,” agreed Katy good-humoredly, 
“so’s mine! And I hain’t telling if you 
hain’t,” she ended with an arch wink. 

Helena picked up her books hurriedly. 
It was striking ten and father was particular 
about bedtimes. Outside she could hear. 
Lucetta’s laugh. Lucetta would make 
such fun of her if Katy told! She hesitated, 
nodded shamefacedly and fled. 

In the morning she tiptoed downstairs 
before she dressed and rescued the hidden 
candy. Safe in her room she sat on the 
edge of the bed and nibbled a nougat with 
beating heart. 

“PH tell mother after school,” she prom- 
ised herself. 

But mother was very busy these days. 
Lucetta’s trousseau was the all-absorbing 
topic of the household, and grandmother 
was hemming the last of the sheets. It 
certainly was a blessing that Helena re- 
membered that lady’s medicine. None of 
the others had time. 

“Have some of your own?” he asked 
with a meaning smile as she waited for the 
familiar parcel. 


“Own what?” asked Helena innocently. 

“Tve been waiting till you came to try it 
again. Or perhaps you would like to 
make up a new one?” he suggested politely. 

She gazed out into the April sunshine. 
It was so hot and soda was so good! 

“Doesn’t your uncle really care?” she 
asked cautiously. 

“Care?” he ejaculated, looking up from 
the fascinating faucets, “care? well, I 
guess not! I fixed him one like yours the 
other night and he said to me, he said,” he 
paused as he slowly turned off the stop and 
brought the glass up neatly to the tap to 
catch the last sizzling drop, “he said, ‘Tom, 
that’s the best was ever mixed in this store, 
we'll let you mix ’em all the time.’ So you 
see I’ve just been waiting for you to come 
over and compose another. You certainly 
did hit a good one first off. Why, they say 
old soda mixers who have tried and tried 
couldn’t get a really satisfactory drink like 
that. Its a novel, tasty combination.” 

Helena glowed modestly. - 

“You know I just happened to do it,” 
she suggested, “it was just because I 
changed my mind after you started it.” 

He sifted a bit of cocoa powder on top 
the cups he had just finished and pushed 
one toward her. 

“Try that,” he begged anxiously, “see if 
that adds anything.” 

Helena tasted, critically. 

“Well, I don’t honestly know,” she con- 
fessed, “it is awfully good either way.” 

“Well, its ‘peachy H. S.’ for mine every 
time I drink,” he said gallantly, “I don’t 
want anything else. Its just as sweet as 
you,” he sighed. 

“T get two hours off every Sunday after- 
noon,” he hinted, “I often see you and 
your friend in the park.” 

“We come back that way from Sunday 
school,” murmured Helena. 

“Do you go to that big brown church?” 
he asked, “I live right around the corner 
from there; I might happen along next week 
and you and your friend could walk down 
here and let her try this.” 

“You are ever so good,” stammered 
Helena, “but I think mother would rather 
I went straight home.” 

He drew an aluminum pad from his 
pocket and neatly detached a perforated 
card. 

“Thats my card,” he asserted proudly 
and tucked it gracefully into the pages of 
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her French book, “I think I didn’t give you 
one before.” 

He took the parcel from the waiting 
prescription man and sauntered toward the 
door with her. He held the screen politely 
and murmured, “Good day, Miss Sey- 
mour.” 

The weeks slipped by rapidly in the Sey- 
mour family. The house was in upheaval 
for the approaching wedding. The library 
was full of paperhangers’ tools, the sewing 
room was a fluffy heap of disorder. In the 
kitchen Mrs. Seymour struggled with old- 
fashioned wedding cake. Katy answered 
the telephone twenty times an hour. 
Helena and Fred trotted miles on never- 
ending errands. 

“ Helena,” commanded her mother, look- 
ing up from a much-thumbed directory, 
“before you start for Sunday school go look 
in the telephone book and find the Slocum’s 
new address.” 

“Four-forty-two, Emerson,” called Hel- 
ena obediently. 

“ And the Anderson’s,” added her mother. 

There was no answer this time. Mrs. 
Seymour looked down the street at the re- 
treating figure of her daughter with a sigh. 

“That skirts too short,” she thought 
critically, “bless the baby’s heart, I have 
neglected her lately.” 

An hour later Fred bobbed in the door- 
way. 

“Where’s Helena?” he demanded. 

Father and grandmother had joined the 
family council by this time and he had to 
ask three times before he was heard. 

“Gone to Sunday school,” said his 
mother shortly, “don’t bother us.” 

“She did not,” contradicted the boy. “I 
went and forgot my money and went over 
to her class for some and Miss Orchard 
said she hadn't been there.” 

The telephone rang and Mrs. Seymour 
hurried out. 

“Is Katy’s day out,” she said a bit 
crossly, “and you all know Mary won't 
touch the phone. I do think some of you 
children might tend to it when you see how 
busy Tam.” 

The lovers found the two women still 
puzzling over the papers when they came 
in an hour later. 

“Tt's about time,” chided Mrs. Seymour 
laughingly, “that some people we know 
got down to business. These lists simply 
must be finished to-day. Jack, did you 
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remember to get your Cincinnati cousins’ 
full names?” 

“Oh, mumsie, dear,” coaxed her daugh- 
ter, “do forget it a minute. It is so warm. 
Meg lost a shoe and we had to leave her at 
the stable and come home on a Bryant car. 
And oh, mumsie,” she laughed, “we 
stopped at that corner drug store for some 
soda and we almost choked from laughter. 
They have a new drink there called ‘ peachy 
H. S? Labels pasted all over the windows. 
We tried it and almost died. It’s a regular 
table d’héte meal. The proprietor thinks 
it’s simply grand and told us the richest tale 
about how that curly-haired clerk of his 
invented it and named it after his best girl.” 

“Careful, your father is sleeping,” cau- 
tioned grandmother. 

“T am not,” announced that gentleman 
sternly from the library. “Will some one 
kindly tell me whose book this is?” 

“That ?” asked Lucetta with a last giggle, 
«that’s Helena’s French grammar. Oh, 
dear,” she sighed, “ I forgot to help her last 
night and her exam is to-morrow.” 

“Seems to me most everybody forgets 
Helena nowadays,” said her father sternly 
and disappeared. 

Seated on a step-ladder in the dismantled 
library he puzzled over some bits of paper 
that had slipped from the lesson book. At 
the top of each slip was inscribed in neat 
print, 


“HANAN’'s PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY.” 


B 
“Dear Miss Seymour,” he read, “I missed 
your not coming around Thurs. last. 1 will 
be in the park Sunday, you know where. If 
it is too hot for your Sunday school we 
might take a short row on the lake. 
“Yours surely, T. H.” 


The second sheet bore this heading. 
“TO PEACHY H. S” 


“When you don't come around to our store 
It seems to me an awful bore, 
It looks as dingy as before 
You used to come, Miss Seymour. 


“The rows of bottles look quite dull 
Whether they are empty or are full, 
They surely miss that dainty miss 
For whom they make ‘peachy H. S?” 


In a sprawling postscript was added. 
“this about somebody I think about often.” 
Mr. Seymour re-read this doggerel with 


“IT'S JUST AS SWEET AS YOU,” HE SIGHED 
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growing rage. 
silent mirth. 

“ No,” he called in response to the fren- 
zied cries from the sitting room, “I do not 
know the Hutchinson’s address but I 
would like to know Helena’s.” 

“She’s gone to Sunday school,” cried 
Lucetta’s coaxing voice; “do be a nice 
sweet old daddy and come help us finish 
these dreadful lists.” 

“Why, Sunday school was over hours 
ago,” said Mrs. Seymour, looking up with 
startled eyes at her husband; “where do 
you suppose that child is? Fred said 
something about her not going just as I 
was telephoning Margaret.” She hurried 
to the stairway, “Nell?” she called 
sharply. ; 

‘“‘T’m here, mama,” panted the girl, run- 
ning up the front steps. 

“Well, where have you been ?” demanded 
her mother. “You frightened me so!” 

“Oh, all of you, hurry in here,” cried 
Lucetta; “here’s the funniest sight ever! 
That funny little marceled clerk that in- 
vented ‘peachy H. S.’ is just going around 
the corner in his best clothes! Pll bet he’s 
going to call on the girl who inspired the 
drink!” 


Suddenly he gave way to 
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Helena crimsoned and darted up the 
stairs. 

“ Nella,” called her father softly, “daddy 
wants you in the library a minute.” 

“Wait a minute, dear,” said her mother; 
“you didn’t tell mother where you went.” 

She came into the sitting room slowly. 
They were all looking at her. “I-I went 
in the park,” she stammered. 

“Who went with you?” 

“A-a friend of mine, mama,” she an- 
swered, dropping her eyes. 

“A friend? Well, who?” 

She blushed miserably. Her father came 
to the rescue. 

“Never mind,” he put in carelessly; 
“don’t tease her, she’ll tell me all about it 
while she walks over to the drug store with 
me. I have an errand.” 

Her footsteps dragged wearily enough 
with his brisk pace. He did not seem to 
notice her confusion. 

“Nice day,” he suggested; “let’s go up 
and have a row in the park after we go to 
the drug store.” 

She stole a questioning glance but he met 
her gaze innocently. 

“T. H.” was whistling softly as he dis- 
pensed soda to his uncle’s Sunday patrons. 


“A young man of so much discernment as you doesn't need any advice about the 
distinctions between business and pleasure” 
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The Seymours had to wait several. moments 
for stools, When the curly-haired one saw 
them he blushed mightily. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Seymour,” he 
mumbled. 

“‘Go-ood afternoon,” stammered Helena. 

“What will you have, dear?” asked her 
father as they finally sat down after the 
miserable wait. 

“I don’t care, papa,” faltered Helena. 

“ What’s this new drink you sell so much 
of?” inquired Mr. Sevmour graciously of 
the nervous clerk. 

“T don’t know,” answered that unhappy 
youth; “we sell lots of things.” 

“Its some peach concoction I mean,” 
mused Mr. Seymour; “ ‘peachy E. Z? or 
something like that.” 

The clerk choked curiously as he turned 
to the faucets. 

“J guess I know what vou mean,” he ob- 
served huskilv. 

“I hope you do,” said Mr. Seymour 
cheerfully; “well, give us two of them. 
They sound great!” 

Tears trembled on his daughter's lashes 
as she sipped her soda. Her father looked 
pitvingly away. When the clerk brought 
the checks he spoke quietly and firmly. - 

“I think you see my little daughter 
often,” he began; “we send her „here for 
medicine.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, looking away un- 
easily. 

“I just wanted you to know that I thor- 
oughly appreciate any courtesies extended 
her,” went on Mr. Seymour blandly, “ be- 
cause I realize that school girls are not 
always treated politely. I am grateful for 
your kindness and—” he paused meaningly 
until the youth’s gaze reluctantly met his, 
“a young man of so much discernment as 
you doesn’t need any advice about the dis- 
tinctions between business and pleasure.” 

* No, sir—that is I mean—ves, sir,” agreed 
the clerk and grew very busy over his fau- 
cets. 

Father and daughter walked silently 
through the park until they came to the 
boathouse. 

“I—I think I don’t want to go,” mur- 
mured Helena; “it’s Katy’s day off and I 
have to help Mary about supper.” 
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“Thats so,” assented Mr. Seymour 
cheerfully, “and there’s Katy out in a boat 
now with her young man. Perhaps, as vou 
say, we had better go home. You and I 
aren’t snobbish but we wouldn’t want to 
be mistaken for a girl and her beau—that 
is, the kind of girl who unfortunately has to 
entertain her callers in a public park.” 

*No-o,” assented Helena faintly. 

It seemed to her they would never get 
home. She fled upstairs and dropped a 
mortified and sobbing heap on her pillows. 

“Nella,” said her father’s voice softly 
outside her door. 

She sat up stiffly and tried to keep back 
her sobs. 

“Yes, father?” 

“Won’t vou open the door so we can 
finish our talk?” 

“No,” she choked out angrily. 

“Nella, dear, won’t you please let daddy 
in?” : 

The knob turned slowly, the door 
creaked, pushed shut again and a muffled 
voice whispered: 

“ I-I c-c-can’t look at you, d-d-daddy!” 

He pushed the door gently and took the 
trembling girl in his arms. 

“You ought to l-l-lock me up,” she 
whimpered in his collar, ‘‘’deed you ought 
to!” , 

He patted her quietly until the sobs had 
ceased somewhat. 

“Are you going to forgive me?” he 
whispered. 

The tear-wet brown eves looked up at 
him, startled. s 

“ Men are pretty poor chaperones, that’s 
my only excuse, but when mothers are busy 
with big girls, fathers ought to at least try 
to amuse the little ones. Fathers are such 
blunderers——” 

“They aren’t!” interrupted Helena, “they 
—they’re just angels! I adore fathers!” 

He pushed back the curls from her face, 
awkwardly. 

“And soda?” he asked slyly. 

“I just hate that!” wailed his daughter; 
“T thought I’d just die when I had to—oh, 
daddy, ve disgraced you!” 

“There, there,” he comforted her, “don’t 
feel so bad. I’ve heard that big men are 
broud of having cigars named for them!” 
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S74 URING the next afternoon 
Montague received a caller 
in his law office—none 
other than Mrs. Winnie 
Duval. Someone had left 
Mrs. Winnie some more 
money, it appeared; and 
there was a lot of red tape attached to it, 
which she wanted the new lawyer to attend 
to. Also, she said, she hoped that he would 
charge her a lot of money by way of en- 
couraging himself. It was a mere bagatelle 
of a hundred thousand or so, from some for- 
gotten aunt in the West. 


A Family From the West 


The business was soon disposed of, and 
then Mrs. Winnie asked Montague if he had 
any place to go to for dinner that evening: 
which was the ‘occasion of his mentioning 
the Jack Evanses. “Oh dear me!” said 
Mrs. Winnie, with a laugh. “Is your 
brother Ollie going to take you there? 
What a funny time you’ll have!” 

“Do you know them?” asked the other. 

“Heavens, no!” was the answer. ‘ No- 
body knows them; but everybody knows 
about them. My husband meets old 
Evans in business, of course, and thinks he’s 
a fine sort. But the family—dear me!” 

“How much of it is there?” 

“Why, there’s the old lady, and two 
grown daughters and a son. The son’s a 
fine chap, they say—the old man took him 
in hand and put him at work in the shops. 
But I suppose he thought that daughters 
were too much of a proposition for him, and 
so he sent them to a fancy school—and I tell 
you they’re the most highly-polished human 
specimens that ever you encountered!” 
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It sounded entertaining. “But what 
does Oliver want with them?” asked Mon- 
tague, wonderingly. 

“Tt isn’t that he wants them—they want 
him. They’re climbers, you know—per- 
fectly frantic. They’ve come to town to get 
into Society.” 

“Then you mean they pay Oliver?” 
asked Montague. 

“T don’t know that,” said the other, with 
a laugh. “You'll have to ask Ollie. 
They’ve a number of the little brothers of 
the rich hanging round them, picking up 
whatever plunder’ s in sight.” 

A look of pain crossed Montague’ s face; 
and she saw it, and put out her hand with 
a sudden gesture. “Oh,” she exclaimed. 
“Tve offended you!” 

“No,” said he, “it’s not that exactly—I 
wouldn’t be offended. But I’m worried 
about my brother.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“ He gets a lot of money somehow, and I 
don’t know what it means.” 

The woman sat for a few moments in 
silence, watching him. “Didn’t he have 
any when he came here?” she asked. 

“Not very much,” said he. 

“ Because,” she went on, “if he didn’t he 
certainly managed it very cleverly—we all 
thought he had.” 

Again there was a pause; then suddenly 
Mrs. Winnie said, “Do you know, you 
feel differently about money from the way 
we do in New York. Do you realize it?” 

“Pm not sure,” said he. “How do you 
mean?” 

“You look at it in an old-fashioned sort 
of way—a person has to earn it—it’s a sign 
of something he’s done. It came to me 
just now, all in a flash—we don’t feel that 
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way about money. We haven’t any of us 
earned ours; we’ve just got it. And it never 
occurs to us to expect other people to earn 
it—all we want to know is if they have it.” 

Montague did not tell his companion how 
very profound a remark he considered that; 
he was afraid it would not be delicate to 
agree with her. He had heard a story of a 
negro occupant of the “ mourners’ bench,” 
who was voluble in confession of his sins, 
but took exception to the fervor with which 
the congregation said “ Amen!” 

“The Evanses used to be a lot funnier 
than they are now,” continued Mrs. Winnie, 
after awhile. “‘ When they came here last 
year they were really frightful. They had 
an English chap for social secretary—a 
younger son of some broken-down old fam- 
ily. My brother knew a man who had 
- been one of their intimates in the West, and 
he said it was perfectly excruciating—this 
fellow used to sit at the table and give orders 
to the whole crowd: ‘Your ice-cream fork 
should be at your right hand, Miss Mary. 
One never asks for more soup, Master 
Robert. And Miss Anne, always move 
your soup-spoon jrom you—that’s better!’” 


“T fancy I shall feel sorry for them,” said - 


Montague. 

“Oh, you needn’t,” said the other, 
promptly. “They'll get what they want.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Why, certainly they will. They’ve got 
the money; and they’ve been abroad— 
they’re learning the game. And _ they’ll 
keep at it until they succeed—what else is 
there for them to do? And then my hus- 
band says that old Evans is making himself 


a power here in the East; so that pretty soon . 


they won’t dare offend him.” 

“ Does that count?” asked the man. 

“Well, I guess it counts!” laughed Mrs. 
Winnie. “It has of late.” And she went 
on to tell him of the Society leader who had 
dared to offend the daughters of a great 
magnate, and how the magnate had retali- 
ated by turning the woman’s husband out of 
his high office. That was often the way in 
the business world; the struggles were sup- 
posed to be affairs of men, but oftener than 
not the moving power was a woman's in- 
trigue. 


“Tips” in the Fashionable World 


Mrs. Winnie took him uptown in her 
auto, and he dressed for dinner; and then 
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came Oliver, and his brother asked, “ Are 
you trying to put the Evanses into Society ?” 

“Who’s been telling you about them?” 
asked the other. 

“ Mrs. Winnie,” said Montague. 

“What did she tell you?” 

Montague went over her recital, which his 
brother apparently found satisfactory. ‘It’s 
not as serious as that,” he said, answering 
the earlier question. “I help them a little 
now and then.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Oh, advise them, mostly—tell them 
where to go and what to wear. When they 
first came to New York they were dressed 
like paroquets, you know. And—’’ here 
Oliver broke into a laugh—“ I refrain from 
making jokes about them. And when I 
hear other people abusing them I point out 
that they are sure to land in the end, and 
will be dangerous enemies. I’ve got one or 
two wedges started for them.” i 

“And do they pay you for doing it?” 

“You’d call it paying me, I suppose,” 
replied the other. ‘The old man carries a 
few shares of stock for me now and then.” 

“Carries a few shares?” echoed Monta- 
gue, and Oliver explained the procedure. 
This was one of the customs which had 
grown up in a community where people did 
not have to earn their money. The recip- 
ient of the favor put up nothing, and took 
no risks; but the other person was supposed 
to buy some stock for him, and then, when 
the stock went up, he would send a check 
for the “ profits.” Many a man who would 
have resented a direct offer of money would 
assent pleasantly when a powerful friend 
offered to “carry a hundred shares for him.” 
This was the way one offered a tip in the 
big world; it was useful in the case of news- 
paper men, whose good opinion of a stock 
was desired, or of politicians and legislators, 
whose votes might help its fortunes. When 
one expected to get into Society, one must 
be prepared to strew such tips about him. 

“Of course,” added Oliver, “what the 
family would really like me to do is to get 
the Robbie Wallings to take them up. I 
suppose I could get a round half million out 
of them if I could manage that.” 

To all of which Montague replied, “I 
see.” 

A great light had dawned upon him. So 
that was the way it was managed! That 
was why one paid thirty thousand dollars a 
year for one’s apartments, and thirty thou- 
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sand more for a girl’s clothes! No wonder 
it was better to spend Christmas week with 
the Eldridge Devons than to labor at one’s 
law books. 


The Social Climber 


All this was while they were driving up- 
town. The Evanses’ place wason Riverside 
Drive; and when Montague got out of the 
cab and saw it looming up in the semi-dark- 
ness, he emitted an exclamation of wonder. 
It was as big as a jail! 

“Oh, yes, they’ve got room enough,” said 
Oliver, with a laugh. “I put this deal 
through for them—it’s the old Lanson pal- 
ace, you know.” 

They had the room; and likewise they 
had all the trappings of snobbery—Mon- 
tague took that fact in at a glance. There 
_ were knee-breeches and scarlet facings and 
gold braid—marble balconies and fire- 
places and fountains—French masters and 
real Flemish tapestry. The staircase of 
their palace was a winding one, and there 
was a white velvet carpet which had been 
specially woven for it, and had to be 
changed frequently; at the top of it was a 
white cashmere rug which had a pedigree of 
six centuries—and so on. 

And then came the family: this tall, raw- 
boned, gigantic man, with weather-tanned 
face and straggling gray mustache—this 
was Jack Evans; and Mrs. Evans, short and 
pudgy, but with a kindly face, and not too 
many diamonds; and the Misses Evans, 
stately and slender and perfectly arrayed. 
“Why, they’re all right!” was the thought 
that came to Montague. 

They were all right until they opened 
their mouths. When they spoke, you dis- 
covered that Evans was a miner, and that 
his wife had been cook on a ranch; also that 
Anne and Mary had harsh voices, and that 
they never by any chance said or did any- 
thing natural. 

They were escorted into the stately din- 
ing-room—Henri I], with a historic mantel 
taken from the palace of Fontainebleau, and 
four great allegorical paintings of Morning, 
Evening, Noon and Midnight upon the 
walls. There were no other guests—the 
table, set for six, seemed like a toy in the 
vast apartment. And in a sudden flash— 
with a start of almost terror, Montague 
realized what it must mean not to be in 
Society. To have all this splendor, and no- 


body to share it! To have Henri II dining- 
rooms and Louis XVI parlors and Louis 
XIV libraries—and see them all empty! 
To have no one to drive with or talk with, 
no one to visit or play cards with—to go to 
the theater and the opera and have no one to 
speak to! Worse than that, to be stared at 
and smiled at! To live in this huge place, 
and know that all the horde of servants, 
underneath their cringing deference, were 
sneering at you! To face that—to live in 
the presence of it day after day! And then, 
outside of your home, the ever-widening 
circles of ridicule and contempt—Society, 
with all its hangers-on and parasites, its 
imitators and admirers! 

And some one had defied all that—some 
one had taken up the sword and gone forth 
to beat down that opposition! Montague 
looked at this little family of four, and won- 
dered which of them was the driving force 
in this most desperate emprise! 

He arrived at it by a process of elimina- 
tion. It could not be Evans himself. One 
saw that the old man was quite hopeless 
socially; nothing could change his big hairy 
hands or his lean scrawny neck, or his irre- 


. sistible impulse to slide down in his chair 


and cross his long legs in front of him. The 
face and the talk of Jack Evans brought 
irresistibly to mind the mountain trail and 
the prospector’s pack-mule, the smoke of 
camp-fires, and the odor of bacon and 
beans. Seventeen long years the man had 
tramped in deserts and mountain wilder- 
nesses, and nature had graven her impress 
deep into his body and soul. 

He was very shy at this dinner; but Mon- 


. tague came to know him well in the course of 


time. And after he had come to realize 
that Montague was not one of the grafters, 
he opened up his heart. Evans had held 
on to his mine when he had found it, and he 
had downed the rivals who had tried to take 
it away from him, and he had bought the 
railroads that had tried to crush him—and 
now he had come to Wall Street to fight the 
men who had tried to ruin his railroads. 
But through it all he had kept the heart of a 
woman, and the sight of real distress was 
unbearable to him. He was the sort of 
man to keep a roll of ten thousand-dollar 
bills in his pistol pocket, and to give one 
away if he thought he could do it without 
offense. And on the other hand, men told 
how once when he had seen a porter insult 
a woman passenger on his line, he jumped 
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up and pulled the bell-cord, and had the 
man put out on the roadside at midnight, 
thirty miles from the nearest town! 

No, it was the women folks, he said to 
Montague, with his grim laugh. It didn’t 
trouble him at all to be called a “noovoo 
rich”; and when he felt like dancing a 
shakedown he could take a run out to God’s 
country. But the women folks had got the 
bee in their bonnet. The old man added 
sadly that one of the disadvantages of strik- 
ing it rich was that it left the women folks 
with nothing to do. à 

Nor was it Mrs. Evans either. “Sarey,” 
as she was called by the head of the house, 
sat next to Montague at dinner; and he dis- 
covered that with the very least encourage- 
ment the good lady was willing to become 
homelike and comfortable. Montague gave 
the occasion, because he was a stranger, and 
volunteered the opinion that New York was 
a shamelessly extravagaht place, and hard to 
get along in; and Mrs. Evans took up the 
subject and revealed herself as a good- 
natured and kindly personage, who had 
wistful yearnings for mush and molasses, 
and flapjacks, and bread fried in bacon 
grease, and similar sensible things, while 
her chef was compelling her to eat paté de 
joie gras in aspic, and milk-fed guinea- 
chicks, and biscuits glacées Torloni. Of 
course, she did not say that at dinner—she 
made a game effort to play her part—with 
the result of at least one diverting experi- 
ence for Montague. 

Mrs. Evans was telling him what a dread- 
ful place she considered the city for young 
men; and how she feared to bring her boy 
here. “The men here have no morals at 
all,” said she, and added, earnestly, “ I’ve 
come to the conclusion that Eastern men are 
naturally amphibious!” 

Then, as Montague knitted his brows 
and looked perplexed, she added, “ Don’t 
you think so?” And he replied, with as 
little delay as possible, that he had never 
really thought of it before. 

It was not until a couple of hours 
later that the light dawned. upon him, 
in the course of a conversation with Miss 
Anne. 

“We met Lady Stonebridge at luncheon 
to-day,” said that young person.“ Do you 
know her?” 

“No,” said Montague, who had never 
heard of her. 

“T think these aristocratic English women 
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use the most abominable slang,” continued 
Anne. “Have you noticed it?” 

“ Yes, I have,” he said. 

“And so utterly cynical! Do you know, 
Lady Stonebridge quite shocked mother— 
she told her she didn’t believe in marriage 
at all, and that she thought all men were 
naturally polygamous!” 

Later on, Montague came to know Mrs, 
“Sarey ” better; and one afternoon, sitting in 
her Petit Trianon drawing-room, he asked 
her abruptly, “Why in the world do you 
want to get into Society?” And the poor 
lady caught her breath, and tried to be in- 
dignant; and then, seeing that he was in 
earnest, and that she was cornered, broke 
down and confessed. “It isn’t me,” she 
said, “it’s the gals.” (For along with the 
surrender went a reversion to natural 
speech.) “Its Mary, and more particu- 
larly Anne.” 

They talked it over confidentially—which 
was a great relief to Mrs. “‘Sarey’s” soul, for 
she was cruelly lonely. So far as she was 
concerned, it was not because she wanted 
Society, but because Society didn’t want 
her. She flashed up in sudden anger, and 
clenched her fists, declaring that Jack 
Evans was as good a man as walked the 
streets of New York—and they would ac- 
knowledge it before he got through with 
them, too! After that she intended to settle 
down at home and be comfortable, and 
mend her husband’s socks. 

She went on to tell him what a hard road 
was the path to glory. There were hun- 
dreds of people ready to know them—but 
oh, such a riffratf! They might fill up their 
home with the hangers-on and the yellow, 
but no, they could wait. They had learned 
a lot since they set out. One very aristo- 
cratic lady had invited them to dinner, and 
their hopes had been high—but alas, while 
they were sitting by the fireplace, someone 
admired a thirty-thousand-dollar emerald 
ring which Mrs. Evans had on her hand, 
and she had taken it off her finger and 
passed it about among the company, and 
somewhere it had vanished completely! 
And another person had invited Mary to a 
bridge party, and though she had played 
hardly at all, her hostess had quietly in- 
formed her that she had lost a thousand dol- 
lars. And the great Lady Stonebridge had 
actually sent for her and told her that she 
could introduce her in some of the very best 
circles if only she was willing to lose always! 
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Mrs. Evans had possessed a very homely 
Irish, name before she was married; and 
Lady Stonebridge had got five thousand 
dollars from her to use some great influence 
she possessed in the Royal College of 
Heralds, and prove that she was descended 
directly from the noble old family of Magen- 
nis, who had been the lords of Iveagh, ’way 
back in the fourteenth century. And now 
Oliver had told them that this imposing 
charter would not help them in the least! 

In the process of elimination, there were 
the Misses Evans left. Montague’s friends 
made many jests when they heard that he 
had met them—asking him if he meant to 
settle down. Major Venable went so far as 
to assure him that there was not the least 
doubt that either of the girls would take 
him in a second. Montague laughed, and 
answered that Mary was not so bad—she 
had a sweet face and was good-natured; 
but alas, she was two years younger than 
Anne; and he could not get over the thought 
that two years more might make another 
Anne of her. 

For it was Anne who was the driving 
force of the family! Anne who had planned 
the great campaign, and selected the Lam- 
son palace, and pried the family loose from 
the primeval rocks of Nevada! She was 
cold as an iceberg, tireless, pitiless to others 
as to herself; for seventeen years her father 
had wandered and dug among the moun- 
tains; and for seventeen years, if need be, 
she would dig beneath the walls of the for- 
tress of Society! 

After Montague had had his heart-to- 
heart talk with the mother, Miss Anne 
Evans became very haughty towards him; 
whereby he knew that the old lady had told 
about it, and that the daughter resented his 
presumption. But to Oliver she laid bare 
her soul, and Oliver would come and tell his 
brother about it: how she plotted and 
planned and studied, and brought new 
schemes to him every week. She had some 
of the real people brought over to secret 
sympathy with her; and if there was some 
special favor which she asked for, she 
would set to work with the good-natured 
old man, and the person would have some 
important money service done him. She 
had the people of Society all marked—she 
was learning all their’ weaknesses, and 
the underground passages of their lives, 
and working patiently to find the key to 
her problem—to find some one family 


which was socially impregnable, but whose 
finances were in such a shape that they 
would receive the proposition to take up the 
Evanses, and definitely put them in. Mon- 
tague used to look back upon all this with 
wonder and amusement—from those days 
in the not fardistant future, when the papers 
had cable descriptions of the gowns of the 
Duchess of Arden, née Evans, who was the 
bright particular star of the London social 
Season! * * # 


A Societv Ball 


Montague came back to the city, and dug 
into his books again; while his sister Alice 
gave her spare hours to watching the prog- 
ress of the new gown in which she was to 
uphold the honor of the family at Mrs. 
Devon’s opening ball. The great event was 
due in the next week, and Society was as 
much excited about ‘it as a family of chil- 
dren before Christmas. All who were in- 
vited were going, unless they happened to 
bein mourning. Their gossip was all of the 
disappointed ones, and their bitterness and 
heartburning. 

Mrs. Devon’s mansions were thrown 
open early on the eventful evening, but few 
would come until midnight. It was the 
fashion to attend the opera first, and pre- 
vious to that half a dozen people would give 
big dinners. He was a fortunate person 
who did not hear from his liver after this 
occasion; for at one o’clock came Mrs. 
Devon’s massive supper, and then again at 
four o’clock another supper. To prepare 
these repasts a dozen extra chefs had been 
imported into the Devon establishment for 
a week—for it was part of the great lady’s 
pride to permit no outside caterer to prepare 
anything for her guests. 

Montague had never been able to get over 
his wonder at the social phenomenon known 
as Mrs. Devon. He came, and took his 
chances in the jostling throngs; and except 
that he got into casual conversation with 
one of the numerous detectives, whom he 
took for a guest, he came off fairly well. 
But all the time that he was being passed 
about and introduced and danced with. 
he was looking about him and wondering. 
The grand staircase and the hall and parlors 
had been turned into tropical gardens, with 
palms and trailing vines, and azaleas and 
roses, and great vases of scarlet poinsettia 
with hundreds of lights glowing through 
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them. And then in the reception room one 
came upon the little old lady, standing be- 
neath a bower of orchids. She was clad in 
a robe of royal purple trimmed with silver, 
and girdled about with gems. 

The stranger was quite overwhelmed by 
all the splendor. There was a cotillion 
danced by two hundred gorgeously clad 
women and their partners, a scene so gay 
that one could only think of it as happen- 
ing in a fairy legend, or some old romance 
of knighthood. Four sets of favors were 
given away during this function, and jewels 
and objects of art were showered forth as if 
from a magician’s wand. Mrs. Devon her- 
self soon disappeared, but the riot of music 
and merrymaking went on until near morn- 
ing, and during all this time the halls and 
rooms of the two great mansions were so 
crowded that one could scarcely move 
about. 

Then one went home, and realized that 
all this splendor, and the human effort 
which it represented, had been for nothing 
but a memory! Nor would he get the full 
meaning of it if he failed to realize that it 
was simply one of thousands—a pattern 
which everyone there would strive to follow 
in some function of hisown. It wasa signal 
bell which told the world that the “season” 
was open. It loosed the floodgates of ex- 
travagance, „and the torrent of dissipation 
poured forth. From then on there would 
be a continuous round of gayeties; one might 
have three banquets every single night—for 
a dinner and two suppers was now the cus- 
tom at entertainments! And filling the rest 
of one’s day were receptions and teas and 
musicales—a person might take his choice 
among a score of opportunities, and never 
leave the circle he met at Mrs. Devon’s. 
Nor was this counting the tens of thousands 
of aspirants and imitators all over the city; 
nor in a host of other cities, each with thou- 
sands of women who had nothing to do save 
to ape the ways of the Metropolis. The 
mind could not realize the volume of this 
deluge of destruction—it was a thing which 
stunned the senses, and thundered in one’s 
ears like Niagara. 

The meaning of it all did not stop with 
the people who poured it forth; its effects 
were to be traced through the whole coun- 
try. There were hordes of tradesmen and 
manufacturers who supplied what Society 
bought, and whose study it was to induce 
people to buy as much as possible. And 
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so they devised what weretalled “ fashions” 
—little eccentricities of cut and style which 
made everything go out of date quickly. 
There had once been two seasons, but now 
there were four; and through window dis- 
plays and millions of advertisements the 
public was lured into the trap. The “ yel- 
low” journals would give whole pages to 
describing “What the 400 are wearing”; 
there were magazines with many thousands 
of readers which existed for nothing save to 
propagate these ideas. And everywhere, in 
all classes of society, men and women were 
starving their minds and hearts, and strain- 
ing their energies to follow this phantom of 
fashion; the masses were kept poor because 
of it, and the youth and hope of the world 
was betrayed by it. In country villages 
poor fatmers’ wives were trimming their 
bonnets over to be “stylish”; and servant- 
girls in the cities were wearing imitation 
sealskins. 


The Sole Test of Excellence 


It was the instinct of decoration, per- 
verted by the money-lust. In the Metropo- 
lis the sole test of excellence was money, and 
the possession of money was the proof of 
power; and every natural desire of men and 
women had been tainted by this influence. 
The love of beauty, the impulse to hospital- 
ity, the joys of music and dancing and love 
—all these things had become simply means 
to the demonstration of money-power! 
The men were busy making more money— 
but their idle women had nothing in life save 
this mad race in display. So it had come 
about that the woman who could consume 
wealth most conspicuously—who was the 
most effective instrument for the destroying 
of the labor and the lives of other people— 
this was the woman who was most ap- 
plauded and most noticed. 

The most appalling fact about Society 
was this utter blind materialism. Such ex- 
pectations as Montague had brought with 
him had been derived from the literature of 
Europe; in a grand monde such as this he 
expected to meet diplomats and statesmen, 
scientists and explorers, philosophers and 
poets and painters. But one never heard 
anything about such people in Society. It 
was a mark of eccentricity to be interested 
in intellectual affairs, and ene might go 
about for weeks and not meet a person with 
an idea. When these people read, it was a 
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sugar-candy novel® and when they went to 
the play, it was a musical comedy. The 
one single intellectual product which it 
could point to as its own was a rancid 
scandal-sheet, used mainly as a means of 
blackmail. Now and then some aspiring 
young matron of the “élite” would try to 
set up a salon after the fashion of the con- 
tinent, and would gather a few feeble wits 
about her for a time. But for the most part 
the intellectual workers of the city held 
themselves severely aloof; and Society was 
left a little clique of people whose fortunes 
had become historic in a decade or two, and 
who got together in each other’s palaces and 
gorged themselves, and gambled and gos- 
siped about each other, and wove about 
their personalities a veil of awful aud ex- 
clusive majesty. 

Montague found himself thinking that 
perhaps it was not they who were to blame. 
It was not they who had set up wealth as 
the end and goal of things—it was the whole 
community of which they were a part. It 
was not their fault that they had been left 
with power and nothing to use it for; it was 
not their fault that their sons and daughters 
found themselves stranded in the world, 
deprived of all necessity and of the pos- 
sibility of doing anything useful. 

The most pitiful aspect of the whole 
thing to Montague was this “second gen- 
eration,” who were coming upon the scene 
with lives all poisoned in advance. No 
wrong which they could do to the world 
would ever equal the wrong which the 
world had done them, in permitting them 
to have money which they had not earned. 
They were cut off forever from reality, and 
from the possibility of understanding life; 
they had big healthy bodies, and they 
craved experience—and they had absolutely 
nothing to do. That was the real meaning 
of all this orgy of dissipation—this “social 
whirl” as it was called; it was the frantic 
chase of some new thrill, some excitement 
that would stir the senses of people who had 
nothing in the world to interest them. That 
was why they were building palaces, and 
flinging largesses of banquets and balls, and 
tearing about the country in automobiles, 
and traveling over the earth in steam yachts 
and private trains. 

And first and last the lesson of their 
efforts was, that the chase was futile; the 
jaded nerves would not thrill. The most 
conspicuous fact about Society was its un- 
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utterable and agonizing boredom; of it» 
great solemn functions the shop-girl would 
read with greedy envy, but the women who 
attended them would be half asleep behind 
their jeweled fans. 


Curious Wars of Spending Money 


People attended these ceaseless rounds 
of entertainments simply because they 
dreaded to be left alone. They wandered 
from place to place, following like a herd of 
sheep whatever leader would inaugurate a 
new diversion. One could have filled a 
volume with the list of their “fads.” There 
were new ones every week—if Society did 
not invent them the yellow journals in- 
vented them. One heard of monkey dinners 
at Newport, of horseback dinners and vege- 
table dances in New York. One heard of 
fashion albums and autograph-fans and 
talking crows and rare orchids and rein- 
deer meat; of bracelets for men and ankle 
rings for women; of “vanity-boxes” at 
ten and twenty thousand dollars each; of 
weird and repulsive pets, chameleons and 
lizards and king-snakes—there was one 
young woman who wore a cat-snake as a 
necklace. One would take to slumming 
and another to sniffing brandy through the 
nose; one had a table-cover made of woven 
roses, and another was wearing perfumed 
flannel at sixteen dollars a yan one had 
inaugurated ice-skating in August, and 
another had started a class for the study of 
Plato. Some were giving tennis tourna- 
ments in bathing-suits; and yet others were 
giving “ progressive dinners,” moving from 
one restaurant to another—a cocktail and 
bluepoints at Sherry’s, a soup and Madeira 
at Delmonico’s, some terrapin with amon- 
tillado at the Waldorf—and so on. 

One of the consequences of the furious 
pace was that people’s health broke down 
very quickly; and there were all sorts of 
bizarre ways of restoring it. One person 
would be eating nothing but spinach, and 
another would be living on grass. One 
would eat every two hours, and another 
only once a week. Some went out in the 
early morning and walked barefoot in the 


_ grass, and others went hopping about the 


floor on their hands and knees to take off 
fat. There were “rest cures” and “water 
cures,” and “ metaphysical healing”; there 
was an automatic horse, which one might 
ride indoors, with a register showing the 


distance traveled. Montague met one man 
who had an electric machine which cost 
thirty thousand dollars, and which took 
hold of his arms and feet and exercised him 
while he waited. He met a woman who 
told him she was riding an electric camel! 
Everywhere one went there were new 
people, spending their money in new and 
incredible ways. Here was a man who had 
bought a chapel and turned it into a theater, 
and hired professional actors, and per- 
suaded his friends to come and see him 
act Shakespeare. Here was a woman who 
costumed herself after figures in famous 
paintings, with arrangements of roses and 
cherry leaves, and wreaths of ivy and laurel 
—and with costumes for her pet dogs to 
match! Here was a man who paid six dol- 
lars a day for a carnation four inches across; 
and a girl who wore a hat trimmed with 
fresh morning-glories, and a ball costume 
with swarms of live butterflies tied with silk 
threads; and another with a hat made of 
woven silver, with ostrich plumes forty 
inches long made entirely of silver films. 
Here was a man who hired a military com- 
pany to drill all day long to prepare a floor 
for dancing; and another who put up a 
building at a cost of thirty thousand dollars 
to give a débutante dance for his daughter, 
and then had it torn down the day after. 
Here was a man who bred rattlesnakes, 
and turned them loose by thousands, and 
had driven everybody away from the North 
Carolina estate of one of the Wallings. Here 
was a man who was building himself a 
yacht with a model dairy and bakery on 
board, and a French laundry and a brass 
band; here was a million-dollar racing- 
yacht with auto-boats on it, and a platoon 
of marksmen, and some Chinese laundry- 
men, and two physicians for its occupant. 
Here was a five-miilion-dollar art collection 
hidden away where nobody ever saw it! 
One saw the meaning of this madness 
most clearly in the young men of Society. 
Some were killing themselves and other 
people in automobile races at a hundred 
miles an hour. Some went in for auto- 
boats, mere shells of things, shaped like 
a knife-blade, that tore through the water 
at thirty miles an hour. Some would hire 
professional pugilists to knock them out; 
others would get up dog fights and bear 
fights, and boxing matches with kangaroos. 
Montague was taken to the home of one 
man who had given his life to hunting wild 
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game in every corner of the globe, and would 
travel round the world for a new species to 
add to his museum of trophies. He had 
heard that Baron Rothschild had offered a 
thousand pounds for a “bongo,” a huge 
grass-eating animal which no white man 
had ever seen; and he had taken a year’s 
trip into the interior, with a train of a hun- 
dred and thirty natives, and had brought 
out the heads of forty different species, in- 
cluding a bongo—which the Baron did not 
get! He met another who had helped to 
organize a balloon club, and took twenty- 
four-hour trips in the clouds. (This, by the 
way, was the latest sport—at Tuxedo, they 
had races between balloons and automo- 
biles; and Montague met one young lady 
who boasted that she had been up five 
times.) : 


This was the “second generation.” Ap- 


_ palling as it was to think of, there was a 


third growing up, and getting ready to take 
the stage. And with wealth accumulating 
faster than ever, who could guess what they 
might do? There were still in Society a 
few men and women who had earned their 
money, and had some idea of the toil and 
suffering that it stood for; but when the 
third generation had taken possession, 
these would all be dead or forgotten, and 
there would no longer be any link to con- 
nect them with reality! 

In the light of this thought, one was 
moved to watch the children of the rich. 
Some of these had inherited many mil- 
lions of dollars while they were still in the 
cradle; now and then one of them would be 
presented with a million-dollar house for a 
birthday gift. When such a baby was born, 
the newspapers would give pages to de- 
scribing its layette, with baby dresses at a 
hundred dollars each, and lace handker- 
chiefs at five dollars, and dressing-sets with 
tiny gold brushes and powder-boxes; one 
might see a picture of the precious object in 
a “Moses basket,” covered with rare and 
wonderful Valenciennes lace. 

This child would grow up in an atmos- 
phere of luxury and self-indulgence; it 
would be bullying the servants at the age 
of six, and talking scandal and smoking 
cigarettes at twelve. It would be petted 
and admired and stared at, and paraded 
about in state, dressed up like a French 
doll; it would drink in snobbery and hate- 
fulness with the very air it breathed. One 
might meet in these great houses little tots 
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not yet in their teens whose talk was all 
of the cost of things, and of the inferiority 
of their neighbors. There was nothing in 
the world too good for them—they had little 
miniature automobiles to ride about the 
country in, and blooded Arabian ponies, 
and dolls’ houses in real Louis Seize, with 
jeweled rugs and miniature electric lights. 
At Mrs. Caroline Smythe’s Montague was 
introduced to a pale and anemic-looking 
youth of thirteen, who dined in solemn 
state alone when the rest of the family was 
away, and insisted upon having all the foot- 
men in attendance; and his unfortunate 
aunt brought a storm about her ears by for- 
bidding the butler to take champagne up- 
stairs into the nursery before lunch. 

A little remark stayed in Montague’s 
mind as expressing the attitude of Society 
toward such matters. Major Venable had 
chanced to remark jestingly that children 
were coming to understand so much nowa- 
days that it was necessary for the ladies to 
be careful. To which Mrs. Vivie Patton 
answered, with a sudden access of serious- 
ness: “I don’t know—do you find that 
children have any morals? Mine haven’t.” 

And then the fascinating Mrs. Vivie 
went on to tell the truth about her own 
children. They were natural-born savages, 
and that was all there was to it. They did 
as they pleased, and no one could stop 
them. The Major replied that nowadays 
all the world was doing as it pleased, and no 
one seemed to be able to stop it; and with 
that jest the conversation was turned to 
other matters. But Montague sat in si- 
lence, thinking about it—wondering what 
would happen to the world when it had 
fallen under the sway of this genera- 
tion of spoiled chiidren, and had adopted 
altogether the religion of doing as one 
pleased. * * * 


Gambling in Society 


To Hudson Cliff came many of Mon- 
tague’s earlier acquaintances, and others 
whom he had not met before. They 
amused themselves in all the ways with 
which he had become familiar at house- 
parties; likewise, on Christmas Eve there 
were festivities for the children, and on 
Christmas night a costume ball, very beau- 
tiful and stately. Many came from New 
York to attend this, and others from the 
neighborhood; and in returning calls 
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Montague saw others of these hilltop man- 
sions, 

Also, and most important of all, they 
played bridge—as they had played at every 
function which he had attended so far. 
Here Mrs. Winnie, who had rather taken 
him up, and threatened to supplant Oliver 
as his social guide and chaperone, insisted 
that no more excuses would be accepted; 
and so for two mornings he sat with herin one 
of the sun-parlors, and diligently put his 
mind upon the game. Ashe proved an apt 
pupil, he was then advised that he might 
take a trial plunge. 

And so Montague came into touch with 
a new social phenomenon; perhaps on the 
whole the most significant and soul-dis- 
turbing phenomenon which Society had ex- 
hibited to him. He had just had the ex- 


‘perience of gettirg a great deal of money 


without earning it, and was fresh from the 


` disagreeable memories of it—the trembling 


and suspense, the burning lustful greed, the 
terrible, nerve-devouring excitement. He 
had hoped that he would not soon have to 
go through such an experience again—and 
here was the prospect of an endless dalliance 
with it! 

For that was the meaning of bridge; it 
was a penalty which people were paying for 
getting their money without earning it. 
The disease got into their blood, and they 
could no longer live without the excitement 
of gain and the hope of gain. So after 
their labors were over, when they were sup- 
posed to be resting and enjoying themselves, 
they would get together and torment them- 
selves with an imitation struggle, mimick- 
ing the grim and dreadful gamble of 
business. Down in the Street Oliver had 
pointed out to his brother a celebrated 
“plunger” who had sometimes won six or 
eight millions in a single day; and that man 
would play at stocks all morning, and visit 
the racetrack in the afternoon, and then 
spend the evening in a millionaires’ gam- 
bling-house. And so it was with the bridge 
fiends. : 

It was a social plague; it had run through 
all Society, high and low. It had destroyed 
conversation and all good-fellowship—it 
would end by destroying even common 
decency, and turning the best people into 
vulgar gamblers. Thus spoke Mrs. Billy 
Alden, who was one of the guests; and Mon- 
tague thought that Mrs. Billy ought toknow, 
for she herself was playing all the time. 
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Mrs. Billy did not like Mrs. Winnie Du- 
val; and the beginning of the conversation 
was her inquiry why he let that- woman 
corrupt him. Then the good lady went on 
to tell him what bridge had come to be; 
how people played it on the trains all the 
way from New York to San Francisco; how 
they had tables in their autos, and played 
while they were touring over the world. 
“ Once,” she said, “I took a party to see the 
America’s Cup races off Sandy Hook; and 
when we got back to the pier some one 
called, ‘Who won?’ And the answer was, 
‘Mrs. Billy’s ahead, but we’re going on this 
evening.’ I took a party of friends through 
the Mediterranean and up the Nile, and we 
passed Venice and Cairo and the Pyramids 
and the Suez Canal, and they never once 
looked up—they were playing bridge. And 
you think I’m joking, but I mean just lit- 
erally what I say. I know a man who was 
traveling from New York to Philadelphia, 
and got into a game with some strangers, 
and rode all the way to Palm Beach to 
finish it!” 

It was a very expensive game, as they 
played it in Society; one might easily win or 
lose several thousand dollars in an evening, 
and there were many who could not afford 
this. If one did not play, he would be 
dropped from the lists of those invited; and 
when one entered a game, etiquette re- 
quired him to stay in until it was finished. 
So that one heard of young girls who had 
pawned their family plate, to pay their bills 
at the game; and all Society knew of one 
youth who had robbed his hostess of her 
jewels and pawned them, and then taken 
her the tickets—telling her that her guests 
had robbed him. There were women re- 
ceived in the best Society who lived as 
adventuresses pure and simple upon their 
skill at the game; hostesses would invite 
rich guests and fleece them. Montague 
never forgot the sense of amazement and 
dismay with which he listened while first 
Mrs. Winnie and then his brother warned 
him that he must avoid playing with a 
certain aristocratic dame whom he met in 
this most aristocratic household—because 
she was such a notorious cheater! 

“My dear fellow,” laughed his brother, 
when he protested, “we have a phrase ‘to 
cheat at cards like a woman.’” And then 
Oliver went on to tell him of his own first ex- 
perience at cards in Society, when he had 
played poker with several charming young 
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débutantes; they would call their hands 
and take the money without showing their 
cards, and he had been too gallant to ask to 
see them. But later he learned that this 
was a regular practice, and so he never 
played poker with women. And Oliver 
pointed out one of these girls to his brother 
—sitting, as beautiful as a picture and as 
cold as marble, with a half-smoked cigarette 
on the edge of the table, and whisky and 
soda and glasses of cracked ice beside her. 
Later on, as he chanced to be reading a 
newspaper, his brother leaned over his 
shoulder and pointed out another of the 
symptoms of the craze—an advertisement 
headed, “ Your luck will change.” It gave 
notice that at Rosenstein’s Parlors, just off 
Fifth Avenue, one might borrow money 
upon expensive gowns and furs! * * * 


A Glimpse of the ‘ Tenderloin” 


The theory was that there were two 
worlds, and that they were kept rigidly sep- 
arate. There were two sets of women; one - 
to be toyed with and flung aside, and the 
other to be protected and esteemed. But 
Montague was familiar with the saying that 
if you follow the chain of the slave you will 
find the other end about the wrist of the 
master; and he discovered that the Tender- 
loin was wreaking its vengeance upon Fifth 
Avenue. Men of wealth were carrying to 
their wives and children the manners and 
the ideals of the “Tenderloin.” 

Montague had been amazed by the things 
he had found in New York Society; the 
smoking and drinking and gambling of 
women, their hard and cynical views of life, 
their continual telling of coarse stories. 
And here, in this under-world, he had come 
upon the fountain-head of the corruption. 
It was something which came to him in a 
sudden flash of intuition; he saw that the 
barriers between the two worlds were break- 
ing down! 

He could picture the process in a hundred 
different forms. There was Betty Wyman. 
His brother had meant to take her to the 
theater to let her see Rosalie, by way of a 
joke! So, of course, Betty knew of his 
escapades, and of those of his set; she and 
her girl friends were whispering and jesting 
about them. Here sat Oliver, smiling and 
cynical, toying with Rosalie as a cat might 
toy with a mouse; and to-morrow he would 
be with Betty—and could any one doubt any 
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longer whence Betty had derived her atti- 
tude to life? And the habits of mind that 
Oliver had taught her as a girl she would 
not forget as a wife; he might be anxious to 
keep her to himself, but there would be 
others whose interest was different. 

And Montague recalled other things that 
he had seen or heard in Society that he 
could put his finger upon as having come 
out of this under-world. The more he 
thought of the explanation, the more it 
seemed to explain. This “Society” which 
had perplexed him—now he could describe 
it: its manners and ideas of life were those 
which he would have expected to find i in the 
“fast” side of stage life. 

It was, of course, the women who made 
Society, and gave it its tone; and the women 
of Society were actresses. They were ac- 
tresses in their love of notoriety and dis- 
play; in their taste in clothes and jewels, 
their fondness for cigarettes and cham- 
pagne. They made up like actresses, they 
talked and thought like actresses. The 
only obvious difference was that the women 
of the stage were carefully selected—were 
at least up to a certain standard of physical 
excellence; whereas the women of Society 
were not selected at all, and some were lean, 
and some were stout, and some were pain- 
fully homely. * * * 


The Masters of the Metropolis 


And so it was that in the small hours of 
the morning Montague, pale and nervous, 
but quite unshaken, was sitting and listen- 
ing while his brother unfolded before him a 
picture of the Metropolis as he had come to 
see it. It was a city ruled by mighty forces 
—money forces; great families and fortunes, 
which had held their way for generations, 
and regarded the place, with all its swarm- 
ing millions, as their birthright. They pos- 
sessed it utterly—they held it in the hollow 
of their hands. Railroads and telegraphs 
and telephones—banks and insurance and 
trust companies—all these they owned; and 
the political machines and the legislatures, 
the courts and the newspapers, the churches 
and the colleges. And their rule was for 
plunder; all the streams of profit ran into 
their coffers. The stranger who came to 
their city succeeded as he helped them in 
their purpose, and failed if they could not 
use him. A great editor or bishop was a 
man who taught their doctrines; a great 
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statesman was a man who made the laws 
for them; a great lawyer was one who helped 
them to outwit the public. Any man who 
dared to oppose them they would cast out 
and trample, they would slander and ridi- 
cule and ruin. 

And Oliver came down to particulars— 
he named these powerful men, one after 
another, and showed what they could do. 
If his brother would only be a man of the 
world, and see the thing! Look at all the 
successful lawyers! Oliver named them, 
one after one—shrewd devisers of cor- 
poration trickery, with incomes of hun- 
dreds of thousands a year. He could not 
name the men who had refused to play the 
game—for no one had ever heard of them. 
But it was so evident what would happen in 
this case! His friends would cast him off, 
his own client would get his price—what- 
ever it was—and then leave him in the lurch, 
and laugh at him! “If you can’t make up 
your mind to play the game,” cried Oliver. 
frantically, “at least you can give it up! 
There are plenty of other ways of getting a 
living—if you’ll let me ll take care of you 
myself, rather than have you disgrace me. 
Tell me—will you do that? Will you quit 
altogether? ” 

And Montague suddenly leaped to his 
feet, and brought his fist down upon the 
desk with a bang. “No!” he cried, “by 
God, no! 

“Let me make you understand me once 
for all,” he rushed on. “You’ve shown 
me New York as you see it. I don’t believe 
it’s the truth—I don’t believe it for one 
single moment! But let me tell you this, I 
shall stay here and find out—and if it is 
true, it won’t stop me! I shall stay here 
and defy these people! I shall go and live 
in a garret if I have to—but as sure as 
there’s a God that made me [’ll never stop 
till Pve opened the eyes of the people to 
what they’re doing!” 

Montague towered over his brother, 
white-hot and terrible. Oliver shrank 
from him—he had never seen such a burst 
of wrath from him before. “Do you under- 
stand me now?” Montague cried; and he 
answered, in a despairing voice, “ Yes, 
yes.” 

“I see it’s all up,” he added, weakly. 
“You and I can’t pull together.” 

“No,” exclaimed the other, passionately, 
“we can’t! And we might as well give up 
trying. You have chosen to be a time- 
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server and a lickspittle, and I don’t choose 
it! Do you think Pve learned nothing in 
the time I’ve been here? Why, man, you 
used to be daring and clever—and now you 
never draw a breath without wondering if 
these rich snobs will like the way you do it! 
And you want Alice to sell herself to them— 
you want me todo it! You want me to sell 
my career to them! 

“ Pve had all I can stand of Society. And 
I’m going to quit. You can go on—but I 
don’t intend to take another step with you! 
I’ve had enough—and I think Alice has had 
enough also. We'll take ourselves off your 
hands—we’ll get out!” 
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“What are you going to do?” gasped 
Oliver. 

“Pm going to give up these expensive 
apartments—give them up to-morrow, when 
our week is up. And Pm going to stop 
squandering money for things I don’t want. 
I’m going to stop accepting invitations, and 
meeting people I don’t like and don’t want 
toknow. I’ve tried your game of Society— 
I’ve tried it hard, and I don’t like it; and 
I’m going to get out before it’s too late. 
I’m going to find some decent and simple 
place to live in; and I’m going downtown 
and find out if there isn’t some way in New 
York for a man to earn an honest living!” 


THE BRUTAL FACT. 


BY JOHN G. 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY N. C. WYETH 


HIS is the tale of three men 
and a legacy not mentioned 
in the law books. Also, it 
is another episode out of 
the big eternal Story of the 
Lure of Woman. To be 
sure, the woman does not 

walk in this scene; but nevertheless she is 
to be felt moving through the skirting shad- 
ows of the tale—like a Greek Fate, let us 
say. Her mother was a Mandan Sioux and 
her father was French. 

Now when Mike Fallon came to Fort Aux 
Cedres, the scent of the spring was in the 
air, and the woman was at Fort Aux Cedres. 
The latter fact would easily have been 
enough; but the two together worked magic 
in the visionary Celtic soul of Fallon. He 
forthwith saw the woman as she decidedly 
was not. To him she was the incarnation 
of the vast summer-scented prairie night, 
infinitely soothing, though charged with 
latent lightnings—alluring—inscrutable— 
crowned with midnight and many stars. 

You do not see her so; and perhaps vou 
are right. But then—you were not at Fort 
Aux Cedres in that particular springtime. 

Now Mike Fallon was a very good ani- 
mal—big-boned, deep-chested, lusty; and 


the woman saw this, as she very often does. 
Also, Mike Fallof was the best rifle-shot in 
the Northwest country, and this did not dis- 
please the woman. Perhaps the intimacy 
that followed was not quite according to 
the rules of the game, as we see it; perhaps, 
because the woman was quite natural, and 
the man—well, men are pretty much the 
same. 

Things went very well for Fallon until 
the Dane came: that was Lief Jensen. 
Tall, rawboned, taciturn, patient, was Jen- 
sen. His hair suggested carded flax, and 
his eyes were of the color of its flower. 

The woman saw this—and she changed 
her mind. She was the Night (according 
to Fallon), and Jensen was the Day (ac- 
cording to the woman); and between them 
there was a dawning—for Jensen. 

Now it happened with the appearance of 
the Dane that Fallon was no longer the 
best rifle-shot in the country. Jensen was 
one of them. He could bore a squirrel’s 
eve at fifty yards quite as often as Fallon. 
So the two fell to doing shooting stunts 
with a show of good-natured rivalry, which 
was not that at all, but a struggle for the 
mastery. The old herd laws have dwin- 
dled to mere instincts in these latter days, 
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yet the best of us can feel them stirring 
under our starched shirt-fronts now and 
then. . 

But when they had made the supreme 
test, each shooting a tin cup of whisky from 
the other’s head at sixty yards, they shook 
hands and divided the honors between 
them. 

However, Jensen kept the woman. 

After that it was “Jensen and Fallon ”; 
and very good friends they seemed to be, 
though Fallon could feel a wee drop of bad 
blood rankling through his system. 

“You ain’t holding nothing again me, 
are vou, Mike?” the good-natured Jensen 
would often say; “’cause if you are,” he 
would add generously, “I ain’t nailed down 
here.” 

“Shut your front gate, pardner,” Fallon 
would answer, laughing; “I guess I ain’t a 
man to get a bellyache over facts! Sure, it 
was a bit hard on me; but facts have a way 
of being hard.” 

Which was all very philosophical indeed 
—but not quite human. For as he spoke 
the words, Fallon could taste that one wee 
drop of bad blood, and it was bitter. 

This was Fallon sober. 

Now if you happen to have a devil lurk- 
ing somewhere in the dark places of your 
soul, get tolerably drunk and it will come 
forth and look you in the eves. 

The summer passed, and the winter 
crept down across the great Northern ex- 
panses. It touched the turbulent Mis- 
souri and turned it into a white ribbon. It 
piled the snow about the stockades of Fort 
Aux Cedres, and cast upon it the spell of a 
tedious silence. 

Nothing is more distracting to men of 
action than inactive silence. Therefore, 
going on the principle that a noise in the 
head is better than no noise at all, Jensen 
and Fallon and their mutual friend, Jean 
Deroin (a little French free-trapper with 
schemes in his head), managed now and then 
to get tolerably drunk over their cards. 
Once they got very drunk; and that was the 
first time Fallon and Jensen quarreled. It 
was all about the woman, and what they 
said is hardly fit for history. 

But little Jean managed to separate them 
until the bad liquor died out. Then he 
shamed them a bit and flattered them more, 
deftly touching upon that common weak- 
ness of all big men—their bigness—and 
talked his free-trapping schemes, umil the 
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big men shook hands and laughed about it 
all, and came very near getting drunk again 
as a mark of reconciliation. 

But the one wee drop of bad bleod in 
Fallon’s system had become two drops, 
nevertheless. 

The winter wore on toward spring, and 
the drunken quarrel seemed to have been 
forgotten; for the three played peacefully at 
cards, made plans for a spring expedition 
into the Black Hills fur country, and the 
woman was not mentioned. Occasionally 
Fallon and Jensen would meet in little 
friendly bouts at marksmanship; but nei- 
ther proposed the feat of shooting tin cups 
from each other’s heads. When you mis- 
trust a man, you don’t invite him to shoot 
things off the top of your head, you know. 

By and by the long winter frayed out and 
the grass thrust itself up among the ragged 
edges. Strange fogs passed across the face 
of the sun. Big shadows went wailing 
through the mists. And there was a crving 
of the lone fliers—wonk, wonk—fleeing from 
the coming Mystery. Out in the fog- 
cloaked days and the drizzling nights grew 
up the dull booming of the ice-drift in the 
river. The blue basins of the rain thawed 
out and washed the last trace of winter 
from the hills. And then, one day, lo! a 
lone robin chirped from a bastion’s top. 
And it was April! 

That is the time when the itch for going 
gets into the quietest feet; the time when 
one wishes to be precisely where one is not. 
So little Jean and the Dane and Fallon, be- 
ing freemen, accountable to none but Whim, 
the great inscrutable god of the wandering 
foot, set out upon the Black Hills trail. 
Into the Northwest went the three, driving 
their pack mules before them. And the 
two wee drops of bad blood in Fallon’s 
veins seemed to have dwindled to none 
at all. 

But if you ever loved a woman, you will 
be sure to remember it when you sit by a 
camp-fire in the dusk of early night, with 
the scent of growing things in your nostrils, 
and the sound of rustling leaves and drowsy 
bugs and crooning night winds in vour ears. 
And it was so with Fallon. 

They had reached the Cheyenne River in 
the evening and camped for the night. 
And when the three had eaten, it happened 
that Jean sang a little laughing, crving 
French love song, all about the eyes of a 
woman called Lisette. When he had fin- 
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ished, a pack-mule lifted a doleful voice in 
the subsequent silence and mourned. 

Then a ghost walked for Fallon. He 
smoked very hard for many minutes, blow- 
ing rings of meditation into the camp-fire’s 
glow. At length he spoke, and his voice 
was strange and choky—because the wood 
smoke drifted into his face, perhaps: “ Talk 
about your liquors, fellers! Thats the 
place to get your liquor—at a woman’s eyes 
just as the sun goes down. But, it’s a long 
_ and costly jag you get—long and costly. 
And then—there’s the bitter taste, you 
know—the bitter taste!” 

And then, for some reason, he lifted his 
eyes, scrutinizing the face of Jensen across 
the embers’ glow. And Jensen—good-nat- 
ured, blundering Jensen—grinned! 

Next morning the three pushed on up the 
Chevenne valley. And little Jean Deroin 
sang merrily and talked many schemes; 
but things had changed a bit. The two wee 
drops of bad blood had become three—and 
Fallon knew it. 

He seemed little inclined to talk and was 
unnecessarily rough with the mules. One 
evening he smashed his pipe because it 
wouldn’t draw; and when Little Jean raised 
a lusty voice and sang about Lisette, Fallon 
cursed him elaborately. All the while 
he had that pinched, squinting look about 
the eyes that somehow makes you think of 
the muzzle of a gun. And when the big, 
patient, thick-headed Dane offered clumsy 
kindnesses, Fallon scowled and turned his 
back. 

With things in this condition, they came 
in mid-May to the American Fur Com- 
pany’s post at the forks of the Cheyenne. 
Fallon proceeded to get very drunk; the 
other two reasonably so. And the two big 
men fought. Not about the woman, how- 
ever. It seemed to be about who was the 
best shot, and who was the best man, each 
casting aspersions upon the other’s ancestry 
in language not to be tolerated. And Fal- 
lon, carrying a bigger cargo of liquor than 
the other, came off with a severe drubbing 
at the hands of the enraged Dane. 

It kept Little Jean busy the better part of 
three days to patch it up between them into 
the semblance of friendship. But Jean was 
very earnest (having a head full of schemes 
for the summer), so the big men shook 
hands listlessly, sullenly repeating the words 
Jean put into their mouths. And then the 
three set out again, trailing south and west 
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across the edge of the Bad Lands into the 
Hills. 

But the mix-up at the Forks hadn’t helped 
matters. The three drops of bad blood in 
Fallon’s system had increased to ever so 
many. In the sultry nights he lay awake 
for hours, thinking it all over until he shook 
with great shuddering groans. 

Often on the trail Fallon hurled bitter 
words at the Dane, who sometimes lost his 
patience and talked back; until Little Jean 
was at his wits’ end trying to preserve the 
peace. And finally one evening at the edge 
of the Bad Lands, where the trapping coun- 
try of the Hills began, Fallon called the 
Dane a “tow-headed” something or other, 
and they would have fought again but for 
Jean, who lost his temper and lashed them 
with all the curses of his expressive tongue, 
and shamed them and coaxed them. Then 
they agreed to make it up for good. 

Said Fallon to the Dane: “It’s me that’s 
a pig-headed Irishman, and you’re a gen- 
tleman, Lief. Lets shoot the tin cups at 
sixty yards again. It takes good friends to 
do that trick; eh, Jensen?” 

Jensen quietly agreed and for a time Jean 
was happy. So the two flipped a copper for 
the first shot. 

At the fall of the coin, the Dane’s face 
went pale and his lips twitched. Fallon had 
won, 

Jensen leisurely paced off the sixty yards 
and stopped with the side of his face to 
Fallon. When the Frenchman came and 
placed the cup of whisky on his head, he 
said quietly: “Jean, my rifle and my pow- 
der pouch and all my ‘fixens’ are your’n. 
I’m willing ’em to you. Put me where the 
coyotes can’t get at me.” 

But Jean laughed, and said he reckoned 
Fallon couldn’t miss if he tried. 

All the while Fallon was leisurely loading 
his rifle. When he had rammed it down 
and capped the tube, he raised the gun to 
his shoulder, sighted tentatively for some 
time, then lowered it and said: “A little 
more to the right, Lief—there. Now hold 
mighty steady, and don’t you spill my 
whisky. I be wanting a drink d’rectly.” 

Again he raised the rifle to his shoulder. 
It seemed to him that a dead hush fell over 
all the world—an awful stillness through 
which a faint malicious whisper ran. His 
brain reeled, and for a moment he could not 
see the tall Dane standing quietly there with 
the tin cup on his head. Through a writh- 
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ing, blood-red haze he saw the form of the 
woman, infinitely alluring, dark, inscruta- 
ble as the Night, crowned with many stars 
and scented with the spring. 

The illusion passed; and he was staring 
through the sights upon the tall patient 
figure of the Dane. 

His face suddenly became contorted; an 
eager light flashed in his eve—and he fired! 

The Dane lurched forward and fell upon 
his face. , 

Fallon gazed steadily for a moment upon 
his fallen companion. Then he quietly set 
down his gun and blew the smoke from the 
barrel. With open mouth and wide eyes 
little Jean stared upon the prostrate man. 

“Jensen!” cried Fallon at length; “ yvou’ve 
gone and spilled my whisky!” 

Jensen lay very still. A dark red ooze 
came from his temple, and you could have 
heard the spilled whisky trickling in the 
quiet about him. 

“Blast your hide, Jensen!” cried Fallon 
again; “I say, you’ve gone and spilled my 
whisky!” 

He walked carelessly over to where the 
Dane lay and gazed upon him meditatively. 

“My God, Fallon!” gasped the French- 
man. “You didn’t go to do it, did you? 
Tell me you didn’t go to do it! Swear 
that you didn’t go to do it!” 

Fallon turned a quizzical face upon the 
other: “ Getting a bellyache over facts, are 
you, little man? What’s the use? He’s 
dead, ain’t he? It’s a fact, ain’t it? A bit 
brutal, mebbe; but some facts have a way 
of being brutal. No, I didn’t go to do it. 
Never took a finer bead in my life than I 
took on that tin cup. No, I didn’t go to do 
it.” 

“Swear it by the Holy Virgin!” urged 
Jean. 

Fallon laughed nervously, turned on his 
heel, and went off toward camp, singing 
with a strong Irish accent a snatch of a rol- 
licking voyageur’s ditty that happened to 
come into his head: 

* As I went on my way 
I met three riders fair; 
One was tall and one was short 
And one had yellow hair. 


With a tra la lay and a tra la lo! 
Blue eyes and yellow hair! 


“ Three riders very fair, 
And yet there was but one: 
The one with an eye of the color of the sky 
And hair of the color of the sun. 
With a tra la lay and a tra la lo! 
Hair the color of the sun!” 
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And when he reached camp he forthwith 
set about to get very drunk. But out where 
the shadows of the night deepened, Little 
Jean sobbed as he struggled with the arid, 
rocky soil, trying to make a hole big enough 
for a friend and too deep for the coyotes. 

In the middle of the night the Frenchman 
came into camp and found Fallon both 
drunk and jolly. 

“I say, Jean!” bawled Fallon, slapping 
his companion on the back and reeling 
luxuriously all over the place; “that was a 
clean shot, wasn’t it? Dang me if it wasn’t! 
Ho ho ho! Have a drink, eh? Right in 
the middle of the temple! He he he! 
Right in the middle! Haw haw haw! But 
didn’t he make a long, lean, limber corpse, 
though? Eh, Jean? Longest, leanest, 
limberest——”” 

But Jean fled from the place and spent 
the night in the dark, pacing up and down 
and thinking. 

What should be done? What should be 
done with Fallon—this monstrous coward 
—this hideous liar—this loathsome betrayer 
of faith! Shoot him down like a mad wolf ? 
Ah, but a rifle ball is kind and carries sud- 
den sleep with it! i 

Up and down, up and down in the dark- 
ness paced little Jean, thinking. The in- 
flammable temperament of his fathers was 
ignited. He was not now merely a little 
man. He was the spirit of his race in- 
carnate. 

What should be done with this monster 
called Fallon? Why—hunt him down like 
a wild beast! Drive him naked into the 
arid hills! Was not this the legacy of the 
Dane—this right of retribution? Had he 
not willed his rifle and his ammunition to 
Jean? For what? For retribution! He 
would drive Fallon naked into the barren 
hills! He would drive him eastward with 
the gun of the Dane, naked to the blistering 
sun of the desert! 

Up and down, up and down paced Little 
Jean, thinking, until the stars blinked out 
and the face ¿f the heavens went pale and 
the blood-red splotch of dawn grew up. 
Then he went into camp. 

Fallon snored heavily in the tent. Noise- 
lessly, the Frenchman collected the powder 
horns and hung them about his shoulder. 
He filled a grub sack and strapped it on his 
back. Then he examined Fallon’s rifle and 
found it empty. Taking the Dane’s rifle, he 
went out to the mules and cut their lariats. 
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He would not need them; he would travel 
light. 

He returned to camp and wakened the 
heavy sleeper with a shout. Fallon yawned, 
sat up—and found himself blinking down 
the muzzle of the Dane’s rifle thrust in 
through the entrance. 

“Get up and come out of that!” 
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sense of amazement at his own act, he 
obeyed and stood naked before his master. 
Still holding the rifle leveled with one 
hand, the Frenchman threw a steel and 
flint to the other. 
“ Burn ’em up!” 
Like a man in a dream, Fallon obeyed. 
Supporting the leveled gun with his right 
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Fallon yawned, sleepily regarding the 
transformed face of Little Jean. Suddenly 
he leaped to his feet, staring with frightened 
eyes upon a face that was no longer Jean’s, 
but that of an avenging fury. Instinctively 
he glanced about him for his gun. The 
ominous click, click of the gun lock under 
the thumb of Jean checked him. 

Shivering nervously, he stumbled out of 
the tent into the open. Wakened suddenly 
from a drunken sleep to stare across a lev- 
eled rifle barrel upon such a face, he found 
his courage gone. Trembling, with a blank 
expression on his face, he stood awaiting 
the event. 

“Strip off your duds!” 

Fallon had not undressed. With a vague 


arm, Jean straightened his left and pointed 
east across the Bad Lands: “Go that way,” 
he said; “and keep going. I’m behind you. 
And if you keep on far enough, by and by 
you'll get to the River.” 

Fallon started. At a distance of fifty 
yards he hesitated, turned about and cast 
imploring eyes upon the Frenchman. 

“Jean, Jean!” he gasped; “you’re not 
going to—you’re not going to——” 

His voice choked him, and he shuddered; 
for it was more than a face that he saw 
above the leveled rifle-barrel. It was his 
own hideous deed become visible. It sick- 
ened him strangely. In a panic he turned 
and fled eastward into the wilderness. 

He ran until sharp twinges of pain in his 
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chest forced him to slacken his pace. His 
feet were cut and bruised with the stony 
trail, and ever and anon he looked behind 
him with a spasmodic jerk of the head, lest 
something swift and pitiless should creep 
upon him through the silence of the dawn. 

Hour by hour as he proceeded, now walk- 
ing, now running, the character of the wil- 
derness changed about him. Vegetation 
became scarcer and scarcer. Here and 
there a few stunted trees clung with sprawl- 
ing, snake-like roots to the sickly soil of the 
hillsides—gnarled, sinister dwarfs, strug- 
gling bitterly to the end. On the northern 
slopes the sallow bunch grass thrust its 
points into the air, its naked roots feeling 
about for food amid the clay and shale. 
Squat weed-growths struggled from the 
crevices of the rocks and fought the sordid 
battle. 

Little by little the full consciousness of 
his wounded feet and the blistering sun 
upon his back crept upon Fallon, and the 
panic passed. 

He halted, drew himself to his full height, 
and looked about him. His pursuer was 
not to be seen. But everywhere about him 
grotesque rock shapes, hewn into the sem- 
blance of intelligence by the storms of ages, 
turned their ashen, featureless counte- 
nances upon him and leered and scowled 
and grinned! ; 

And there in the broad glare of noon, a 
burning sense of shame and degradation 
came upon Fallon. As though he had been 
startled by the sudden unmasking of a 
thousand eyes, he crouched to hide his 
nakedness. 

Catching sight of a scant blue shadow 
that fell from an overshelving rock, he crept 
into its meager protection. And now the 
ego of this man, used to mastery, revolted. 
Shaken with sudden anger, he clenched his 
fists and ground his teeth. He had killed 
and he had meant to kill! And he was glad! 
Glad! Had not the Dane deserved it? 
Why did he cross Fallon’s path like a sneak- 
ing thief? Couldn’t he see how things 
stood? It was good enough for him—the 
low-down tow-headed sneak with his mut- 
ton face! 

At that moment Fallon felt that he could 
face a thousand rifles. But slowly grew up 
in his brain the picture of the tall, patient 
Dane—the kind, the trusting Dane—wait- 
ing bravely for the treacherous blow with 
the tin cup on his head. 
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Somehow he felt a lump in his throat at 
the thought of the tin cup. How often had 
they drunk out of it together—water, coffee, 
whisky—most everything that was wet 
their parched mouths had shared from it 
together. 

Suddenly, as he was brooding, there came 
the guttural snarl, the spat—ping—ing of a 
rifle ball, followed instantaneously by the 
boom and drawing echo of a distant gun. 
The powdered stone at his feet leaped up 
in spray and struck him in the face. He 
glanced in the direction of the sound, and 
saw a splotch of gray smoke drifting across 
the face of a cliff at least four hundred yards 
away. Instinctively, though vaguely, he 
admired the skill of the long-range shot. 
Then the panic of the morning seized him 
again. None fears a weapon so much as he 
who is the master of it. He leaped to his 
feet and fled at the top of his speed down a 
dry gulch guttered with the floods of an- 
cient, long-forgotten rains. The sun was 
half way down the sky when Fallon stopped 
and stared about him again. His feet were 
bleeding, his back burned in the blistering 
light; and he was thirsty. Taunting, fever- 
ish visions of an overflowing tin cup flashed 
through his brain, bringing with them a 
vague sense of sorrow half remembered. 

He searched the waste about him for a 
spot of green that should proclaim a spring. 
Gray cliffs, ashen slopes, mocked him. 
The idea of thirst filled his brain. He was 
no longer conscious of the blistering pains 
at his back, the throbbing of his lacerated 
feet. He proceeded at a halting trot, ex- 
pectantly scanning the waste about him for 
a spring, and ever and anon stopped, 
straining his ear-drums in the desert silence 
for the faint tinkle of a stream. 

The sun sweltered down the sky, and a 
lengthening blue strip of shade went before 
the man. The far summit of a peak took 
flame and scintillated with the dropping 
sun. Then, suddenly, a shadow like a vast 
cerecloth fell upon the dead land. And it 
was evening. 

Fallon pushed on into the twilight of the 
waste. Suddenly he saw, far up against a 
gray slope, a green splotch of vegetation. 
It was like a shout in a silence. 

He stopped and stared, doubting his 
eyes. Through the hush he heard the thin 
tinkle of falling waters. There was a steep 
declivity to be climbed. He made for it 
with a cry of joy. 


THE TALL, PATIENT DANE—THE KIND, THE TRUSTING DANE—WAITING BRAVELY 
FOR THE TREACHEROUS BLOW WITH THE TIN CUP ON HIS HEAD 
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He had scrambled half way up the rub- 
ble-strewn slope when the report of a rifle 
boomed down the gulch and set the echoes 
leaping in the hills. He felt the wind of the 
ball, and the smitten surface of the slope 
a foot above his head spewed pebbles over 
him. 

Fallon forgot the water. He relaxed his 
grip on the rocks and rolling over and over 
to the base of the slope, fled eastward 
among the grotesque hills grown ghostly 
with the deepening gloom. 

It seemed more than a man—this noise- 
less, tireless, pitiless, invisible thing that 
hunted him through the wilderness. He 
thought of his pursuer vaguely, as one 
might think of Fate—Fate with the bolt of 
death in its hand to deliver or withhold. 
One may thirst and live. But to die—to be 
like Jensen—/o be like Jensen! 

Into the east fled Fallon, unconscious of 
fatigue and thirst. To him, his flight 
seemed rather a dream of speed than a 
running. 

At length, stumbling over a heap of 
stones, he fell headlong, sprawling in the 
pebbles. Sitting up unsteadily, he was 
aware for the first time that the night had 
fallen; and a new terror seized him. The 
darkness was filled with Jensens, standing 
tall and quiet—oh, so quiet !—with tin cups 
on their heads. He closed his eves, and 
still the things were there—tall, patient 
things that stood so quiet, so unendurably 
quiet. 

He flung himself upon his face and 
pressed his naked arms about his head to 
shut them out. He swooned into the sleep 
of fatigue. Huge tin cups, overflowing with 
cool waters and borne upon the heads of 
tall, funereal figures, passed before him in 
endless procession. 

He awakened, choking and burning with 
thirst. 

The spring! 

He would go back to the spring! He 
would dare all the rifles and all the ghosts in 
the world to keep him from it! Getting un- 
steadily to his feet, he started. He went on 
stumbling through the black defiles, his 
wheezing breath filling the darkness with 
sibilant echoes. Where was the spring? 
Which way had he come? 

He cast his fevered eyes upward and 
searched for a landmark outlined against 
the sky. It was all strange. 

After age-long hours of wandering he 
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gave up, and hurled sobbing, childish 
curses at the stars. Then he curled up 
under a boulder and swooned into a dream- 
haunted world, peopled with tall cup- 
bearing figures, unendurably quiet. 

A dull roar grew up in the dream world 
and shattered it. The night lifted like a 
smoke. 

Fallon sat up and stared about him. A 
red blur clung about the eastern summits 
and the air was chill. From a niche in a 
cliff to westward a blue splotch of smoke 
floated upward in the quiet air. Fallon 
stared at it, searching about in his dazed 
brain for its meaning. As he stared, a blue 
spurt of smoke issued from the niche, fol- 
lowed by a roar and the r-r-r-r-spat—ping 
of a rifle-ball that whisked past him in a 
puff of wind. It was a voice of command 
to be obeyed. 

He scrambled to his feet and limped 
eastward into the June dawn—a dawn 
without a bird note—a June without a 
sprig of green. 

He proceeded with a listless, dragging 
step. It seemed to him that he had been 
fleeing an age. It was no longer panic fear 
that drove him; some irresistible power 
pushed him from behind. Into the east— 
into the east; it was a fixed idea. 

In the burning afternoon, weakened with 
the choke of thirst and the gnawing of hun- 
ger, he lay down under a cliff that cast no 
shade. He was discouraged. It all seemed 
a hideous nightmare. He would lie very 
still and perhaps he would waken in camp 
with Jensen and Little Jean snoring peace- 
fully and the pack mules snorting and paw- 
ing out in the darkness. He would lie very 
still and perhaps it would all pass away. 

A voice from the cliff above startled him 
from the dizzy swoon of exhaustion. 

“Well?” 

He lifted his fevered eyes and stared up- 
ward. He saw a face leering down upon 
him. It was the face of Little Jean. 

“ How you like it?” said the face. 

“Jean, Jean!” gasped Fallon. “^i I 
had enough? You know I’m sorry, and 
Pll do anything you say but this. It ain't 
the day that hurts most; its the night. 
Jean, for God’s sake, don’t make me go 
through with it again!” 

“Bellyache over facts, eh, Mike?” said 
the leering face. “It’s a fact, ain't it? 
Sort of brutal; but it’s a fact, ain't it? 
Here, Mike, a bit thirsty, ain’t you?” 
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AS HE PROCEEDED, HE BREATHED HUMBLE, FERVENT PRAYERS INTO 


THE SILENCE OF THE DAWN 


A tin cup tumbled down the cliff and fell 
within arm-reach of Fallon. He grasped 
at it greedily, put it to his lips, then dropped 
it and groaned, hiding his face in his arms. 

“Oh, it’s empty all right!” jeered the voice 
above. “It’s empty! Jensen spilled it, you 
know. Last drop of drink in all the world 
—and Jensen went and spilled it!” 

Fallon got up groaning and stumbled 
east. Somewhere thousands and thousands 
of miles to the east there was a river—a 
very vague, dream-like river—rolling down 
thousands of millions of tin cups of water 
to the sea. Henceforth the force that im- 
pelled him was not in the rear; it was ahead 
of him, somewhere in the east, pulling him 
like a loadstone. 

As he went, he heard dimly a jeering, 
pitiless voice from behind that followed him 
with a song no longer rollicking, but savage 
as a battle cry: 

““ As I went on my way 
I met three riders fair; 
One was tall and one was short 
And one had yellow hair. 
With a tra la lay, and a tra la lo, 
Blue eyes and yellow hair. 
Three riders very fair—” 


Vaguely, vaguely, Fallon remembered 
that he had sung it—ages ago, perhaps. 
But now there was no past; there was only a 
vast, untraversable future, and beyond that 
somewhere, somehow, an alluring heaven 
of waters. 


Days passed, and Little Jean followed 
the trail of Fallon. He found no further 
occasion to urge the other’s flight with a 
shot. He marveled at the killing pace set 
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by the refugee. And little by little a sense 
of sorrow grew up in him. The fierce fires 
of his Gallic temperament had burned 
themselves out, and he could feel the chill 
of regret creeping into his soul. 

His nights were filled with dreams of a 
naked man, crouched in his own shadow, 
with a pleading, agonized face turned up- 
ward from a sun-burned gulch. Often 
through his restless sleep he heard the cry: 
“Jean, Jean, ain’t I had enough ?” 

And one morning he awakened with a 
heartache such as he had never felt before. 
He found that he could not eat; somehow 
the grub stuck in his throat. The day be- 
fore he had lost the trail, and until nightfall 
he had sought vainly for it. With hand at 
brow he stared into the dawn-lit waste, but 
saw no Fallon. A great flood of pity 
rushed into his soul and drowned the last 
smoldering embers of his rage. 

It was enough! He would find Fallon 
that day and make it all up to him. For 
after all, a man is only a man. Had not 
this man stood naked under a burning sky, 
crying to his God? And who was Jean 
Deroin that he should judge and punish ? 

Where was Fallon? He would find Fal- 
lon! He would put his arms about the neck 
of Fallon and together they would beg for- 
giveness of God! 

The mercurial temperament of his an- 
cestors now changed about and pitied more 
than it had hated before. 

Up and down, round and round, in and 
out among the sun-baked gulches trotted 
Little Jean like a frustrated bloodhound 
nosing for the trail. 

“Fallon! Fallon! Fallon !” 
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Under the Llazing sun, into the sultry si- 
lence, he hurled the poignant, searching 


cry. 

“Fallon! Fallon! Fallon!” 

The ashen hills took up the shout and 
sent a hundred melancholy voices crying 
through the wilderness for Fallon. 

The darkness fell, scarcely observed; the 
night grew old and waned; and in the dawn 
Jean found himself upon a desolate plain, 
strewn with volcanic rubble and sur- 
rounded by the grotesque hills. He was 
thinking of the bitter words he hurled at 
Fallon from the cliff, and a lumpy, choky 
feeling came into his throat. As he pro- 
ceeded, he breathed humble, fervent prayers 
into the silence of the dawn. 


One by one old camp-fire scenes came 
back, and he could hear, as from a great 
distance, the ghostly voice of Fallon grow- 
ing up through the booming of the Chey- 
enne’s flood: “A woman’s eyes just as the 
sun goes down; but it’s a long and costly 
jag you get—long and costly. And then 
there’s the bitter taste, you know—the 
bitter taste.” 

Ah, God, the bitter taste 

The trail! 

Jean stared hard upon the ground. 

The character of the surface had changed. 
In the soft powder of disintegrated stone he 
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saw a blurred trail, such as a wounded bear 
might make, dragging its hips in the dust. 

Proceeding at a jog trot, he followed it. 
It led directly eastward. 

Suddenly Jean stopped again. There 
before him in the stone dust were the marks 
of human hands, and close behind them 
the prints of huddled feet. 

At a glance he read the hieroglyphic tale 
of bitterness—the story of a pitiful struggle 
against irresistible odds. It sickened him. 

With a wild hope that he might yet te in 
time, he ran down the trail and up the dry 
gulch crying: “Fallon! Fallon! Fallon!” 

At length the echoes died, and still the 
hills were filled with clamor—a weird, dis- 
cordant clamor. Up a forking gulch ahead 
of him a cloud of crows lifted lazily in the 
sun-scorched air, and soared and wheeled 
about with a dull flapping of wings. 

With a sinking heart Little Jean ran to 
the spot from whence the crows had risen. 

Breathlessly, with wide, horror-stricken 
eyes he looked upon a thing that stared 
with eyeless sockets at the sun. 

Shivering, he fled from the place. And 
as he ran, Little Jean heard not the pound- 
ing of his heart, nor the clattering of his feet. 

In all the hollow spaces of the world 
there was no sound for him but the cawing, 
chattering, flapping of the crows—the fu- 
nereal, insistent utterance of the brutal fact. 


LAW-GIVER 


THE LEGISLATIVE BLACKSMITH OF OREGON AND THE 
TOOLS HE HAS FASHIONED FOR DEMOCRACY 


BY LINCOLN STEFFENS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SHAME OF THE CITIES*’ AND ‘THE STRUGGLE POR SELF-GOVERNMENT ~ 


WAR AaaJREGON has funda- 
WAT as more funda 
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ae mental legislation than 

I&i any other state in the 

j) N Union excepting only Ok- 
ZN lahoma, and Oklahoma is 

pe aR new. Oregon is not new; 

it is and it long has been 

corrupt, yet it has enacted laws which en- 
able its people to govern themselves when 
they want to. How did this happen? 


How did this state of graft get all her 
tools for democracy? And, since it has 
them, why don’t her people use them 
more? The answer to these questions 
lies buried deep in the character and in the 
story of W. S. U’Ren (accent the last 
syllable), the lawgiver. 

They call this man the Father of the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum in Oregon, but that 
itle isn’t big enough. U’Ren has fathered 


W. S. U'REN 
“ The leader of the people of Oregon” 


other Oregon laws, and his own state isn’t 
the limit of his influence. The Dakotas 
have some similar legislation. Meeting on 
a Western train one day a politician who 
seemed to know all about things there, I in- 
quired into the origin of the Dakota laws. 

“'There’s a fellow over in Oregon,” he 
answered —‘‘ funny name—he tipped us 
off and steered us; sent drafts of bills and 
pamphlets containing arguments. I can’t 
recall his name.” 

“U’Ren?” 

“That’s it; that’s the man.” 

They are getting good laws in the State of 
Washington, also. I asked in Seattle where 
they came from. Very few knew, but those 
that did said: “U’Ren of Oregon.” 

The first time I heard this name was in 
Rhode Island. Ex-Governor Garvin, the 
advocate of democratic legislation for that 
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law-bound state, knew about U’Ren. 
After that I used to come upon his influ- 
ence in many states and cities where men 
were tinkering with the sacred constitu- 
tional machinery that won’t let democracy 
go. But my last encounter with the mys- 
terious ubiquity of this singular man’s influ- 
ence was amusing. Spreckels, Heney and 
the other fighters for San Francisco thought 
of going to the people on a certain proposi- 
tion and, seeing thus the uses of the refer- 
endum, wanted it. I suggested writing to 
U’Ren. They never had heard of him, but 
they wrote, and he came. And he heard 
them out on their need of the referendum. 
“But I think,” said U’Ren, “that you 
have it in your city charter.” Everybody 
looked incredulous. “Where is the book ?” 
U’Ren asked. “I think I can find it. I 
certainly had some correspondence with the 
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makers of that charter; I think I drafted a 
section—yes, here it is. [He read it to him- 
self.) It isn’t mine—not very clear—but 
[handing back the book}—good enough for 
your purpose, you see.” 


William Simon U’Ren, the lawgiver, was 
born Jan. 10, 1859, at Lancaster, Wiscon- 
sin. His father is a blacksmith, and his 
father’s seven brothers were blacksmiths; 
their father was a blacksmith, and their 
father’s father, and his father, and his 
As far as the family can trace from Corn- 
wall, England, back into Holland,-they see 
an unbroken line of blacksmiths. And 
preachers. Five of U’Ren’s seven uncles 
preached, and, among their ancestors, other 
blacksmiths preached. And William U’Ren 
himself is both a blacksmith and a preacher 
in a way; in a very essential way. 

*“ Blacksmithing is my trade,” he says. 
* And it has always given color to my view 
of things. For example, when I was very 
young, I saw some of the evils in the condi- 
tions of life, and I wanted to fix them. I 
couldn’t. There were no tools. We had 
tools to do almost anything with in the shop, 
beautiful tools, wonderful. And so in other 
trades, arts and professions; in everything 
but government. In government, the com- 
mon trade of all men and the basis of all 
social life, men worked still with old tools, 
with old laws, with constitutions and char- 
ters which hindered more than they helped. 
Men suffered from this. There were law- 
yers enough; many of our ablest men were 
lawyers. Why didn’t some of them invent 
legislative implements to help the people 
govern themselves? Why had we no tool- 
makers for democracy ?” 

U’Ren is a very quiet man. 
would strike one asa blacksmith. He never 
would strike one atall. Slight of figure, si- 
lent in motion, he speaks softly, evenly and 
little. This was a long speech for him, and, 
pausing at the end of it, he smiled seriously. 

“ You see,” he said, “I saw it all in terms 
of the mechanic.” 

But he feels it all in the terms of religion. 
His mother, also Cornish, also of the class 
that labors hard, was also religious; a 
Methodist. She taught her children from 
the Bible. Jehovah, Moses and Jesus were 

- the ideals of this humble family, and, for 
some reason, Moses caught the imagination 
of her oldest boy, William. He always 
wanted.to hear about Moses, the lawgiver; 


He never 
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when he could read for himself, Exodus and 
Numbers were the books he loved best. 
And just as some boys want to be Napoleon, 
so young U’Ren dreamed that when he grew 
up he would be like Moses, the giver of laws 
that should lead the people out of Darkness 
into the land of Promise. But, of course, 
the Biblical hero-worship, taught him first 
by that pious woman, his good mother, 
made it a religious influence, as it still is, for 
when U’Ren, the blacksmith, is fashioning 
his legislative tools he works not alone with 
the affection of the true mechanic, but with 
the devotion of a faith that his laws will in- 
deed deliver the people from bondage. 

All his life William U’Ren had heard of 
liberty. His father’s father lived in Corn- 
wall on land leased for ninety-nine years; his 
mother’s father on land leased for “three 
lives.” That’s why his father immigrated 
at seventeen and his mother at ten to the 


~ “land of the free.” - And one of William’s 


first recollections of ‘‘American liberty ” is 
of our war against slavery. His mother told 
stories of “poor little black children sold 
away from their mothers,” and his father 
pointed out the power of the“ slave interest.” 
He realized the Power of Evil, that father did. 

A strong, independent spirit, he wanted 
to work for himself. He was an expert 
mechanic. The son tells how once when 
they got a job together, he boasted of his 
father’s skill, and the next time a piece of 
work came along calling for a master work- 
man, the elder U’Ren was put to it. He did 
it to a turn “in one heat.” So he was in 
demand as “a hand,” but he had a head and 
he “hated a boss.” He wouldn’t stick to 
a good job, no matter how good it was. He 
must “move on,” seeking liberty—freedom 
to do his own work in his own way. He 
couldn’t. The best pay for a blacksmith 
was in big organizations like the copper 
mines of Lake Superior. He tried farming. 
He led his family west, from Wisconsin to 
Nebraska; over into Colorado; back to Wis- 
consin; down again to Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. It was no use. Father and sons, 
they: all worked as only border farmers 
work; they couldn’t earn enough ahead to 
buy their liberty; or, if they got a start, some- 
thing set them back. 

U’Ren visualized one tragic day out of 
this life for me. His father had taken up a 
homestead in Nebraska, and they had made 
a farm of it. William remembers halting, 
on his way to town one morning, on the hill 
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to look back over the rich, yellow level of 
their crops spread out under the sun. When 
he came back that afternoon, he stopped 
stunned on that same hill-top. The sun 
still shone, but the homestead, the whole 
country, was bare and brown. The boy 
understood then what one of the plagues of 
Egypt was. The grasshoppers had passed, 
a cyclone of them, and in four hours the 
U’Rens were ruined. 

“I was brought up in that fear of the 
poor,” U’Ren says, “the terrible fear of 
poverty.” But not in hate, at least not in 
the hatred of men. “Things make men do 
bad things,”’ he says. He does not believe 
in bad men and good men, and, as we shall 
see, he deals placidly with both kinds. 
“Conditions are to blame for all evil,” he 
pleads patiently, “conditions that can be 
changed.” His father, who pointed out con- - 
ditions to him, taught him also to fight. But 
he was to fight for justice, not for hate. 

Since the family moved about so much, 
Williaa seemed always to be “the new boy ” 
at school. The others picked on him. He 
was a still child, quick-tempered, but not 
aggressive. And the first time he was 
tempted to fight, when he was seven years 
old, he took his mother’s counsel that only 


“Dogs delight to bark and bite; 
It is their nature to.” 


William didn’t fight. But when, not long 
after that, at Nevadaville, Colorado, Davie 
Radcliff called Willie U’Ren a liar, Willie 
consulted his father. The father reflected 
a moment, then said in a way the boy never 
forgot: 

“ Never hunt a fight, boy, but never run 
from one; never suffer wrong or injustice.” 

The next day Willie U’Ren hunted the 
fight he had avoided. He found Davie; 
Davie didn’t care to fight .then. But 
another boy accommodated Willie. John- 
nie Badger, the fighter of the school, licked 
Willie that day; and the next; and the next. 
Willie came back for his daily licking till his 
father happened to hear of it. 

“What’s the matter, William?” he asked. 
“Can’t you lick that boy ?” 

“Not yet,” said William, “but I will 
some day.” 

The father took his boy in hand, taught 
him how to use his fists and—Willie went to 
school and licked Johnnie Badger. “And 
then,” U’Ren says, “we became good 
friends.” 
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A salient trait of U’Ren, the man, is his 
perfect self-possession. His father devel- 
oped that in him. One day William was 
sent to a neighbor’s for a set of double trees 
for a wagon. Ie hitched a trace to it and, 
letting his horse drag it home, lost one of 
the clevis pins. His father rebuked him 
sharply, and William flew into one of his 
violent but infrequent passions. His father 
was silent. He didn’t want to break the 
boy’s spirit; he waited till William “felt 
bad.” They were haying together then, and 
at one of the pauses to rest the father talked 
quietly about self-control. One must learn to 
govern one’s self, he said, and he concluded: 
“Tf you don’t, William, you might kill.” 

No one who meets W. S. U’Ren now 
could believe that he ever had a temper. It 
took time, but the character-building done 
for the boy both by his parents and by 
himself was good work well done. And his 
mental development was still more inter- 
esting. Though his father’s discontent kept 
the conditions of their life critically before 
him, there was no understanding of causes. 
The family read “Greeley’s paper,” and 
both father and son followed politics. But 
the first definite sense of the economic prob- 
lems underlying politics came to William 
himself when he was hardly thirteen. The 
farmers in the Nebraska district where his 


father had his homestead, needing a school, - 


met to devise ways of making the absentee 
land-owners pay for it. 

“It seemed to me, as a boy,” U’Ren says 
now, “that something was wrong in this. 
If it was right for those non-voting land- 
holders to own the land, it was wrong to tax 
them for the school they did not use. Or, 
if it was right to tax them, it was wrong for 
them to hold the land they did not use. I 
puzzled and puzzled over this, but I could 
not put my finger on the injustice I felt 
lurking somewhere.” 

He never spoke of this. He was a soli- 
tary soul, as his sports show. He didn’t 
dance, nor even play much. He liked to 
huntand think,to work and think, toread and 
—dream. While he learned his trade, and 
learned to love it, and while he worked the 
farm and took pride in his straight rows of 
corn, his ambition ran off to politics. But 
not to the game. Congress was his goal. 
That was where the law-givers gathered. 
To fit himself to make laws, he must study 
law and, in Denver, he entered an office as a 
student, but not with the idea of making law 
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his career. One of the firm, Merrick A. 
Rogers, encouraged U’Ren there. “ Money- 
getting isn’t a very high object, not for a 
life,” he used to say. And despite his terror 
of poverty, U’Ren has always regarded the 
practice of his profession as a secondary 
consideration. He is a legislator. 

Politics comes first with U’Ren. He 
makes his living with his left hand; his right 
isforthe state. And that such citizenship can 
be effective is demonstrated by this remark- 
able fact: The Father of the Initiative and 
Referendum, the first legislator, of Oregon, 
has held office but once in his career. He 

‘has done what he has done as a citizen in 
politics. 

His first experience of the game was in 
Denver when he was a law student. The 
presidential campaign of 1880 was on and 
U’Ren had just come of age. The Repub- 
lican party needed the help of all good men 
and true, and first-voters were invited to 
work. U’Ren volunteered. He offered his 
services with the enthusiasm of youth and 
the fervor of that secret inspiration of Moses. 
And the leaders welcomed the boy. They 
put him to work. They directed him to 
aid in colonizing voters in a doubtful ward! 

U’Ren was stunned. He did not know 
such things were done. He was horrified, 
but fascinated. He said nothing; he didn’t 
do the work, but he hung about watching it 
done. The dreamer was allowed to see the 
inside. There were anti-Chinese riots in the 
town. Themob marched through the streets 
crying “the Chinese must go” and threaten- 
ing to kill them. U’Ren became excited. 
Here was oppression of the weak. At his 
request, he was appointed a deputy to “ pro- 
tect the poor Chinamen,” and he served in 
all earnestness till an insider explained to 
him that the mob was organized and the 
riots were faked—to get the good citizens 
out to the polls to vote for “Jaw and order 
and the Republican Party.” 

The elders forget how young people feel 
when they first discover that the world isn’t 
what schools and grown-ups have taught 
them. It would be better to teach the 
truth; then the new citizens would be pre- 
pared for the fray. As it is, the sudden 
shock carries away not only the “illusions,” 
but more often the character of youth. Not 
so with U’Ren, however. His dream of 
Congress vanished, but his hope of invent- 
ing laws to make such evils less easy and 
profitable,—that staved. Indeed, this was 
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the time when the dominant idea of his life 
took its first definite form. 

“ As I watched this fraud, and saw that it 
was the means by which the other evils were 
maintained, I felt clearly that a modicum 
of the thought and ingenuity which had 
been devoted to machinery, if given to gov- 
ernment, would make this a pleasant world 
to live in. That men were all right at bot- 
tom, I was convinced, for I noticed that we 
young men were honest and capable of 
some unselfish service. It was the older 
men that were ‘bad.’ ” ; 

Sickness befell U’Ren, a long, lingering, 
weakening illness that took all the gimp out 
of him. He was admitted to the bar, and 
practiced long enough to see the trickery and 
the injustice of the law. He edited a news- 
paper at Tin Cup, a mining town, but he 
saw that that business had its frauds, too, 
and that the editor is no freer than his 
father, the blacksmith, was. So he quit, 
and began just śuch a wandering life as his 
father had led. In pursuit of liberty and 
health, he moved about from Denver to 
Iowa, back to Colorado, on to California, ` 
the Hawaiian Islands, and Oregen, and back, 
getting better and worse till 1889-90, when 
something happened; something for which 
these wander-vears and his whole life and 
his father’s had prepared him. 

He read “ Progress and Poverty.” It is 
wonderful how many of the men who are 
working for political reform, got their in- 
spiration from Henry George. “I am for 
men,” George said, and he made men. No 
matter what the world may decide to do 
about his single tax, some day it will have to 
acknowledge that Henry George brought 
into the service of man more men of more 
different kinds than any other man of his 
day. U’Ren is not an orthodox single-taxer 
to-day; U’Ren cannot be classified eco- 
nomically at all; he thinks for himself. He 
read other books then; he reads other books 
now. Open-minded in the period when, 
as he says, “the hard conditions and selfish 


interests of life are ossifying most men,” he 


never has been able to close up his mind. He 
is wide open to any truth from any source. 

The way he was started on his career as a 
legislator shows this. One day toward the 
end of his wander-vears, as he was changing 
from the train to the boat on the Oakland 
(California) mole, somebody thrust into his 
hand a leaflet on the “initiative.” There 
was nothing about the “referendum,” and 
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U’Ren had never heard of either. But he 
had noticed that all the political evils of all 
the cities and states, where he had idly 
watched men defeat themselves, culminated . 
in the betrayal of the people by their repre- 
sentatives. And this leaflet showed how 
the people themselves, outside of and over 
the heads of their elected representatives, 
might initiate and pass laws. Here was a 
tool for democracy; here was a means to 
achieve the reforms Henry George indi- 
cated. U’Ren determined then and there 
to hammer this leaflet into a bill and pass it 
—somewhere. 

U’Ren didn’t care where. The need of 
it was universal in the United States. He 
thought how useful it would be in Denver, 
in Iowa, in Wisconsin; it was needed right 
there in California. But he happened to be 
going to Oregon and—that’s how U’Ren 
came to be the law-giver “of Oregon.” 

The initiative—as a tool, remember; as a 
means to an end; as a first political step 
toward changing our economic conditions, 
—this idea gave purpose to his life. His 
‘health improved. He went to Portland 
and, mousing, around for books and men, 
came upon ENV. Bingham. 

“Ed. Bingham,” U’Ren says, “was a 
law-maker. He had the most wonderful 
constructive talent for law-building that I 
ever encountered.” 

Bingham was working with an Austra- 
lian Ballot League. He was secretary, and 
he taught U’Ren to be secretary of things. 
“ Never be president,” he said. “Never be 
conspicuous. Get a president and a com- 
mittee; and let them go to the front. The 
worker must work behind them out of sight. 
Be secretary.” 

U’Ren has always been secretary, clerical, 
impersonal, but busy, like Bingham. He 
has given credit for all his work to other 
men. The first time I met him, he talked 
of leagues and committees of leading citi- 
zens—bankers, railroad men, corporation 
attorneys, corrupt politicians—whom he 
named. But I noticed that while the 
members of U’Ren’s several committees 
knew something about their own work, they 
seldom knew anything about that of the 
other committees of which U’Ren was sec- 
retary; and when it came to precise in- 
formation, they all would say, “ You must 
sce our secretary, a Mr. U’Ren, for that. 
A Mr. U’Ren is the one man in Oregon 
who knows all about this legislation.” 
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Well, Bingham had drawn the Australian 
ballot law for his League, and he talked it 
over, section by section, with U’Ren, who 
thus got from an expert his first lesson in 
law-building. The next thing was to pass 
it. U’Ren asked why they didn’t get the 
platform committee of the Republican Con- 
vention to endorse the bill. Bingham 
laughed and so did a senator who was pres- 
ent, but the dreamer “ rushed in where angels 
fear to tread.” You will hear to-day in Ore- 
gon that U’Ren is “the smoothest lobbyist ”’ 
in the state, and he is. He is calm, con- 
ciliating, persistent; and he fits his argument 
tohisman. He talked politics to that plat- 
form committee; he gave, not his reasons for 
wanting the Australian ballot, but argu- 
ments which appealed to these party poli- 
ticians. And they listened. Then Bing- 
ham appeared. Unlike U’Ren, Bingham 
was aggressive. He came into the commit- 
tee room with fire in his eye, bulldozing, 
begging, reasoning and threatening. They 
could put off U’Ren; Bingham hung on like 
a bulldog, and in the end, they got his bill en- 
dorsed by the Republicans. Then they went 
to the Democratic Convention and there also 
they won. And the legislature, thus pledged, 
adopted Bingham’s Austyalian ballot. 

Started thus first in the public service, 
U’Ren had still to make his living. About 
that time he fell in with an interesting group 
of people, the Luellings of Milwaukee 
(Oregon), orchardists and nurserymen. 
Seth developed the well-known cherries, 
“Bing” and the “Black Republican,” 
which latter the South renamed the “ Luel- 
ling.” Seth and his wife, and Alfred Luel- 
ling, were live-minded people, and they 
gathered about them other active brains. 
They thought, and they read; they had lec- 
tures and. they recited from the English 
poets. Lacking orthodox teachers, they 
guided themselves through studies ranging 
from economics to spiritualism. Unafraid 
of any new idea, they gave a welcome and a 
hearing to any apostle of any ism. U’Ren 


“was well received among them. He was 


taken into partnership in the business. 
When that failed in the panic of 1893, there 
was a quarrel and bitter feelings which en- 
dure to this day, but U’Ren says that his 
health, his heart and his mind all were better 
for this life among these people. 

It was here that he heard first of the refer- 
endum. They were all members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and Alfred Luelling 
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brought to a meeting one night J. W. Sulli- 
van’s book on Direct Legislation in Switzer- 
land. It contained the whole set of tools of 
which, hitherto, U’Ren had heard of but 
one, the initiative. This would enable the 
people to make laws; the referendum would 
enable them to stop legislation initiated by 
their legislators. U’Ren was enthusiastic; 
the whole Alliance was. With these tools, 
the people could really govern themselves. 
And that is what these peaple wanted; they 
were Populists. 7 

We of the East despised the “ Pops,” but 
their movement was to the reform move- 
ment of to-day what the “extreme” Aboli- 
tionists of New England were to the great 
movement that produced Lincoln and the 
Republican party. U’Ren became a Popu- 
list. But that party was to him—what the 
Republican party is to him now; what any 
party must be to any man who has in mind 
the good, not of an organization, but of a 
people: A means to an end, an instrument, 
a political tool. The “Pops” were sincere 
people who wanted to change things for the 
better. There was a use for them, and 
U’Ren, who saw it, joined them and soon 
was—secretary of the Populist State Com- 
mittee. 

And when, as secretary of the Populists, 
he had worked the initiative and referendum 
plank into their platform, he went forth as 
secretary of a Direct Legislation League 
to the conventions of the other parties. And 
he lobbied initiative and referendum planks 
into the platforms of all of them, excepting 
only the Prohibitionists, who, like the Social- 
ists, “ won’t play” with anybody else. Hav- 
ing the parties pledged, he set about making 
them keep their promises. He lighted a 
fire behind them. 

U’Ren went to the people. They were 
ready for him. The year was 1893. Dis- 
content was wide-spread. Agitation had 
taken the form of a demand that the legisla- 
ture to be elected in 1894 should call a con- 
stitutional convention to rectify all evils, 
and U’Ren was one of the many workers 
who went about pledging candidates. But 
he and the Luellings concentrated on the 
“I. & R.,” as they called the initiative and 
referendum. As secretary of the Direct 
Legislation League he got up a folder stat- 
ing simply the democratic principle under- 
lying the initiative and referendum and the 
results to be expected from it. Direct 
legislation was an acknowledgment of the 
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right of the people to govern themselves and 
a device to enable them to do so. The 
“I. & R.” would put it in the power of the 
voters to start or stop any: legislation, just 
like a boss. In other words, it would make 
the people boss; the legislators would have 
to represent the voters who elected them, 
not railroads and not any other “interest.” 
Nobody could object (openly) to this; at 
least, nobody would out there in that West- 
ern state where the failures of democracy 
were ascribed not, as in the East, to the 
people, but to the business and political 
interests that actually are to blame. 
Everybody worked. The women sewed 
the folders; two-thirds of the houses in Mil- 
waukee were thus engaged that winter 
(1893-4); they prepared 50,000 folders in 
English and 18,000 in German; and the 
alliances and labor unions saw that the 
voters got and read them. The effect was 
such that when the politicians pleaded 
ignorance of the initiative and referendum, 
U’Ren could answer: “The people knew 
about them.” And that was true. After 
the election, these same workers, men and 
women, circulated a petition which, with 
14,000 signatures, was presented to the 
legislature. ` i : 
Now that is as far as a reform movement 
usually goes. U’Ren went farther. Know- 
ing that the representatives elected by the 
people are organized in the legislature to 
represent somebody else, U’Ren went to 
Salem as a lobbyist, a lobbyist for the peo- 
ple, and he talked to every member of that 
legislature. He saw the chicanery, fraud 
and the politics of it all, but he wrung from a 
clear majority promises to keep their pledge. 
“ And we lost,” he told me quietly. “ We 


‘lost by one vote in the House and in the 


Senate also—by one vote.” 

“Fooled?” I asked. f 

“Fooled,” said U’Ren. “It, was done in 
the Senate by a wink,’a wink from Joe 
Simon” (president of the Senate and boss of 
Portland). 

“You understood. How did you feel?” 

“We were angry,” U’Ren answered. “I 
completely lost my self-control and I said 
and did things that were wrong. And 
when I saw my mistake, I remembered 
what my father used to say about self-con- 
trol, and I tied a string on my finger to re- 
mind me. That device of the children 
worked with me. I think I never after- 
wards completely lost my temper.” 
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The act which U’Ren calls his mistake 
was to go out from that legislature to punish 
the members who had broken their pledges; 
and that is what I can’t help believing must 
be done. But U’Ren is one of those very, 
very few men that believe, after these 2,000 
years, in the Christian spirit as a practical 
force. 

“Alfred Luelling first questioned the 
wisdom,” he says, “of punishing faithless 
legislators. We talked it over and I thought 
a lot about it. And I decided that he was 
right. After that, we never again punished 
men. Of course, we voted against a delin- 
quent, if the parties gave us a choice; but 
our policy was to publish, not a man’s de- 
linquencies, but his promises.” 

Coming from a practical politician, this 
is a most important tip for reformers. 
And U’Ren is a practical politician. He 
learned something from that legislature. 
Watching it as, when a boy, he watched 
Denver politics, open-eyed, he saw what he 
saw, and his mind, never taught to blink the 
facts, took in what his ears and eyes per- 
ceived. When he came home, he organ- 
ized his county, and he organized it well. 
The “dreamer” became the boss of his 
(Clackamas) county, but he was not a 
selfish boss. This was his chance to realize 
his young dream of Congress. The Popu- 
lists wanted him to go, but he knew now 
what Congress was, and “What could I 
have done against the combine that ran 
it?” he asked. “I could do nothing but 
protest at Washington,” he added. “In 
Oregon I could get the initiative and refer- 
endum through.” 

So he-.ran for the Assembly and was 
elected. This was in 18096. Bryan was 
running for President and Oregon was a 
Free Silver state. Even Republicans like 
Senator Mitchell were for silver; they were 
called “Silver Republicans” just as in the 
East we had “Gold Democrats.” The 
Populists elected thirteen Assemblymen, 
the Democrats three, the Republicans forty- 
four; in the Senate, the Populists had three 
votes, the Democrats three, the Republicans 
twenty-four. And this is important be- 
cause that legislature never was organized; 
it was the famous hold-up session, a scandal 
yet in Oregon. And U’Ren was one of the 
managers of that hold-up. Oh, he had 
learned a lot of politics. 

The demand for a constitutional conven- 
tion was waning. Leaders like U’Ren 
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realized that a convention might not be so 
amenable to public opinion as the legisla- 
ture, so he was for the initiative and referen- 
dum by legislative amendment. That 
would require the passage of the resolution 
through two legislatures in succession and 
then a vote by the people. This way looked 
long, but U’Ren, as a boy, had proven on 
Johnnie Badger that he was built to fight 
till he won. And he had a plan. He 
had seen in the last session how a delega- 
tion such as the “ Pops ” had now could be 
used to play politics with, and U’Ren 
had made up his mind to play politics—for 
the people. He began right after election. 

Oregon at the time was in that primitive 
stage of corruption where personalities still 
played a part and any cash briber had a 
chance for high office. The railroads ruled, 
but the dominant road, the Southern Pacific, 
was a foreign corporation. Its bosses 
might have gone to the U. S. Senate from 
Oregon if they had lived there, but they 
were elected by California, so Oregon was 
open to its own rich men. And many of 
them sought the “honor.” They paid out 
great sums trying to get it. The politicians 
told me that these bankers, editors and busi- 
ness men were “played for suckers” year 
after year; and any Oregonian will tell you 
with a laugh the names of the victims of 
this long-drawn-out comedy. 

U’Ren understood this. In 1897 Sena- 
tor Mitchell was to be re-elected; U’Ren 
had no doubt of that; and he called on him to 
trade “ Pop ” votes for his help on the initia- 
tive and referendum. Politician as he was, 
Mitchell talked favorably i in August, not at 
all i in November, and just before the session 

“went back on” the measure entirely. He 
told U’Ren why. 

“Tve got three ‘ Pop’ votes that nobody 
can get away,” he said. 

“Are you sure?” asked U’Ren, who 
could hardly believe that the Populists, so 
new and so enthusiastic, would surrender 
so soon to “the conditions that make men 
bad.” 

Mitchell was sure; he advised U’Ren not 
to introduce the bill. “My people won’t 
stand for it,” the Senator said. 

Mitchell had made one other shift of posi- 
tion. A Silver Republican all through the 
Oregon campaign (which ended in the June 
election), he came out after it for McKinley 
and gold. Some of his lieutenants left him, 
among them Jonathan Bourne, Jr., a man 
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we must know. He is now the junior U. S. 
Senator from Oregon. You have heard 
of. black sheep? Well, Jonathan Bourne 
was the black ram of a rich old New Eng- 
land family. After a wild time at Harvard 
University and a wilder time “about town,” 
he went West and had the wildest time of all. 
I think U’Ren will not charge him up to 
conditions; I’ve heard him say that Bourne 
was improved by age. He learned his game 
from Mitchell, who learned his from Quay in 
Pennsylvania, whence Mitchell came (after 
a change of name). And the lesson of the 
Quay school of politics was not to organize 
like Tainmany for the year around, but to 
“let her rip” till just before a campaign, 
then make a new “combine.” 

When Mitchell made his gold “com- 
bine,” Bourne made his new silver ‘‘com- 
bine” and—U’Ren joined Bourne. Mitch- 
ell didn’t have the three Pop votes. 
U’Ren found that his delegation was solid, 
and ready to trade. All they wanted was 
(1) the initiative and referendum, (2) a 
good registration law (Fd. Bingham’s), and 
(3) Pop judges and clerks of elections. 
Bourne wanted to be Speaker. He was 
willing to swing his delegation to the Pop 
bills in return for their votes for his speaker- 
ship. This settled the House; they looked 
to the Senate. The President, Joe Simon, 
was the man who beat the constitutional 
convention with a wink. No matter. 
U’Ren wasn’t punishing men. He called 
on Simon. He knew Simon wanted to go 
to the U. S. Senate. Simon didn’t say so. 
No. Simon’s conversation suggested that 
President Corbett of the First National 
Bank would make a good Senator, but the 

. politicians understood that Corbett was 
“only Simon’s rich sucker.” And so it 
turned out, for when, later, Simon did con- 
trol a legislature for Corbett, Simon, not 
Corbett, was elected to the U. S. Senate. 
But U’Ren wasn’t interested in senatorships. 
He believed that Simon would go intoa strong 
combine to beat Mitchell. And he wasright. 
Since the terms—U’Ren’s “fool” legisla- 
tion and Bourne’s Speakership—were satis- 
factory, Simon delivered the Senate. 

Does it begin to appear now how U’Ren 
got his good laws’in the bad state of Ore- 
gon? Do vou begin to understand why it 
was that “leading citizens” and “corrupt 
politicians,” the very men who are against 
reform elsewhere, “ passed all these reform 
measures ascribed to U’Ren”? Most of 
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these men didn’t know what they were do- 
ing, and they didn’t care. They wanted 
something for themselves; U’Ren wanted 
something for the people. On that basis, 
William U’Ren went into every political 
deal that he could get into. 

And that he was a factor to be reckoned 
with, he proved right away. Quick, quiet, 
industrious, he had his “combine” organ- 
ized before Mitchell woke up. The Simon- 
Bourne-Pop crowd captured the temporary 
organization of the House. This they did 
by a snap. They weren’t ready to elect a 
U. S. Senator, and since the election must 
be held, by law, on the second Tuesday 
after the permanent organization was 
effected, their play was to put off the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. U’Ren himself made 
that play. There was a contest over 
one seat in the House. U’Ren was on 
the committee and he controlled three of 
the five votes. He wouldn’t report. The 
minority, seeing the game, rushed hack and, 
reporting a row in the committee, caused a 
row in the House. Anda mad scene it was. 
The Mitchell men rose in a rage and, all on 
their feet, were crying “Fraud” and de- 
manding “Action.” When U’Ren ar- 
rived, his side, uninformed and without a 
leader, was in a state of confusion. They 
greeted him with a cheer and he took the 
floor. Quietly, with great courtesy and 
unexpected ability, he met the attack. 
Everybody else was excited. U’Ren alone 
was cool and, as man after man arose to ac- 
cuse him, he, with the papers they wanted 
in his pocket, answered with reason and 
with tact. And his  self-possession soon 
possessed the House. “It is wonderful,” 
a woman spectator exclaimed. “ When- 
ever that man speaks, you can feel a sense 
of quiet settle upon the whole House.” Lit- 
tle known in the state and known to the 
politicians as “the dreamer,” U’Ren’s 
debate that night made him a repu- 
tation, The recollection of everybody 
present was vivid ten years afterwards, 
when I inquired, but when I mentioned it 
to U’Ren, he smiled; he never fools himself. 

“Tt is easy to make a reputation as a par- 
liamentarian,” he said, “when you have the 
chairman on your side.” 

He won out; that is what he recalls. He 
beat permanent organization that Monday 
night and thus put off the senatorial vote 
for two weeks. And then followed, not 
two weeks, but a session, of bribery, drunk- 
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enness, hate and deadlock. Men were 
bought, sold and bought back again. Both 
sides used money, fiercely; and since there 
was no appropriation bill, the members got 
from the state no salary, no mileage, noth- 
ing; they had to have money. Well, they 
got it. Bourne set up a private house, some- 
what like the “House of Mirth” at Albany, 
N. Y., where he “kept” men on his side. 
Mitchell ran the price of votes up to thou- 
sands of dollars, and he and his lieutenant, 
Charlie Fulton (now senior U. S. Senator 
from Oregon), paid out the money in cash. 
The Pops caught them at it. 

Johnson Smith, assistant warden of the 
Penitentiary, then a Pop Assemblyman, 
proposed to go to Mitchell and take some of 
his money for evidence. 

“Go ahead,” said U’Ren. 
for your purpose in doing it.” 

So Smith got from Mitchell and Fulton 
$1,500 as for himself, and $250 as for the 
go-between. The next day, when the Mitch- 
ell men were trying to gather a quorum, 
Smith stood outside in the lobby. Rushing 
up to him, Fulton ordered him to his seat. 
Smith laughed. 

“Why! Aren't you going in?” said 
Fulton. And when Smith said he wasn’t, 
Fulton flew into a rage. ‘“ Didn’t you take 
our money and promise to go in?” 

“Yes,” said Smith, “I took your money. 
You were so damn fresh and free with it, I 
thought I’d take a piece. But it’s you that’s 
sold, not me.” ` 

There was more to this dialogue, bat the 
sequel will interest the people of the United 
States who want to know about their 
United States Senators. Governor Cham- 
berlain of Oregon made an affidavit for 
Heney to send to the President, deposing 
and swearing that when Smith was under 
consideration for appointment to the peni- 
tentiary, Fulton protested on the ground, 
not that Smith had taken Mitchell’s money, 
but that, having taken it, he had not stayed 
bought! Charles W. Fulton is fundamen- 
tally corrupt. 

“No,” says U'Ren. “That was in war 
time and we mustn't judge men in the heat 
of battle by the standards of cold blood.” 
But U’Ren is excusing the bribery of 1897; 
the Senator’s protest to Governor Chamber- 
lain was in 1903—in cold blood. But never 
mind Fulton. How about U’Ren? That 
deadlock, which he helped to manage, 
lasted to the end. Nothing was accom- 
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plished; no Senator was elected, no legisla- 
tion passed, and everybody concerned. was 
under suspicion. U’Ren himself had 
charges to answer. He was accused of 
taking money from Bourne, and calling 
together the Pop committee, he admitted 
that he had borrowed $80. He had to, he 
pleaded. He had opened a law office in 
Oregon City, but a “country lawver” in 
politics earns very little, and since there was 
no appropriation bill, he got no pay. He 
earned none, he admitted, and he abided by 
that. For when the next legislature voted 
full salaries and mileage to its predecessor, 
U’Ren and one other member, George 
Ogle, sent back their warrants. So he 
never did get any money for that time and, 
to exist, he had had to borrow from Bourne. 
But the $80 was a loan, not a bribe; he has 
long since paid it back and, since he sug- 
gested the whole deal, the money did not 
affect his conduct. His committee exoner- 
ated U’Ren, but the transaction hurt him, 
and so did some letters of his which, pub- 
lished later, showed how he traded with the 
powers of evil; as he did—and as he went on 
doing—deliberately, in cold blood, as 
George Ogle knows. 

George Ogle, farmer and Populist, is 
notoriously honest. He was U’Ren’s best 
friend, and when in the fall of 1898 Ogle’s 
mother died, he asked U’Ren to deliver the 
funeral address. The next day Ogle 
mounted his horse and rode back to town 
with U’Ren. It was a cold ride in the rain 
through slush, but they had a warm talk, 
those two. U’Ren had run for the Senate 
that summer against George C. Brownell, 
the Senator from Clackamas who, as chair- 
man on the committee on railroads, had 
represented for years the corrupt system of 
Oregon in the Senate. He beat U’Ren, 
who turned right around and made a deal 
with him. U’Ren promised to help elect 
Brownell to any office he might choose to 
run for next time, if the Senator would work 
in good faith for the initiative and referen- 
dum. Ogle knew this because he was one 
of the “Pops” U’Ren had asked to join in 
his bargain. And Ogle had been thinking 
it over ever since, and now, out there in the 
mud and sleet of that country road, he asked 
U’Ren—what the fight was to cost him, 
U’Ren. 

U’Ren understood, and he answered, 
“Tam going to get the initiative and referen- 
dum in Oregon,” he said, “if it costs me my 
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soul. Pll do nothing selfish, dishonest or 
dishonorable, but I'll trade off parties, 
offices, bills—anything for that.” 

Ogle objected. “Good things are not 
worth that price,” he said. 

They both were thinking of Brownell, of 
course, and U’Ren said he had to deal with 
the men in office. “We can’t choose our 
human instruments,” he argued, “and we 
can’t change political methods till we have 
passed some legal tools to do it with.” And 
he recalled a story Ogle had told him once 
of a cattleman who discharged a cowboy 
because he returned from a search for some 
cattle with an explanation of his failure to 
find them. “I want my cattle, not your 
excuses,” the cattleman said, and “that,” 
said U’Ren, “is what the people say to us.” 
It was the old question whether the end jus- 
tifies the means. 

They quarreled over it, those two good 
friends. It was a quiet quarrel and it is 
being made up now, but they parted then 
for many years, Ogle returning to his farm, 
U’Ren to the lobby at Salem. 

And U’Ren used the lobbyist’s means to 
get his end. He and Frank Williams 
watched their “friends” and made new 
ones. Brownell was true; also he was 
clever. He didn’t pretend to believe in 
the “crank” measure. “I’ve got to vote 
for it,” he would say to his “practical” 
colleagues. “My district is chock-full of 
‘Pops’ and I have to placate them. And 
what does the initiative and referendum 
amount to anyway? It’s got to go through 
two sessions. Pass it now and we can beat 
it next time.” But Brownell’s best service 
was in trading. Once, for example, Will- 
iams, one of Lincoln’s old secret-service 
men, learned that two Senators were quar- 
reling over an appropriation for a normal 
school. U’Ren arranged through Brownell 
to get appropriations for both. Two nor- 
mal schools for two “I. & R.” votes! And 
it was either at this session or the next that 
U’Ren and his friends connived at what he 
calls a “vicious gerrymander.” 

“We helped through measures we didn’t 
believe in,” U’Ren says in his plain way, 
“to get help for our measures from members 
who didn’t believe in them. That’s cor- 
ruption, yes; that’s a kind of corruption, 
but our measures were to make corruption 
impossible in the end.” 

The “I. & R.” passed in 1899, 44 to 8 in 
the House, 22 to 6 in the Senate. And 
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U’Ren went on working. The moment the 
session closed, the Direct Legislation 
League (W. S. U’Ren, secretary) set about 
making it impossible for Brownell’s friends 
to “beat it next time.” U’Ren instructed 
the voters. The propaganda was system- 
atic, thorough, complete, and the politicians 
knew it. And the politicians knew now 
that U’Ren’s word was good and his sup- 
port worth having. So in rg01, when the 
measure- came up for second passage, 
U’Ren, from the lobby and after -more 
dickering, saw it go through unanimously. 
And at the next general election (1902) the 
people approved it, 11 to 1. 

Thus it was then that the people of Ore- 
gon achieved actual sovereignty over their 
corrupted state,—by the methods of cor- 
ruption. What good has it done them? 
They have the power to change their con- 
stitution at will; to make laws and to veto 
acts of their legislature, but laws and ma- 
chinery are of no use to a people pnless 
there are leaders to apply them. The 
referendum which U’Ren found in the 
charter of San Francisco was a dead letter; 
Heney didn’t even know it was there. And 
Henev’s exposure of Oregon came two years 
after U’Ren had his “I. & R.” In brief, to 
repeat the question raised at the beginning 
of our story, Why don’t the people of Ore- 
gon use their power to change the system? 

The answer is, as before, “ W. S. U’Ren.” 
He knows the “I. & R.” is nothing but a 
tool; that it is worth while only as it can be 
used to change the “conditions that make 
men do bad things”; and he means to use it. 
Indeed he proposed, when he got it, to pro- 
ceed at once to economic reforms. But 
wiser heads counseled that, until the new 
instrument had been tempered by custom, 
it would be better to use the “I. & R.” only 
to get other new tools. So the Direct Legis- 
lation League gave way to a Direct Primary 
League, and W. S. U’Ren, secretary, drew 
a bill for the people to initiate that should 
enable them to make their own nominations 
for office and thus knock out the party 
machines. While this was doing, a rail- 
road planned a referendum to delay a state 
road which the Chamber of Commerce want- 
ed, and the Chamber, in alarm, threat- 
ened an initiative for a maximum rate bill. 
That settled the railroad, pleased the busi- 
ness men and showed them the use of the 
new tool, And when, in July, 1903, a cir- 
cuit court declared the “T. & R.” unconsti- 
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tutional, there was backing for the tool. 
U’Ren was able to get Senator Mitchell, 
Brownell and eight other political and in- 
fluential corporation attorneys to appear 
before the Supreme Court, to defend the 
“J. & R.,” which was sweepingly upheld. 

The Direct Primary bill was passed by 
the people in June, 1904, 56,000 to 16,000. 
A local option liquor bill was passed by 
initiative at the same time, and in Novem- 
ber several counties and many precincts went 
“dry.” U’Ren had nothing to do with 
this last, but he did have very much to do 
with another important enactment—the 
choice of U. S. Senators by direct vote of 
the people. 

This radical reform was achieved without 
secrecy, but yet without much public dis- 
cussion. It was a bomb planted deep in 
the Direct Primary bill, and U’Ren planted 
it—with the help of Mitchell, Brownell, 
Bourne and two or three editors of news- 
papers, The idea occurred to U’Ren to 
write into the Primary bill a clause: that 
candidates for nomination for the legisla- 
ture “ may” pledge themselves to vote for or 
against the people’s choice for U. S. Sena- 
tors, “regardless of personal or party pref- 
erence.” Mitchell helped to draw the 
clause, now famous as Statement No. 1, 
which legislators might sign, and he ex- 
pected and, if Heney hadn’t caught him 
grafting, he would have’ been elected on it 
without having to bribe legislators. U’Ren 
would have helped him. - As it happened, 
Mulkey (for a short term of six weeks) and 
Bourne were the first Senators elected under 
the amazing law which hardly anybody but 
U’Ren realized beforehand the full effect of. 

That Jonathan Bourne, Jr., should have 
been the first product of the popular election 
of Senators has been used to disparage this 
whole Oregon movement, but Bourne had 
backed all these reforms with work and 
money, and U’Ren says he is sincerely for 
them. But U’Ren tried to get another man 
to run, and turned to Bourne only when he 
was convinced that, to establish Statement 
No. 1 as a custom in Oregon, the first candi- 
date must be a man rich enough to fight 
fire with fire if the legislators should be 
bribed to go back on their pledges. So, 
you see, U’Ren was still thinking only of 
the tool, and he won again. For the knowl- 
edge of Bourne’s resources and character 
(and, also, a warning from the back coun- 
try that the men with guns would come to 
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Salem if their legislature broke its pledge) 
did have its effect. TT’: legislature con- 
firmed Bourne without bribery and with 
only four votes against him. 

The Direct Primary law settled, a Peo- 
ple’s Power League-was organized (W. S. 
U’Ren, secretary) to use the people’s power, 
but U’Ren still stuck to tool making. Other 
reformers used the “I. & R.” for particu- 
lar reforms. The Anti-Saloon League 
passed a local option bill; the State Grange 
enacted two franchise tax acts, which the 
legislature had failed on; and U’Ren’‘s 
League put through a constitutional amend - 
ment to cut out the state printer’s graft. 
On the other hand, a graft bill to sell the 
state a toll road, another for woman’s suf- 
frage, and a liquor dealefs’ amendment to 
the local option bill were all beaten- by 
referendum. But U’Ren and the League 
worked hardest for and passed, by initiative, 
bills extending the “I. & R.” to cities and 
towns, and giving municipalities complete 
home rule—more tools. And so—this 
year, initiative bills are planned to let the 
people discharge any public officer of the 
state and cheose his successor by a special 
election (this is the famous “recall”); a 
corrupt practice act; to make the people’s 
choice of U. S. Senators mandatory; and, 
deepest reaching of all, proportional repre- 
sentation. All tools. There are referen- 
dum petitions out, also: two against appro- 
priations, one to make passes for public offi- 
cials compulsory, another to beat a sheriff’s 
graft. But U’Ren is still after the tools. 

` But will this tocl-making never be over? 
“Yes,” says U’Ren; and he adds very 
definitely, “ Reform begins in 1910.” And 
one proposition in the list for 1908 shows 
what we may expect. This is a bill “to 
exempt from taxation factory buildings and 
machinery; homes and home improvements, 
but not the lots nor the farms.” Quietly 
worded though this is, the reform involved 
is economic, and economic reforms are, as 
we have seen, what U’Ren is after. And 
he will get them, he and the people of 
Oregon. I believe that that state will ap- 
pear before long as the leader of reform in 
the United States, and if it is, W. S. U’Ren 
will rank in history as the law-giver of his 
day and country. 

But what about the man? What about 
reforms got as he has got his? It must be 
remembered, before passing judgment, 
that Oregon was in that stage of corruption 
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where the methods were loose, crude and 
spontaneous. Perhaps the condition I 
mean can best be brought home by citing an 
agreement written by Harvey W. Scott, the 
really great editor of that really great news- 
paper, The Oregonian (and of its afternoon 
edition, The Telegram), one night in 1903. 
There was a contest on for U. S. Senator. 
Scott had hopes. Bourne had had them, 
but he had nothing left but a small minority 
of legislators. These he owned, however; 
they had cost him $25,000. Scott wanted 
Bourne’s legislators, so on the last night of 
the session he wrote the agreement printed 
below, and Wm. M. Ladd, the leading 
banker of Portland, wired it (hence the 
verbal errors) to Salem. Here it is: 


“In case I receive Jonathan Bourne Jr.’s 
support for United States senator at the 
joint session of the legislature tonight, I 
hereby agree to use the full power of the 
Morning Oregonian and the Evening Tele- 
gram to defeat John H. Mitchell at the next 
senatorial election and elect Jonathan 
Bourne Jr. in his place. 

“I further agree that if I receive the sup- 
port of Jonathan Bourne Jr. for United 
States senator in the joint session of the 
legislature tonight that if elected I will turn 
all the federal patronage over to Jonathan 
Bourne Jr. 

“T hereby further agree in lieu [view?] of 
receiving the support of Jonathan Bourne to- 
night at the joint session of the legislature 
that whether elected or not I will pay to 
Jonathan „Bourne $25,000 in United States 
gold coin’ 


Scott didn’t get his senatorship; Brownell 
threw it to Fulton, but that is neither here 
nor there. Other contracts like this are in 
the safe-deposit vaults of Portland, and they 
illustrate the state of corruption W. S. 
U’Ren worked his reforms through. And 
all U’Ren did was to trade, dicker and con- 
nive; I’ve told the worst of it; yes, practically 
all of it, and it may not be considered as 
very bad; certainly it never was selfish; 
but it was corruption; so I ask, “Isn’t 
U’Ren only our damned rascal?” 

I put the question to U’Ren himself one 
day. Iwas at his home, a small cottage on 
a point of land that looks up the Willamette 
River to the famous Falls. It is a very 
humble home, but spick and span; his wife, 
a New England woman, sees to that, and she 
made the rag carpets on the floor, and she 
makes the warm welcome that is in the air. 
One afternoon, when the country lawyer 
was telling me his story, the “ wrong as well 
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as the right of it,” and we were in the midst 
of one of his deals, his wife looked into the 
parlor and asked him if he wouldn’t get her 
some wood. He rose and we went out to 
the wood-shed; and, as he chopped, I said: 

“ How well off are you, U’Ren?” 

He rested his ax to answer: “I think,” 
he said, “that I am one of the richest men 
in Oregon.” 

“ How is that? Have you made money ?” 

“My earnings average about $1,800 a 
year. But that isn’t what I mean. I 
haven’t any money, but I haven’t any wants 
either, not for myself.” 

“What about your conscience?” I per- 
sisted. “What have those compromises 
with corruption cost you?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “I never have done 
a dishonest or a dishonorable thing.” 

“No, but you have made bargains with 
the devil to get him to pass your laws. You 
remember Moses. He also broke the cove- 
nants of the Lord, and you know what hap- 
pened to him. He was taken up where he 
could see the Land of Promise, but he wasn’t 
allowed to go over into it. Why won’t it be 
so with you? You may have saved the 
people of Oregon, but haven’t you lost your 
own soul? Won’t you goto hell?” 

He was looking down while I spoke, and 
he didn’t see that I was speaking half in fun. 
Evidently he considered the prospect seri- 
ously, for, after a moment, he looked up 
steadily at me, and in even tones answered 
out of his deliberation. 

“Well,” he said, “I would go to hell for 
the people of Oregon.” 

I believe U’Ren meant that, literally: 
But is it necessary? Even if it was ever 
necessary to “do bad things,” is it necessary 
now in Oregon? U’Ren himself thinks 
not; but the habit of manipulation and com- 
promise is upon him. 

Last summer when he appeared at San 
Francisco to discuss the referendum with ` 
Spreckels, Heney and others, U’Ren asked 
Heney what he thought of backing Fulton 
for the Senate this year if, by doing so, Ful- 
ton could be got to accept Statement No. 1 
and thus finally establish the popular choice 
of U. S. Senators. As C’Ren was giving 
his shrewd, political reasons for the deal, 
Heney broke in. 

“Ah, quit it,” he said. “Fulton’s a 
crook;” and Heney gave facts U’Ren didn’t 
know to prove that the Senator represented 
“interests, not people,” at Washington. 
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“But it’s time you quit your quiet game 
anyhow,” Heney continued. “Go back to 
Oregon and fight in the open. Tell the 
people just what you’re doing. They’ll 
back you. Give ’em faith; ask ’em to beat 
that crook, and—run yourself for the Senate. 
You represent the people up there now. Go 
on and represent them at Washington in 
broad daylight.” 

U’Ren was silent a moment, thoughtful, 
then he said he felt that his work was at 
home, teaching the people of Oregon to use 
the tools they have. And he may be right. 
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But whether he goes to Washington to make 
more tools, for the nation, or stays at home 
to work out his dream of a self-governing 
people directing their own government in 
their own common interest, I believe that 
he should, and that he will take openly the 
place he has held quietly so long—that of 
the leader of the people of Oregon. For 
no matter how his God may judge him, his 
fellow men will be helped as much by the 
vision, as by the works, of a spirit as unself- 
ish, steadfast, and serenely pure as William 
S. U’Ren, the law-giver. 


MR. DOOLEY ON 
BY F. P, 


WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. 


ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “thim 
Jameses are a great fam’ly.”’ 

“T thought they were all dead 
or reformed,” 
said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. “A 
frind iv mine 
was wanst on a 
train that was 
held up be 
Jessenear Han- 
nibal or d 


Jesse, Henry 
and William 
James 


“T refer to 
th’ Matsachoo- 
setts not th’ 
Missoury 
Jameses,”’ said 
Mr. Dooley. 


copy iv which has been lost. 
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MC CUTCHEON 


I say I’ve 
been readin’ Pro-fissor James’ book. Hogan 


has been tellin? me about it. That’s th’ 
way I get all 

me good lith- 

rachoor. It 

THE seems th’ pro- 


METTY PHYSICAL 
UNION 


fissor thinks no 
wan wurruks 
enough. He 
says near ivry 
wan cud do a 
good deal more 
if he’d on’y ex- 
tind himself 
an’ that he 
ought to be 
made to do it. 
I wudden’t 
whisper this to 
th’ boss if I 
were you.” 

“I hope 


“I’ve been 
readin’ th’ 
books iv waniv 
thim. Th’ 
books iv th’ 
other wan ¢an 
on’y be read be 
means iv a pri- 
vate cipher 
code, th’ on’y 


“Th pro-fssor thinks no wan wurruks enough” 


they’ll fire him 
fr?m th? 
Union,” said 
Mr. Hennessy. 

CeT hey 
can’t,” said 
Mr. Dooley. 
“ Th’ Metty- 
physical Union 
that he’s a 


“ Tf they cudden't talk they'd surely explode with gr-reat damage to 
surroundin thought” 


mimber iv is divided into manny camps an’ 
ivry mimber iv it is a walkin’ dillygate. 
They’re always thryin’ to get each other’s 
jobs an’ nobody cares. But they’re a close 
corporation an’ no indipindint philosopher 
can break into their ranks. If anny wan iv 
that kind did they’d whack him over th’ head 
with a Greek pome an’ roll him out into th’ 
sthreet. They talk a diff’rent language 
fr’m th’ likes iv ye an’ me. There ain’t 
anny chanst iv Pro-fissor James bein’ ex- 
pelled. In philosophy th’ minority has th’ 
decidin’ vote. In rale life th’ minority is 
niver so much in 
th’ minority as 


whin it thries to 
assert its rights. 


The Philoso- 
pher's Escape 
Valve 


“What is a phi- 
losopher, says ye? 
A philosopher, 
Hinnissy, is a man 
that is thryin’ to 
make a livin’ be 
thinkin’ about 
things that no man 
can think about 
without th’ top iv 
his head blowin’ 
off. It’s a good 
thing they have an - 
exhaust valve. If 
they cudden’t talk 
they’d surely ex- 
plode with gr-reat 
damage to sur- 


“ Nobody iver thought iv callin? in a philos- 
opher whin th baby had th’ croup” 


roundin’ thought. But thank th’ Lord 
whin they get to a point whin they can think 
no longer without crackin’, they blow out 
in pothry. Pothry is a kind iv headache 
cure f’r a philosopher. 

“Ye niver heerd iv a philosopher? Iv 
coorse ye didn’t. How shud ye? Nobody 
iver thought iv callin’ in a philosopher whin 
th’ baby had th’ croup, or th’ stove pipe 
needed to be took down an’ cleaned. If 
ye were in disthress iv mind ye wudden’t 
call up four-iliven-forty-four Cambridge, 
Mass., an’ ask if Doctor James was there 

an’ wud he come 

on an’ look ye over. 

No, sir. But ye’re 

as gr-reat a philos- 

opher as Willum 

James. Ye know, 

fr instance, that if 

ye get ye’er feet 
wet ye’ll havea 
cold in ye’er head. 

It is a curyous phe- 

nomenon. Ye 

ought to have th’ 
cold in ye’er ankles, 
but instead iv that 
it’s in ye’er nose. 
But ye don’t thry 
to find out why this 
here uncanny mis- 
fortune has hap- 
pened to ye. Ye 
take a dose iv rock 
an’ rye which af- 
fects ivrybody 
else’s nose but 
ye’er own, an’ wrap 
up all iv ye’ersilf 
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A LESSON 


K l uy HIEN 


IN CAUSE AND EFFECT 


“Ye know, f'r instance, that if ye get ye'er feet wet ye have a cold in yeer head”? 


but ye’er nose in blankets, an’ th’ next day 
yeer nose is well. Yeer own philosophy 
- which ye use ivry day f’r silf -protection 
tells ye that if ye don’t want a cold in th’ 
head ye’ll keep ye’er feet dhry. But if ye 
come around an’ told me about this as some- 
thing wondherful, it isn’t a philosopher I’d 
be callin’ ye. 


Definition of Instinct 


“But supposin’ ye were a reg’lar philoso- 
pher, how wud ye put it? Ye’d say: ‘I 
obsarved th’ other day that in crossin’ th’ 
sthreet I got me feet wet. As a philoso- 
pher me first thought was “ Ye’ll have a cold 
in th’ foot to-morrah.” Sthrange to say 
that night me feet were perfectly all right, 
but I had a slight snifflin’ in th’ nose. In 
short, th’ cold was not in me feet at all but 
in me head. How did it get there? It 
must’ve run up me leg. At first I didn’t 
know what to do about it. Instinct told 
me to complain to me wife. What is in- 


“Tt is të nachral tendency tv wan whin 
filled with dismay, to turn to his wife” 
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stinct? It is th’ nachral tendency iv wan 
whin filled with dismay, to turn to his wife. 
She remarked, “If ye will go out without 
rubbers, ye old fool, how do ye expect to 
escape a cold in th’ head? Crawl into bed 
an’ PII give ye some hot rum an’ ye’ll be all 
right in th’ mornin’.” An’ sure enough I 
was.” Now, this is what I will call th’ very- 
fication iv verity. I have heerd iv other 


‘people havin’ a cold in th’ head, but not 


till it happened to me was I sure it was 
thrue. Now I know it. This simple hap- 
penin’ has convinced me iv th’ truth iv rub- 
bers, colds an’ hot rum. This leads me 
onto th’? whole subjick iv th’ truth. What 
is th’ truth? It is something that happens 
to truth. A truth is not a truth till it is 
truthified. Take th’ human race; it is like 
me clock. 


A Simple Mlustratiov 


“‘ Wud ye not say rather that it is more 
like a watch?’ says Pro-fissor Bunst iv th 
Univarsity iv Stuffingen, ‘like a watch that 
a thraveler has found on th’ shores iv a 
desert island?’ He knows that somebody 
has left it there an’ therefore it ain’t a good 
watch. 

“*T will have no verbal quibbles,’ says th’ 
Pro-fissor. ‘I refuse to take th’ case iv th’ 
watch. I take th’ case iv th’ clock. I 
know th’ truth iv th’ clock because I have 
wan in th’ parlor. I am informed be Pro- 
fissor Schiller, Pro-fissor Dewey an’ me 
aunt Abygail that they also have obsarved 
clocks. But me aunt Abygail has obsarved 
ghosts an’ fast days, an’ I don’t know Pro- 
fissor Schiller, an’ Pro-fissor Dewey is con- 
nected with th’ Univarsity iv Chicago. So 
I must discard all their ividince an’ rely on 
me own which I can trust. I see me clock 
in th’? mornin’. It is on th’ wall. That 
night whin I come I can’t see it. It has 
disappeared. But if I light th’ gas it re- 
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turns to th’ wall. I therefore 
conclude that clocks are gas an’ 
I presume are mannyfacthered 
be th? gas comp’ny, although 
this is a matther I haven’t fully 
invistygated. Do ye follow me?’ 
‘But,’ says Pro-fissor Bunst, ‘I 
see a clock also.’ ‘Do ye be- 
lieve in a future life?’ says our 
frind. ‘I do,’ says Pro-fissor 
Bunst. ‘Thin,’ says Pro-fissor 
Hinnissy, ‘don’t believe ye iver 
see a clock,’ says he. 


How a Lie Develops into (9 
Truth i 


“What’s it all about? says 
ye. Faith, ’tis fine exercise f’r 
th’ mind. It’s like a Turkish 
bath. It is good fr th’ Pro- 
fissor an’ it don’t hurt th’ 
victim much. Hogan says this 
here philosopher has some fine 
idees about th’ truth. I thought ivrybody 
knew what was th’ truth an’ what wasn’t. 
It seemed aisy tome. Th’ truth was some- 
thing I believed an’ divvle th’ bit I cared 
whether anny wan else believed it or not. 
’*Twudden’t take me wan minyit to tell ye 
all about it. But ye ask th’ pro-fissor 
about it an’ he says: ‘Th’ truth is some- 
thing that wurruks. If it don’t wurruk it 
ain’t th’ truth. A truth that is lyfng off is 
not half as true as a good wurrukin’ lie. 
Whin th’ truth stops wurrukin’ it’s a lie, an’ 
whin a lie starts goin’, it’s th’ truth. It is 
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“Whin th’ truth stops wurrukin’ its a le, an’ whin 


a lie starts goin’, its th’ truth” 


onforchnit that human nature is such that 
it overwurruks th’ truth to such an extint 
that truth knocks off an’ says ’twud rather 
starve thin go on settin’ up all night waitin’ 
f’r people to come home an’ thin be abused 
because it hasn’t ivrything comfortable f’r 
ivrybody. Thin is th’ time to call in a few 
lies as sthrike breakers. They’ll do well 
enough fr awhile. Th’ rale test iv truth is 
can ye cash itin. F’ra gr-reat manny cin- 
chries th’ wurruld was flat. We have th’ 
best iv contimpry ividince on that point. 
Foolish people say it was round all th’ time. 


F’r a gr-reat manny cinchries th’ wurruld was flat” 
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I say not, an’ I have th’ most acc’rate records 
in me lib’ry. Suddenly, some time ago, it 
become round. There ye have th’ idee. 
But th’ rale test iv a truth is its cash value. 
What can ye get on it? If it ain’t anny 
good to ye, chuck it away. If it’s some- 
thing ye can’t carry in ye’er head, so far as 
ye are concerned, don’t thry to think about 
it. Itis not th’ truth 
onless ye can go 
down with it to th’ 
exchange an’ trade 
it fr another truth, 
or if ye’re good at 
tradin’, Pr two or 
three. Don’t be 
afraid to take a truth 
because it looks 
suspicyously new. 
Nearly all th’ old 
truths are bein’ dis- 
carded be us pro- 
fissors as too large 
an’ cumbersome to 
handle. Don’t re- 
fuse to accept a truth 
because it looks like 
a Mexican truth or 
because it is made 
iv Babbitt-metal an’ 
glass. Ye may be 
able to pass it off on somebody else. 


out steerin’ 


How a *‘Cop” Can Help a Philosopher 


“ An’ there ye are. I’m a philosopher in 
a small way, but if I thried to lecture on th’ 
truth th’ last man in th’ aujeence wudden’t 
have found a place undher th’ chair f’r his 
hat befure I’d be sayin’: ‘Thankin’ ye 
wan an’ all fr ye’er kind attention.’ I’m 
like a man playin’ at philosophy with wan 
finger an’ batin’ out a small thin chune. 
Th’ pro-fissor comes along, runs his hand 
through his hair an’ plays th’ chune with 
variations ontil ye cud hardly pick it out 
with a needle. That’s wan reason why ye 
cudden’t dhrag me to a lecture on philoso- 
phy. I want me obsarvations on anny sub- 
jick handed out to me without frills. Whin 
a man thries to explain to me what he means 
an’ says: ‘To put it plainly, ye are like a 
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“Tf ye can't pint out th’ way iv life with- 
me into a blind alley, D'U 
ask a polisman” 
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lamp-wick, or I might quote fr’m th’ pome 
be Oreates Jimson iv Indyanny, beginnin’: 
“Th’ wurruld is a churn an’ th’ soul is but- 
thermilk ” ’—I know he’s not thryin’ to make 
his idee plain to me but to himsilf. Says I: 


‘I am not like a lamp-wick, an’ th’ wurruld 
is no more like a churn thin it’s like a cough- 
drop. 


If ye can’t pint out th’ way iv life 

without steerin’ me 
‘into a blind alley, 
Pll ask a polisman. 
If I do what he tells 
me Pll not go far 
wrong.’ 

“If I had a son wud 
Tadvise him to take a 
coorse in philosophy ? 
Ye bet I wud. It 
won’t help him much 
in getting a job as a 
motorman. It wud- 
den’t do him much 
good to presint a litter 
fr’m Pro-fissor James 
to the train-boss say- 
in’: ‘I can safely 
recommind th’ bearer 
fr any position iv 
thrust or confidence. 
He was th’ brightest 

: philosopher in my 
class an’ he received hon’rable mention 
Pr his essay entitled: ‘Why Hegel Niver 
Cashed.’ But th’ exercise wud be fine 
fr his little head an’ wan iv th’ best things 
about a college is that ye’re taught things 
there that ye don’t have to take out into 
th’ wurruld with ye. At th’ end iv th’ 
coorse th’ philosophy team can safely 
go out on th’ campus an’ burn their phi- 
losophy togs an’ grajally acquire mental 
clothes more suitable to our rugged an’ 
changeable intellechool climate. It don’t 
take thim long to larn that f’r wan truth 
that cashes they’ve got to take a milyon 
on credit.” 

“But what does he mean be sayin’ a 
man ought to do more wurruk ?” said Mr. 
Hennessy gloomily. 

“ Bein’ a pro-fissor in philosophy,” said 
Mr. Dooley, “he has verified it be expeery- 
ence.” 
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LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


Another View of Race Suicide 


The letter in the December AMERICAN 
Macazıne on “Race Suicide and the Cost of 
Living” is typical of many articles on the 
subject. Perhaps a record of a different so- 
lution of the problem would be interesting. 

My wife was a college woman with the 
tastes of an American woman of culture, and 
the interests of a girl just out of her teens. 
She used to say, half guiltily, in talking of 
her college life, that she had been “only a 
butterfly girl,” but I knew better. One day, 
before we were married, I came home from 
a business trip, and she said that she had a 
secret for me. She said that she had found 
a house where we were to live. To make the 
story short, we did live there, in a little house, 
one of a row occupied by day laborers, 
mostly foreigners. It always seemed out of 
place for a smart rig to drive up to that 
house, as occurred when my wife received a 
fashionable call. But the rigs grew fewer 
and fewer, and the incongruity passed. 

My income, aside from office expenses, 
was less than a hundred dollars a month. 
Our rent was nine dollars a month, electric 
light, telephone, water, laundry, occasional 
servant hire and the food we ate bringing 
the total cost of living, aside from clothing, 
insurance and incidentals, up to about sixty 
dollars a month. As my wife had small ex- 
perience in a home (she was a professional 
woman before we were married), her efforts 
at economy were made at a disadvantage. 

Some time after we were married we took 
a little boy into our home, and then came 
again the question of where we were to live. 
As the boys on that street were “bad boys,” 
I thought that we ought to move, but my 
wife said no. She held that the hope of a 
boy lay not in avoiding all temptation, but 
in getting the training which would brace him 
against the temptations every boy must face 
at some time. Rather Spartan-like principles 


to apply to a boy of six. Yet as I watched 
him month after month, saw the shifting, 
down-cast expression leave and a frank, 
straightforwardness take its place, I knew 
that she was right. But it was not an easy 
fight. More time was spent, it sometimes 
seemed, in training that boy than in run- 
ning the house. They were like comrades 
together, notwithstanding the frequent dis- 
cipline which was necessary. And she was, 
in fact, training every boy in the neighbor- 
hood. And the boys liked her. If I found 
a broken chair on returning from a trip it 
was explained by “Oh, the boys were here 
the other night.” Occasionally I have an- 
swered a ring of the door bell to find one of 
the boys of the street standing there, badly 
frightened at the boldness he had assumed, 
who would gather up courage to ask, “ Do 
you know when Jim’s mother is goin’ to have 
the boys come over again?” 

How the house kept neat, how there was 
always time, on her part at least, for half 
an hour of reading in the morning and a 
fireside visit in the evening, how there was 
never any duty to keep her at home when 
opportunity offered for a short business trip 
or for a drive with me, I cannot explain. 

And then our little boy came. Expenses 
were large, but we had been saving money, 
and no necessary expense was avoided. 
Many comforts we wanted about the house 
that we could not afford. An easy chair 
for me was part of the dim and distant fu- 
ture, until it appeared on a Christmas morn- 
ing, given in a spirit of defiance which said, 
“Well, we can afford it” A bit of reck- 
lessness on my part in bringing her a bunch 
of violets would make her happy. 

I am not writing of a myth, or a college 
settlement girl, poor things, or a philan- 
thropist, or one who tried to “go about 
doing good.” She was none of these. At a 
football game she was an American college 
girl; at a social gathering of her class she 
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was a queen; in her professional life she was 
a business success; as a comrade, she was 
ideal. Her interests were those of a cul- 
tured American girl. Yet in our home she 
found the fulfillment of her life. 

I am writing on her birthday. Our home 
is a memory. It is the hope of my life that 
somehow, somewhere, I may in a small way 
do a part of the work she was doing, though 
I feel that it is not in me. Yet there is the 
boy. There are her eyes again; her persist- 
ent cheerfulness; her way of moving about; 
her fair complexion. As I start for the office 
he tugs at my coat and begs, “ Daddy, don’t 
go. Daddy, stay and play with Lawrence.” 
In him her life will be fulfilled. But what 
if he had not come to us? 


The Ninety and Nine 


Probably no town of equal size in the 
United States contains as many church mem- 
bers as Oberlin, Ohio, the seat of Oberlin 
College, which this year will celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its birth. Stu- 
dents in the Theological Seminary finished 
in December a religious census of the com- 
munity. The town was divided into districts, 
and every house was visited. A canvass 
under the direction of the Census Bureau 
at Washington could not have been more 
thorough. 

Information was obtained from 5,226 men, 


women and children—their names, addresses,. 


religious preference, church affiliation and 
attendance, Sunday-school connection, and 
so on. Of the 5,226, 2,110 are members of 
churches in Oberlin, and 1,216 are members 
of churches in other cities and towns. Prac- 
tically all of the 1,216 are students and teach- 
ers in Oberlin College, who attend church in 
Oberlin and retain membership in their 
home churches. The total number of church 
members in the community is 3,326, or 64 
per cent. of the entire population. If chil- 
dren of ten years and under are deducted, 
the whole number of church members is 80 
per cent. of the population. Over and above 
the 3.326 church members there are 567 non- 
members who report that they attend church 
services, making a grand total of 3,893 who 
go to church. This is more than three times 
the average for towns of this size. 

In the report is a list of 1,333 who are non- 
church-goers, and this list is divided into 
two groups, those who expressed a prefer- 
ence for some church in town, and those 


who declined to express any preference. In 
this list of non-church-goers who declined 
to express any preference for any particular 
church in town there are 549 names. And, the 
report adds, “the pastor of each local church 
will be furnished a duplicate copy of the ‘ no- 
preference list?” The inference is that the 
pastors will now consider especially the 549. 
In respect of the thorough and persistent 
way in which it looks after its people Ober- 
lin reminds one of President Roosevelt, who, 
one night, listened over the long-distance 
telephone to the enthusiastic report of a 
chairman who bore the great news that his 
committee, a committee of 26, had decided 
in favor of the President's wishes in a cer- 
tain matter by the splendid vote of 23 to 3. 
The President rejoiced with his friend, but 
only for a moment. Reaching for a pad and 
a pencil, he said, “Now won’t you repeat 
very carefully to me—so that I may take 
them down—the names of those three.” 


Out of Bondage 


“The Pilgrim’s Scrip” for December fills 
me with a sense of power quite new and 
glorious. My husband and I belong to a 
class of professional people already becom- 
ing numerous in our country, whose convic- 
tions of right, coming in contact with the 
money power, have forced them to earn a 
living in the industrial world. Real indus- 
try welcomes the efforts of such men, and 
one finds wide opportunities for teaching 
where men need and long to learn. The 
progressive industrial world is the true 
American University of this day. 

Meantime, starting a new business late in 
life, in this year of uncertain cash, has not 
been easy for the family. Don’t you wonder 
how I get on? First, I have learned to 
make good bread. Much social interest and 
babies tumbling tumultuously into being had 
kept me busy in other ways till now, but this 
winter the babies have long scorned the 
cookies of the baker-lady, and “ our ” doctor’s 
gown has made me an amazing silk coat ! 

Second, I have found real friends among 
real folks, and the new power of discrimina- 
tion is no small gain. 

Third, I am becoming mentally productive. 
Never again shall I sit in a committee. I 
will stand, act or even run for office, but I 
know the futility of sitting. 

Fourth and last, dear brethren, I have 
learned not to hurry. Disorder, even if 
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hygienic, is to me a physical ill, but I have 
learned to select my duty and ignore the rest. 

Out of my want I find more time and ma- 
terial for acceptable gifts than fulness ever 
could show. 

And love? Why, we are really learning 
what love is—he and I! 

How can we regret the poverty, the high 
prices, the actual distress of this period of 
squeeze, since we Americans are coming so 
much closer together and are learning so much 
about the verities of life? It seems laughable 
that anyone can think we are not winning out. 
After a time the flood tide of truth will rise, 
and its clear force will readjust our economic 
values to the best interest of all. 


A Two-Dollar-a-Day Man 


One of your contributors wonders what 
in the world a $2-a-day man and his wife 
have to eat. I am the wife of a $2 man, and 
I guess the secret of our being able to have 
decent food is the fact that we don’t have to 
be stylish. Our “fine laundry” is done at 
home. I do my own sewing, and I can dress 
decently on $30 a year, maybe less. Our 
recreations and amusements are Sunday 
evening church, a good weekly paper, one of 
the magazines, and in summer an inexpen- 
sive day in the country now and then. 

Now as to food. We feel the pinch of 
these high prices. We don’t use butter and 
eggs as we used to, and it is a great day 
when we have a good steak or a chicken. 
Soups and stews with home-made bread and 
rolls (I can make good bread, both brown 
and white) are our mainstay, and I vary the 
chief meal of the day with some kind of 
vegetable salad or fruit, and our fruit in 
winter means dried peaches, prunes and 
apples. These when cooked as they ought 
to be are very excellent. My mother was a 
good cook, and she brought me up to cook 
well and to make the best of things. In 
these hard times I can make very good cake 
and cookies without eggs (gingerbread is 
always best without them). And a pumpkin 
pie or custard made with one egg and two 
teaspoonfuls of cornstarch are good enough 
for even a bank teller. Good clean brown 
sugar melted to syrup and flavored with a 
little ginger is almost as good as honey on 
pancakes and biscuits, and saves butter. Add 
the juice of half a lemon, and it makes a 
good sauce for a cottage pudding, which 
costs about five cents or six cents if made 
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with a half cup of currants or raisins. Beans, 
rice, canned tomatoes and corn, salt fish, 
freshened and broiled, potatoes in various 
ways, and occasional bits of beef or mutton 
—all these are within our means. 

We are an elderly couple with only one 
child, a son living in Dakota. He has his 
own family, and can send us only a little re- 
membrance at Christmas. If we had three 
or four children to feed and clothe, I sup- 
pose the soup would be thinner and the bits 
of meat smaller, but what we had would be 
clean and well cooked, and I would do plain 
sewing or washing to help out. 


The Energies of Tom L. Johnson 


I enjoyed “The Powers of Men,” by Pro- 
fessor James, in the November AMERICAN 
Macazine. We have a man here in Cleve- 
land—Mayor Johnson—whose energies have 
expanded enormously. Those of us who do 
not agree with him on all points acknowledge 
that he is a wonderful human being. 

During his recent campaign Mr. Johnson 
was in his office all day performing his duties 
as mayor, and conferring with his political 
workers. Every night he was on the stump 
until late, and often these meetings were fol- 
lowed by conferences at home with his ad- 
visers. Once or twice, so a reporter told me, 
he took a midnight local train out of Cleve- 
land (no sleeping or parlor car), and rode 
a hundred miles to spend an hour and five 
minutes between trains with his sick wife in 
a sanitarium, returning to Cleveland about 
daylight. 

When Johnson ran for Governor a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune came to 
Cleveland to interview him. He saw the 
Mayor in his office in the afternoon, but 
Johnson declined to talk because he could 
not then spare the time to discuss his policies 
fully, and unless he could do that he pre- 
ferred not to talk at all. It was finally agreed 
that the correspondent should join the Mayor 
on his journey to Cincinnati that night. So 
they met on the late train out of Cleveland, 
and retired to the Mayor’s stateroom. John- 
son had worked all day, and between sun- 
down and train time he had made eight 
speeches. He was perfectly fresh, however, 
and entered into a discussion which ended, 
at the newspaper man's request, after three 
o'clock in the morning. At nine o’clock John- 
son was in the streets of Cincinnati, making 
a stump speech from his automobile. 


IN. THE- INTERPRETER S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.”—Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


HE French journalist had just left the 
T office after delivering himself of a phi- 
lippic on a currency bill that had been 
introduced in the Senate. “It is,” said he, 
“plainly an attempt of the great financiers 
to—what would you say?—corral all the 
money of the country. 
A Nose for They see far ahead, these 
financiers. Beware of 
Conspiracy them.” And he left us 
vaguely wondering what he 
meant and vaguely fearing all the mysteri- 
ous terrors that he hinted. But when he 
had gone out and the atmosphere had been 
cleared somewhat of the supernatural fig- 
ures of omniprescient power created by his 
imagination, the Observer ventured to sug- 
gest that one of the reasons why movements 
for public betterment had failed so often was 
that their leaders were wont to resort to a 
kind of devil-worship about their opponents. 
They attributed to them a degree of diabol- 
ical cunning and cleverness that had never 
been known on land or sea. And they used 
against them the customary weapons for 
the repulse of the Evil One—holy water and 
prayers. The extreme simplicity of wick- 
edness they could not understand, although 
if simplicity of design and execution were 
not the chief characteristic of crime what 
chance would our ordinary policeman ever 
have of arresting a criminal? And as with 
crime so with undue power, or indeed with 
excellence of any nature, however virtuous 
or bad. Great simplicity of character is 
almost always a characteristic of high 
achievement. 


I saw something more clearly than I had 
during the October panic—said the Obser- 
ver.—I call it recent because it still pinches 
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me and will, I expect, pinch me for some 
time to come. Like a good 

Devil-Wor- many other rural or subur- 
ban souls I had long pict- 


ship in ured the giants of finance 
as almost  unthinkably, 
Finance damnably able, resource- 


ful, remorseless, cunning 
men, not at all subject to the ordinary 
fears, hopes and generosities of more or 
less saintly characters like myself. In a 
word, I attributed to them the awful char- 
acteristics of the Prince of Darkness. If the 
necessities of life sometimes compelled me to 
say to them, “Get thee behind me,” I am 
sure I always added “Sathanas” under my 
breath. When I went into a bank I crossed 
my fingers, and I often wondered that the 
paying-teller looked no more sinister when 
I saw him going homeward in the subway 
studying the adventures of “ Bunk” and the 
other excellent literature and art in the 
evening papers. What terrible secrets must 
not this mild-mannered young Bronxite con- 
ceal behind his unassuming front! What 
appalling knowledge of the mysteries of 
those lairs where the hellish Money Power 
lay like Apollyon—for the moment disguised 
as a stout and worried-looking old gentle- 
man—munching the bones of his victims 
and swearing by his infernal den to spill 
the soul of more Christians. 

Since the uncomfortable period when our 
granaries and our banks were bursting 
about the same time, I have been forced 
to change my attitude. It is disagreeable 
to abandon a saintship so easily acquired 
by mistaking inadequacy for virtue. If 
I got this halo through fear, generosity, 
incompetency and other blessed qualities, 
there must be a general distribution of 
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haloes in the neighborhood of Wall Street. 
I am not at all sorry for the change, because 
if I have lost much of my authority as a 
Devil hunter I have also succeeded in exor- 
cising devils. They trouble me no longer. 
Demonolatry is no longer one of my re- 
ligions. A little while ago the President of 
the United States believed that there was a 
conspiracy of the money power to discredit 
his administration. He believed, if he 
doesn’t still believe, that all the pluto- 
crats had banded together to produce an 
artificial panic—that is to say that they 
threw away their property, abandoned 
their life-long plans, closed their banks, 
ruined their families and their friends, per- 
haps lit fire-damp in their mines, derailed 
their trains, blew out the gas in their bed- 
rooms, and cut their throats to prove that 
Theodore Roosevelt was a menace to the 
country. He believed this as sincerely as 
some of them believed him to be the sole 
cause of the panic. I am sorry to disagree 
with persons of so great authority, but I have 
to doit. Iam neither a Rooseveltian nor a 
capitalistic Demonolater. Again I say I 
refuse to believe in devils or to attribute 
any other than human characteristics to 
the men whom I have so long, so unprofita- 
bly and so pleasantly hated. They are no 
better and no worse than Iam. They can 
see no further than I can, which is just the 
length of my nose. If my beloved country 
calls on me to fight them—which I sincerely 
hope it won’t—I can fight them as an equal. 


It is a little late in the day to talk about 
the events of last October—the Responsible 
Editor suggested. 


if you consider the nature of this 
catastrophe, its far-reaching conse- 
quences to the property and lives of indi- 
viduals everywhere, a man could not be 
much better employed than 


Pri you e so—said the Observer—but 


A Real in making record of his 
personal impressions and 
Mystery observations on the finan- 


cial debacle of 1907. Think, 
please, of the rarity of such crises. A 
man of average life would see no more than 
three of them in his active career. They 
are less frequent than wars but far more 
destructive. The cause of them is the 
baffling study of political economists and 
financiers—a cause as blind to the student 
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as the mysteries of eternity. The man on 
the street will offer a hasty solution and say 
it was Roosevelt or it was Rockefeller. 
But that, of course, is merely nonsense. 
The cause, I say, is undiscoverable alike 
to Professor Sumner, to Professor Taussig, 
to Mr. Morgan and to myself. Alone in 
this thoughtful quartette I confess that I 
don’t know and I won’t even guess. 

But every one was privileged to observe 
certain preliminary symptoms of panic for 
two or three years before the panic came— 
certain prodromata of a disease which might 
be serious or comparatively harmless—just 
as there are precursory symptoms that are 
about the same in typhoid fever or a light 
attack of indigestion or influenza. A man 
of great foresight might have predicted a 
downfall, but extreme foresight is one of 
the doubtful gifts that heaven has kindly 
denied to us. At all events, I saw, for ex- 
ample, trust companies formed by a juggle 
of the State law to do the business properly 
belonging to national banks without any of 
the safeguards established around national 
banks by federal law. I saw these trust 
companies paying high interest on deposits 
and then gambling with the money and 
paying enormous dividends to stock-holders. 

It was reported that the 

Poker and head of one trust company 

remarked jovially that he 

Banking had “tried-both poker and 

banking and he liked bank- 

ing best.” This gifted financier, like 

others, viewed lightly his trusteeship and 

its obligations. He despised the old idea 

of banking and the old school of banker§ 

His high nature disdained the archaic 

methods of making a bank pay from the 

shavings of notes and the unsentimental 
lending of money. 

In fact, when it came to starting trust 
companies and electing their officers, the 
promoters never thought of men of the 
type of Mr. Tappan, who as chairman of 
the New York Clearing House committee 
steered the financial community through 
many crises and died a comparatively pocr 
man. In certain instances training as a 
banker was not considered essential in the 
management of the bank. It used to be 
said that every man thinks he can run a 
newspaper or a hotel. In later days it 
might be said that any man knows how to 
run a bank. A successful dealer in ice 
and Tammany politicians, a crack pigeon- 
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shot or a retired grocer, was assumed to be 
fitted by nature to manage an institution 
controlling the disposition of forty or fifty 
million dollars. He could lay aside his 
ice-tongs, his shot-gun or his sugar-scoop 
and be welcomed into the delicate game of 
banking credits as though he had played it 
all his life. Of course, when trouble came 
the real bankers had to go in and at infinite 
trouble and expense to themselves repair the 
situation in so far as it could be repaired at 
all. But that is getting ahead of the story. 


Then the national banks were invaded 
by the plungers. A group of daring oper- 
ators bought control of a large national 

bank and then started to 

Making an gain control of a “chain” 

by a process both simple 
Endless Chain and inexpensive. They hy- 

pothecated the stock of the 
first bank and with the loan thus obtained 
bought control of a second bank, hypothe- 
cated this stock to buy control of a third 
bank, and so on. It was a scheme that 
savored of the theory of the Keely motor or 
the disease that the other Keeley said he 
could cure. It seemed to be a case for the 
comptroller of the currency, but Mr. Ridgely 
did nothing. The papers reported that he 
was a friend of the chief plunger. When 
the trouble began, it was said that he had 
been offered the presidency of one of the 
crippled banks of the chain, a project which 
met with no favor at all from conservative 
bankers who had, at this time, taken charge 
of the situation. I intend no reflection on 
Mr. Ridgely’s undoubted honesty when I 
say that for the first time in many years, the 
comptrollership of the currency, a unique 
position carefully designed to protect the 
national banking system against raiders and 
plungers, was inconspicuous in preventing 
trouble, or ending it once it began. It was 
only very recently that a criminal action was 
begun on account of a flagrant over-certi- 
fication. In any case, for the first time 
in twenty years, the plunger had got his 
feet into the national banks of the principal 
city of the country and the fact boded 
nothing good to the financial world. 


HERE were a thousand other por- 
T tents fur the few who can read such 
things. Some of them were ap- 
palling and others were almost funny. 
Here is a true story. A large steel com- 
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pany in the South was controlled by a group 
of financiers who ran it successfully as a 
business and even more 


- The Serious successfully as a specula- 


tion. In the latter depart- 

Side of a ment of activity they were 
better than they were as 

Wine Agent manufacturers. Their 
rocess was simplicity it- 

self. They would sell their stock at a high 
figure until they had got the money of the 
bull speculators and then they would buy it 
back and “run in” the speculators for the 
decline. In this way they managed to ac- 
quire a good deal of spending money. A 
rival steel company had long desired to buy 
control of this corporation and make a 
merger, but the owners declined all propo- 
sitions that might be called reasonable. 
The head of the group that controlled the 
second company was a staid and reputable 
banker of long experience in “the street.” 
One day while he was sitting at his desk 
there entered a gent who had recently sup- 
plemented his earnings as a successful “ wine 
agent” by “plunging” on the Stock Ex- 
change. The fact that you don’t know 
what a wine agent is speaks well for the 
occupations of your evenings. In brief, he 
is a man employed by the makers of cham- 
pagne to “push” their wares and he is often 
spoken of as a “wine-pusher.” His prin- 
cipal places of business are night cafés and 
restaurants and the requirements of his art 
compel him to buy and consume large quan- 
tities of the liquor that has made France 
and California famous. I humbly apolo- 
gize to any worthy gentleman who may be 
engaged in this pursuit when I say that its 
nature does not exactly tend to develop the 
qualities that the imagination attributes to 
the heads of vast industrial enterprises. At 
any rate, this particularly successful and in- 
genious “pusher” was much better known 
in upper Broadway than in the steel mills 
of Birmingham. But he was rich and the 
banker received him with politeness. The 
wine man pulled up a chair and remarked: 
“T suppose you would like to obtain control 
of the —— Iron Company.” The banker 
confessed that he would. “I can get it for 
you,” said the promoter of hilarity. The 
banker did not know whether to laugh or 
call for the police. But something in the 
tilt of the visitor’s cigar gave the impression 
of confidence and sanity. “ Where will vou 
get it?” asked the banker. “I’ve got it,” 
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said the missionary of the vine. And he 
had. In the course of his adventures in 
speculation he had caught the owners of 
the property napping and secured, on mar- 
gin, if not actual control, at least so much 
stock as, added to what the banker’s friends 
already owned, would give control. A deal 
was quickly arranged. The wine agent dis- 
posed of his holdings at a price on condition 
that he be elected a director of the merger 
company, and so went into the management 
of a property employing thousands of work- 
men and holding a position of vital impor- 
tance to the industrial welfare of the land. 
And I don’t suppose he ever saw a blast 
furnace in his life. And if you asked him 
what was meant by the open hearth process 
he would roar with delight and Pee 
order another bottle! 


This was one of the many instances, ridic- 
ulous or tragic, that marked the culmination 
of a “boom.” Of the story of the panic 
you have all heard enough. 
And of the sequel of the 
panic more than enough— 


A Dummy 


Run ona that grim train of tragedy 
beginning with the suicide 
Bank of a proud and ambitious 


man, an able and cultivated 
gentleman and a public-spirited citizen 
much overblamed for his mistakes. But 
this fact should be pointed out now that we 
are emerging from our troubles with our 
heads bandaged and our bones sore, that 
this panic was essentially in its beginning 
a bankers’ panic—not a panic of conserva- 
tive bankers but a panic of the votaries 
of the “new theory of banking.” One 
plunging trust company down, the other 
plunging trust companies fell on it beak and 
claw. It is well known that of the millions 
taken out of the first companies to fail, per- 
haps four-fifths was checked out by insti- 
tutions and individuals to whom information 
had been privately conveyed that the com- 
pany was in distress. The first check 
cashed was one for nearly a million dollars 
drawn by another trust company. This 
trust company reaped its reward the next 
day when a spectacular run on its resources 
commenced and a large portion of the wait- 
ing line was composed of bank messengers. 
This trust company, with that simplicity 
which had thus far marked nearly all ex- 
pedients, placed “dummies” in the line and 
instructed the paying teller to be very care 
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ful about paying out money. And he was. 
One day he paid two depositors. Fortu- 
nately this farce was stopped before it be- 
came a public scandal, by the intervention 
of Mr. Morgan and the other real financiers 
who came in about the time the half-gods 
fled. I don’t want to talk about the ethics 
of these cases. I merely want to show that 
this was not a people’s panic in its inception. 
The “people” kept their heads and a good 
many bankers lost theirs. 

If Mr. Roosevelt had seen the faces of the 
representatives of the Money Power during 
the crisis, I think he wouldn’t have hated or 

feared them. He might 
The Poor in even have pitied them. In 
a financial panic, the per- 
Hard Times son who suffers first and 
most (relatively) is the in- 


and Good competent financier. The 
lot of the poor is never 

Times hopeful. High prices in 
“good times” and low 


prices in “bad times” alternately hold them 
down near the level of mere subsistence 
and save them from sinking beneath it. 
Low tide and high tide are not strikingly 
different in the long estuaries of poverty. 
But a period of prolonged “ prosperity ” 
creates an overflow in what I have heard 
called the managing class. The reaction 
has often been hastened and magnified by 
inflation of money. But that is a super- 
ficial cause as compared with the tendency 
of people to abandon productive labor. 
They will try to shake off the curse pro- 
nounced against the sons of Adam. They 
will have bread without sweating their 
faces. No one here is satisfied with the 
station to which God has called him. I 
suspect that no one is, anywhere. But in 
this country, new and fruitful and mobile 
as to the fortunes of such of its inhab- 
itants as have a taste for usury, every one 
tries to “move on.” It is no part of our 
democratic faith to believe that God has 
called us to any social or industrial or 
political station. We are the mutable 
many, and we think the few are mutable. 
Possession is a necessity for those among us 
who are adventurous. But there is no pos- 
sibility of possession without dispossession. 
Somebody must clear out. So we—I mean 
by “we” those of us who are not fixed to 
real labor—emerge from a period of “de- 
pression” during which we have been 
condemned to hard labor and exultantly 
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proceed to boss. 
come generals, or if not generals, colonels 
or members of the board of strategy. We 
may have no more notion of the extremely 
elusive laws of commerce than a mouse 
has of the sidereal year. 

To tell the truth, there have been more 
“captains of industry” and “financial 
giants” around for the last few years than 

the country could easily 

Oversupply support. They thought 

they were working, no 
of Captains doubt. They were very 
intent on the tape, and 
of Industry when they drove down- 
i town in their motor cars to 
attend their office hours “between twelve 
and one every other Tuesday,” no doubt it 
appeared to them, as they lordly ordered 
about the first assistant to the president, 
that their profound brains were directing 
the finances of the world. But as a matter 
of fact, their great business in life was 
gambling in prospects, and their hopes 
and the fever of high play outran all 
their knowledge of the ups and downs 
of the game. Merely to watch the endless 
stream of carriages in Fifth Avenue and 
the crowds of men lunching at the fashion- 
able restaurants was enough to make one 
wonder who was doing the work of the 
world. And attending the plungers and 
gamblers were thousands of non-producers, 
spenders and wasters who could not even 
give the excuse of stock speculation for 
their existence in a working world. The 
suffering of these people was really acute. 
They had made money their god, then they 
had been lazily unobservant of the moods 
of this divinity, and their god had gone back 
on them. The panic wiped them out by 
the hundreds and thousands. It was not a 
pleasant process to watch even in the eyes 
of those who had laughed or wondered at 
their ignorance and vulgarity in the days of 
their pride. Their downfall brought down 
many innocent and deserving people. And 
their disasters were communicated even to 
people and institutions that had foreseen 
just such occurrences. 


Mee: of the trouble is now happily 


over. The suicides are buried, 
the automobiles are for sale, the 
weak trust companies are starting new for- 
tunes for the receivers. Fifty years hence 


Industrially we all be- 


when some one asks: “How did Van Up- 
start get his money,” the answer will be, 
“His grandfather was a 

The Grand- receiver.” It speaks well 
for the buoyancy of the 


sons of spirits of the American 

people that they have borne 

Famous their burdens so well. It 

was not to be expected that 

Receivers they would feel any worse 


about the “panic” itself 
than they would about a big fire. It was 
spectacular and exciting. But their cheer- 
fulness during the succeeding months of 
mere depression has been very noteworthy. 
Unfortunately the panic feeling has sur- 
vived among some bankers and legislators 
who ought to be level-headed, and Con- 
gress and the press are flooded with sug- 
gestions for changes in our currency sys- 
tem, some thoughtful, but most of them 
fantastic, and all aiming at a greater volume 
of currency. To the ablest of the financial 
experts it does not appear that any funda- 
mental revision of our present banking sys- 
tem is necessary. What is necessary is 
sharper control of State banking institutions 
and a strengthening of the comptrollership 
of the currency. Our national banking 
system is suited to the peculiar wants of a 
peculiar country. No other banking sys- 
tem known would do as well. It is appar- 
ent that we shall always have money enough 
to finance conservative enterprises and 
never enough to finance the extravagant 
hopes of thousands of men seeking a short 
cut to fortune and power. Real financial 
experts do not lay the blame for our troubles 
on our “wretched currency system.” Re- 
currences of “hard times” are, like a great 
many other things that the political econo- 
mists give hard names to, but an expres- 
sion of the varying moods of human nature. 
Just as a man is now elated, now corre- 
spondingly depressed, so with the world of 
men. The reactions are sharper and more 
nerve-racking in a new and active country 
than elsewhere. Our hopes are encouraged 
to greater heights and the subsequent drop 
is further. We sit up late at night and we 
feel worse in the morning than the people of 
other countries. Their katzenjammer is 
not as bad as ours, but, also, they have no 
such purple nights. When we cease having 
panics we will have ceased growing as an in- 
dustrial nation. 


THE SERENADE 


BY 


NORA FRENCH 


I must not yield . . but if he would not sing! 
My stilling hands upon my breast can feel 

Its answer tremble like a muted string. 
Below the vaulted window where I kneel 


He sings, he sings, to the stars and listening skies! 
A white and haunted place my garden seems, 

I see the pleading beauty of his eves 
As faces glimmer in a pool of dreams. 


So wooing wind might sweep a harp awake. 
(O muting fingers on cach quivering string!) 

I must not yield . . . I think my heart will break. 
Mother of Heaven! if he would not sing! 
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THINK it will be granted 
without argument that it 
is the inalienable right of 
every free-born American 
citizen to relieve his mind, 
at some period’ in his 
career, upon the subject 

of Theodore Roosevelt. And I have now 
reached the point where I can no longer 
safely withhold my accumulated opinions, 
emotions and convictions. I must have re- 
lief! 

I have known Mr. Roosevelt personally 
for ten years—not intimately—but some- 
thing more than casually. I have met him 
repeatedly at his office and in his home. I 
have talked with him at length (or perhaps 
it would be better to say that he has talked 
to me at length) perhaps a dozen times, and 
since he has been president I have had one 
or two rather extended exchanges of corre- 
spondence with him. And finally, because 
I regard Mr. Roosevelt as the most inter- 
esting personality before the American 
people, I have made myself familiar with 
most of his books and messages, though I 
could not, I presume, pass as good an ex- 
amination on them as Mr. Garfield or Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. 

I have heard the President explained 
biographically, historically and politically. 
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I have had him served up for me, trussed 
and basted, in character studies until I could 
scarcely distinguish him from other mythi- 
cal personages like King Arthur and George 
Washington. I have seen the various por- 
traits of him, from the one (with the halo) 
by Jacob Riis, to the one (with claws) by 
that eminent colorist, the New York Sun. 


A Golden Kev to Unlock Roosevelt 


And I have not been satisfied. I have 
not been satisfied even with my own under- 
standing of him until I read a recent arti- 
cle by Professor James of Harvard on 
“The Powers of Men.” * It is indeed one 
thing to know a man, quite another to ex- 
plain him. If I had not come across Mr. 
James’ psychological key (a key of gold) I 
should certainly never have attempted to 
unlock, in public at least, the character of 
Theodore Roosevelt as I see it. And I am 
doing it now for my own satisfaction, recog- 
nizing the privilege of other free-born citi- 
zens to entertain any other view of him that 
may satisfy them. 

Mr. James’ thesis, as I understand it, is 
that few men use the vast stores of hidden 
energies which they possess, that most of 
us suffer from the “habit of inferiority to 

* In The Aserican Macazixe for November, 1997. 
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our full selves.” He points out the extraor- 
dinary accomplishments of men who have 
learned the art of “energizing,” as he calls 
it, to the limit of their deepest capacities. 
Incidentally, though not by name, he refers 
to Roosevelt in these words: 

“We are witnessing here in America to- 
day the dynamogenic 
effect of a very exalted 
political office upon 
the energies of an in- 
dividual who had 
already manifested a 
healthy amount of 
energy before the of- 
fice came.” 

These remarks set 
me to thinking. It 
struck me at once that 
Roosevelt, more than 
any man I ever knew, 
is “energizing” to the 
extent of his capac- 
ities. His command 
of his capacities is 
even more remark- 
able than the capac- 
ities themselves. 


Roosevelt's Famil- 
tarity 


In no one of his 
varied faculties, ex- 
cept in this faculty 
of “energizing,” is 
Roosevelt a remark- 
able man. It is com- 
mon to meet men of 
far less fame than 
Roosevelt who give 
one a peculiar “ feel- 
ing of greatness,” of 
some transcendent 
quality of genius 
which is above and “i HAVE SEEN 
beyond the reach of 
mere human capac- 
ity. In talking with many people who 
have met Roosevelt for the first time I 
have been impressed by their comments 
upon his “familiarity,” his “commonness.” 
He is “just like one of us.” 

I recall distinctly the first time I met 
Roosevelt. It was at Oyster Bay—before 
he was elected Governor of New York. 
It was a warm afternoon and he had 
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been bathing in the bay, and came up 
dripping and puffing, with his hair stream- 
ing sea water. We shook hands and sat 
down together on a bench near the bath 
house and had a good talk. I have tried 


(in vain) to imagine such an experience 
I have 


with Gladstone—or Elihu Root! 


THE VARIOUS PORTRAITS OF HIM, FROM THE 


CLAWS) BY THAT EMINENT 


understood that a man who meets J. P. 
Morgan for the first time slowly shrivels 
up and quietly disappears through a crack 
in the floor provided for that purpose. 
Not so Roosevelt. Roosevelt is familiar. 
He does not act familiar, he zs familiar; he 
is “just like one of us.” He is “Teddy” to 
half the nation. Many of those who meet 
him familiarly speak of him as “T. R.” 
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He talks about the things we talk about, not 
as a political artifice, but because he thinks 
ithem—and can’t help it. As I have heard 
him say more than once: 

“I am no genius. The things I talk 


about are not new; they are the plain, famil- 
iar principles of right and wrong.” 


ONE (WITH THE HALO) BY JACOB 
COLORIST, THE NEW YORK SUN” 


RIIS, 


"As every one knows, he has emphasized 
the common qualities and virtues in his 
speeches and messages until he has been 
accused of “uttering homilies,” preaching 
sermons and moralizing. To the intellec- 
tual and subtile his words have been a 
burden, like the grasshopper of the Good 
Book. He has not pleased them and he 
never will: for he is not subtile, but common. 
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I have found innumerable references in 
his books and papers to the value of quali- 
ties of commonness. Speaking as police 
commissioner of New York City of the ad- 
ministration of the police force, he said: 

“We found that there was no need of 
genius, nor, indeed, of any unusual quali- 
ties. What was 
needed was the exer- 
cise of the plain, or- 
dinary virtues, of a 
rather commonplace 
type, which all good 
citizens should be ex- 
pected to possess. 
Common sense, com- 
mon honesty, cour- 
age, energy, resolu- 
tion, readiness to 
learn, and desire to 
be as pleasant as 
compatible with the 
strict performance of 
duty—these were the 
qualities most called 
for.” 

And those were 
Roosevelt’s qualities. 
The marvelous thing 
in his career is the 
way in which he has 
used those qualities— 
in every possible di- 
rection. His versa- 
tility amazes one: his 
energy is appalling: 
and yet it is only 
commonness ener- 
gized to the Nth de- 
gree. 


As an Author 


As an author, for 
example, his produc- 
tion at fifty years old 
exceeds in volume the 
life work of many 
great writers. I haven’t counted the words 
but I should be surprised if he had not 
written more than Shakespeare. And yet 
one would hesitate to say that he has pro- 
duced any real literature; he has never 
touched (and cannot touch) the sublime 
simplicity of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
or Washington’s farewell to the country. 
He has never yet sujjered a book. 
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He was a soldier and a brave one, but no 
one certainly would call him a military 
genius even within the limited scope of his 
activities. A soldier is great in proportion 
to his ability to use other men, he himself 
remaining in the background, his victories 
are intellectual; but Roosevelt succeeded 
by sheer hustle and muscle; Xe, personally, 
got there first. 

He has been a reformer and accomplished 
very great good, though he never burned 
with the fire of a Martin Luther or a Garri- 
son or Phillips. Unlike the great reformers, 
he has always been with the crowd, never 
against it. For those who really oppose the 
multitude, as Socrates says (in the Apology 
of Plato), cannot hold high offices nor save 
their lives. 

He has been a politician, but not a genius 
in the art like Blaine, for he has been re- 
strained (to his own advantage) by an- 
other common quality, a sort of literal 
honesty. 


Why Roosevelt is not a Good Shot 


At Harvard he was a boxer, a wrestler 
and a runner, but he never took any 
championships; he has shot big game, but 
has never been a first-class shot. He says 
himself in one of his Western books: 

“I myself am not and never will be more 
than an ordinary shot, for my eyes are bad 
and my hand not over steady; yet I have 
killed every kind of game to be found on the 
Plains, partly because I have hunted very 
perseveringly, and partly because by prac- 
tice I have learned to shoot about as well at 
a wild animal as at a target.” 

Now, é/at is Roosevelt—in his own words. 
An ordinary shot, yet he has killed every 
kind of game by perseverance and practice. 

In other words, he has succeeded by his 
extraordinary capacity for energizing—for 
using every ounce of every capacity he pos- 
sesses: by strenuous self-discipline, control 
and development. Itis the ‘strenuous life” 
he glorifies, for it has made him what he is. 


A Delicate Bov 


As a child he was a weakling, pale and 
delicate, so that he was tutored at home and 
not allowed to join in the rough play of 
other boys. He was even slow to learn. 
But as I heard him once say, he made up 
his mind that if he ever amounted to any- 
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thing he must acquire physical vigor. So 
he set about developing himself; he rode 
and swam and ran, lived an active out-door 
life. He learned in early years to submit 
himself to the severest discipline, and that 
habit, gathering power, has been with him 
all through life. No man to-day in this 
country works harder week in and week 
out than the President. In other words, 
Roosevelt has learned to “energize,” in 
every direction where he possesses any 
capacity whatsoever. If he had found 
within him even a spark of ability as an 
artist we should have had him (like Em- 
peror William, who is another energizer) 
painting pictures—not necessarily good 
ones, but pictures. 


President Never Erratic 


People sometimes call- the President 
“erratic” and “eccentric” (they mean 
“impulsive ”); but I could never see that he 
was either erratic or eccentric. He couldn’t 
be. He is profoundly normal, physically 
and mentally (which genius is not). His 
habits and life are temperate: he is abste- 
mious in eating, drinking, sleeping; for that 
is part of the care which he gives his ener- 
gizing machine. His family life is normal, 
and he exhorts all America to a similar 
normality. He exercises every day with the 
regularity of clockwork, tennis on Wednes- 
day, a tramp on Thursday, horseback rid- 
ing Friday, boxing Saturday, or to that 
effect. It may seem violent exercise to 
some: to Roosevelt it is the normal expres- 
sion of his highly energized daily life. His 
religion is normal and expressed normally 
He has the normal capacity for friendships. 
Contrary to the belief of some people with 
whom I have talked, the President is the 
very incarnation of order and regularity in 
his work. That is part of his system of 
energizing Every morning Secretary Loeb 
places a typewritten list of his engagement> 
for the day on his desk, sometimes re- 
duced to five-minute intervals. And no 
railroad engineer runs more sharply upon 
his schedule than he. His watch comes 
out of his pocket, he cuts off an inter- 
view, or signs a paper, and turns in- 
stantly, according to his time-table, to the 
next engagement. If there is an interval 
anywhere left over he chinks in the time by 
reading a paragraph of history from the 
book that lies always ready at his elbow or 
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by writing two or three sentences in an arti- 
cle on Irish folk-lore, or bear-hunting. 


How He Schedules His Engagements 


Thus he never stops running, even while 
he stokes and fires; the throttle is always 
open; the engine is always under a full head 
of steam. I have seen schedules of his en- 
gagements which showed that he was con- 
stantly occupied from nine o’clock in the 
morning, when he takes his regular walk in 
the White House Park with Mrs. Roosevelt, 
until midnight, with guests at both luncheon 
and dinner. And when he goes to bed he 
is able to disabuse his mind instantly of 
every care and worry and go straight to 
sleep; and he sleeps with perfect normality 
and on schedule time. 

I have been thinking back over Roose- 
velt’s career in the White House and I can- 
not now remember to have heard that he 
was ever ill or even indisposed as other men 
sometimes are. 
Like any good 
engineer, he 
keeps his ma- 
chinery in such 
excellent con- 
dition that he 
never has a 
breakdown. 

Thus we 
have the spec- 
tacle of a man 
of ordinary 
abilities who 
has succeeded 
through the 
simple device 
of self-control 
and self-disci- 
pline, of using 
every power he 
possesses to its 
utmost limit— 
a dazzling, 
even appalling, 
spectacle of a 
human engine driven at full speed—the 
signals all properly set beforehand (and if 
they aren’t, never mind!). 


Secret of Roosevelt's Greatness 


Now this power of energizing as displayed 
by Roosevelt is certainly a very rare and 
great one: it represents a supreme develop- 


“Tf he had found within him even a spark of abil- 
tty as an artist we should have had him painting 


pictures—not necessarily good ones, but pictures’ 
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ment of the human will. No man of our 
generation has used himself more effect- 
ively than Roosevelt. And that is wholly 
to his credit; as John Burroughs says 
somewhere in one of his essays: “What 
nature does with a man—that is no credit 
to him; but what he does with nature.” 
The story of Roosevelt will always be an 
inspiration to struggling, limited youth: for 
he is the very pattern, in a new sense, of 
a self-made man, By perseverance and 
practice (those virtues of the primer) he 
has killed all kinds of game and sits in the 
White House. 

Yet it is the fate of the engine that it 
runs on two tracks: it is not a flying- 
machine. Without in the least depreciat- 
ing the real power and greatness of Roose- 
velt, we are at full liberty to define his 
limitations: for it is quite as important 
in life,as in mechanics, to know what a ma- 
chine will not do as to know what it will do. 

“The inability to stay quiet, the irritable 
desire to act 
directly,” 
writes Walter 
Bagehot, “is 
one of the most 
conspicuous 
failings of man- 
kind.” 


When Does 
He Think ? 


Watching 
Roosevelt sed- 
ulously follow- 
ing his sched- 
ule, acting 
continuously, 
breathlessly, 
appallingly, 
one wonders 
when hethinks. 
At the age 
when the boy 
Napoleon was 
engaged in 
“moody dreaming” at Brienne, Roosevelt 
was running, reading, writing—acting. He 
was a member of the legislature at twenty- 
three. I suppose Roosevelt never knew the 
enrichment of idleness, was never like Ste- 
venson, the “pattern of an idler”: I sup- 
pose he was never led by the spirit into the 
wilderness to think, to be tempted of the 
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devil: in the wilderness by perseverance 
he was killing every kind of game. Lin- 
coln was nearly as old as Roosevelt is now 
before the country had ever heard of him: 
for fifty years he had been thinking, de- 
veloping, growing, in the inconspicuous 
life of the middle West. When he finally 
acted it was with the deliberate sublimity 
of conviction. 

But when a man acts continuously in all 
directions it is certain that he will often act 
inconsiderately: his impulses, though good, 
will often go wrong. Such a character will 
act too much and too fast: time, also, is a 
factor in development. 


Psychology of the President 


So it is with Roosevelt. One has a feel- 
ing that his beliefs have been adopted rather 
than thought out in pain and silence. He 
hates evil, not so much because it is evil as 
because it is complex, and delays the smooth 
working of his energizing machine. His in- 
spirations (because he has not had time to 
brood, to think) are historical, never pro- 
phetic. He has been from an early day a 
voluminous reader of history: he has been 
thrilled with the lives of military and pio- 
neering heroes: he has adopted them as his 
models. Having no vision, he has not seen 
nor felt the heroes of a new age. His look 
for comparisons is always backward. He 
has been reading Ferrero’s new book on the 
Decline of Rome: he quoted from it in one 
of his Mississippi River speeches—where 
Lincoln would have told a homely story of 
Illinois. 

Not being given to brooding, to reflec- 
tion, to introspection, he is not at all sensi- 
tive or fearful ; he has none of the deeper 
doubts, the imaginative withdrawals of the 
man who, confronted with a specific prob- 
lem, seeks to bring in upon it the light of 
time and space, who sees it, or tries to see 
it, in its widest and fullest relationships. 
His is the blessedness that 

t haply asks not why, 
Too busy with the crowded hour 
To fear to live or die.” 


What Roosevelt Has Done for the 
Country 


All this is said in no captious tone of com- 
plaint: there is nothing sillier than to blame 
a man for what he is not: it is merely a sin- 
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cere attempt at definition, that we may esti- 
mate Roosevelt accurately, admire him 
frankly for his great qualities and at the 
same time appreciate his limitations without 
blaming him for them. It is probable, in- 
deed, that no other man in the world could 
have been, at this time, more efiectively 
serviceable to the country than Roosevelt. 
We necded just the qualities of unimagina- 
tive commonness, energy and fearlessness 
which he possesses. If the evils that were 
growing up in the country had been palli- 
ated, smoothed over, as McKinley might 
have smoothed them over (as Louis XVI 
palliated the conditions in France be- 
fore the Revolution), we might easily have 
had a social explosion in this country. On 
the other hand, a visionary radical might 
have brought the explosion by the violence 
of his remedies. Roosevelt has been an 
instrument in letting off a Revolution 
quietly in the form of evolution. Through 
publicity and new laws the people see that 
the evils from which the country suffered, 
and still suffers, can be cured by orderly 
processes. And Recseveit’s services in this 
regard have been notable. 

How, then, if he is not a thinker, nor 
blessed with the power of vision, has he 
been able to do all that he has done? 


He is Like Us 


In the simplest possible way: by being 
exactly like us, the people of the United 
States: by acting, not on his reason, but 
on his instincts, which are the instincts of 
the country: by trusting the multitude. No 
president we have ever had has been so 
close to the real, though inarticulate, feel- 
ing of our people, North, South, East and 
West, as Roosevelt. Little localities like 
New York and Boston hate him, but New 
York City is only a financial province of 
the country (as Boston is a sort of atrophied 
intellectual province) and not American in 
the largest sense. George Washington was 
a distant aristocrat, Lincoln a man of lonely 
divinity, leading at best but half of the 
country and that half divided in its support 
of him: but Roosevelt whoops gloriously 
with the whole crowd. He is just like us. 
As a people we act swiftly and continuously 
and do our thinking—afterwards. We ven- 
ture (where angels fear to tread) upon every- 
thing: and do few things well. We, too, are 
impulsive and our impulses are good but 
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too often hasty. We have adopted rather 
than thought out our beliefs. The poet in 
celebrating our native land also interprets 
the President: . 


“Hauge and alert, irascible yet strong, 

We make our fitful way ‘mid right and 
wrong. 

One time we pour out millions to be free, 

Then rashly sweep an empire from the sea! 

One time we strike the shackles from the 
slaves, 

And then; quiescent, we are ruled by 
knaves.” 


So Roosevelt has represented us—the 
mass of Americans. The reforms he has 
advocated are really our reforms, not his. 
He has voiced them valiantly and fearlessly. 
It is his supreme service that he has artic- 
ulated our desires. And is not that what 
we elected him for ? 


Ability to Voice the Crowd 


For Roosevelt never leads; he always fol- 
lows. He acts, but he acts only when he 
thinks the crowd is behind him. His under- 
standing of us leads him rarely astray; and 
when he does go astray, he instantly acts in 
the opposite manner—and gets in again 
with the crowd. 

Upon all the great issues which he 
has championed, the country was prepared 
before he entered the arena. The country 
was big with the ideas which he merely 
helped into the world. Railroad reform 
was imminent in many states before he took 
it up: LaFollette of Wisconsin had shown 
it to be a popular program. The Standard 
Oil Company and other trusts had been ex- 
posed before he framed the governmental 
machinery for exposing them. The con- 
viction that big business was in league with 
corrupt politics was in a million minds be- 
fore Roosevelt announced it. In the words, 
a “square deal,” he was phrasing what we 
wanted. 

Thus Roosevelt understands us—the 
crowd of us—and we understand him—and 
like him, like him tremendously. We call 
him “Teddy,” we send him pet lions and 
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bears, we are entertained by his hunting 
and riding, and amused rather than of- 
fended when he adds a new portrait to his 
gallery of prevaricators. We love the un- 
certainty (the shock to sensitive souls!) of 
never being quite sure of what he is going to 
do next! We even report to him with pride 
the champion families of children in our 
various neighborhoods. When he makes 
mistakes we forgive and excuse him much 
as we would forgive and excuse our own mis- 
takes—they are so completely understand- 
able. 

There are two kinds of greatness, that 
of height, the greatness that in some particu- 
lar rises to the sky and in depth is beyond 
ordinary human fathoming : and the great- 
ness of breadth. Roosevelt’s is the greatness 
of breadth. 


Final Test of Roosevelt Yet to Come 


And finally Roosevelt has not suffered the 
great test which comes sooner or later to 
every man, the test by which he goes down 
into history. He has been a son of destiny, 
an elemental force, a providence. He has 
been the voice of the multitude; he has 
never met the mood of Nay; he has never 
had to renounce or sacrifice; he has never 
had to die that others may live. 

What will he do when that test comes? 
When the multitude which has always been 
with him is against him, when men cry out 
no longer for action but for vision, when 
they call not for moralists but for prophets— 
will then his energized commonness reach 
tothe skies? Will he finally trust that mul- 
titude that ruled before he was heard of and 
will rule after he is gone? The moment he 
forsakes the inspiration of his commonness, 
the moment he considers his own person- 
ality, policies and programs (substituting 
his reason for his sure instincts) as the only 
avenues of salvation, that moment his 
power, which has been, not that of a 
prophet, but that of a reporter, will vanish. 
And that test of sacritice, which is the com- 
mon process by which human nature finally 
purihes itself, will be the decisive test of his 
greatness. 
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I. THE 


WAS a bloomy 
morning, all cro- 
cuses and tree- 
buds, and An- 
tony sniffed it 
into his nostrils 
thankfully, even 
while he scowled. 

‘Come, come!” 
said his Uncle 
Julius, a wealthy 
old gentleman 
buttoned firmly 
into a white vest, 
“whata face! It is nothing so terrible that 
Task of you! One would think it a hanging 
matter, to beau a pretty young girl about 
the place!” 

“ You know that I do not care for school- 
girls, Uncle Julius,” said Antony severely. 

“Fiddlestick!” his Uncle Julius cried, 
“and what are you, sir, but a schoolboy, I 
should like to know? What shall we hear 
next, I wonder?” 

Antony put on some fresh gray gloves 
with a sigh. 

“Schoolgirl! 
Schoolgirl!” his 
uncle repeated mim- 
ickingly, “she will 
not be reciting her 
lessons, I suppose!” 

Antony buttoned 
his gloves. 

“Or if she does, 
it will be your fault, 
sir,” pursued his 
uncle. 

Antony selected a 
slender walking stick 
from a rack of many 


Reviewed his collar 
with a critical hand 


ESCAPE 


and reviewed his collar with a critical 
hand. 

“The young lady’s topics of conver- 
sation will be a matter of indifference 
to me, Uncle Julius,” said he, “I assure 
you.” 

“And I assure you,” cried Uncle Julius, 
“that if we were not on this open porch, I 


Uncle Julius puffing behind him 


should be strongly tempted to apply that 
stick of yours where, as we used to say, it 
would do the most good!” 

Antony adjusted his coat trimly and 
started down the steps. 

“But since we are upon this open porch, 
let us, Uncle Julius,” said he, “go where 
duty calls us. En avant!” 

He strode along the flagged walk with 
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Uncle Julius puffing behind him, loqua- 
ciously indignant. 

“Look at your mates, sir, as we pass 
them, and notice how enviously they smile,” 
he urged the youth, who replied shortly that 
he observed them. 

“In my time, I can tell you,” said Uncle 
Julius, “ there was no shilly shallying in these 
matters. We had more blood. Let any col- 
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“ Well, here we are!” he said, with an 
attempt at prankish levity in which he re- 
ceived no assistance from Antony. “Here 
we are at last, Nette dear, dressed in our 
best for you!” 

“So I see. And this is, I suppose, your 
young nephew, Mr. Julius?” said the person 
at whose face Antony had not yet looked. 

If she had intended to remedy this omis- 


“ Here we are at last, Nette dear, dressed in our best for youl” 


lege lad be given a free day—and a fine day, 
too—and one of the prettiest girls that ever 
wore a petticoat to enjoy it with him, and he 
was the envy of all his fellows. And I-be- 
lieve,” he ended with a fine optimism, “ that 
it is so now! Not one of these lads but 
would change places with you at a nod.” 

“But you will not nod, my dear Uncle 
Julius,” Antony responded calmly, ‘ and so 
these lads—as you so felicitously call them— 
will never lose the opportunity I would 
cheerfully relin n : 

“Hush! there she is!” his uncle whis- 
pered, and Antony at once removed his hat 
with a lordly and accomplished gesture, 
which Uncle Julius noted with unwilling 
admiration. 


sion she could not have devised a more 
efficacious means. Not only did Antony 
look at her: he stared. From the topmost 
strand of her braided chestnut hair to the 
lowest dimple in her olive cheek—for she 
was of that irritatingly attractive class of 
females that combines deep-set violet eyes 
with a gypsy coloring—every curve of her 
audacious body spelled youth, unmitigated 
youth, and her tone was correspondingly 
insulting. 

“I am truly pleased to meet you,” he 
said with the air of one to whom experience 
has lent tolerance. 

“I should truly never have guessed it,” 
she returned promptly with an amused 
smile. 
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Antony flushed. Animpudent chit, this. 
A girl to be taught her place, and that right 
early. 

“T am to have, I believe,” he said, with 
a fine air of disregard for any previous con- 
versation, “the honor of escort—of show— 
of, er, of entertaining you for the day.” 

“That distinction is indeed yours,” she 
replied gravely, “I have no doubt that I 
shall be escort—show—er, entertained 
most agreeably.” 

With this insulting remark she but half 
concealed a yawn and Antony’s blood 
boiled within him. 

“Come,” chirped Uncle Julius with a 
fatuous chuckle, “we are getting along 
famously! What did I tell you? Yes, in- 
deed!” 

To this idiotic speech neither his nephew 
nor that nephew’s new acquaintance made 
any further reply than two eloquent but 
totally ineffective glances. They were in- 
effective because the glance as a medium of 
expression had not been included in Uncle 
Julius’s esthetic training. 

€ And what are you going to do first, hey ? 
Wheée does the great day begin—sce the 
town sights, I suppose?” this imbecile old 
relative maundered on. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure, if she 
wishes to sce them,” said Antony coldly, 
“to point out the various objects of local 
interest to Miss y 

“Good gracious!” Uncle Julius inter- 
rupted, “w hat’ s come over the boy ? ‘ Miss,’ 
indeed! Didn't I tell you that this is my 
old god-mother’s own daughter's step- 
daughter? ‘Miss’? Her name is Nette.” 

“Ah,” said Antony. 

“ And his,” continued Unele Julius, with 
a flip of his finger at his nephew and a wink 
at the young lady, “is Tony. Let's have 
no formality among chicks of your age. 
No, no: Tony’s his name.” 

“Indeed!” the young lady observed, gaz- 
ing critically at the embarrassed possessor 
of the cognomen, “and a quaint little name, 
I am sure.” 

She smiled with a perfunctory brightness 
and continued in some inexplicable manner 
to look down at her escort—though had she 
been presented with ten thousand dollars 
for every one of the inches over five feet in 
her height she would not have appeared 
before the world as any considerable heiress. 
The object of this remarkably achieved 
envisagement writhed inwardly. Uncle 
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Julius rubbed his hands in maudlin delight 
at her appreciation of his nephew’s bap- 
tismal acquirements, and she continued, 
prettily stifling a second yawn between her 
white little pointed teeth: 

“Since our young friend naturally pants 
to show us the beauties of his Alma Mater, 
let us by all means begin with them,” and 
get them over, said the strangled yawn. 

Antony bit his tongue in his secthing 
rage and the pain turned him crimson and 
wet eyed. This did not escape the intol- 
erable chit, and her deep-set violet eyes 
twinkled maliciously. 

“Tt will not be at all necessary to see ”— 
he began, when Uncle Julius’ round, aston- 
ished eyes interrupted them. 

“He is not going to show ‘us’ at all,” 
explained this worthy but misguided man, 


“he is going to show you, my dear. I knew 
all these sights well forty years ago. Dear, 


dear! yes, indeed.” 

Antony could have choked him for the 
apprehension that passed over his young 
charge’s face. 

“You will not desert me, Mr. Julius?” 
she cried with a melting glance that visibly 
warmed the cockles of his infatuated old 
heart, “you can’t mean to leave me”—to 
the awkward attentions of this red-jaced boy! 
her eyebrows continued the appeal, intel- 
ligible only to Antony. 

“But that’s just what I do mean, Miss 
Nette,” he assured her, winking incredibly, 
“Tam this moment due at my trustees’ meet- 
ing. I’m off directly. You must—” and 
he flapped his hand with airy abandon— 
“endure the time without me!” Here he 
smiled with disgusting coquetry and pat- 
tered like a plump white rabbit down the 
shady brick path. As they stared blankly 
after him he turned and waved his stick at 
them, 


“Oh, Pm no spoil-sport!” he crowed, 
and rounded his corner. They were left 
alone. 


“Silly old ass!” Antony muttered, and 
then glared angrily at the spot the buxom 
gentleman had quitted. 

“I beg your pardon,” 
lady, “did you speak ?” 

“Not to you,” he replied briefly. She 
shook out a fluffy white parasol and under 


said the young 


its becoming shadow looked curiously about 
her. 
“Indeed—to whom, then?” she in. 


quired, 
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Antony was silent. 

“ Minx!” he thought. 

“You are not at all like your uncle, are 
you?” she began, after a moment of this 
pregnant silence. Then after another mo- 
ment she added absently, “he has such 
pleasant, easy manners!” 

Antony settled his fleckless straw hat 
firmly upon his head and tightened his grip 
on his stick. 

“My uncle,” he began with great con- 
trol, “is an estimable man. His intentions 
are of the best—that is to say, I have always 
believed them to be—but like too many 
others he does not always carry out his in- 
tentions. Take, for instance, this present 
situation. It was evidently his intention to 
give you (and me) a pleasurable day. It is 
quite obvious to me, at least, that he has 
failed in this intention—to a certain ex- 
tent,” he added politely, for he had by now 
talked himself into his usual superior calm. 
His eyes were fixed upon the tip of the 
young lady’s parasol, some distance below 
him, as she sat on the brick steps of the old 
porch before which he 
stood, her slender figure 
leaning against a white 
pillar. 

“Now, I have a sug- 
gestion to make,” he 
continued, quite pleas- 
antly by this time. “I 
can plainly see that my 
uncle’s somewhat Phili- 
stine scheme for my 
showing you about the 
place is likely to bore 
you extremely. Let us, 
then, omit that part of 
the program altogether. 
We must try to think of 
something that will at- 
tract you, however,”— 
Antony had by this time 
a fairly paternal interest 
in the young lady,—“ and 
if you will help me out, 
no doubt we can. Perhaps,” he concluded 
tentatively, “you would really prefer to re- 
main by yourself, and not be entertained 
at all?” 

He paused and, as no reply appeared to be 
forthcoming, slowly lowered his eyes along 
the fluffy parasol till they reached the level 
of those deep-set violet ones. He could not 
have recognized them by their color, how- 
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She was sleeping 


DAY 


ever, for they were closed: the gentle rise 
and fall of the young lady’s breast, the 
placid and uncharacteristic kindness of her 
half-smile made the reason for this closing 
only too obvious. She was sleeping. 

Antony swallowed hard. Sheer rage 
choked him and his collar became intoler- 
ably tight. His fingers itched along the 
supple stick he carried and a longing to em- 
ploy it in an absolutely unheard of manner 
nearly flooded him off his feet. “ Where it 
would do the most good ”—the obnoxious 
phrase flashed luminously across his mind. 

The sudden silence had its natural effect 
upon the young person on the brick steps. 
Slowly, inquiringly her eyelids lifted, and 
the peculiar, rain-washed effect of those 
dark blue eyes, so startling above her olive 
cheeks, was not lost upon Antony. 

“Not entertained at all?” she repeated 
vaguely, diving under the ruffles of the 
parasol to cover the positively unconceal- 
able paroxysm of the third yawn, “oh, on 
the contrary! Really. I am delightfully 
entertained, Mr.—Mr. Tony!” 

“So it appears,” he 
returned acidly. A’soft 
dark color suffused her 
gypsy cheeks, but she 
brazened it out. She 
seemed to possess no 
sense of shame whatever. 

“This sun makes one 
almost sleepy,” she said 
calmly, “and I sat up 
quite late last night, 
too—playing picquet 
with your uncle. He is 
a poor sleeper.” 

“Indeed. I am not 
acquainted with his 
habits,” Antony re- 
sponded. “ We will look 
at the buildings now, I 
think, if you are suffi- 
ciently rested.” A fell 
purpose had suddenly 
, found itself in his humil- 
iated breast. This insolent young puss 
should have cause indeed for drowsiness. 

She sprang instantly to her feet with a 
quick and pleasing muscular co-ordination, 
which, again, was not lost upon Antony. 
She wore a white flannel costume dotted 
with a dull blue—the blue of Canton china. 
Of this color, too, was the silk stocking that 
flashed down the steps above her low-cut 
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shoes. A ludicrous and daring 
color for a brunette—until you 
encountered her eyes. 

“I am quite ready,” she said 
demurely, and Antony started 
briskly down the street. 

“On the right,” he began 
didactically, “you will see 
Wadsworth Hall, the building 
of applied sciences. It was 
presented by the two sons of 
Mr. Ezra Bement Wadsworth 
in memory of their father, a 
prominent graduate. It cost 
three hundred thousand dollars 
and is one of the most com- 
pletely equipped buildings of 
its kind in the country, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ How 
murmured. 

“ Yes,” Antony agreed, “ it is 
interesting.” 

“To what are the sciences 
applied?” she inquired plac- 
idly. 

“To—er, to—really, I have 
never gone into it so far as 
that,” Antony returned, biting 
his lip, “I am not interested 
in science myself. But that is 
what it is generally called: it is 
on a bronze tablet on the 
corner. It is probably only an expres- 
sion.” 

“Ah, yes, probably,” she assented. 

“Beyond it and a shade to the left you 
will see,” he continued with a wave of his 
stick, “ Mansfield Hall. It is a dormitory, 
occupied by sophomores.” 

“And who presented that?” his com- 
panion inquired, gazing respectfully at the 
end of the stick. 

“T do not know,” he informed her briefly. 

“Oh, you do not know,” she repeated in 
her low voice. Something in the falling 
inflection caused her guide to wriggle 
uneasily. 

“ Nobody knows,” he added, rashly. “I 
should think nobody would want to, it is so 
hideous.” 

“To be sure,” she said. “And sopho- 
mores live there. Are you perhaps a 
sophomore, Mr. Tony?” 

“I?” Antony exclaimed; then in level 
tones, “I am a senior.” 

“Really!” she murmured. 


interesting!” she 


” 


“I suppose 
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“On the right,” he began didactically 


that means that you are one of the older 
pupils, then? In the first class?” 

“Tt does,” he assented grimly, adding as 
a cutting afterthought, “a sophomore, I 
suppose, would be beneath your notice ?” 

She smiled sweetly. “Oh, dear me, no!” 
she assured him, “not in the least—it is all 
the same to me, you see, Mr. Tony!” 

Antony should have realized by this time 
the folly of any further tilting, but he did not. 

“Your interest naturally turns, then, to 
men of my uncle’s age?” he inquired 
caustically. 

She considered this with a pretty serious- 
ness. 

“N-no, hardly that,” she said at length. 
“Tt is only that I do not—that I am not— 
somehow, young men (and such very young 
men! her eyes added) do not exactly . . ” 

“You need not trouble to explain your- 
self any further,” Antony broke in coldly. 
“Tt is somewhat unfortunate,” he con- 
tinued, enunciating carefully, with averted 
eyes, “that I, of all people, should have 
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been selected for your escort this morning.” 
He had never said anything so nearly rude 
to a woman; but then, he had never to his 
recollection been so thoroughly annoyed by 
one, since the dimly distant days when a 
series of deprecating aunts and spying 
nurses had darkened his youthful horizon. 

“Indeed. And why is that?” she asked 
pleasantly. She had, when she chose, an 
exceedingly pleasant manner. 

“Because,” he returned, astonished at 
himself, but firm nevertheless, “I am not 
sufficiently accustomed to the society of 
young ladies to be certain of my ability to 
entertain even the ordinary variety—much 
less those who prefer the society of eccentric 
old gentlemen.” Come, he reflected, that’s 
not half bad. Perhaps that will teach her a 
thing or two! 

It seemed to him that there was a flash of 
respect in her eyes, but he could not be sure, 
it was so fleeting. 

“I suppose your studies take up so much 
of your time that you have no leisure for 
society,” she said kindly, “ but you must not 
let yourself grow shy: ladies are not very 
difficult to entertain, really!” 

To this remark Antony made no reply, 
perhaps because he could not think of one 
which combined the expression of his feel- 
ings with anything remotely resembling 
propriety. They walked on, therefore, in 
utter silence. 

The village through which they took 
their way was but a tiny one, a green and 
sheltered cradle for the warm brick walls 
and lichened chapel of the old college; and 
soon the grass-grown flagged walk gave way 
to one of trodden earth, the houses grew 
sparser and smaller, the trees thicker and 
less carefully tended. They were in the 
country. The season was well forward: 
though the calendar marked April, the 
warm blue sky, the odorous earth, the fresh, 
full grass, all smelled of May. The early 
flowers were out long before their wonted 
times; the birds, misled by the generous sun, 
were already nesting musically; shock- 
headed urchins, those most delicate barom- 
eters of the real seasons, had bravely cast 
off their shoes and stockings and renewed 
the year in the splashing puddles of some 
recent rain. All the scene spoke peace and 
promise of better to come—all, I say, but 
those two fractious young souls who walked 
diverse among the lovely unity of the 
pleasant world about them. Antony strode 
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on, his eyes fixed on the winding road, 
though it is to be doubted if he saw it. Who 
would have thought to find him, Antony, in 
such a baited, hot-necked frame? The 
day had gone hideously awry from the 
beginning, and it was all the fault of this 
blue-eyed, brown-cheeked chit. 

She, for her part, moved easily and it 
must be admitted, gracefully, beside him. 
Her step shot out from the hip, elastic as a 
boy’s; only the faintest shade of red under 
her skin confessed to the pace he drove her; 
she drew regular breaths through her small 
nostrils. Though she could not match his 
stride, she yet fell into a sort of rythmical 
accompaniment to it; evidently she was an 
accomplished and enduring dancer. 

They swung around a sharp corner under 
a great sprawling oak and fairly mowed 
down an unattractive red-headed boy, in- 
sufficiently attired and freckled beyond 
belief, who was hurrying frantically in a 
direction only too obviously opposed to their 
own. Conscious of a distinct relief at the 
necessity for constructive action, Antony 
stooped and raised the howling and resent- 
ful creature, who dug his grimy knuckles 
into his eyes and yelled the louder at each 
polite query as to his injuries. After a few 
minutes of this fruitless performance, 
Antony, irritated at his failure to bring even 
this sordid incident to a triumphant con- 
clusion, was about to produce a coin and 
leave his victim to the sovereign solace of 
Time, that great healer,. when his com- 
panion, who had stood, hitherto, discreetly 
aside from the business, now stepped for- 
ward and laid a small brown hand on the 
heaving shoulder of the injured infant. 

“Where were you going, Buddy?” she 
asked abruptly. 

He looked up from his bent and screening 
arm, stared a moment, and replied in a 
matter-of-fact tone, without a trace of the 
sobs that still echoed about them: 

“To see the big snake!” 

“The snake?” She shuddered involun- 
tarily. Had the child mentioned Levia- 
than, the monster would not have seemed 
more exotic to this rural and domestic spot. 
By judicious questioning they elicited from 
the suddenly secretive imp the successive 
facts of the spectacular and recent arrival 
of an enormous foreign reptile; its display 
under a tent on the outskirts of the village, 
very near their present station; the estab- 
lishment of a tariff of fifteen cents for one 
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view, or two separate opportunities for ex- 
citement at the comparatively small sum of 
a quarter of a dollar; and lastly, the cruel 
certainty that the delay occasioned by this 
unexpected and sudden meeting had un- 
doubtedly cost their informant his only pos- 
sible view of the monster, since the price of 
his admission, though offered voluntarily by 
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young lady with a smile—I have mentioned 
that she had, when she saw fit to employ it, 
an exceedingly pleasant manner. 

The boy hesitated. 

“Girls don’t like snakes,” he finally 
mumbled, “you could wait outside!” 

“ Where is that tent?” she demanded in- 
dignantly, and they hurried on, one on each 


Dug his grimy knuckles into his eyes and yelled the louder at each polite query as to 
Ais injuries 


his maternal uncle, was contingent upon his 
arrival at the tent ahead of his cousin, who, 
in case of a previous appearance, was to 
receive the prize. 

Overcome afresh by the bitterness of his 
lot, the red-headed boy would have renewed 
his unpleasant and gulping demonstrations, 
had not Antony hastily produced a coin of 
sufficient size to insure two periods of ec- 
stasy and offered it in reparation for what 
he handsomely described as his clumsiness. 
Staggered by this princely generosity, the 
urchin balanced the silver piece doubtfully, 
then with a shy and unlooked-for courtesy 
suggested that they should use it together. 

“ And what should I do, then?” asked the 


side of their unconscious guide. No kindly 
premonition laid a thrilling chill along 
Antony’s stiff spine; no wholesome doubts 
as to the successful issue of that doomed 
expedition slowed the springing step of his 
companion. They hurried on, I say, each 
with a hand upon the earth-stained, ragged 
shoulder of that freckled imp whom Fate 
had selected as the instrument of their 
destiny, and in ironic rivalry they literally 
urged him on, and shot him, panting, 
through the roped enclosure that protected 
the elect possessors of the admission price 
from contact with the envious herd. 

With the curt direction to their guide to 
invite, if he pleased, a friend to enter with 


They hurried on, each with a hand upon the earth-stained, ragged shoulder of that 
freckled imp whom Fate had selected as the instrument of their destiny 


him, Antony slapped down a coin on the 
improvised counter, received two greasy 
green cardboard slips and strode towards 
the canvas flap of the small tent. The 
mingled odor of tobacco smoke, crushed 
grass and tethered horses, the cheerful, 
chattering crowd, the honk and blare of a 
great claret-colored motor-car, hurtling in- 
quiringly up the slope, all imparted a festi- 
val air, a holiday spirit; and it was with a 
mild excitement that Antony pushed into 
the close tent, clearing the way punctili- 
ously for his companion. 

In the middle, under the opening, was a 
standard painted a dull, forbidding red, and 
on this, in a cage of twisted iron, lay a 
monstrous, coiled thing, hideously and 
brilliantly mottled, his blunt, flattened head 
lazily resting on his topmost ring, his ma- 
lignant, weary eyes fixed in a listless stare, 
that drooped over the human mushrooms 
around him, over the seas he had traveled, 
back to the old gods and the beginnings of 
things. The linked diamonds along his 
great length gleamed in a dreadful, supple 
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pattern; the eye, entranced in a seductive 
terror, followed the massive rounds of those 
murderous coils, longing, yet dreading to 
trace them to their horrid head: it seemed 
that a faint, uncanny odor, a hint of dead 
spices, like the secret wrapping cloths of old 
mummies, hung in the air. Now Antony 
knew, or supposed he knew, that cobras 
exhale no such odor, and in a disgusted 
curiosity he peered about for the source of 
it, but found nothing in the stained and 
faded tent, nor any nook or cranny in the 
obvious bareness where the source of it 
could lurk. 

The scene was a strange one; no officious 
show man called attention, in a raucous voice, 
to the ugly thing in the middle. There ap- 
peared to be no director, no advertisement of 
any kind, no appeal to a credulous or morbid 
crowd. The tent could contain but a score 
of visitors simultaneously, and they pushed 
in, fairly quiet as soon as they had entered, 
slowly encircled the scornful, wicked eyed 
heap on the standard, discussed it in low 
tones and went out through another flap to 
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make room for the next group. Indeed, the 
accustomed ease with which they performed 
these evolutions awoke in Antony the won- 
der whether they had not rehearsed them 
many times, and he involuntarily men- 
tioned this idea to the girl, who gazed, at 
once fascinated and repelled, as Eve at the 
Seducer. 

“I suppose,” she returned musingly, 
“they keep coming to see if it will by any 
chance bite some one.” 

At this precise moment there pushed 
through the entrance-flap one who by his 
distinctive dress showed himself the mecha- 
nician of the claret-colored motor car. He 
was as obviously a foreigner, and among 
the simple rural types that filled the tent his 
mustachioed personality stood out as start- 
lingly as the great cobra’s. Elbowing his 
way through the little crowd he made him- 
self a place directly beside Antony and the 
freckled boy,. who had attached himself 
definitely to his patron, and smiled at the 
young man in easy cosmopolitan contempt 
of the rustics, conveying at the same time, 
in a graphic Continental hint of respectful 
salutation, his duty to the young lady. 
Antony accepted the smile with a lordly 
nod, expressive of his familiarity with 
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mechanicians as a class and his apprecia- 
tion of their place in the general scheme of 
things, and the two men surveyed the rep- 
tile in silence. 

“T know heem well,” volunteered the big 
fellow in the leather suit, at last. 

“C'est Monsieur le Cobra, zat one. We 
have take ze car all s’rough ’is country. 
Wait—I will amuse Mademoiselle. Watch 
heem!” 

Lowering his head till the great goggles 
on his cap fronted the slitted eyes in the 
cage he emitted a long, piercing hiss, a` 
nerve-racking, whistling call. Everyone in 
the tent jumped backward spasmodically; 
Antony threw out his arm and pushed the 
girl behind him before he realized that 
there was no danger. Upon the great snake 
the effect of the sudden noise was even 
more appalling. His ugly flat head ap- 
peared suddenly high above his writhing 
folds; no one saw the movement, for it was 
too lightning-quick for sight, but it was 
undoubtedly the fact that his head was no 
longer pillowed. The symmetrical turban 
on his forehead puffed and quivered, his 
cold eye caught every eye in the tent with a 
swift, horrible glance; and every eye shrank, 
terrified, from his. 


“© Mister, the covers on! 


The cover's on tight, mister!” 
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“A very unpleasant old party, that 
snake,” Antony remarked, “I trust our 
friend won’t think it advisable to repeat t 

In the middle of his sentence the French- 
man hissed again. The cobra, irritated 
beyond further endurance, threw its massive 
weight against the side of the cylindrical 
cage, which swayed slightly and then 
dropped forward into the panic-stricken 
crowd. Antony felt a soft, sighing breath 
on his neck and 
„caught his com- 
panion as she fell; 
he heard the ribs of 
her fluffy parasol 
crack under some- 
body’s stamping 
feet and braced 
himself to meet the 
crushing, strug- 
gling rush of the 
frightened crowd. 
Through the oaths 
and shrieks of the 
nightmare moment 
piped shrill the 
voice of the red- 
headed boy. 

“Mister, the 
cover’son! The 
cover’s on tight, 
mister!” 

Between the 
grovelling legs of 
two infuriated men, 
fighting like de- 
mons for leeway 
from the horrid cage, Antony caught a 
glimpse of it and realized that it was, in- 
deed, completely fastened. Though it 
rolled and bounded under the lashings of 
its excited occupant, it was securely pad- 
locked, and another moment of frenzied 
struggle for the door-flaps emptied the tent 
sufficiently to give passage to two angry 
men who threw a heavy canvas over the 
cage and righted it, breathing hard. 

One of these as he rose to his feet met 
Antony’s eyes, shifted his gaze to the faint- 
ing girl on his arm, and thrust his hand into 
the capacious pocket of his flapping linen 
coat. 

“Try her with this,’ he said shortly, 
“Tve got the crowd to settle. Then we'll 
kill the Frenchy and then we'll leave!” 

Antony forced the offered flask into the 
girl’s mouth and dragged her backward 


AN IDYLL OF ALL FOOLS’ 


“Try her with this” 


DAY 


through the open flap. As the air reached 
her she gasped and choked, gulping down 
the strong spirit nervously, then stiffening 
herself in his arm and adjusting her hat. 

“Your town is not dull, at any rate, Mr. 
Tony!” she observed, and the observation, 
though a little breathless, was almost per- 
fectly under her control. 

Antony felt his admiration rise into his 
eyes, nor did he seek to conceal it. 

“You are a 
brave, sensible— 
for- heaven’s sake, 
what’s the matter 
now?” he cried 
anxiously, staring 
at a point behind 
her. Involuntarily 
she turned and 
looked in the same 
direction. 

The greater part 
of the crowd had 
scattered and fled 
far down the long 
hill; only a few 
groups of the most 
hardy and venture- 
some among the 
villagers remained 
at varying distances 
from the deserted 
tent. The most 
important of these 
groups now fell 
apart slightly, dis- 
closing as its center 
a large and writhing human figure, prone on 
the grass. The light box coat, the great 
goggles proclaimed this figure the ill-fated 
mechanician. Even as he sprawled and 
twisted, the men who surrounded him 
turned and looked at Antony and his com- 
panion, and there was an unpleasant fixity, 
an unmistakable threatening in their regard 
that chilled the young gentleman slightly, 
though he was utterly at a loss as to its im- 
port. Presently one of the men caught his 
eye and beckoned commandingly. 

“They seem to want me over there,” he 
said to the girl, with an attempt at uncon- 
cern, “perhaps Id better step over a mo- 
ment—I’ll return immediately. You don’t 
object?” 

She looked at him with a curious vague 
smile, then shook her head slowly. This 
he took for acquiescence to his request, and 
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as she said nothing, he left her and joined 
the group about the prostrate foreigner. 
She stared idly at him, but appeared little 
impressed by his irritated and repeated pan- 
‘tomimic denials of what was, to judge from 
the faces of the men, a grave charge of some 
sort. Even when he threw off a hand on 
his arm and hastened angrily back to her, 
his countenance dark with angry concern, 
she did not alter that vague smile, and this 
vexed him still further, as he began to ex- 
plain their situation. 

“I am very, very sorry Miss—Miss 
Nette,” he began, his voice fairly trembling 
with irritation, “ but a most absurd and dis- 
gusting complication has arisen. This 
French fellow swears he has been bitten, 
and they think he is accusing you of hissing 
at the snake. I don’t think he is really such 
a cad as all that, but he is practically hysteri- 
cal, and now I don’t believe he knows what 
he is saying. There is certainly some mark 
on his wrist and one of the men says that he 
saw the snake’s head touch him, and they 
have filled him so thoroughly with whisky 
that he really is not responsible for what he 
says. I think—” he marveled at her lack 
of fright or emotion of any kind—“ indeed, 
I am sure, that they have merely misunder- 
stood his broken French, but these people 
are so idivtically obstinate, you know. 
They’ve sent for a doctor, and they insist 
that they hold y—me responsible, and that if 
we don’t stay here quietly they’ll—in short, 
I don’t see what to do. Pm dreadfully 
sorry.” 

He paused, ready for reproaches, for 
tears, for rebellion. But none of these was 
apparent. 

“How silly!” said Nette carelessly, 
glancing a moment at the group of 
men. : 

Antony felt slightly relieved, but only 
slightly. 

I’m afraid that it can be made quite dis- 
agreeable, however,” he explained gently, 
“though it is silly. The fellow deserved to 
be bitten—if he is, which I’m not at all cer- 
tain of—” he interjected hastily, “and it's 
none of our business and all his fault, but 
I’ve tried everything—bribing and bullying, 
and we seem to be caught here. I regret it 
so much—as soon as we can get to my 
uncle, it will be all right, of course, but no- 
body here will take a message for me‘and— 
and I think perhaps it will make less pub- 
licity and fuss, you know, if we go quietly 
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with—with whoever they ask us to and 
” 


He ground his teeth—if only he had been 
alone! He saw himself the butt of the 
whole college, nicknamed for eternity, 
blamed by his uncle, that bulwark of con- 
vention, self-disgraced by reason of utter, 
crude failure in this, the greatest social 
crisis of his life. It was maddening, hu- 
miliating—and this thick-skinned, feather- 
headed girl by his side seemed absolutely 
indifferent to her (to say the least) embar- 
rassing situation. Stealing a glance at her 
he perceived that she was still smiling. 
Nay, more, she now directed the smile 
straight at him, and though its warm bright- 
ness cheered him irrationally for a moment, 
it was for a moment only and the gloom of 
their plight shut round him again as he 
caught the eye of the leader of the hostile 
group beyond. 

Suddenly he felt a tug at his coat, turned 
to see the gleaming red head of the author 
of all his woes, and seized him by the arm 
with a confused idea of vengeance. 

“ The doctor’s coming, mister, he’s nearly 
got here!” panted this unconscious instru- 
ment of Fate, “and IIl bet that foreign man 
dies! Vl bet he does! He got a terrible 
bite! Did you see it?” 

Antony throttled the boy hastily and 
looked apprehensively at his companion; he 
had hoped to spare her this. To his sur- 
prise she turned to the child and laughed 
lightly. 

“Oh, dear, no!” she said, “he won’t die, 
little boy. Chauffeurs don’t die—they ex- 
plode!” 

Antony had a sense of moral shock. This 
passed frivolity. Really, the girl was scar- 
cely human; sympathy was wasted on her. 

“ Did you know the sheritf was coming?” 
the freckled-faced imp pursued, after a 
mildly contemptuous stare at his patron's 
incomprehensible friend. “I wouldn’t go 
with him, if I was you. My uncle says he’s 
got no right to make you.” 

“Of course he’s got no right,” Antony ex- 
claimed angrily, “but what can I do about 
it? I can’t fight eight or ten men, can I? 
I’d rather go than be carried.” 

“Why don’t you jump into that automo- 
bile?” the boy asked abruptly. “I would. 
She goes easy—I saw him start her up be- 
fore. Shell whizz off, PI bet you!” 

The girl turned abruptly. “That’s it!” 


she cried, “let’s do that, Mr. Tony!” 


The red-headed boy bounded beside them, whooping madly 


In a flash he caught the practical possi- 
bility of the scheme. Once at his uncle’s 
and the affair was finished. But common 
sense gave pause. 

“T can’t run the thing,” he admitted with 
vexation, “I don’t know the first thing about 
them.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing—they run them- 
selves!” she said competently, ‘I’m used to 
them. Hurry—here comes a man, now!” 

It was indeed the fact that a burly, self- 
satislied creature was advancing towards 
them, and Antony’s blood boiled at the 
pompous rustic’s meaning glance. 

“Come, come, Mr. Tony!” she urged ex- 
citedly. 

“Can you run?” he muttered desperately, 
“it’s no good if you can’t, you know.” 

“Of course I can,” she replied, and he 
noted how different the tones of her voice 
had grown, how much richer and more 
alluring, “ I can beat you to the car! Come!” 

The freckled boy plucked at his coat 
urgingly, and in a moment, as one flees in 
dreams, he was dashing down the slight 
slope that led to the little tableland at the 
head of the steeper hill where the huge car 
stood, pointed toward freedom. 
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A hoarse, suety cry issued from the con- 
stable, answered by the farther group; a 
number of men rushed hastily in their di- 
rection, but no one seemed to realize the 
object of their flight and the way was left 
clear. The red-headed boy bounded beside 
them, whooping madly; Nette’s pale skirt 
flashed valiantly a trifle ahead of them; the 
loose stones rolled under their flying fect. 

With a light bound the girl dropped on 
the wide leather seat, and Antony tumbled 
in after her, an agile village boy almost at 
his heels. Even as it was, this boy would 


-have seized him had not the freckled arbiter 


of their destinies dexterously tripped him, 
grinning derisively at his downfall as he 
dashed to the side of the car and panted: 

“Let her go, mister, let her go!” 

Mechanically Antony grasped the steer- 
ing wheel as he had seen others grasp it and 
turned to his companion. But she had 
toppled breathless against his shoulder and 
huddled there motionless. He stared help- 
lessly at the approaching pursuit—his head 
whirled. 

“Here, PIL pull it!” cried the red-headed 
urchin and fumbled mysteriously at An- 
tony’s feet. A low, raucous buzzing began 
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forthwith, and as three men dashed up to 
them triumphantly, the great car shuddered 
a moment and lurched down the hill, gath- 
ering speed with every quarter-second. 

There flashed before Antony’s eyes a 
quick panorama of the extended French- 
man, the kneeling doctor, the threatening 
men; his ears resounded with the gleeful 
cackle of that freckled Fate who had 
launched them, and then he faced an empty 
country road, silent but for the whirring of 
their chariot. He turned his face to the 
girl, unconsciously moving the simple 
steering apparatus so as to keep the car in 
the middle of the road, while he spoke. 

“May I trouble you to take this now 
he said politely. “ Your knowledge of this 
business has undoubtedly saved you a great 
deal of mortifying bother and delay.” 

She stiffened sensibly beside him, and in 
her voice he caught no hint of the momen- 
tary rich abandon that he had noticed at 
the beginning of their flight, for she spoke 
with the cool and airy dryness of their first 
meeting. 

“My knowledge?” she repeated, with an 
obviously sincere surprise, “ my knowledge ? 
What do you mean? Why should I take 
it? I never handled a car in my life!” 

Antony’s fingers stiffened and grew damp 
against the wheel. For a few sick seconds 
he sat utterly silent, stunned and incredu- 
lous, not knowing what he did, while his 
hands, with a strange muscular memory all 
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their own of the days when he had propelled 
a little mechanical velocipede, steered by a 
wheel, kept the whirring vehicle in the cen- 
ter of the long, empty road. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered at last, “ I 
thought you told me—you certainly said—I 
understood you—oh, the devil!” 

“Put your foot on something!” Nette 
cried feverishly; “that’s what they do! It 
can’t be hard to stop it for just a moment. 
Put your foot 4 

With that she stamped her little white 
shoe on a round metal disk projecting like a 
toadstool from the floor in front of her, and 
immediately, whether from that cause alone, 
or because Antony unwittingly complicated 
the manceuver by some untoward ‘pressure 
of knee or wrist, the car with a tremendous 
jerk began to revolve backward upon itself 
in a dizzy swoop. A moment more had 
seen them in the deep ditch beside the road, 
had not Antony dislodged her foot with an 
ungraceful but timely kick and allowed the 
mechanism to right itself and lumber into 
its course again. 

“For God’s sake, sit still!” he shouted 
hoarsely. “Is it possible you do not under- 
stand you are in danger? Do you wish to 
kill or maim us both before it is necessary ? 
I order you to sit perfectly quiet until I tell 
you to jump!” 

“Very well,” she replied meekly, with a 
short, frightened intake of the breath, and 
they sped along. 


(To be continued) 


A MESSAGE 
BY LYDIA SCHUYLER 


Come, dear, come from the fortresses of granite 
W alling half the world out, half the skies away; 

Come where the low land, open by the shore-side, 
Offers to its children what a free land may! 


Broad land, level land, leagues of grass and clover, 
Ranks of shining corn-blade and tall tossed plume, 

Dark cedar sentinels for long files of forest, 
Goldenrod afre in a smoke of aster bloom. 


Wide land, winds’ land, level for their coursers 
Whencesoe’er they come with smell of soil or sea; 

North winds, west winds, whatsoe’er their quarter, 
Straight rush their cavalcades—straight, strong, free. 


Far mystic meeting-place of world’s marge and heaven, 
Curves the horizon line, perfect to the view; 

Hill crest nor mountain pre ist breaks the mighty circle— 
Round lies the planet ’neath a hemisphere of blue. 


This is the glory of the level-lying wide lands, 
This is the splendor that no steep lands know: 

Glory of the paths where in clear hemicycles, 
World-rim to world-rim, the constellations go, 


Glowing red, golden bright in the sumptuous west land 


When the sunsets blossom, they bloom around the sky— 


Green and amber northward, rosy in the east realm, 
Amethyst where amethyst the southern waters lie. 


Thunder drums, levin swords, musketry of rain-bursts— 
How the midnight battle-crash the whole vault fills! 

Day brings the pageant of the white cloud masses, 
Lordlier and lovelier than snow-embastioned hills. 


Scents of the salt breeze and scents of the clover, 
Wild rose and clethra and bayberry’s breath, 

Glamor of the sea-shine, witchery of mist wreaths— 
Hark! they are ¢ calling and the summer hastencth. 


Come, dear, come from the shut and hampered valleys, 


Come where the waves on the long beaches run, 


Come where the bosom of the warm earth is breathing 


Cool breaths of ocean in a broad sweep of sun! 
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HIS FAMOUS DEED 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. B. LACHMAN 


a] ARLIER in the evening they 
Are had talked and laughed 
A `) somewhat boisterously, 
but now they were as 
pensive as the pair at the 
other end of the veranda. 
He was sitting one step 
lower than she, resting one hand shyly on a 
fold of her skirt. He had just asked her in 
a rather trembling voice to tell him “with 
perfect freedom” just what she thought 
women liked best in fellows they cared 
about. He felt he had a sort of right to ask 
her now, he said, tenderly touching a small 
pin on the lapel of his coat. It glittered 
faintly in the moonlight—er, electric light— 
her big sister had the moonlight end of the 
piazza. The pin was Helena’s “Forum” 
badge, and she was fingering his Clynhurst 
Literary Club key. How he ever got her to 
swap he didn’t just realize; he felt perhaps 
the moonlight had helped some—freckles 
do not show so much then. 

The hall clock toned ten and Bud rose 
quickly. So did Helena. But not quick 
enough. A sisterly voice from Lucetta’s 
hammock cooed: 

“ Helena, you know what father said.” 

Maternal tones floated over the stairway 
from within: 

“ Hel-en-a, just as soon as your friend 
goes you may bring me a glass of water, 
please.” 

And they say young America isn’t 
-chaperoned! 

“Oh,” breathed Helena tragically, “they 
treat me like a mere child.” 

“I know just how you feel,” he thrilled 
sympathetically as he grabbed her hand, 
“but don’t let that make you forget what I 
asked you.” 

She slammed the door of her bedroom 
angrily, but smiled softly when she saw the 
dim reflection in the long mirror. 


“T’m getting just queenly,” she sighed as 
she dreamily unlaced her shoes, “and I’m 
lots prettier than Lucetta.” She pinned his 
key on her night robe and forgot to say her 
prayers. ‘‘Lucetta Seymour isn’t the only 
person on earth with a love affair,” she 
exulted as she drifted off to sleep. 

She was late to breakfast in the morning. 
She had put the iittle badge off and on a 
dozen times. She did hate to be laughed at. 
Lucetta was later than she. That young 


woman trailed in languidly in pale lavender 
and reached ostentatiously for an orange. 
The whole family stared. 
“ Oh, let’s see it!” 


“ Oh,” breathed Helena tragically, “ they 
treat me like a mere child” 
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“ Gee whiz, look at it shine!” 

“ My daughter, that is really a beautiful 
stone.” 

Helena alone was unaffected. She nod- 
ded superciliously and muttered, “ That 7s 
nice, Lu.” She was glad she hadn’t put 
that old pin outside. 

She was half-way to school when he met 
her. 

“Helena,” he breathed significantly, and 
looked down at his vest. She smiled 
demurely. 

“Aren’t you going to wear mine?” he 
asked after a searching glance. 

“Oh,” she laughed nervously, “I pr’bably 
will later, but we were all so excited at our 
house this morning. You know my sister 
Lucetta? Well, her fiancé, that Mr. 
Monroe that was calling while you were last 
night—well, he brought her a solitaire 
diamond ring and my mother is going to 
announce it next week.” Over his shoulder 
she could see other academy boys coming, 
so she finished hurriedly: 

“T guess I’m late. I wish our classes 
started as late as yours.” His face was so 
sober that she stood still a moment more and 
finally asked with elaborate carelessness if 
he ever went home Emerson Avenue way at 
noon. 

“Would you just as lief I did?” he 
demanded eagerly. 

“Well, maybe,” she dimpled. 

He was waiting breathlessly at noon, but 
she had another girl with her most of the 
way, so it was not until they reached her 
corner that they had time for confidences. 

“Do you know,” he said earnestly, “I 
feel so proud with your pin that I feel as if I 
could do most anything.” 

“Pr’bably you always feel that way 
when you get a girl’s pin,” she responded 
saucily. 

“T never had one before. I never even 
cared about asking for one, not till lately.” 

“Honest, Bud?” 

“On my honor,” he answered proudly. 

She considered. No, she couldn’t remem- 
ber ever seeing him with one, so she con- 
fided softly that she had never let any one 
take hers. 

“Now the thing I like about vou is that 
you’re so serious,” he went on, “Why, when 
I go over on vour porch I know I’m not just 
going to sit and laugh and holler, but that 
Pm going to think.” 

“Bout what?” she suggested archly, 
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“Why, about things—things like I asked 
you last night.” 

She was silent. 

“Do you remember? If you’d only tell 
me I’d be ever so much obliged, because 
then I could get started right. You see, 
my father—well, my mother doesn’t like his 
business very well, hardly at all, and I just 
thought if he’d have known her before he 
started it, or if he’d asked her—that is—I 
mean if she——” He was stammering as 
he blurted out the rest, “she ought to have 
had a perfect right to pick out what he did, 
and I want to know what you’d rather I 
did.” 

Helena’s cheeks flushed and her eyes 
shone softly. Bud gazed at her with 
breathless admiration and added huskily, 
“And you look so peachy, just perfectly 


` elegant!” 


Delicious little thrills were making her 
tremble; she exulted as she looked through 
the wavering rows of trees and houses. 

“It’s a truly proposal,” she thought hap- 
pily, “a truly proposal.” She only heard 
his earnest little voice, she didn’t see the 
freckled boy and his strap of books. They 
both stopped with a sudden sense of shame 
and smiled foolishly at each other. They 
were two houses past her door! 

“Couldn’t I come over to-night and talk 
it over?” he pleaded. 

She hesitated as she backed away. 

“I don’t just see how you could, Bud,” 
she faltered. “You know I can only have 
two callers a week.” 

“Well, I’ve only been once,” he grinned 
back. 

“T know, but I told Howard Gage he 
could come over Friday.” 

Bud’s face grew stern. He snorted 
audibly and strode away without a word. 

He passed her haughtily the next morning 
and decided that he’d try to get on the 
football team. She had said once that she’d 
just about die if any one she cared about 
played that awful game. She fidgeted 
through the morning and stopped ‘him at 
noon. She was all alone. 

“Wu-ooh,” she sang out sweetly as he 
was stalking by, and he turned so quickly 
that he sprawled upon the ground. They 
giggled joyously as he picked himself up. 

“Could you come over and help me with 
my indirect discourse this afternoon? It’s 
awfully hard.” 


“ But you said vesterday—vou said——” 


“ Hes just desperate,” 


He paled at the thought of the cruel thing 
she had said. 

“Silly,” she interrupted sweetly, “I 
didn’t say anything about afternoons, it’s 
evenings I can’t have callers.” 

He dashed home, choked down a dough- 
nut, changed his necktie and rushed back. 
He waited breathlessly in the Seymours’ 
library for half an hour. The maid forgot 


she thought triumphantly 


him and Lucetta smiled when she found him. 
A very mean smile, he thought. And she 
stayed and wrote letters most of the time. 
It began to rain, so they couldn’t go out on 
the veranda, and they had to study. After 
an interminable time Lucetta withdrew. 

“Helena,” Bud gasped nervously, “please 
tell me right away. I just can’t endure any 
more suspense.” 
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She twirled her braids and looked at the’ 
floor. 

“He’s just 
triumphantly. 

She answered him slowly, mouthing her 
words delicately and gazing dreamily out 
into the rain. 

“T don’t really know,” she drawled, 
“ve really thought and thought, thought 
a great deal, and it seems to me it doesn’t 
matter much so long as some time or other 
he does some famous deed.” 

“Well, what?” demanded Bud. 

“T don’t know,” she flirted back rather 
petulantly, “ just anything famous.” 

She was really relieved when Lucetta 
came back. Miss Seymour deigned Bud a 
curt “Going home?” and while her sister 
was picking up the “Gallic Wars” she 
grumbled: 

“My goodness, Nell, you have more 
small boys around than Fred. I should 
think a great girl of your age would rather 
associate with girls.” Helena blazed. 

“Well, Lucetta Marshall Seymour,” she 
snapped, “you just tend to your own. 
affairs. My friends aren’t so young. Just 
because Jack Monroe’s got that silly little 
mustache and you’re engaged you seem to 
think every one else is too young to be decent 
to. I was just mortified to death the way you 
acted.” She flounced out witha sniff, adding 
majestically, “ Z don’t have the bad taste to 
hang around every second anybody is 
calling on you.” 

Bud passed two weary days and nights. 
It was too late to get on the track team, it 
wasn’t any use trying for scholarship honors, 
and in the depths of his despair he an- 


desperate,” she thought 


” 


Bud passed two weary days and nights 


~ pessimistically. 
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The ladder swayed horribly 


nounced tragically one night at dinner tnat 
it was a rotten age for young men to live in. 
He was greeted with derisive shouts. His 
mother smiled tenderly as she offered her 
sympathetic suggestion : 

“ Bob, dear, there’s a big future in engi- 
neering.” 

“That takes years and years,” he 
grunted. 

“Most things worth while do,” said his 
father didactically. 

“No wars nor nothing,” went on Bud 
“Wished Pd lived in the 
Civil War.” 

His mother grew pale and his father 
interposed sternly, “That will do, Robert.” 

“They treat me like a mere child, too,” he 
thought hotly, and went over to pour out his 
heart to Helena. He met Howard Gage on 
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the way and remembered bitterly that it 
was Friday. He tramped angrily back 
home and read a book they’d told him not to. 

He was awakened that night by fire bells. 
Before he could consult the “complete list 
of signals” tacked by his bed, he saw smoke 
across the street. The neighbors were rush- 
ing about wildly. He tumbled into his 
clothes and rushed joyously forth. The 
fire wasn’t a bad one, but there was a 
glorious lot of smoke, and from an upper 


The Delmans’ cook stopped him and kissed 
him 


-window May Delman was shrieking “ Help!” 

The engines had not come yet, and Bud 
thrilled with joy as he remembered a 
ladder back of the barn and rushed off for it. 
He panted up with it just as the firemen 
were dashing in. He had to hurry, for one 
was shouting, “ Wait, kid!” 

Bud was muttering wildly, “ They shan’t 
have my chance, they shan’t have it!” as he 
clambered up. He got hold of May 
awkwardly and started down. The ladder 
swayed horribly and May was screaming in 
his face. One of the firemen caught her as 
they fell, but Bud flopped heavily on one 
hand and pulled himself up with a loosely 
hanging wrist. 

May was laughing hysterically. 

“Well, Buddie Bronson,” she screamed, 
“ I hope you’re satisfied, you most killed us 
both!” 

Some one in a long coat shook him a bit 
roughly and ordered him outside the ropes. 
He was stumbling angrily away when the 
Delmans’ cook stopped him and kissed him. 
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“ Oh, Mister Bud, I saw you and you’re a 
brave lad.” 

‘S nothing,” stammered Bud. 

He never knew in the confusion just who 
bandaged his arm and put him to bed, but 
he was drowsily conscious of his mother’s 
face. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” he muttered softly, 
as he awkwardly dressed himself in the 
morning. “Wait till I see her!” 

He sauntered loftily into the dining-room 
and shivered with delight as he caught sight 
of the morning paper. He could almost see 
on the first page: 


“ROBERT BRONSON’S 
BRAVE DEED” 


It was a paragraph at the bottom of the 
seventh page and said: “ Neighbors assisted 
the Delman family from the house.” 

He gulped unhappily. 

“ But May will tell,” he remembered with 
hope. 

May did tell. She was the center of an 
admiring group. 

“Tt was just fierce,” she rattled on hap- 
pily. “We couldn’t find a thing afterward. 
And, oh, girls, you know that little Bud 
Bronson? Well, he rushed over too crazy 
for anything and tried to carry me down an 
old ladder and—well, you know that big, 


Scrubbing a kodak picture of her out of 
the back of his watch 
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tall, good-looking fireman down by the 
Elmer Street Station? He came along and 
saved my life! I shall always revere him.” 

“But Bud tried to,” put in Helena, 
flushing consciously. 

“Tried to—him? That little freckled 
Bud Bronson? Why, he most killed me. 
Oh, excuse me, I forgot he was your beau.” 

“He isn’t,” put in Helena hotly. “Don’t 
you dare say such an idiotic thing, May 
Delman.” 

So she gave him back his pin that noon, 
very haughtily, and he kicked every stone on 
the way home. 
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While he was scrubbing a kodak picture 
of her out of the back of his watch with his 
sister’s toothbrush, he got some water in the 
works. It cost seventy cents to have it 
cleaned and his father deducted it from his 
allowance. 

“Tt must have been gross carelessness,” 
said that gentleman sternly, “and you are 
old enough to know better.” 

“ Darn women!” sputtered his son angrily. 

“What?” ejaculated Mr. Bronson. 

‘S nothin’,” stammered Bud. “It’s time 
for football practice to begin and I need 
money just fierce.” - 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE MULATTO 
BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


HAD not been long en- 
gaged in the study of 
the race problem when I 
found myself face to face 
with a curious and seem- 
ingly absurd question: 
“What is a Negro?” 

I saw plenty of men and women who were 
unquestionably Negroes, Negroes in every 
physical characteristic, black of counte- 
nance with thick lips and kinky hair, but I 
also met men and women as white as I am 
whose assertion that they were really Ne- 
groes I accepted in defiance of the evidence 
of my own senses. I have seen blue-eyed 
Negroes and golden-haired Negroes; one 
Negro girl I met had an abundance of soft 
straight red hair. I have seen Negroes I 
could not easily distinguish from the Jewish 
or French types; I once talked with a man 
I took at first to be a Chinaman but who 
told me he was a Negro. And I have met 
several people, passing everywhere for white, 
who, I knew, had Negro blood. 

Nothing, indeed, is more difficult to de- 
fine than this curious physical color line in 
the individual human being. Legislatures 
have repeatedly attempted to define where 
black leaves off and white begins, espe- 
cially in connection with laws prohibiting 


marriage between the races. Some of the 
statutes define a Negro as a “person with 
one-eighth or more of Negro blood.” 
Southern people, who take pride in their 
ability to distinguish the drop of dark blood 
in the white face, are themselves frequently 
deceived. Several times I have heard police 
judges in the South ask concerning a man 
brought before them: 

“Ts this man colored or white?” 

Just recently a case has arisen at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in which a Mrs. Rosa Stone 
sued the Norfolk & Western Railroad Com- 
pany for being compelled by the white con- 
ductor, who thought her a Negro, to ride in 
a “Jim Crow” car. Having been forced 
into the Negro compartment, it remained 
for a real colored woman, who knew her 
personally, to draw the line against her. 
This colored woman is reported as saying: 

“Lor’, Miss Rosa, this ain’t no place for 
you; you b’long in the cars back yonder.” 

It appears that Mrs. Stone was tanned. 

Here is a little story which I copy from 
the Atlanta Georgian for March 6, 1907: 


“Albany, Ga., March 6.—Peter Ziegler, a 
Negro, was last night escorted out of town by 
a crowd of white men. Ziegler had been here 
for a month and palmed himself off as a 
white man. He has been boarding with one 
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of the best white families in the city, and has 
been associating with some of Albany’s best 
people. A visiting lady recognized him as 


being a Negro who formerly lived in her city, 
and her assertion was investigated and found 
Last night he was carried to 


to be correct. 
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of a cotton planter named “Ed” Barrow, 
and a quadroon slave, and the other side 
tried to prove that she was of pure Cau- 
casian blood. On June 13, last, a jury 
of white men finally declared that Mrs. 


A Mulatto girl of Clark University, Atlanta. 


At the completion of her 


studies this young woman will take up missionary work in Africa 


Forester’s Station, a few miles north of here, 
and ordered to board an outgoing train. 

“ Ziegler has a fair education and polished 
manners, and his color was such that he 
could easily pass for a white man where he 
was not known.” 


Another extraordinary case is that of 
Mrs. Elise Massey, just decided in Tipton 
County, Tennessee, after years of litiga- 
tion, in which one side tried to prove that 
Mrs. Massey was a Negro, the daughter 


Massey was white and she and her chil- 
dren inherit $250,000 worth of property. 
Such instances as these, a few among al- 
most innumerable cases, will indicate how 
difficult it often is to decide who is and who 
is not a Negro—the definition of Negro here 
being that used in the South, a person hav- 
ing any Negro blood, no matter how little. 

Few people realize how large a proportion 
of the so-called Negro race in this country 
is`not really Negro at all, but Mulatto or 
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mixed biood, either half white, or quadroon, 
or octoroon, or some other combination. 
In the last census (1900) the government 
gave up the attempt in discouragement of 
trying to enumerate the Mulattoes at all, 
and counted all persons as Negroes who 
were so classed in the communities where 
they resided. The census of 1870 showed 
that one-eighth (roughly) of the Negro pop- 
ulation was Mulatto, that of 1890 showed 
that the proportion had increased to more 
than one-seventh. But these statistics are 
confessedly inaccurate: the census report it- 
self says: 

“These figures are of little value. In- 
deed, as an indication of the extent to which 
the races have mingled, they are mislead- 
ing.” 

From my own observation, and from 
talking and corresponding with many men 
who have had superior opportunities for 
investigation, I think it safe to say that 
between one-fourth and one-third of the 
Negroes in this country at the present time 
have a visible admixture of white blood. 
At least the proportion is greater than the 
census figures of 1870 and 1890 would indi- 
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cate. Itis probable that 3,000,000 persons 
out of the 10,000,000 population are visibly 
Mulattoes. It will be seen, then, how very 
important a matter it is, in any careful sur- 
vey of the race problem, to consider the in- 
fluence of the mixed blood. In the North, 
indeed, the race problem may almost be 
called a Mulatto problem rather than a Ne- 
gro problem, for in not a few places the 
mixed bloods are in excess of the darker 
types. 

Many Mulattoes have a mixed ancestry 
reaching back to the beginning of civiliza- 
tion in North America; for the Negro slave 
appeared practically as soon as the white 
colonist. Many Negroes mixed (and are 
still mixing in Oklahoma) with the In- 
dians, and one is to-day often astonished 
to see distinct Indian types among them. 
I shall never forget a woman I saw in 
Georgia—as perfect of line as any Greek 
statue — erect, lithe, strong, with sleek 
straight hair, the high cheek-bones of the 
Indian, but the lips of the Negro. She 
was plainly an Indian type—but had no 
memory of anything but Negro ancestry. 
A strain of Arab blood from Africa runs 


JUDGE AND MRS. ROBERT H. TERRELL 


Judge of Subdistrict Court, District 
of Columbia 


Mrs. Terrell is a member of the school 
board in Washington 


A TYPICAL AFRICAN NEGRO WOMAN AND HER DAUGHTER, OF MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


“The mother ts one of the very few left who were captured in Africa and brought to 


this country as slaves. 


She came in the ‘Wanderer, long after the slave trade was 


Sorbidden by law, and was secretly landed at Mobile about 1858. She ts a stocky, vigor- 


ous old woman. 
little. 


She -speaks very little English, and I could not understand even that 
She asserts, I am told, that she ts the daughter of a king in Africa, and she 
tells yet of the hardships and alarms of the ocean vovage. 


Her daughter is married 


to a respectable-looking Negro farmer”? 


in the veins of many Negroes, in others 
flows the blood of the Portuguese slavers or 
of the early Spanish adventurers or of the 
French who settled in New Orleans, to say 
nothing of every sort of American white 
blood. In my classification I have esti- 
mated 3,000,000 persons who are “visibly ” 
Mulattoes: the actual number who have 
some strain of blood—Arab, Portuguese, 
Spanish, French, Indian—other than Negro, 
must be considerably larger. 

It is a curious problem, this of color. 
Several times, in different parts of the coun- 
try, I have been told by both white and col- 
ored observers that Negroes even without 
the admixture of white blood were gradually 
growing lighter—the effect of a cold climate, 
clothing and other causes. A tendency 
toward such a change, an adaptation to 
new environment, is certainly in accord with 


the best scientific beliefs, but whether a 
mere century or two in America has really 
operated to whiten the blackness of thou- 
sands of years of jungle life, must be left 
for the careful scientist to decide. It is 
certain that the darkest American Negro is 
far superior to the native African Negro. 
At Montgomery, Alabama, Mr. Craik 
took me to see a real African woman, one 
of the very few left who were captured in 
Africa and brought to this country as slaves. 
She came in the Wanderer, long after 
the slave trade was forbidden by law, and 
was secretly landed at Mobile about 1858. ` 
She is a stocky, vigorous old woman. 
She speaks very little English, and I could 
not understand even that little. Sheasserts, 
I am told, that she is the daughter of a king 
in Africa, and she tells yet of the hardships 
and alarms of the ocean voyage. Her 
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CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 
The well-known novelist, author of “The House Behind the Cedars,” “ The 


Conjure Woman,’ 


daughter is married to a respectable-looking 
Negro farmer. Mr. Craik succeeded, in 
spite of her superstitious terrors, in getting 
her to submit to having a picture taken. 

And yet all these strange-blooded people 
are classed roughly together as Negroes. 
I remember sitting once on the platform at 
a great meeting at the People’s Tabernacle 
in Atlanta. An audience of some 1,200 col- 
ored people were present. A prominent 
white man gave a brief address in which he 
urged the Negroes present to accept with 
humility the limitations imposed upon them 
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etc. Mr. Chesnutt is a lawyer in Cleveland, Ohio 


by their heredity, that they were Negroes 
and that therefore they should accept with 
grace the place of inferiority. Now as I 
looked out over that audience, which in- 
cluded the best class of colored people in 
Atlanta, I could not help asking myself: 

“What.is this blood he is appealing to, 
anyway?” 

For I saw comparatively few men and 
women who could really be called Negroes 
at all. Some were so light as to be indis- 
tinguishable from Caucasians. A bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 


MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


One of the leading women of her race; active in the work of colored 
women’s clubs 


who sat near me on the platform was a 
nephew of Robert Toombs, one of the 
great men of the South, a leader of the 
Confederacy. Another man present was a 
grandson of a famous senator of South 
Carolina. Several others that I knew of 
were half brothers or sisters or cousins of 
more or less well-known white men. And I 
could not hear this appeal to heredity with- 
out thinking of the not at all humble 
Southern blood which flowed in the veins 
of some of these men and women. How 
futile such advice really was, and how little 


it got into the hearts of the audience, was 
forcibly impressed on me afterwards by 
the remark of a Mulatto I met. 

“They’ve given us their blood, whether 
we wanted it or not,” he said, “and now 
they ask us not to respond to the same am- 
bitions and hopes that they have. They 
have given us fighting blood and expect 
us not to struggle.” 

In the cities of the South no inconsider- 
able communities of Mulattoes have long 
existed, many of them highly prosperous. 
Even before the war thousands of “free 
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persons of color” resided in Charleston, 
Richmond and New Orleans. In places 
like Charleston they had (and still have to 
some extent) an exclusive society of their 
own which looked down on the black Negro 
with a prejudice equal to that of the white 
man. The census of 1860 shows a popu- 
lation of 3,441 “free persons of color” in 
Charleston alone, of whom 2,554 were Mu- 
lattoes. In New Orleansin the same year 
lived 9,084 free Negroes, of whom 7,357 
were Mulattoes; and they were so far dis- 
tant in sympathy from the slave population 
that they even tendered their support to 
the Confederacy at the beginning of the war. 

But with the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion the aristocratic “free person of color” 
who had formed a sort of third class as 
between the white above and the black 
below, lost his unique position: the line 
was drawn against him. When I went 
South I expected to find a good deal of 
aloofness between the Mulatto and the 
black man. It does exist, but really less to- 
day in the South than in Boston! The very 
first Mulatto, a preacher in Atlanta, with 
whom I raised the question, surprised me by 
denying that the Mulatto was in any degree 
potentially superior to the real Negro: that 
if the black man were given the same ad- 
vantages and environment as the Mulatto, 
he would do as well, that the prominence of 
the Mulatto is the result of the superior 
advantages he has long enjoyed, being the 
house servant in slavery times, with oppor- 
tunities for education and discipline that 
the black man never possessed. This was 
his argument, and to support it he gave 
me a long list of black Negroes who had 
achieved success or leadership. I found 
Booker T. Washington and Professor Du- 
Bois (themselves both Mulattoes) arguing 
along the same lines. In other words, the 
prejudice of white people has forced all 
colored people, light or dark, together, and 
has awakened in many ostracised men and 
women who are nearly white a spirit which 
expresses itself in the passionate defense of 
everything that is Negro. 

And yet, with what pathos! What is 
this race? The spirit and the ideals are 
not Negro: for the people are not Negro, 
even the darkest of them, in the sense that 
the inhabitants of the jungles of Africa are 
Negroes. The blackest of black American 
Negroes is far ahead of his naked cousin 
in Africa. But neither are they white! 
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One evening last summer I attended a 
performance at Philadelphia of a Negro 
play called the “Shoo-Fly Regiment.” It 
was written, both words and music, by two 
clever Mulattoes, Cole and Johnson; and 
it was wholly presented by Negroes. The 
audience was large, mostly composed of 
colored people, and the laughter was un- 
stinted. The point that impressed me was 
this: The writers had chosen a distinct 
Negro subject. The play dealt with two 
questions of much interest among colored 
people: the matter of industrial education, 
and the Negro soldier. That, it seemed to 
me, was significant: it was an effort toappeal 
to the class consciousness of the Negro. 

And yet as I sat and watched the play 
I could not help being impressed with the 
essential tragedy of the so-called Negro 
people. The players of the company were 
of every color, from the black African type 
to the Mulatto with fair hair and blue eyes. 
In spite of this valiant effort to emphasize 
certain racial interests, one who saw the 
play could not help asking: 

“What, after all, is this; Negro race? 
What is the Negro spirit? Is it in this 
black African or in this white American 
with the drop of dark blood?” 

. Even among those Negroes who are most 
emphatic in defense of the race there is, 
deep down, the pathetic desire to be like 
the dominant white man. It is not un- 
reasonable, nor unnatural: for all outward 
opportunity of development lies open to the 
white man. To be colored is to be handi- 
capped in the race for those things in life 
which men call desirable. I remember dis- 
cussing the race question one evening with a 
group of intelligent colored men. They had 
made a strong case for the Negro spirit, and 
the need of the race to stand for itself, but 
one of them said in a passing remark (what 
the investigator overhears is often of greater 
significance than what he hears), speaking 
of a Mulatto friend of his: 

“His hair is better than mine.” 

He meant straighter, more like that of the 
white man. 

The same evening another Negro, refer- 
ring to a light-complexioned colored man, 
said: 

“Thank God, he is passing now for 
white.” 

At Philadelphia a dark Negro made this 
comment on one of the colored churches 
where Mulattoes are in the ascendency: 
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“ You can’t have a good time when you 
go there unless you have straight hair.” 

This remark indicated not only the ideal 
held by the speaker, but showed the line 
drawn by the light-colored man against his 
darker brother. 
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and you have all the elements of tragedy. 
Dr. DuBois in his remarkable book, “The 
Souls of Black Folk,” has expressed more 
vividly than any other writer the essential 
significance of this tragedy. I read the 
book before I went South and I thought it 


SOME TYPICAL 


MULATTO GIRLS 


Showing how easily many Mulattoes may pass for whites 


In the same way it is almost a universal 
desire of Negroes to “marry whiter”; that 
is, a dark man will, if possible, marry a 
Mulatto woman, the lighter the better. 
The ideal is whiteness: for whiteness stands 
for opportunity, power, progress. 

Give a colored man or woman white 
blood, educate him until he has glimpses 
of the greater possibilities of life and then 
lock him forever within the bars of color, 


certainly overdrawn, the expression of a 
highly cultivated and exceptional Mulatto, 
but after meeting many Negroes I have 
been surprised to find how truly it voices 
a wide experience. 

DuBois tells in this book how he first 
came to realize that he was really a Negro. 
He was a boy in school near his home in 
Massachusetts. 

“Something,” he writes, “ put it into the 


H. O. TANNER 


One of whose pictures hangs in the Lux- 
embourg ; winner N. W. Harris prize for 
best American painting at Chicago 


boys’ and girls’ heads to buy gorgeous vis- 
iting cards—ten cents a package—and ex- 
change. The exchange was merry, till one 
girl, a tall newcomer, refused my card—re- 
fused it peremptorily, with a glance. Then 
it dawned upon me with a certain suddenness 
that I was different from the others; or like, 
mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but 
shut out from their world by a vast veil. 
I had thereafter no desire to tear down that 
veil, to creep through; I held all beyond it 
in common contempt, and lived above it in 
a region of blue sky and great wandering 
shadows. That sky was bluest when I 
could beat my mates at examination time, 
or beat them at a foot-race, or even beat 
their stringy heads. Alas, with the years 
all this fine contempt began to fade; for the 
worlds I longed for, and all their ines 
opportunities, were theirs not mine. 

With other black boys the strife was not so 
fiercely sunny: their youth shrunk into 
tasteless sycophancy or into silent hatred 
of the pale world about them and mocking 
distrust of everything white; or wasted it- 
self in a bitter cry, Why did God make me 
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Register of the United States Land Office 
at New Orleans: of Jewish, French, 
American and Negro extraction 


MULATTOES WHO HAVE ATTAINED 


an outcast and a stranger in mine own 
house? The shades of the prison-house 
closed round about us all: walls strait 
and stubborn to the whitest, but relentlessly 
narrow, tall and unscalable to sons of night 
who must plod darkly on in resignation, or 
beat unavailing palms against the stone, 
or steadily, half- ‘hopelessly, watch the streak 
of blue above.’ 

If space permitted I could tell many sto- 
ries illustrative df the daily tragedy which 
many Mulattoes are meeting in this country, 
struggles that are none the less tragic for 
being inarticulate. Here is a letter which 
I received not long ago from a Mulatto pro- 
fessor in a Western Negro college: 

“I wonder how you will treat that point 
to which you have thus far only referred in 
your articles, ‘Where does the color line 
really begin?’ What is to become of that 
large class of which I am a part, that class 
which is neither white nor black and yet 
both? There are millions of us who have 
the blood of both races, and, if heredity means 
anything, who have the traditions, feelings 
and passions of both. Yet we are black in . 


PROFESSOR W. S. SCARBOROUGH 


Whose Greek text-book has been used at 
Harvard and other colleges: now professor 
at Wilberforce College, Ohio 


DISTINCTION IN THIS COUNTRY 


name, in law, in station, in everything save 
face and figure, despite the overwhelming 
white blood. Andwhy? Certainly not be- 
cause we have to be. America is a big coun- 
try: it is easy to get lost, even in a neighbor- 
ing state. Some of us do, and the process 
has been going on so long in certain large 
cities of the North until we cease to think 
about it. But the majority of us stay and 
live and work. out our destiny among the 
people into whom we were born, living oft- 
times side by side with our white brothers 
and sisters. When I go back to Atlanta 
after an absence of two years, I can, if I 
wish, go back in a Pullman, go out of the 
main entrance of the station, get my dinner 
at the Piedmont Hotel, and when I am tired 
of being Mr. Hyde, I can stroll down Au- 
burn Avenue with my friends in the full 
glory of Dr. Jekyll. As a matter of fact 
I shall doubtless avail myself of the privi- 
lege of a sleeper, sneak out the side entrance, 
get on the last seat of the car, despite the 
conductor’s remonstrance, go on to my 
friends at once and be myself all the time 
I am there. I wouldn’t be a white man 


EMMETT J. ‘SCOTT 


Secretary to Booker T. Washington : one 
of the able young leaders of the Negro 
race 


if I had to. I want to be black. I want to 
love those who love me. I want to help 
those who need my help. And I know 
hundreds just like me: I know others who 
are not. 

“T wonder if you can decide: ‘Where 
does the color line really—end ?’” 

When I was in Philadelphia I met an 


` intelligent Negro named A. L. Manley, who 


is at present the janitor of a large apartment 
house. He has been connected with the 
good-government movement in Philadel- 
phia, being the leader of a club of colored 
men who have supported the reform party. 
When I first met him I should not have 
known him for a Negro: he-is so white. 
His white grandfather was a famous gov- 
ernor of North Carolina—Charles Manley. 
He was educated at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and at Hampton Institute. For 
a time he published a Negro newspaper at 
Wilmington, but during the race riot in 
that city a number of years ago he was 
driven out and his property was destroyed, 
his office being burned to the ground. Af- 
ter a year or two in Washington he came to 
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Philadelphia, where he endeavored to get though in his case the position is one of 
work at his trade as a painter and decora- responsibility and good pay. 

tor, but the moment he informed employers Such stories of the problem of the Mulatto 
that he was a colored man they refused to are innumerable; and yet I do not wish to 
hire him—usually excusing themselves on imply that the life is all shadow, for it isn’t. 


the ground that 
union labor 
would refuse 
to work with 
him. 

“So I tried 
being white,” 
he said: “that 
is, I did not 
reveal the fact 
that I had col- 
ored blood, and 
I immediately 
got work in 
some of the best 
shops in Phila- 
delphia. I 
joined the union 
and had no 
trouble at all.” 

But during 
all this time he 
had to live, as he 
says, “the life 
of a sneak.” 
He had to sneak 
out of his home 
in the morning 
and return to it 
only after night- 
fall, lest some- 
one discover 
that his family 
(he has a wife 
and two chil- 
dren) was col- 
ored. 

“The thing 
finally became 
unbearable, ” he 
said; ‘‘no decent 
man could stand 
it. I preferred 
to be a Negro j f À 
and hold up my “She was a leader in her class in Chicago University, 
head rather @ member of the Pi Delta Phi Sorority and president 
than to be a of Englewood House, an exclusive girls’ club” 


sneak.” 


MISS CECELIA JOHNSON, A MULATTO WHO COULD BE 
EASILY TAKEN FOR A WHITE PERSON 


The Negro 
blood, wherever 
it is, supplies an 
element of light- 
heartedness 
which will not 
be wholly 
crushed. It is 
this element, in- 
deed, that ac- 
counts in no 
small degree for 
the survival of 
the Negroin this 
country. Where 
the Indian per- 
ished for want 
of adaptability, 
the Negro has 
survived by 
sheer elasticity 
of tempera- 
ment: it is per- 
haps the highest 
natural gift of 
the Negro race. 
One hears much 
of the unfavor- 
able traits of the 
Negro, but cer- 
tainly, judging 
from any point 
of view, the 
power of adapt- 
ability dis- 
played by the 
Negro in a 
wholly foreign 
environment, 
under the 
harshest condi- 
tions, and his 
ability to thrive 
and increase in 
numbers, even 
meeting the 
competition of 
the dominant 


So he dropped his trade and became a race, and to keep on laughing at his work, 
janitor. In other words, he stepped back, isa power which in any race would be re- 


as so many Negroes in the North are forced garded as notable. 


to do, into a form of domestic service, al- I once asked a very light Mulatto why he 
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did not “cross the line,” as they call it (or 
“go over to white”) and quit his people. 
His answer surprised me; it was so distinctly 
an unexpected point of view. 

“ Why,” he said, “white people don’t be- 
gin to have the good times that Negroes do. 
They’re stiff and cold. They aren’t socia- 
ble. They don’t laugh.” 

Here certainly was a criticism of the 

“white man! And it was corroborated by a 
curious story I heard at Memphis, of a Mu- 
latto well known among the colored people 
of Tennessee. A number of years ago it 
came to him suddenly one day that he was 
white enough to pass anywhere for white, 
and he acted instantly on the inspiration. 
He went to Memphis and bought a first- 
class ticket on a Mississippi River boat to 
Cincinnati. No one suspected that he was 
colored: he sat at the table with white people 
and even occupied a state-room with a white 
man. At first he said he could hardly re- 
strain his exultation, but after a time, al- 
though he said he talked and smoked with 
the white men, he began to be lonesome. 

“ It grew colder and colder,” he said. 

In the evening he sat on the upper deck 
and as he looked over the railing he could 
see, down below, the Negro passengers and 
deck hands talking and laughing. After 
a time, when it grew darker, they began to 
sing—the inimitable Negro songs. 

“That finished me,” he said, “I got up 
and went down stairs and took my place 
among them. I’ve been a Negro ever since. ” 

An ordinary community of middle or 
working class white people is often singu- 
larly barren of any social or intellectual 
interest: it is often somber, sodden, un- 
interesting. Not so the Negro community. 
In several cities I have tried to trace 
out the social life of various cliques, espe- 
cially among the Mulattoes, and I have 
been astonished to find how many societies 
there are, often with high-sounding names, 
how many church affairs must be attended 
to, how many suppers and picnics are con- 
stantly under way, how many clubs and 
secret societies, are supported. 

Forced upon themselves, every point of 
contact with the white race becomes to the 
Negro a story of peculiar human interest. 
The view they get from the outside or un- 
derneath of white civilization is not, to say 
the least, altogether our view. Once, in 
a gathering of Mulattoes I heard the dis- 
cussion turn to the stories of those who had 
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“gone over to white” —friends or acquaint- 
ances of those who-were present. Few such 
cases are known to white people, but the 
Negroes know many of them. It developed 
from this conversation (and afterwards I 
got the same impression many times) that 
there is a sort of conspiracy of silence to 
protect the Negro who “crosses the line” 
and takes his place as a white man. Such 
cases even awaken glee among them, as 
though the Negro, thus, in some way, was 
getting even with the dominant white 
man. 

I don’t know how many times I have heard 
Mulattoes speak of the French novelist Du- 
mas as having Negro blood, and they also 
claim Robert Browning and Alexander Ham- 
ilton (how truly Idonot know). But thecases 
which interest them most are those in this 
country; and there must be far more of them 
than white people imagine. I know of scores 
of them. A well-known white actress, 
whose name, of course, I cannot give, when 
she goes to Boston, secretly visits her colored 
relatives. A New York man who holds a 
prominent political appointment under the 
state government and who has become an 
authority in his line, is a Negro. Not long 
ago he entered a hotel in Baltimore and 
the Negro porter who ran to take his bag 
said discreetly: 

“Hello, Bob.” 

As boys they had gone to the same Negro 
school. 

“Let me carry your bag,” said the por- 
ter, “I won’t give you away.” 

In Philadelphia there lives a colored wo- 
man who married a rich white man. Of 
course, no white people know she is colored, 
but the Negroes do, and do not tell. Oc- 
casionally she drives down to a certain store, 
dismisses her carriage and walks on foot to 
the home of her mother and sisters. 

Only a few years ago the newspapers were 
filled for a day or two with the story of a 
girl who had been at Vassar College, and 
upon graduation by merest accident it was 
discovered that she was a Negro. A sim- 
ilar case arose only last summer at Chicago 
University, that of Miss Cecelia Johnson, 
who had been a leader in her class, a mem- 
ber of the Pi Delta Phi Sorority and presi- 
dent of Englewood House, an exclusive 
girls’ club. She was the sister of a well- 
known Negro politician of Chicago , 

The Chicago Tribune, after publishing a 
story to the effect that Miss Johnson had 
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kept her parentage secret apologized for 
the publicity in these words: 


“The Tribune makes this reparation spon- 
taneously and as a simple act of justice. 

“There is not the slightest mystery about 
Miss Johnson. Her life has been an open 
book. She has won distinction at high 
school, and university, and her career ap- 
pears to have been free from any blemish 
that should lessen the love of her intimate 
friends or the respect in which she is held by 
her acquaintances.” 


Some Mulattoes I know of, one a prom- 
inent Wall Street broker, have “crossed the 
line” by declaring that they are Mexicans, 
Brazilians, Spanish or French; one says he 
is an Armenian. Under a foreign name 
they are readily accepted among white 
people where, as Negroes, they would be 
instantly rejected. No one, of course, can 
estimate the number of men and women 
with Negro blood who have thus “gone 
over to white”; but it must be large. 

One of the first questions that always 
arises concerning the Mulatto is whether 
or not the mixture of blood still continues 
and whether it is increasing or decreasing. 
In other words, is the amalgamation of the 
races still going on and to what extent? 

Intermarriage between the races is for- 
bidden by law in all the Southern states and 
also in the following Northern and Western 
states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Oregon and Utah. In all other 
Northern and Western states marriage be- 
tween the races is lawful. 

And yet, the marriage laws, so far as they 
affect the actual problem of amalgamation, 
mean next to nothing atall. No Jegal mar- 
riage existed between the races in slavery 
times and yet there was a widespread mix- 
ture of blood. Concubinage was a com- 
mon practice: a mulatto was worth more 
in cash than a black man. The great body 
of Mulattoes now in the country trace their 
origin to such relationships. 

And such practices of slavery days no 
more ceased instantly with a paper Eman- 
cipation Proclamation than many other cus- 
toms and habits which had grown up out of 
centuries of slave relationships. It is a slow 
process, working out of slavery, both for 
white men and black. 

I made inquiries widely in every part of the 
South among both white and colored people 
and I found a strong and rapidly growing 
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sentiment against what the South calls 
““miscegenation.”” For years white men in 
many communities, often prominent judges, 
governors, wealthy planters, made little or 
no secret of the fact that they had a Negro 
family as well as a white family. 

And the practice is far from dead yet. 
Every Southern town knows of such cases, 
often many of them: and a large number of 
Mulatto children to-day are the sons and 
daughters of Southern whit2 men, often men 
of decided importance in their communities. 
In one town I visited I heard a white man 
expressing with great bitterness his feeling 
against the Negro race, arguing that the 
Negro must be kept down, else it would 
lead to the mongrelization of the white 
race. The next morning, as chance would 
have it, another white man with whom I was 
walking pointed out to me a neat cottage, 
the home of the Negro family of the white 
man who had talked with me on the pre- 
vious evening. And I saw this man’s col- 
ored children in the yard! 

The better class of Southern people know 
perfectly well of these conditions and are 
beginning to attack them boldly. About a 
year ago at a meeting in the Court Street 
Methodist Church in Montgomery,- Ala- 
bama, Dr. J. A. Rice, the pastor, made this 
statement, significant in its very fearless- 
ness, of changing sentiment: 

“I hesitate before I make another state- 
ment which is all too true. I hesitate, be- 
cause I fear that in saying it I shall be 
charged with sensationalism. But even at 
the risk of such a charge I will say, for it 
must be said, that there are in the city of 
Montgomery, four hundred Negro women 
supported by white men.” 

The next morning this statement was re- 
ported in the Montgomery Advertiser. 

It may be said also, that these 400 cases 
in a city of 35,000 people do not represent a 
condition of mere vice. Many of the 
women are comfortably provided for and 
have families of children. Vice is wholly 


‘distinct from this system of concubinage; 


for there are in Montgomery thirty-two 
Negro dives operated for white patronage— 
also the statement of Dr. Rice, quoted in 


` the Montgomery Advertiser. 


The proportion of such cases in some of 
the less progressive Southern towns even to- 
day, is almost appalling: and at the same 
time that speakers and writers are railing 
at the Mulatto for his disturbing race leader- 
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ship and his restless desire for political and 
other rights, and while they are declaring 
against amalgamation and mongrelization, 
the Mulatto population is increasing. Striv- 
ing to keep the Negro in his place as a 
Negro, the South is making him more and 
more a white man. 

Among Southern women, not unnaturally. 
the feeling aroused by these practices has 
been especially bitter. Here is a remark- 
able plea, published in the Times-Democrat 
on June 21, 1907, signed “A Woman.” 


“Will you kindly publish the following 
without attaching my signature or divulging 
it in any way? I have several brothers who 
are old-maidish enough to have nervous 
prostration if they should see my name 
signed to such an unmaidenly, immodest let- 
ter, but I do my thinking without any assist- 
ance from them, and hope for the sake of 
peace in my family that they will not recog- 
nize me in print. 

“I am a resident of a large town in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, where miscegena- 
tion is common—where, if a man isolates 
himself from feminine society, the first, and 
only conclusion reached is— he has a woman 
of his own’ in saddle, of duskier shade. 


This conclusion is almost without exception ` 


true. If some daring woman, not afraid of 
being dubbed a Carrie Nation, were to can- 
vass the Delta counties of Mississippi taking 
the census, she would find so many cases of 
miscegenation, and their resultant mongrel 
families, that she would bow her head in 
shame for the ‘flower of Southern chivalry’ 
—gone to seed.” 


Awakened by a sense of the fearfulness of 
these conditions, such a strong paper as the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat has been con- 
ducting a campaign for laws which shall 
punish the white man who maintains illicit 
relations with Negroes. For years attempts 
have been made in the legislatures of sev- 
eral states (in part successfully) to enact 
such legislation, but the practice has been 
so firmly entrenched that many of the 
efforts have failed. 

On February 15, 1906, the Times-Dem- 
ocrat put the case in stronger language than 
I would dare to do: 


“Tt is a public scandal that there should be 
no law of this kind [against miscegenation] 
on the statute book of Louisiana, and that it 
should be left to mobs to break up the mis- 
cegenatious couples. The failure to pass a 
law of this kind is attributed to white de- 
generates, men who denounce social equal- 
ity yet practice it, men who are more dan- 
gerous to their own race than the most 
inflammatory negro orator and social equal- 
ity preacher, and who have succeeded by 
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some sort of legislative trickery in pigeon- 


` holing or killing the bills intended to pro- 


tect Louisiana from a possible danger. Such 
men should be exposed before the people of 
the State in their true colors.” 


It will thus be seen how deep-seated the 
difficulty is. And yet, as I have followed 
the editorial expression of many Southern 
newspapers, I have been astonished to see 
how people are beginning to talk out. Here 
is an editorial from the Star of Monroe, 
Louisiana: 


“DESTRUCTIVE CRIME OF MISCEGENATION. 


“There can be no greater wrong done the 
people of any community than for public 
sentiment to permit and tolerate this grow- 
ing and destructive crime of miscegenation, 
yet in many towns and cities of Louisiana, 
especially, there are to-day white men co- 
habiting with negro women, who have sweet 
and lovable families. This is a crime that 
becomes almost unbearable, and should bring 
the blush of shame to every man’s cheek who 
dares to flaunt his debased and degrading 
conceptions of morality in the eyes of self- 
respecting men and women.” 


Last January (1907), District Attorney 
J. H. Currie, in Judge Cochran’s court at 
Meridian, Mississippi, addressed a jury on 
what he called “ the curse of miscegenation. ” 
In the course of his speech he said: 


“The accursed shadow of miscegenation 
hangs over the South to-day like‘ a pall of 
hell. We talk much of the negro question 
and all of its possible ramifications and con- 
sequences, but, gentlemen, the trouble is not 
far afield. Our own people, our white men 
with their black concubines, are destroying 
the integrity of the negro race, raising up a 
menace to the white race, lowering the stand- 
ard of both races and preparing the way for 
riot, mob, criminal assaults, and, finally, a 
death struggle for racial supremacy. The 
trouble is at our own door. We have tole- 
rated this crime long enough, and if our 
country is not run by policy rather than by 
law, then it is time to rise up and denounce 
this sin of the earth.” À 


Strong men and women, indeed, in sev- 
eral states have begun to organize against 
the evil. At Francisville, Louisiana, last 
May (1907), a meeting was called to organ- 
ize against what one of the speakers, Mr. 
Wickliffe, called the “yellow peril” of the 
South. He said that “every man familiar 
with conditions in our midst knows that the 
enormous increase in persons of mixed blood 
is due to men of the white race openly keep- 
ing Negro women as concubines.” Out of 
this meeting grew an organization to help 
stamp out the evil. About the same time, 
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a mass meeting was held in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and an Anti-Miscegenation 
League was formed. 

The hatred and fear of such relationships 
have grown most rapidly, of course, among 
the better classes of white people. The 
class of white men who consort with Negro 
women at the present time is of a much 
lower sort than it was five or ten years ago, 
or than it was in slavery times. 

And the Negroes on their part are also 
awakening to the seriousness of this prob- 
lem. I found in several Negro communities 
women’s clubs and other organizations 
which were trying, feebly enough, but signif- 


icantly trying, to stem the evil from their side. 


It is a terrible slough to get out of. Negro 
women, and especially the more comely 
and intelligent of them, are surrounded 
by temptations difficult indeed to meet. It 
has been and is a struggle in Negro com- 
munities, especially village communities, 
to get a moral standard established which 
will make such relationships with white 
men unpopular. In some places to-day, 
the Negro concubines of white men are re- 
ceived in the Negro churches and among 
the Negroes generally, and honored rather 
than ostracised. They are often among the 
most intelligent of the Negro women, they 
often have the best homes and the most 
money to contribute to their churches. 
They are proud of their light-colored 
children. And yet, as the Negroes begin to 
be educated, they develop an intense hatred 
of these conditions: and the utter withdrawal 
of the best sort of Negro families from any 
white associations is due in part to the dread 
of such temptations. I shall never forget 
the bitterness in the reply of a colored black- 
smith who had a number of good-looking 
girls. I said to him jokingly: 

“I suppose you are going to send them 
to college.” 

“Why should I?” he asked. “What 
good will it do? Educate them to live with 
some white man!” 

A friend of mine, Southern by birth, told 
me a story of an experience he had at 


Nashville, where he went to deliver an. 


address at Fisk University, a Negro college. 
On his way home in the dark, he chanced 
“to walk close behind two Mulatto girls who 
had been at the lecture. They were discuss- 
ing it. One of them said: 
“Well, it’s no use. There is no chance 
down here for a yellow girl. It’s cither 
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get away from the South—or the usual 


_ thing.” 


In that remark lay a world of bitter 
knowledge of conditions. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that the Negroes 
should have begun to develop moral stand- 
ards as rapidly as they have. For in the 
South few people expect the colored girl 
“to be moral; everything is against her 
morality. In the first place, the home life 
of the great mass of Negroes is still prim- 
itive. They are crowded together in one or 
two rooms, they get no ideas of privacy, or 
of decency. The girls are the prey not only 
of white men but of men of their own race. 
The highest ideal before their eyes in many 
cases is the finely dressed, prosperous con- 
cubine of a white man. Moreover, in 
nearly all Southern towns, houses of prosti- 
tution are relegated to the Negro quarter. 
At Montgomery, Alabama, I saw such 
places in respectable Negro neighborhoods, 
against which the Negro people had re- 
peatedly and bitterly objected to the city 
authorities, to no purpose. The example 
of such places of vice on Negro children is 
exactly what it would be on white children. 
In the same way, although it seems unbe- 
lievable, Negro schools in several cities have 
been built in vice districts. I saw a fine 
new brick school for colored children at 
Louisville placed in one of the very nasti- 
est streets of the city. The same condi- 
tions surround at least one colored school 
which I saw at New Orleans. 

And yet the South, permitting such train- 
ing in vice, wonders at Negro immoral- 
ity and is convulsed over the crime of 
rape. Demanding that the Negro be self- 
restrained, white men set the example in 
every way from concubinage down, of 
immorality and lack of restraint. They 
sow the whirlwind and look for no crop! 

When the colored girl grows up, she goes 
to service ina white family, where she cither 
sleeps in an out-building (the survival of the 
old system of Negro “ quarters”) or goes 
home at night. In either event the mistress 
rarely pays the slightest attention to her con- 
duct. I talked with a woman, a fine type of 
the old gentlefolk, who expressed with frank- 
ness a common conviction in the South. 

“ We don’t consider, ” she said, “that the 
Negroes have any morals. Up North where 
I was visiting this Summer I was amazed to 
find women with colored servants looking 
after them, trying to keep them in at night 
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and prevent mischief. We never do that; 
we know it isn’t any use.” 

It may be imagined how difficult it is in 
such an atmosphere for Negroes to build up 
moral standards, or to live decently. If 
there ever was a human tragedy in this 
world it is the tragedy of the Negro girl. 

Illicit relationships between the races 
have not gone on without causing many a 
troubled conscience. Nor has a difference 
in color always deadened the deeper feelings 
of the human heart. In spite of laws and 
color lines, human nature, wherever found, 
is profoundly alike. In making my in- 
quiries among colored colleges I found to 
my astonishment that in nearly all of them 
Mulatto boys and girls are being educated, 
and well educated, by their white fathers. 
A number of them are at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Tuskegee, Hampton, Fisk—indeed, 
at all of the colleges. And Wilberforce 
College, the oldest Negro institution of 
learning in the country, founded in 1856, 
was largely supported in slavery times by 
Southern white men who felt a moral obliga- 
tion to educate their colored sons and 
daughters. Large farms around Wilber- 
force (near Xenia) which I have visited 
were originally bought by Southern slave- 
owners for their Mulatto children, where 
they could get away from the South and 
grow up in a free state. Some of these 
Mulatto children, educated in Latin and 
Greek, with too much money and little to 
do, went straight to the devil, while others 
conserved their property, and it is to-day in 
the hands of their descendants. 

Thus the relations between white men 
and Negro women even to-day, though 
marriage is forbidden by law, are some- 
times remarkable in their expression of the 
deepest emotions of the human heart. I 
shall never forget the story of one such case 
among many that I heard in the South. I 
withhold the names in this case although 
the story is widely known among the people 
in that part of Alabama. At lives a 
planter of prominence who was formerly on 
the staff of the governor of the state. He 
had no white family, but every one knew 
that he lived with a Mulatto woman and 
was raising a colored family. When the 
boys and girls were old enough, he sent 
them to Atlanta University, to Tuskegee 
and to Spellman Seminary, providing them 
plentifully with money. He also paid for 
his wife’s sister’s schooling. 
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A year or so ago his Mulatto “wife” died; 
and he was heart-broken. He sent for his 
boys to come from college and let it be 
known that he would have something to say 
at the funeral. Many white and colored 
people, therefore, attended and followed 
the body of the Negro woman to the cem- 
etery. At the grave, General stepped 
forward and raised his hand. 

“I have just one word to say here to-day. 
These children who are here have always 
gone by their mother’s name. I want to 
acknowledge them now in front of all 
these people as my children; and hence- 
forth they will bear my name. I wish 
also to say that this woman who lies here 
was my wife, not by law, but in the 
sight of God. I here acknowledge her. 
This is a duty I have to do not only to this 
woman but to God. When I leave my 
property I shall leave it to those children, 
and shall see that they get it.” A 

So much for Southern conditions. How 
is it in the North where intermarriage is 
not forbidden by law? 

In 1903, during a heated political cam- 
paign in Mississippi, United States Sen- 
ator Money repeatedly made the assertion 
that in Massachusetts in the previous 
year, because there were no laws to sep- 
arate the Negro and prevent intermar- 
riage, 2,000 white women had married 
Negro men. I heard echoes of Senator 
Money’s statistics in several places in the 
South. 

I have made a careful investigation of 
the facts in several Northern cities, and I 
have been surprised to discover how little 
intermarriage there really is. 

If intermarriage in the North were in- 
creasing largely, Boston, being the city 
where the least race prejudice exists and 
where the proportion of Mulattoes is larg- 
est, would show it most plainly. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, in the year 1902, when, according 
to Senator Money, 2,000 white women mar- 
ried colored men, there were in Boston, 
which contains the great bulk of the Negro 
population of Massachusetts, just 29 inter- 
racial marriages. 

Although the Negro population of Boston 
has been steadily increasing, the number of 
marriages between the races, which re- 
mained about stationary from 1875 to 1890, 
has since 1900 been rapidly decreasing. 
Here are the exact figures as given by the 
registry department: 
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RACIAL INTERMARRIAGES IN Boston. 


Groom Colored Groom White Total 
Bride White Bride Colored Mixed Mar- 


riages 
1900....... 32 3 35 
1901.. 30 I 3I 
1902. 25 4 29 
1903......-. 27 2 29 
IQO4....... 27 I 28 
1905....... 17 2 19 


At Boston and in other Northern towns 
I made inquiries in regard to the actual 
specific instances of intermarriage. 

There are two classes of cases, first, what 
may be called the intellectuals; highly ed- 
ucated Mulattoes who marry educated 
white women. I have the history of a 
number of such intermarriages, but there 
is not space here to relate the really inter- 
esting life stories which have grown out of 
them. One of the best-known Negro pro- 
fessors in the country has a white wife. I 
saw the home where they live under almost 
ideal surroundings. A Mulatto doctor of a 
Southern town married a white girl who 
was a graduate of Wellesley College; they 
had trouble in the South and have “gone 
over to white” and are now living in the 
North. They have two children. A Negro 
business man of Boston has a white wife; 
they celebrated recently the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. 

But such cases as these are rare. In 
the great majority of intermarriages the 
white women belong to the lower walks of 
life. They are German, Irish, or other 
foreign women, respectable, but ignorant. 
As far as I can see from investigating a 
number of such cases, the home life is as 
happy as that of other people in the same 
stratum of lite. But the white woman who 
thus marries a Negro is speedily declassed: 
she is ostracised by the white people, and 
while she finds a certain place among the 
Negroes, she is not even readily accepted as 
a Negro. In short, she is cut off from both 
races. When I was at Xenia, Ohio, I was 
told of a case of a white man who was ar- 
rested for living with a Negro woman. The 
magistrate sentenced him to marry the Ne- 
gro woman, as the worst punishment he 
could invent! 

For this reason, although there are no 
laws in most Northern states against mixed 
marriages, and although the Negro popu- 
lation has been increasing, the number of 
intermarriages is not only not increasing, 
but in many Cities, as in Boston, it is de- 
creasing. It is an unpopular institution! 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE MULATTO 


No one phase of the race question has 
aroused more acrimonious discussion than 
that of the Mulatto, especially as to the com- 
parative physical strength and intelligence 
of the black Negro and the Mulatto, a 
subject which cannot be here entered into. 

This much I know from my own observa- 
tion: most of the leading men of the race to- 
day in every line of activity are Mulattoes: 
Both Booker T. Washington and Dr. Du 
Bois are Mulattoes. Frederick Douglass 
wasa Mulatto. The foremost literary men, 
Charles W. Chesnutt and William Stanley 
Braithwaite, are Mulattoes; the foremost 
painter of the race, H. O. Tanner, whose 
pictures have been in the Luxembourg, and 
who has been an honor to American art, is 
a Mulatto. Both Judge Terrell and his 
wife, Mary Church Terrell, who is a mem- 
ber of the School Board of Washington, are 
Mulattoes. On the other hand, there are 
notable exceptions to the rule. W. T. Ver- 
non, Register of the United States Treas- 
ury, and Professor Kelly Miller of Washing- 
ton, D. C., one of the ablest men of his 
race, both have the appearance of being 
full-blooded Negroes. Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, the poet, was an undoubted Negro; so 
was J. C. Price, a brilliant orator; so is M. 
C. B. Mason, secretary of the Southern Aid 
Society of the Methodist Church. 

Full-blooded Negroes often make brilliant 
school and college records, even in compar- 
ison with white boys. It is the judgment 
of Hampton Institute, after years of careful 
observation, that there is no difference in 
ability between light and dark Negroes. I 
quote from the Southern Workman, pub- 
lished at Hampton: 


“The question as to the comparative intel- 
ligence of light and dark negroes is one that 
is not easily settled. After long years of 
observation Hampton's records show that 
about an equal number of mulattoes and 
pure blacks have made advancement in their 
studies and at their work. While it is prob- 
able that the lighter students are possessed 
of a certain quickness which does not belong 
to the darker, there is a power of endurance 
among the blacks that does not belong to 
their lighter brethren.” 


As to the comparative accomplishment of 
light and dark Negroes after leaving school, 
the evidence is so confusing that I would not 
dare to enter upon a generalization: that 
question must be left to the great scien- 
tific sociologist who will devote a lifetime to 
this most interesting problem in human life. 
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GETTING A DRINK IN THE SOUTH 


MR. DOOLEY ON THE TEMPER- 
ANCE WAVE 


BY F. P. DUNNE 


WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


THE NEW SOUTH 


“s ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “ I see 
W that the prohy-bitionists are get- 
tin’ a sthrangle hold on me old 
friend an’ bosom companion, King Alcohol, 
now more gin’rally known as th’ Demon 
Rum. An’ where d’ye think they’re 
sthrongest? Ye’ll niver believe it, but it’s 
down South. Yes, sir, in th’ sunny South- 
land, that I wanst thought was sunny partly 
because iv th’ efforts iv Nature an’ partly 
because iv th’ effects iv booze, ’tis as hard 
to get a dhrink now as it wanst was not to 
get wan. 

“All me idees are upset. I’ve always 
wanted to go down South some day 
an’ loaf in that beauchous land, among th’ 
palm an’ palmettoes, th’ turpentine trees, 
th’ sweet potatoes, an’ th’ yellow janders, 
consumin’ th’ flagrant mint julep an’ watch- 
in’ th’ happy darky pluckin’ th’ cotton fr’m 
th’ vine be day an’ be night out undher th’ 
moonlight playin’ his banjo or racin’ with 
th’ bloodhounds. Me idee iv hospitality 
was Southren hospitality, an’ me idee iv 
Southren hospitality was that a Southren 
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TO THE SODA FOUNTAIN 


gintleman met ye at th’ thrain with a noggin’ 
iv dhrink in th’ crook iv his thumb an’ if ye 
didn’t dhrink he shot ye. 


The New Kentucky Hospitality 


“But I was all wrong, d’ye mind. Th’ 
South that used to be thirsty has gone dhry. 
Now, whin a Kentucky gintleman meets 
ye at th’ thrain, if ye’re a dhrinkin’ man 
*tis not to his home he invites ye, but to 
th’ town jail. He no longer allures ye 
with th’ cup that cheers an’ inebyrates ye 
to-night an’ biteth like an asp an’ stingeth 
like an adder to-morrah mornin’. No, sir. 
Th’ best ye can get in public is a small pan 
iv Jamaica ginger or exthract iv vanilla in 
th’ corner dhrug store. In th’ hospitable 
mansions iv th’ South, with their wide por- 
ticos, their lofty pillars an’ their overhanging 
eaves an’ morgedges, where wanst th’ tired 
traveller heard on approachin’ a sound like 
th’ ringin’ of sleigh bells, which showed that 
th’ colonel had seen him comin’ an’ was 
hurlin’ together a whisky punch, he can 
on’y get a dhrink be crawlin’ behind th’ 
colonel down into th’ coal cellar, while Eph- 
raim, th’ old fam’ly servant that was em- 
ployed last week at th’ slave market or im- 
ployment agency, watches f’r th’ polis. An’ 
poor Sambo or Epaminondas Beecher 
Roosevelt, as th’ case may be, no longer 
sings th’ sintimintal plantation ballad iv 
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‘Give me me gin,’ but ‘Away, away th’ 
bowl.’ 


King Alcohol and His Subjects 


“Old King Alcohol is dethroned down 
South. He ain’t put out altogether, mind 
ye. He’s like th’ Jook iv Orleens in Paris. 
Some iv th’ old fam’lies receive him quietly 
in their homes an’ bow lower to him than 
they iver did whin he was on th’ throne. 
But he’s lost most iv his authorities. Thou- 
sands that wanst fell on their noses befure 
him now refuse to recognize him in public. 
Whin he goes amongst th’ popylace, he 
goes, as Hogan says, incognito, disguised as 
a cure f’r fever an’ ague, an’ those that know 
who he is on’y give a wink. He’s not sup- 
posed to be there, but ’twud be too much 
throuble to fire him out entirely, so he’s 
allowed to hang around, payin’ no taxes an’ 
supported be a few faithful adherents. 

“Tis th’ same with him as with King 
Looey. Says wan man: ‘I don’t care how 
much King Looey or King Alcohol hurts 
ye, he’s good f’r me. Hooray fr King 
Loocahol.’ Says another: ‘I don’t care 
how good he is fr ye, he’s bad f’r me. 
Death to th’ King.’ And th’ end iv it is 
that he’s deprived iv his throne but niver 
has his head cut off; he sneaks around an’ 
does th’ best he can, an’ is loved be those 
that he’s been useful to, an’ hated be those 
that can get along better without him, an’ 
loved wan time an’ hated another be those 
he harms most. 

“A man that looks on a king as a roof 
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over his head an’ a flure undher his feet will 
always be in favor iv kings. King Alcohol 
an’ King Edward make some people better 
thin their neighbors. They are both stimu- 
lating to Rothschild. A little alcohol an’ a 
little Edward keep him goin’. Thin come 
a lot iv people that King Edward or King 
Alcohol do nawthin’ at all f’r, an’ whin 
they find it out they want to abolish him. 
An’ afther thim are a great throng that are 
pizened be anny kind iv a king an’ they 
can’t get away fr’m him. At night they’re 
wild with lilety that makes thim think 
they’re betther thin they iver thought they 
were. Th’ king has admitted thim to a 
private aujience an’ has let thim tell what 
they think about thimsilves. ‘Rise, Sir 
William Hoskins,’ says he, ‘if ye can,’ he 
says, an’ he hits thim over th’ back iv th’ 
head with a soord or a bottle. An’ th’ next 
mornin’ whin they do arise th’ title has dis- 
appeared an’ all they have left to remind 


A SUBJECT COMMUNICATING WITH HIS 
SOVEREIGN 


thim iv it is th’ pain in th’ back iv th’ head 
where th’ knighting was done. 


Popular Drinks in Prohibition States 


“Tt’s cured me iv me desire to go down 
South. Hincefoorth, Hinnissy, I will spend 
me winters in’ th’ North, as usual. Not 
that I need dhrink mesilf as a part iv hospi- 
tality. I can dhrink an’ I can let it alone 
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at different times. But many people think 
that th’ on’y difi’rence between hospitality 
an’ passin’ a cold potato out iv th’ back 
dure is a dhrink. F’r mesilf I am more 
happy settin’? down to an innocent meal 
with nawthin’ but water than I wud be at a 
table with lashings iv dhrink—not that night, 
but th’ day afther. I won’t go South, not 
because I will suffer mesilf, but I don’t want 
to see th’ sufferings iv others. 


BEFORE AND AFTER BEING KNIGHTED 
BY KING ALCOHOL 


“Th’ victim iv th’ dhrink habit whin 
he can’t get a dhrink is a dhreadful 
sight to me. Ye go down South ex- 
pictin’ to see th’ colonel an’ hear him 
warm up over a mint julep an’ tell ye 
about th’ battle iv Shiloh, which he fought 
so bravely thin but more bravely iver singe. 
Ye go up to th’ old house on th’ plantation; 
ye notice an air iv desolation about th’ place. 
There are weeds in th’ mint bed. Th’ colo- 
nel leads ye into th’ house an’ calls to th’ 
faithful old retainer: ‘Rastus, ye black ras- 
cal, bring Colonel Hinnissy a glass an’ trot 
out th’ decanter iv Munson’s Cure f’r Epi- 
lepsy. Don’t be afraid, Colonel. There 
isn’t a barrel iv headache in a dhrop iv it. 
Look at it. See how th’ sun shines through 
th’ high wines, see th’ beads iv fusel oil 
glistening like amethysts, notice how the 
crystal morphine clings to th’ sides iv th’ 
glass. Ye won’t get anny such stuff as that 
in th’ North. I get it especially fr’m th’ 
distiller in Indianapolis, Injyanny. Here’s 
ye’r health, Colonel. Rastus, stand by 
with th’ fire hose to put th’ Colonel out.’ I 
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don’t want to be a victim iv anny kind iv 
dhrink, but th’ wan kind I’m partic’l’ry 
afraid iv dyin’ iv, is th’ kind that is sold 
in prohybition states. I wanst knew a man 
that had lived f’r twinty years in Ioway an’ 
escaped arrest undher th’ Supreme Court 
decision that he was entitled to an original 
package. Th’ packages that he got were 
th’ most original I iver heerd iv. Whin he 
come back to Chicago he cudden’t find:a 
cocktail that suited him outside iv a dhrug 
store. Whin I made wan f’r him he asked 
me if I hadn’t left out th’ rough on rats. 


A Colonel's Untimely End 


“Yes, sir, it’s goin’ to wurruk a gr-reat 
change in th’ South. I expect to read that 
some frind iv mine in that impeeryal do- 
main, afther a jovyal meeting in a paint 
store, where he an’ his companyons imbibed 
modhrately iv a can iv gdsolene, engaged in 
his civic duty as a member iv a vigilance 
comity, an’ approachin’ too near th’ fire, 
passed away beloved be all. Har’ly a fam’ly 
in th’ neighborhood but what has lost a 
member through th’ colonel’s untimely de- 
parture. 

“Why, Hinnissy, I read th’ other day iv 
a most unfortunate occurrence down in 
Texas. A perfectly respectable an’ inno- 


“ARISE, SIR WILLIAM HOSKINS” 


“HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME NOT” 


cent man, of good connections, while at- 
temptin’ to dhraw a revolver to plug an 
inimy was hastily shot down be th’ rangers, 
who thought he was pullin’ a pocket flask. 
Is no man’s life safe against th’ acts iv irre- 
sponsible officers iv th’ law? 


The Ominous Size of the Wave 


“An’ I tell ye something, Hinnissy, it 
ain’t goin’ to be very long before this here 
wave iv prohybition comes up here an’ de- 
luges ye an’ me. Anny day ye may look 
to see boots an’ shoes, or more prob’bly 
books, in th’ window where ye now see th’ 
stately rows iv bottles that ye think are 
filled with tempting dhrink but raaly have 
nawthin’ in thim but th’ wather I filled thim 
with th’ year afther th’ big fire. I’m a mer- 
chant, I am, an I’ll sell something. I was 
cut out be nature to sell people things that 
they first took because they made thim feel 
supeeryor to other people an’ that later be- 
came a necessity to thim. Whin I bought 
this thing I wear in me shirt front, that no 
jooler or other robber wud take f’r a dimon 
pin, I got it because it raised me up a notch 
above me fellow men. But afther wearin’ 
it a little while I cud no more do without it 
thin without me undhershirt, that no wan 
iver sees onless they peek up me arm. So 
it is with nearly all th’ things that people 
buy, fr’m neckties to autymobills, includin’ 
dhrink. If I can’t sell booze I’ll sell false 
hair, I’ll sell cuff-buttons, I’ll sell hair ile, 
I'll sell patent-leather shoes, I'll sell pianos, 


I'll sell joolry, PI sell brown-stone houses, 
fast horses, or nommynations to office. 


deal in pride. I wifl sell annything except 
If I own anny iv thim 


th’ necessities iv life. 


I'll put thim in a 
basket on th’ 
counter an’ say: 
‘Take wan.’ 


TA Secret of the 
Trade 


“Do I think 
>twill come? 
Faith, I wudden’t 
wondher. I see 
what Hogan calls 
portints iv th’ 
times. Th’ day 
was whin ivry 
wan that wanted 
a pollytickal job 
asked th’ privi- 
lege iv hangin’ a 
litthygraft iv him- 
silf in me win- 
dow. I let thim 
do it because it 
hurt thim with 
many iv me cus- 
tomers, who said: 
‘Pll niver vote f’r 
adays, be Hivens, 


hung in a saloon. 
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thim pasted up in th’ churches. They’re 
gettin’ on to us. Pll tell ye a secret iv 
th’ thrade. I’d rather have th’ Father 
Macchew Society behind me thin th’ entire 
saloon vote. 


What Drink 
Does for a Man 


“I wudden’t 
mind if prohybi- 
tion did break 
through. In his 
heart th’ thruest 
prohybitionist is 
a_saloonkeeper. 
Betther thin 

_ annywan else he 
knows that 
what’s his meat is 
everybody else’s 
pizen. Havin’ 
long assocyated 
with th’ dhrinkin’ 
classes, I think 
less iv thim more 
an’ more ivry 
year. Th’ dhrink 
makes thim too 
fond iv thim- 
silves. As me 

frind Mulrooney th’ printer says, th’ dhrink 
knocks th’ dot off their little i an’ they 
think they’re upper case. A man comes 


I 


PRESENTATION AT COURT 


that robber.’ But, now- 
no wan wants his pitcher 
They’re thryin’ to get 
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in here whin I’m about ready to pull down 
th’ blinds, leans on th’ cheese, an’ sings: 
‘My bonnie lies over th’ ocean,’ thin says: 
‘Whats that?’ whin I suggist that he 
go home, an’ fin’lly ends up be weeping 
over his throubles. I know what’s th’ mat- 
ter with him. He’s thinkin’ about himself 
too much. I know that his voice sounds 
like suds escapin’ fr’m th’ kitchen sink, an’ 
I can lick him in a minyit with an’ ice-pick, 
an’ I am laughin’ mesilf sick over his fam’ly 
throubles, but he doesn’t think so. Divvle 
th’ bit. He’s got himsilf painted like a 
combynation iv Melba, Jeffreys an’ th’ 
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BY ELIZABETH GRAEME 


THE WOMAN 


Two Orphans, an’? annybody that dont 
believe he’s right is Igokin’ f’r throuble. 
Faith, if anny prohybitionist thinks ’tis 
pleasant presidin’ over this here Palace iv 
Rum he’s welcome to- th’ job. If I was an 
insanity expert, instead iv bein’ on th’ level 
as I am, I’d commit half me patients to an 
asylum.” 

e “But can ye iver enforce prohybition ?” 
asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “ Father Kelly 
says th’ best they’ve done so far is to make 
dhrink wrong to take, hard to get, an’ tur- 
r’ble bad whin ye get it.” 


THE WOMAN 


BARBOUR 


Man’s work is mine, tho’ woman born; 


My hurried way in crowded mart 


Is trod unswervingly each morn; 


I live a thing apart, 


I bear a hungry heart. 


Man’s love and babe’s, life hath denied; 


No leisure e’en to give a crust 


Is mine, swept onward with the tide 


Of those enslaved by lust 


Of gold, or load unjust. 


I would not vie with men for gain, 


Nor in the sun of ease would bask; 


I—who man’s burden bear with pain— 


I want my woman’s task. 
Give this, O Lord, I ask! 


MIDWAY O’ THE HILL 


A STORY OF JEALOUSY 


BY A. E. 


THOMAS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


said Dan’! Webster 
Hopkins, “he wa’n’t no 
good. He started wrong, 
Nate did, an’ he must ha’ 
had a heap o’ room in his 
narrer little soul fer malice. 
Some worm o’ hatred 
must ha’ got inside his heart an’ gnawed 
an’ gnawed till they wa’n’t nothin’ left but 
a dry old shell. f 

“No, he wa’n’t no good—no livin’ good 
in this glad worl’, but he done a splendid 
thing.” 

Here a tow-headed, barefoot damsel of 
seven or eight, with pigtail braids streaming 
down her back, bustled in. 

“ Mist’ Hopkins,” said she, presenting 
her jug, “ my ma wants a gallon o’ m’lasses.”” 

“I ain’t got a drop, not a drop, Hetty,” 
responded the storekeeper disconsolately. 
“ Bought a new barril two weeks ago an’ 
it’s all gone. Can’t seem to keep no 
m/’lasses nohow. Soon’s I buy some in 
comes a reg’lar percession an’ plumb lugs 
off every smitch o’ the stuff. 

“No,” he continued, resuming his seat on 
the empty egg-box, “they wa’n’t any of ’em 
any good—not one o’ the three—Nate 
nor Hi nor Susie—Susie least of all. O/ 
course an’ to be sure, it all started over a 
woman—Ben Tower’s gal she was—an’ her 
name was Susie up to the time she went up 
to the ’Cademy to Greenwich one winter. 
Arfter that she got to be Suzanne. 

“Well, Nate wanted her. I dunno why; 
must ha’ ben the name. He never paid no 
attention tew her till she got to be Suzanne. 
An’ Hi, he wanted her, too, because Nate 
did, mos’ likely. Well, Hi got her. Now, 
you’d ha’ thought that would ha’ ben enough 
revenge fer Nate. Susie sure was a gabby 
old soul. ’Bout the only time Hi got real 
cheerful arfter he got married was when 
Susie fell down-stairs an’ broke her jaw. 


Her talk mill didn’t git goin’ real natural 
fer three months. But that didn’t satisfy 
Nate. Thet little worm hed begun to gnaw, 

“Still, I mus’ say Hi ruther rubbed it 
into Nate. Used to hitch up ’most every 
Sunday an’ drive Susie over t’ see Nate’s 
sister—used to like to kiss her when Nate 
was around an’ tell Nate what a fool he was 
not t’ git married. Got so’s Nate would 
take to the woods most every Sunday. 
Then o’ course Hi stopped comin’ over, 
*xcept wunst in a while an’ that was worse 
yet. Ef Nate stayed home, like’s not Hi’d 
show up with Susie. Ef Nate tooka sneak, 
mebbe Hi wouldn’t come round at all. > 
Nate got to spendin’ his Sundays up on 
Knob Hill where he could git a clean view 
o’ the Pike up Hi’s way. 

“One day Hi see him sneakin’ off the 
back o’ the hill, an’ arfter that likely’s not 
he’d drive five miles out of his way so’s 
to come by the back road. Firs’ long he 
come mornin’s, an’ when Nate got to bein’ 
away reg’lar, then he’d come evenin’s, so’s 
to ketch him. Yes, sir-ee, Sunday wa'n’t 
no day o’ rest fer Nate. An’ all the time 
that little worm was gnawin’. 

“Hi got a lot o’ joy out œ’ life fer quite a 
spell, but his ammunition run out.  Susie’s 
temper went bad an’ ’t wa’n’t long b’fore 
every man, woman, child an’ dorg in town 
knowed thet Hi’s term as the hy-larious 
bridegroom hed jest about run out. 

“Thet was sure one happy sarcumstance 
fer Nate an’ he done what he could t’ im- 
prove it. When Hi knocked off on his 
visits, Nate was some dumfoundered ’t first, 
but, when he see how ’t was, he lays his 
plans. One Sunday he hitches up the gray 
mare an’ he an’ Mandy, thet’s Nate’s sister, 
they drives over to Hi’s. Course, Hi 
couldn’t do nothin’ but open the front door, 
but I don’t s’pose he was what ye might 
call dee-lirious with joy. 
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“Nate, he takes on consid’able ‘bout - 


Hi’s not comin’ over t’ see him an’ Mandy 
no more. 

“OT ain’t neighborly, Hi,’ he says— 
‘arfter we ben fr’en’s so long. So I says 
to Mandy, I says, “Ef Hi won’t come t 
see us we got to go see him,” I says. So 
we come.’ 

“ An’ he smiles so pleasant an’ talks so 
hearty Hi couldn’t do a dern thing but say 
’t he hoped he’d drop in real often. 

“Nate, he done it, too. He’d set in the 
corner by the fireplace an’ say nothin’ by 
the hour, an’ I s’pose he got more downright 
satisfaction out o’ the time he put in thet 
way than in all the years o’ his cross-grained 
life. Susie, she wore the pants, yes, sir-ee, 
aw’ the galluses, too. The way she’d 
squelch Hi was somethin’ soopernatural. 
It got to be a public scandal. Ef Hi’d say 
’t was goin’ to rain, Susie, she’d hev it thet 
anybody but a born simpleton could tell 
we was in fer a drought. An’ then, ef it 
went an’ rained arfter all, Hi was scared 
of his life to say a derned word about it. 
Yes, he was jest thet henpecked. 

“Wunst in a while when Nate was there, 
settin’ in his corner takin’ in all the unholy 
doin’s, Hi’d git so het up he’d try to say a 
word fer his soul. But he stopped that. 
Susie she’d jest scorch him, an’ Nate over 
there in his corner, he’d jest set an’ look at 
Hi. 

“One Sunday arfternoon I went over to 
Hi’s to git some shotes he’d promised me. 
The happy fam’ly was all there in the 
kitchen—Nate an’ Mandy an’ Susie an’ 
Hi. $ 

“‘ Kin I see you a minnit?’ I says to Hi, 
an’ then he puts his foot in it. 

“t Sure,’ he says, ‘I spose ye come to git 
them shotes.’ 

“*What shotes?’? says Susie, glancin’ 
up with her little black eyes. 

“Why, says Hi, lookin’ at his feet, 
‘I promised Dan’l he could hev a couple.’ 

“*Well, he can’t,’ snaps Susie. ‘Ain’t 
more’n enough to eat up our swill? Hi 
he scratches his head. 

“But, he says, mild as skim milk, ‘I 
promised Dan*]l——’ 

“*Well, then, ye can jest unpromise 
him,’ says Susie. ‘He can't hev ‘em. 
Nex’ time he wants shotes mebbe he'll 
hev sense enough to speak to me.’ 

“I looked over at Nate, settin’ there quiet 
in his corner, an? ef `t was my las’ word ? 
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Kingdom Come, I’d swear he was rubbin’ 
his han’s. 

“Yes, them was golden days fer Nate; 
but they didn’t last, no more than Hi’s. 
I dunno who ’twas ’t first said thet the 
feller as didn’t know enough to let well 
enough alone ought to draw the cap'tal 
prize in the fool lottery, but he must ha’ 
ben thinkin’ o’ Nate. Seems he wa’n’t 
sufficient pleased with settin’ on the edge 
o’ the melted lead pot, watchin’ Hi boil. 
Seems he’d got to poke him. 

“Anybody thet knows me knows I ain’t 
got much to thank the good Lord for, but 
I’m sartain sure grateful fer the ability to 
spot the feller thet knows more’n I do an’ 
own up to it. Nobody kin fool me on 
potatoes or corn, but any infant kin skin 
me on stocks. So I don’t buy no stocks. 

“Now they wa’n’t a man in that county 
could put it over Nate when it come to hay. 
He could size up an acre of it, standin’, 
to a pound. Anybody’d ha’ told you, too, 
thet he didn’t know any more’n the law 
allows about hosses. But Nate he didn’t 
b’lieve ’em. He never did b’lieve ‘em. 
That’s why I think ’xperience ain’t always 
such a derned fine perfessor. 

“Yes, Nate he goes to tradin’ hosses with 
Hi. Everybody sees Nate’s finish but 
Nate, ’cause everybody knows thet what 
Hi don’t know ’bout hosses you can put 
in your eye an’ go right on usin’ it. Hi 
could take a skate thet hedn’t got a soun’ 
leg to his body an’ fix him up so’s you'd 
’a’ thought he b’longed to the Vanderbilts. 
He could take an equine hatrack an’ in 
three days make him look like a Hereford 
steer ready fer the butcher. Ef ever he'd 
got the worst of a hoss trade, °t wa’n't 
on record in them parts. 

“Nate had a sorril geldin’ thet hed a 
spavin on his nigh forrard ankle. He 
knows Hi knows it, but he goes an’ asks 
Hi how he’ll trade fer his brown mare. 
Hi thinks it over an’ then he says he’ll do 
it fer thirty dollars to boot. Now, Hi’s 
mare was a useful old plug—no speed an’ 
no style—but sound, far’s anybody knowed, 
an’ worth three o’ Nate’s old skate. But 
Nate don’t see nothin’ funny about that. 
He even beats Hi down to twenty-five dol- 
lars. Hi, he complains a good deal, but 
fin'lly he says he needs the money an’ 
makes the deal. 

Nex’ day Hi drives the spavined sorril 
over to Nate’s jest in time to find Nate 
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conductin’ the las’ sad rites over the brown 
mare. Colic, it was, an’ it sure took her 
off quick. Now I can’t see how Hi could 
ha’ done it, but Nate sure give him all the 
credit an’ he took it all, cheerful enough. 

“*Too bad ’bout thet hoss o’ Nate’s,’ 
he'd say. ‘Hedn’t ben feelin’ so very 
sprightly, but nothin’ tew speak of. Well, 
all hoss-flesh is grass.’ An’ then he’d wink. 

“ Hi took consid’able trouble whenever 
he'd meet Nate to sympathize with him 
about thet hoss. Nate he didn’t seem 
what you might call tremenjous appreciative 
though. 

* I don’t s’pose Nate minded so much the 
loss o’ the hoss nor even bein’ buncoed by 
Hi. That wa’n’t no spccial ent’tainment 
fer him, Pll allow, but what broke him all 
up was thet it put a stop to his little neigh- 
borly visits to Hi an’ Susie. 
visits hed jest come to be life itself to Nate. 
But, of course, Nate couldn’t hev no fun 
visitin? Hi when Hi wouldn’t do nothin’ 
but sympathize with him about thet hoss. 

“ Of course, Nate hed to hev another hoss. 
Hi offered to sell him his black mare cheap 
an’ seemed grieved thet Nate wouldn’t buy 
her. 

“*Nate,’ he says, ‘she’s a useful little 
mare an’ I hate to part with her, but yew 
kin hev her fer a hunderd dollars, an’ that’s 
an offer I wouldn’t make to another livin’ 
man.’ 

“ An’ I guess Hi spoke the truth, because 
anybody else but Nate would ha’ snapped 
her up quick at a hunderd. Hi paid a 
hunderd an’ fifty fer her. But Nate he 
wouldn’t ha’ took her from Hi as a gift an’ 
Hi knowedit. Hi, he was a judge o’ human 
nature, and Nate, he wasn’t. I never 
knowed Hi to size anybody up wrong but 
Susie. An’ ain’t it funny what bad breaks 
the sharpes’ fellers’l] make when they 
pick out wives? I don’t s’pose they’s any 
way to help it. Common sense an’ matri- 
mony don’t seem to jibe. 

“Well, Nate went up to the city an’ 
bought him a bay hoss at the auction 
stables. They ain’t no doubt ’twas the 
best-lookin’ hoss in town—Wilkes blood, 
Nate said, an’ I guess ’t was. Looked it, 
anyhow—fifteen hands an’ a bit over, 
lean, racy, trottin’ bred all over an’ up to 
a three-minute gait on those tarnation 
roads. 

“ Well, thet hoss behaved himself jest one 
week. Arfter that he made records around 
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there. Wed had cribbers, man-eaters, 
plungers, buck - jumpers, side - rollers, 
backers, corkscrews, an’ all the kinds o’ 
devils thet inhabits hoss-flesh, but that 
there hoss—Dan, his name was, same as 
mine—was all them an’ more rolled into 
one. He’d go all right, when he felt like 
it, but they wa’n’t no tellin’ where he’d 
fetch up or what he’d hit on the road. 

“First time he broke loose he started off 
’cross country. Nate an’ the buggy stopped 
at the fence, but Dan, he kep’ right along. 

“‘ Hear ye got a steeplechaser,’ says Hi, 
when Nate limps into the post-office. 

“ Nex’ time Dan takes it into his head 
he’ll do a little buck-jumpin’, an’ o’ course 
he happens to git into action when Nate’s 
drivin’ by Hi’s house. Hi comes out an’ 
sets on the fence to injy the performance. 

“Dan, he bucks mos’ conscientious up 
an’ down in his tracks fer about five minnits 
an’ then he whirls around an’ gallops off 
home, leavin’ Nate settin’ in the middle 
o’ the road. 

“*He’s a handy broncho, sure,’ says Hi, 
thinkin’ hard, I s’pose, o’ those Sunday 
arfternoons when Nate used to set in the 
corner by the fireplace. ‘Kin I git ye 
some liniment?’ 

“Nother time Dan fell over backward 
on Nate an’ again he plumb kicked the 
Democrat into tooth-picks. Nate sprained 
his ankle an’ busted his collar-bone and 
gashed his head b’fore he fin'lly took to 
walkin’. But he come to it, fin’lly. 

“Then one evenin’ Hi come over to Nate’s. 
Nate was settin’ on the stoop smokin’ an’ 
nursin’ his busted collar-bone. 

“ Nate,’ says Hi, ‘am I entirely mistook 
in supposin’ you'd be willin’ to part with 
thet there cyclone you got in your stable?’ 

“Won't give him away,’ said Nate, 
short an’ sweet. 

“I wouldn’t ask ve to,’ says Hi. ‘He’s 
an able animal. Not but what he has 
his failin’s, like the rest of us. He’s bucked 
his shins an’ skinned his knees an’ he’s a 
trifle overfond o’ human flesh an’ tightrope 
walkin’, he says, ‘but he’s sound an’ he 
sure kin travel. I'll give ye fifty dollars 
fer him.’ 

“He's yours, says Nate. An’ I ain’t 
no doubt he thought he was signin’ Hi’s 
death warrant. 

“Will ye bring him over or shell I take 
him?’ says Hi. 

“*Hi,’ says Nate, takin’ his pipe out of 
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his mouth, ‘ef I could bring him over d’you 
think I’d be takin’ fifty dollars fer him? 
He’s in the stable. Take him er leave him.’ 

“Hi laughs an’ goes into the stable an’ 
pretty soon out he comes leadin’ Dan by 
the halter. 

“‘ Nate, he says, stoppin’ in front o’ the 
“stoop, where Dan falls to grazin’ like any 
old cow, ‘Nate, I’m afeared you underrate 
the value of this here hoss.’ 

““I’m glad you do,’ says Nate, takin’ 
the fifty. ‘I never set much store by your 
opinions, but this one’s worth jest fifty 
dollars to me.’ 

“ Hi grinned an’ went away, Dan follow- 
in’ along, peaceful an’ kind as Mary’s little 
lamb. But that didn’t worry Nate. He 
sets there on the stoop as the’ dusk comes 
down, smokin’ an’ smilin’ to his old sour 
self. He knowed Dan. Hedn’t he paid fer 
knowin’ him? 

“ Thet was the last anybody heard o’ Dan 
fer weeks. Every night Nate, he’d come to 
the post-office an’ set till all the reg’lars hed 
ben in an’ got their mail. He didn’t say 
much, but he heard everything—every- 
thing but what he was ’xpectin’. Some- 
times Hi’d come drivin’ up fer his mail, but 
’t would always be the black mare between 
the shaf’s. ’Most always when he’d see 
Nate he’d say somethin’ about Dan. 

“‘ Nate, hed say, ‘thet’s a good hoss 
you sold me—he’s sure a fine hoss.’ Then 
somebody’d laugh. But Nate he’d scowl 
an’ say: 

“< Don’t seem to see you drivin’ of him 
much.’ 

“*No,’ Hid say, ‘he’s too good fer 
ord’nary drivin’. I wouldn’t take two 
hunderd fer him.’ An’ in the light of 
what happened arfterwards I ain’t the 
least little doubt thet Hi told the truth. 

“Long about six weeks arfter Hi bought 
Dan there come a fine May Sunday. Nate 
wa’n’t one of the pillars o’ the Baptis’ 
Church, but arfter he’d knocked off on his 
visits to Hi an’ Susie he'd ’most always 
show up to meetin’ ef the weather was fair. 
Hi never was much on church-goin’, but 
on this p’tickeler Sunday when Nate was 
climbin’ the outside steps o’ the church he 
sees a buggy comin’ up the road ata spankin’ 
chp. He recognizes it right off as Hi's. 
On it comes at racin’ speed, Hi leanin’ out 
over the reins, and when it gits closer Nate 
sees thet the hoss ain’t no other in the Lord’s 
green worl’ but Dan—yves, sir-ee, Dan, the 
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man-eater. More’n that, who’s in the 
buggy side o’ Hi but Susie—yes, and the 
baby—the baby, too, mind you. 

“Now thet baby was the crownin’ insult. 
Here’s a roarin’ back-twister of an old 
cannibal hoss thet Nate don’t even dare to 
tetch, an’ here’s Hi comes bowlin’ along 
behind him, careless an’ light-hearted as a 
June robin, an’ with him Susie an’ the baby. 

“Hi, he pulls up sharp in front o’ the 
church steps b’fore Nate hez time to duck. 

“< Mornin’, Nate,’ he says, most amazin’ 
cheerful. ‘Fine day fer a drive.’ 

“Nate, he gives one gulp an’ sneaks off 
into the church; but Hi, he grins ecstatic. 
I don’t s’pose money would ha’ bought thet 
hoss at thet minnit. 

“ Lookin’ back at it now, I kin sort o’ see 
the workin’s 0’ Nate’s mind. Fer a few 
weeks he jest sulked like thet old Dago thet 
could polish off any two men o’ his size an’ 
wouldn’t move out o’ his dug-out. Sour 
he’d always ben, sence Susie throwed him 
down fer Hi, but no man ever knowed him 
to be so crabbed as he got to be arfter the 
Sunday Hi drove to church with Dan. He 
wouldn’t stir off’n his farm fer fear Hi'd 
come drivin’ along with thet hoss. 

“I dunno how Hi done it. Nobody ever 
knowed. Talk about your snake-charmers! 
Hi must ha’ mesmerized thet hoss by moon- 
light. An’ Dan, he sure was a changed 
hoss. Ef a hoss kin git religion, Dan sure 
got it. I dunno where, fer Hi hedn’t any 
to spare. But he got it, all the same. Hi 
drove him every way—single, double, tan- 
dem to the harrer, cartin’, roadin’, all kinds 
o’ ways—but Dan never so much as looked 
sideways. Dern me ’f I ever could make 
it out. 

“Well, ’bout the time Nate got so pesti- 
ferious folks was thinkin’ o’ tar an’ feathers, 
somethin’ convarted him. ’T wa'n’t long 
b’fore he was jest as changed as Dan. Even 
b’gan to drop in to see Hi wunst in a while. 
Even ’d try to look cheerful when Hi'd 
*xpatiate on the fine p’ints o’ Dan. 

“Nobody could tumble to Nate’s reform 
any more than to Dan’s, leastways, nobody 
but Hi. Hi, he was a judge o human 
nature. Moreover, he knowed Nate better‘n 
any other livin? man. Land 0’ Goshen! 
hedn’t he ought to? So he jest laid low. 

“ Things went on like thet fer a few weeks. 
Nate gittin’ friendlier an’ friendlier all the 
time. Then one night down to the post- 
office, Nate, he says to Hi: 
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“When ye goin’ up to the Switch next, 
Hi?’ Hi he says he’s goin’ to drive Dan 
up the nex’ mornin’. 

“Well says Nate, ‘I’m ’xpectin’ of 
a box to come by ’xpress. Would ye mind,’ 
he says, ‘bringin’ it down ef it’s there?’ 
Seems to me there’s somethin’ queer an’ 
shaky ’bout Nate’s voice an’ when I looks 
at him he’s lookin’ at his feet. But Hi 
didn’t seem to 
take notice. 

“ ‘Sure, says 
he, ‘jest as lief 
as not.’ An’ out 
he went. 

“When I went 
out a minnit 
later, Nate was 
still settin’ in the 
corner by the 
stove. Outside 
Hi was settin’ on 
the wagon seat 
tyin’ somethin’ 
around his finger. 

“«Cut yer- 
self?’ I says. Hi 
stares at me a 
minnit like a 
man walkin’ in 
his sleep. 

“‘ No, he says, 
fin’lly. ‘Tyin? 
this string on so’s 
I won’t fergit 
Nate’s box.’ 

“Then he 
picks up the 
reins an’ drives 
off laughin’. I 
dunno’s I’d say 
t was jest the 
pleasantest laugh 
I ever heerd in this here vale of tears. 

“Nex’ forenoon I started out on my 
d’livery route same’s usual, an’ halfway up 
Toboggan Hill I see Nate jest over the stun 
wall drillin’ a blastin’ hole in some fiel’ 
stone. Nate owned a lot up there an’ was 
blastin’ out some stun fer his new barn. 

“When he sees me comin’ he stops drillin’ 
an’ sings out, ‘Nice mornin’, Dan’l,’ most 
amazin’ cheerful. 

“*Yep,’ I says. ‘Stun comin’ easy?’ 

““Tolable fair,’ he says, ‘tol’able,’ an’ 
goes on drillin’. 

““Oh, say!’ he says, ’s if it hed jest 
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occurred to him, ‘did Hi drive up to the 
Switch er didn’t ye notice?’ 

“*Vep,’ I says, ‘I see him go drivin’ Dan 
past the store ’bout seven o’clock.’ 

“T that, Nate sort o’ lets go o’ the drill 
’s if he didn’t know he hed it. Then he 
fumbles fer his watch an’ looks at it. But 
to this day I don’t b’lieve he could ’a’ tol’ 
me the time ’f I’d arsked him. 

eces? he 
says fin’lly, ‘it’s 
a—a nice— 
nice—mornin’, 
Dan’l.’ Then he 
sort o’ starts, 
grabs up his drill, 
an’ goes on ham- 
merin’. 

“Strikes me 
sort o’ queer, 
even then, but he 
don’t say no 
more, so I whips 
up an’ drives 
‘long ’bout my 
business. 

“Bout half a 
mile t’other side 
o° Toboggan 
Hill I got a hot 
box, so I tied my 
hoss to the fence 
an’ started t’ 
walk back fer 
some axle grease, 
when ’long come 
Hi drivin’ Dan 
back from the 
Switch. Hed 
hitched up to his 
light ’xpress 
wagon an’ ’long- 
side of him set 
Susie. Hi pulls up when he sees me an’ 
I tells him the trouble. He grins in a 
way I didn’t see no call fer, an’ says: 

“‘ Jump in, ef ye don’t mind settin’ in the 
back 0’ the wagon.’ So I hopped in an’ 
away we rattled. 

“On the bottom of the wagon was a little 
box, mebbe a foot an’ a half square by a foot 
deep. They was a cast-iron nail-puller 
lyin’ beside it, too; an’ on the top o’ the 
box was wrote: 

“*John D. Carroll—Soap.’ 

“‘ Didn’t fergit Nate’s box, did ye?’ I 
hollers to Hi. 
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“‘ No, says Hi, kinder slow, lookin’ over 
his shoulder, ‘I didn’t ’xactly fergit it.’ 

“Twas on the tip œ my tongue to ask 
him what the Old Harry he meant, but 
somethin’ in the way he spoke kep’ me from 
doin’ it. 

“Bout this time we come to the top ©’ 
Toboggan Hill, which used to run straight 
down to where the village begun at the bot- 
tom of it. I-s’pose it does yit. 

“*Ain’t thet Nate?’ says Susie, sudden 
like. All this time she hedn’t peeped 
wunst. 

“*Thet’s Nate, sure,’ says Hi, an’ some- 
how his back looked pleased. Somehow 
I knowed he wa’n’t surprised. I screwed 
my neck around an’ ’bout halfway down 
the hill I could sce Nate walkin’ ‘long lookin’ 
on the ground. All t’ wunst he looks up 
an’ sees us an’ stops short. Then he takes 
two or three steps toward the wall an’ stops 
again. ’Twasa long ways off, but ’t seemed 
t me he was wringin’ his hands. 

“¢Dan’l,’ says Hi, lookin’ over his shoul- 
der again, ‘ Dan is gittin’ a mite impatient.’ 

“There was somethin’ in his voice I 
couldn’t quite savvy. It hit Susie, too, 
fer she says, sharp an’ quick: 

“Hi; she says, ‘what be you up to?’ 
Hi jest takes up the whip an’ slaps Dan. 
In half a second we were jest gallopin’ down 
hill like a batt’ry goin’ into action. 

“Stop him! Hi, stop him!” shrieks 
Susie, hangin’ on fer dear life. But fer 
wunst in his life Hi didn’t mind his wife. 
He hit Dan another slap or two an’ throwed 
away his whip. 

“Down we dashed; faster an’ faster, till 
the wagon bumped the springs so’s I 
couldn’t set in the back of it. I didn't 
dare jump, so I crawled back to the seat 
an’ knelt down, hangin’ onto the back of 
it, dodgin’ thet blasted box thet kep 
hoppin’ around like all possessed. 

“Susie was fair putrified with terror, 
hangin’ onto Hi’s arm an’ shriekin’ fer help 
at the top o’ her lungs. Dan was on the full 
gallop, the whilfle-tree bangin’ his buttocks 
at every jump like a crazy pile-driver, but 1 
could see Hi wa’n’t tryin’ to stop him. He 
even kep’ veerin’ him from side to side. An’ 
I s’pose by that time, with Susie white an’ 
shrickin’ an’ hangin’ onto Hi, an’ me clingin’ 
helpless to the back o° the seat, an’? Dan 
gallopin’ on the clean jump, an’ the wagon 
rockin’ from side to side on two wheels 
most o’ the time, we was jest about the 
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mos’ life-like imitation of a mad runaway 
careerin’ downhill to sartain death t’ de- 
struction at the bottom ’t ever was see in 
them parts. 

“ Lookin’ ahead, I could see Nate drawin’ 
to one side to let us bolt past. There he 
stood, rigid an’ stiff, almos’ till I could see 
the whites o’ his eves. Then, all to wunst, 
he gives a cry, runs out into the road, an’ 
fair hurls himself clean at Dan’s head. He 
gets one arm around the critter’s neck, too, 
an’ hangs there, tryin’ to choke off his wind 
with the other hand. But his body keeps 
bangin’ cruel against the shafts an’ Dan 
keeps plungin’ along downhill at ’xpress- 
train speed, an’ in a few more jumps Nate’s 
grip goes back on him an’ he slips off into 
the dust. Both o’ the nigh wheels bounces 
over him as we tear along. 

“Then Hi did begin to work, an’, though 
you wouldn’t b’lieve it, not knowin’ Hi, 
inside of a hunderd yards Dan pulled up 
an’ stood, shakin’ an’ blowin’, in a hurri- 
cane o’ dust thet swep’ down the hill arfter 
us. Susie she was sobbin’ an’ moanin’ 
somethin’ fierce an’ still clutchin’ Hi’s 
arm. 

“ But Hi, he shakes her off, gits out o’ the 
wagon, and starts back up the hill, not 
even lookin’ at Dan. I could see Nate 
lyin’ back there in the road an’ first off I 
thought he was dead. But in a minnit he 
sets up an’ begins to crawl off to the side o’ 
the road. 

“When I got there Hi was standin’ 
lookin’? down at Nate, and Nate, he was 
sobbin? an’ moanin’, an’ between sobs an’ 
moans he’d say: 

“Its dinnymite! in the box—my box! 
It’s dinnymite, 1 tell ve—dinnymite! She’s 
dead—Susie’s dead—an’ I done it all!’ 

“Hi’s face was like thet there Aygyptian 


image—what’s her name ?—Spinks, ain’t 
it? Anyhow, thet’s how it was, an’ he 
says, When Nate’s sobs begin to grow 
weaker: 


“«Shut up, you fool,’ he says. ‘Shut up! 
Nobody's hurt! Your box didn't come.’ 
But Nate only goes on sobbin’ an? moanin’ 
an’ gaspin’ to himself: 


“«Dinnvmite! Dinnymite! Susie's 
killed! Oh, my God!’ 
“Then Hi reaches down an’ shakes him 


by the shoulder. 

“Shut up, you fool—you cussed fool! 
he says. ‘Your box didn’t come—don't 
you hear? I didn’t bring it!’ 


“CARELESS AN’ LIGHT-HEARTED AS A JUNE ROBIN” 
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“Seemed to me ’t was time to interfere, 
so I says: 

“Hi, I says, ‘can’t you see he’s out of 
his head? You go an’ git the wagon an’ 
we'll take him home.’ Hi stood an’ glared 
at Nate a minnit. 

“©The derned old fool!’ he says at last, 
an’ then he tramps off down the hill. All the 
time he’s gone Nate keeps his face buried 
in his bleedin’, dusty han’s, sobbin’ an’ 
whimperin’ like a sick child ’bout the dinny- 
mite an’ Susie an’ how he’d killed her. 

“Well, we kerried him home, ravin’ all 
the time an’ lyin’ in the ’xpress wagon with 
his head in Susie’s lap. She would go, spite 
o’ Hi. An’ then Hi drove up to the Switch 
fer the doctor. 

“Thet same night Hi come over to the 
store an’ took me out into the middle o’ the 
road. 

““Dan’l,’ he says, ‘doctor says Nate’s 
goin’ to die.’ He stops a minnit an’ to 
this day I dunno ef he was glad or sorry. 
But one or the other he was—tre-menjus. 
Fin’lly he says: 

“‘ But, Dan’l,’ he says, ‘whether he lives 
or dies, no man livin’ hed ought to know 
what you seen an’ heard t’-day.’ 

“«Thet’s right,’ I says, ‘an’ they never 
will.’ 

“We stood there in the dark a minnit. 
I kin remember hearin’ a whippoorwill 
pipe up over the stun wall. Fin’lly Hi puts 
one hand on my shoulder. I don’t b’lieve 
he ever done such a thing b’fore nor since. 
Jest a minnit he lets it stay there. I'd give 
somethin’ to know what he’s thinkin’. 
Then he drops it—limp-like—an’ goes off, 
walkin’ fast, in the darkness. I never kin 
hear a whippoorwill without thinkin’ o’ 
that night an’ Hi an’ Nate an’—an’ Susie. 

“But Nate didn’t die. Three weeks he 
was between life an’ death with the doctor 
comin’ every day. Concussion o’ the brain, 
he said ’t was, an’ three ribs broke. Raved 
all the time, he did, ’bout Susie an’ the 
dinnymite, but nobody see him but Mandy 
an’ Susie. They stood watch an’ watch. 
An’ I held my tongue, so nobody ever 
knowed what really happened. 


“Nate come round fin’lly, but o’ course 
he didn’t stay long. Sold out an’ moved 
away somewhere—out West, I b’lieve. 
Nobody ever really knowed where. 

“Twas all a good many years ago, a 
good many miles from here, in a place you 
never he’erd of, or I shouldn’t be tellin’ 
you. An’ Hi’s dead an’ Susie’s dead an’ 
for all I know Nate’s dead, too.” 

“But,” I said, “how came Nate to 
be——?” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hopkins, “I come near 
leavin’ out the p’int o’ the whole thing. 
I went up to Toboggan Hill to thet lot o’ 
Nate’s the very nex’ day, an’ over thet wall 
I found a charge o’ dinnymite all ready to 
touch off. Fuse an’ ev’rything—all ready.” 

Illumination began to reach the darkened 
corners of my brain, but Mr. Hopkins 
hurried on: 

“I don’t say ’twas so, but jest s’pose. 
S’pose Hi comes drivin’ down Toboggan 
Hill with a box o’ dinnymite, ’stead o’ soap, 
an’ s’pose ’t jest’s he gits opposite the place 
where Nate’s drillin’, a blast goes off jest 
over the wall. Don’t you s’pose ’t Dan, 
with all his reformin’, would ha’ run away 
downhill, an’, ef he hed, how much o’ Hi’d 
’a’ ben left to pick up when thet box in his 
wagon blowed up?” 

“Good heavens! ” 
how ši 

“Clever, wa’n’t it?” said Mr. Hopkins, 
between his teeth. “Clever as hell. But 
there was one thing Nate hedn’t counted 
on—an’ thet was Susie. The minnit he 
see her—well, I’ve tol’ ye how ’twas.” 

“But,” said I, “did Hi pe 

“Well,” returned Mr. Hopkins, “you 
can figure it out fer yerself. The agent 
at the Switch told me thet there was a box 
fer Nate when Hi was there. I sce it there 
four days arfterward. They was the marks 
of a nail-puller aroun’ one corner.” 

The storekeeper stood up and yawned 
profoundly. 

“Derned funny thing—human_ nature. 
Derned queer critters—we are—ain't wer” 
said he. 

I gave my assent. 


said I. “But 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


NE night in 
February, 1907, 
William J. 


Burns, the detective, 
was ina darkened room 
next to the office 
of a skating rink 
in San Francisco, 
his eye at a 
hole bored in 
thedoor. With 
him was Mr. 
Rudolph 
Spreckels’ sec- 
retary and an- 
other man, a 
stenographer, 
and they each 
peeked through other holes cut at comfort- 
able intervals down the panel. All the 
watchers could see in the brightly lighted 
office was a vacant chair placed purposely 
in their line of vision, and Roy—G. M. 
Roy, a business man, but a member of the 
ring that ran the so-called Labor govern- 
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“Crafty, but a master of 
his craft” 


ment of San Francisco. He had under- 
taken to pay each of the supervisors (alder- 
men) a bribe in sight of the detective, and 
that night, Lonergan, the first supervisor, 
was coming. 

Roy was cool and sure. “Lonergan will 
eat it up,” was the way he put it. 

But Burns and his witnesses had watched 
there before, when Lonergan was coming, 
and Lonergan had not come. So they were 
anxious. And there were others that wor- 
ried that night, or doubted: Spreckels, He- 
ney, Langdon, the grand jury, the whole 
town. 

The graft investigation had been going 
on for a year; the public had known of it 
for six months. Mayor Schmitz and Boss 
Ruef had been indicted for extorting money 
from the French restaurants, but that hap- 
pened in the fall and the prosecution re- 
garded the case as a weak one. They pro- 
posed, therefore, and they had promised, 
“something big,” and here it was nearly 
spring, and nothing big had been done. 
There was a reason for the delay. 
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The prosecution couldn’t disclose, of 
course, what its something big was, but it 
was the trapping of the supervisors and, by 
catching them red-handed taking marked 
money, compelling them to expose the whole 
graft system and uncover the sources of the 
city’s corruption higher up. This was 
Burns’ business, and he was hard at it all 
the time. But intrigue was his game, and 
intrigue is slow at best, even when nobody 
knows what you are about; but with all op- 
ponents warned and a city full of people 
looking on, intrigue is difficult indeed. 


King Schmitz and His Court 


And Burns’ opponents were veterans at 
intrigue. That “Labor” administration 
was like a royal court. Schmitz, vain, 
weak and jealous, was more like a king 
than a mayor; his wife, a thrifty woman 
who had the final word with him, was a 
queen; and the district leaders and heads 
of departments were courtiers all. Nobody 
was ever secure. Ruef the boss cheated 
Schmitz, Schmitz cheated Ruef; and they 
both cheated the supervisors, who cheated 
them. Everybody deceived everybody else; 
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they told tales and gossiped, plotted and 
counterplotted. It was amazing, and mean, 
but most amusing, too, and—to the de- 
tective—a great opportunity. For if the 
grafters were adepts, Burns was a pastmas- 
ter of intrigue. 

Some of the jealous groups had a use for 
Burns, when he appeared, and they ap- 
proached him. Well, he had a use for them 
and he let them approach. He entered 
right into the spirit of the situation. He 
had all the assistants he needed; Spreckels 
provided money like a prince, and Burns 
shadowed everybody. He was shadowed, 
too. City detectives were assigned to watch 
him, and the police force and the sheriff’s 
deputies, the politicians, the sports, at- 
torneys and business men—all thé friends 
of the administration—were on the lookout 
for Burns; and, of course, the reporters were 
also. But Burns evaded their vigilance or 
used it. 


Burns Spins His Web 
Taking a quiet suite of rooms in a remote 


apartment house, he received there the 
reports of his men, and of the traitors, 


Gallagher Schmitz 


HIS BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
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He soon knew everything that was going on, 
and this information he applied not only to 
complete his imagined picture of the system, 
not only to turn in to Heney to appease the 
grand jury; Burns handed it out as gossip. 


This is what he calls 
“pouring in the poi- 
son.” Learning of 
some little private graft 
of Ruef’s, he found a 
way to send word of it 
to Schmitz; and when 
the mayor and his boss 
were well along in their 
miserable squabble 
over it, he would pass 
to Ruef a tip of some 
business Schmitz was 
doing “on the side.” 
That helped the squab- 
ble. Watching ordi- 
nances in the Board 
of Supervisors, his na- 
tive suspicion honed 
to a fine edge by ex- 
perience, he would pick 
out those that had 
graft in them; his detec- 
tives (or his “friends” 
in the ring) would ex- 
plain them, and if they 
were some supervisor’s 
“little jobs,” Burns 
would pass the word 
to Ruef or Schmitz, 
and if they were 
Ruef’s or Schmitz’, he 
would have the super- 
visors asked whether 
they had “got their 
piece of them.” And 
when such “good 
things” were scarce, 
Burns himself had 
ordinances introduced 
and then, while they 
were passing, spread 
rumors about them 
which aroused distrust 
and jealousies. 


He dropped remarks for 
their detectives to hear; knowing \ when men 
higher up in the ring were “out, 
on them, for the city detectives to report; 
he bought over their chauffeurs; and, if they 
bought his, he gave them “stuff” to carry. 
They tapped his telephone wire, but know- 
ing it, he called his men by names, and said 
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Abe Ruef pleading “ guilty, though 
innocent” 


> he called 


ment, he and Roy were “ mad.” 
they would get even; Roy had declared he 
would send Schmitz to the penitentiary, and, 
tall, dark, lean and nerveless, Roy was just 
At least that was Burns’ 
judgment; Spreckels and Heney expected 
more of Maestretti, and Burns had to 
“make good” with his choice. 


the man to do that. 


things to them, which astonished the eaves- 
droppers and spread throughout the ring 
terror, suspicion, hate. 

Some of these terrifying suspicions proved 
groundless, of course, but each panic that 


exploded helped Burns 
to cover up his real 
negotiations and pro- 
tect his informants. 
There were many of 
these; and the maze of 
his deals and counter- 
deals should be traced 
to show the compli- 
cated network of 
Burns’ marvelous in- 
trigues. Deceiving 
everybody, everybody 
might be deceiving 
him, and he had to be 
wiser than the serpent, 
but gradually he settled 
upon the Roy-Maes- 
tretti group as the one 
to deal with. And he 
dealt with them to- 
gether, and with each 
of them separately. 
They hated Schmitz. 


Plot 


Maestretti had ex- 
pected to be boss of 
San Francisco, when 
Schmitz became gov- 
ernor and Ruef the 
boss of the state; the 
very room where Burns 
was waiting for Lon- 
ergan was to have been 
Boss Maestretti’s po- 
litical office. | When 
Schmitz and Ruef de- 
livered the governor- 
ship to Harriman’s 
man, and dismissed 
Maestretti from the 
public works depart- 
They said 


He “lived 
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with Roy”; took his meals at his restaurant 
and visited him at his home. And they 
plotted together. 

Heney says Roy showed himself as shrewd 
as Burns, but he was most deliberate. He 
was willing to trap the supervisors, all but 
one; he must save his friend, Gallagher. 
The prosecution needed Gallagher badly, 
because, as president of the Board, he was 
the go-between for Ruef and the supervisors. 
Ruef never paid them except through Gal- 
lagher and, since that was the method, the 
only way to get Ruef, and through him the 
higher-ups, was Gallagher. But Roy was 
firm, and they resolved to get Gallagher 
some other way. The agreement was made 
therefore: Roy was to pay all the supervisors, 
and to cover up his tracks, Gallagher must 
get his, but Burns was to see, with his own 
cyes, the others receive their $500 each. 
Roy was to pay Gallagher $1,000 in private. 

This all took time, months, and then 
when the agreement was drawn, the ques- 
tion arose, what were they to bribe the su- 
pervisors to do? Many suggestions were 
made; Roy showed how they would fail; 
and he made some himself, which he after- 
wards rejected as imperfect. It became 
maddening. The town began to doubt 
Spreckels, who smiled and pretended to be 
sure; but he began to doubt Burns. Henev 
defended Burns to Spreckels, but the grand 
jury began to lose faith in Heney. So did 
Langdon, the district attorney, and Heney, 
pressed on all sides, lost all patience with 
Burns, who was pretending to be absolutely 
sure of Roy, who alone was cool and sure. 

Burns made Roy sure. One day a clergy- 
man uttered a protest against the admission 
of young girls without chaperones to skating 
rinks. Burns saw it, and so did Rov, but 
Roy didn’t know (and he doesn’t know to 
this day) that it was Burns who prepared 
the ordinance which was introduced in the 
Board shortly after, forbidding this practice. 

It was “just the thing.” Since Roy and 
Maestretti owned a skating rink, it would 
be natural for Roy to pay bribes to beat that 
ordinance. And it served another purpose. 
It brought to a head Roy’s rage at Schmitz. 
He wanted to know who had struck that 
blow at his business. Burns knew, of 

ourse. Burns had sent the ordinance by 
Eddy Graney, the sport, to Schmitz, with 
the suggestion that the act, if passed, would 
not only please the clergy, but would simul- 
taneously be another kick at Roy and Maes- 
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tretti. And Burns knew that the mayor had 
talked the matter over with Ruef. So Burns 
bade Roy investigate, and Roy investigated. 
The supervisor who introduced the ordi- 
nance admitted that he got it from Schmitz, 
and the original paper showed amendments 
in the handwriting of Abe Ruef! 

Rov was ready to proceed. He passed 
the word that he was willing to pay the su- 
pervisors for votes to beat the bill, and 
Lonergan was to come first. Burns and his 
witnesses took their places in would-be boss 
Maestretti’s vacant office and waited, once, 
twice, in vain; and everybody informed of 
the plot— Langdon, Heney, Spreckels — 
walked the floor, waiting for the word that 
did not come. No wonder, then, that on this 
night in February they all worried so, and 
doubted, and sweat, excepting only Roy, 
who was cool and sure, a comfort to look at 
through the holes in the door. And Roy was 
right. As they waited, the detective who 
had been assigned to shadow Lonergan 
came rushing in with the warning: 

“He’s coming!” 

And Lonergan came. He walked into 
Roy’s office, and it was all up to Roy. Well, 
“Roy is a wonder,” says Burns, who 
watched him. His voice was steady, and 
hishand. He invited Lonergan to sit down; 
Lonergan didn’t care to sit, but Roy in- 
sisted and when Lonergan moved the chair 
to obey, Roy put it back. Roy was per- 
forming his part with precision and finish. 

“Lonergan,” he said, “we skating-rink 
men have made up a purse to pay you fel- 
lows for beating this ordinance and to pro- 
tect us hereafter. Will you stand in?” 

“Sure,” said Lonergan. 

“All right,” said Roy. “Now here’s 
your money,” and, so that the witnesses 
might see and hear, Roy counted the money 
out bill by bill: “Fifty, one hundred, two 


three, four, five hundred dollars. Is that 
right?” 
“That’s right,” said Lonergan. “Five 


hundred plunks. And I'll be your friend as 
long as you live, Roy.” 

“Good,” said Roy, and for the stenog- 
rapher to take down, headded: “But there 
is no writing, of course, so it must be under- 
stood between us, that you accept this money 
and you agree in consideration thereof to 
vote against that ordinance,” etc., etc., giv- 
ing the exact terms of the corrupt contract, 
as dictated by Heney to fit the law. “Is 
that understood?” asked Roy. 
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“That’s understood,” said Lonergan. 

“And there'll be other thirgs—” Roy 
said. 

“Well, vou can depend on me for any- 
thing, Roy.” 

Then Lonergan said that Colley, another 
supervisor, told him to “get his! 

“Oh, no,” said Roy, the nerveless. 
“ You tell Coffey to come and get his himself. 
I want an understanding with cach of you.” 


“ Check” 


The money paid to Lonergan was marked 
and Burns had planned to get it back from 
himatonce. Unbeknown to the supervisor, 
the detective had set him up in business,— 
electrical supplies; Burns furnished the pro- 
moter and partner, Spreckels the credit, 
and Lonergan had gone in. And the busi- 
ness still goes on. That “planted” partner 
was to have presented a check for Lonergan 
to cash, the moment the supervisor received 
his money. He was dulv notified and he 
did ask Lonergan to cash a check for $500. 
And Lonergan said he would do it, of course. 
But he didn’t do it with the marked money 
he had in his pocket. No, the sly rogue 
gave that to his wife; a shadow saw her take 
it to the safe deposit; Lonergan used other 
money to cash his partner’s check! 

“Check,” said one of the prosecution, 
when this was reported, and they laughed, 
but it was expensive hilarity and alarming. 
Evidently their perfect plot wasn’t going 
through perfectly. They went right on 
with their bribery, however, and Walsh, who 
came next, “eat his up.” Rov carried out 
his program without a hitch. The witnesses 
heard every word, saw every bill counted, 
and the prosecution were encouraged. Dr. 
Boxton, the third supervisor, gave them a 
chill. In the first place, this dentist super- 
visor wouldn’t come to the rink, and a scene 
had to be arranged—with folding doors— 
at Roy’s own house. In the second place, 
Jim Gallagher was “kicking.” The pros- 
ecution knew it. Since Roy and Maestretti 
were insiders and “friends,” the president 
of the Board held, as he told Rov, that tak- 


ing money from him “was like taking 
candy from one’s own baby.” And he 
directed the supervisors not to do it. This 


hitch looked fatal to all but Roy. 
couple of the supervisors. 

“If it was my money and my business,” 
he said, “I'd see you all in hell before ['d 


He saw a 
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give you a cent. But it’s a fund. All 
the rinks have contributed and you boys 
might as well have it as me.” 

This sounded well, and Roy knew it 
would be passed down the line, but the 
prosecution weren’t sure that it would “‘ go.” 
You can imagine, therefore, the feelings of 
Burns and his witnesses when, through the 
folding doors, they heard Boxton say: 

“Roy, I was talking to Jim about this, 
and he said not to take your money.” 

Roy wasn’t feazed. “Well?” he said, 
and then came the relief. 

“Well,” said Boxton, “I told Jim 
wouldn’t if it was vours, but that I under- 
stood it was a fund. I heard that everv- 
body in the business had contributed and 
that we might as well take it. And that’s 
right, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” said Rov, 
don’t want dg 

“ Oh, no,” said the dentist quickly. 
all right.” 

And he went through the program with 
Roy, to the accompaniment of easy breath- 
ing behind the folding doors. There was no 
change of dialogue, except once, w hen Roy 
said something about Ruef. 

“Ah, to hell with Ruef,” Boxton 
swered. 

All looked certain now, and the prosecu- 
tion were elated. They were going to bribe 
the rest of the Board. They couldn't see 
how anything could stop them. And then 
their whole plot went te smash. 

The Chronicle printed one morning a 
paragraph, saying that Burns was bribing 
the supervisors. “News” is what the 
Chronicle would call that, but the Cull also 
is a newspaper, and the Cull refused to print 
it—till the other papers took it up. And the 
first publication broke up the plot. 

Burns had to drop everything else to 
investigate this exposure, and his report is 
interesting, San Francisco has a “good” 
Democratic political boss, whom I shall not 
name because I didn’t see him and take 
his side of the story. He gave away Burns’ 
scheme to “get” the supervisors. It seems 
that Jennings Phillips, a supervisor, took 
seriously Gallagher's protest against feces 
ing money from “a friend like Roy,” and he 
complained of the breach of contract in- 
volved in receiving bribes from anybody but 
Ruef through Gallagher. Boxton, in alarm, 
consulted an attorney and the attorney t told 
our “good” Democratic boss, who hurried 


“but if vou 
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off to the two newspapers and urged them 
to print the “news.” Meanwhile Ruef had 
heard the rumors and was in motion. He 
summoned “Andy” Wilson, a crooked ex- 
supervisor, who had been promoted to the 
state railroad commission, and sent him 
forth to warn the supervisors. 

“Tell ’em,” said Ruef, “that it’s a trap 
and they’ll get caught. Burns is at work. 
Pass the word to look out for Burns.” 

“Andy” Wilson obeyed orders. He 
“threw his scare” and Roy couldn’t induce 
any more supervisors to come to his rink 
and take their “piece” of his fund. What 
was to be done? The prosecution con- 
sulted among themselves and there seemed 
to be no way out. They were about ready 
to quit. But Roy, the man of nerve, proved 
equal to the occasion. 

“Quit?” he said. “Nota bit of it. 
going up to, Ruef and raise hell.” 


I'm 


Rows Bold Bluff 


And that’s just what Roy did. He went 
up to Ruef, and he was indignant. Did 
Ruef mean to say that he, Roy, would be 
a party to a trap for supervisors? Roy 
seemed to be ina fury, and he soon had from 
Ruef an abject apology and—the truth; the 
truth which illustrates as well as anything 
one could cite, the atmosphere of deception 
and intrigue of that “administration.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” said Ruef. “I don’t be- 
lieve you were trapping the supervisors, and 
I haven’t from the first. But those fellows 
are all the time doing business on the side 
and it’s dangerous. And I want to stop 
it. What better way to do that than to cry 
‘Burns’? They’re all afraid of Burns any- 
how, so I used these rumors to raise again 
the wolf-cry of that name.” 

Roy gradually cooled off under these re- 
assurances. To keep up his pose, how- 
ever, he sent for Wilson and, since Burns 
needed some comforting too, Roy let the 
detective hear him call down the rail- 
road’s commissioner. ‘And Roy was a 
sight,” says Burns, with a laugh. “He 
was ‘hot,’ and I can tell you that the way 
he went after Mr. Railroad Commissioner 
Wilson was enough to make anybody 
crawl.” 

Well, Wilson “crawled.” He declared 
that he did not say Roy’s bribery “was” a 
plot; all he did was to warn the supervisors 
that it “might” be a plot, and his purpose 
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was Ruef’s: to keep all the graft and the 
grafters under one, safe, disciplined control. 

Accepting these apologies, the prosecu- 
tion prepared to go ahead again. They 
abandoned the skating rink ordinance; after 
this row, no further bribery was needed to 
kill that bill; it was “dead.” So Burns had 
another ordinance introduced, to extend the 
limits within which oil might be stored in 
the city. He was very careful about this. 
He even went so far as to pick out and begin 
to bargain for the lot on which his detec- 
tive’s clients were to put up their plant. 
Roy had passed the word that one of the 
“other things” about which he had talked 
was coming on, and the supervisors were in- 
terested, but uneasy. Boxton especially 
was nervous; he kept “sounding” Roy, and 
Roy had to talk a great dealtohim. But he 
satisfied Boxton, and with Boxton’s help 
the other supervisors were brought to agree 
to put through the ordinance for money. 
The agreement of itself was a felony, but 
the prosecution wanted to make a perfect 
case, so they resumed the bribery; as be- 
fore, with Lonergan. He was invited to 
Rov’s house, and he came, but full of fear 
and trembling. 

“The moment he came in,” Burns re- 
lates, “I could see that he was suspicious. 
He looked all around; once he looked right 
through the crack in the folding door into 
my eye. Of course, he couldn’t see me, 
but he said afterwards that he had his 
doubts, or rather his wife’s. For while he 
had been reassured, Mrs. Lonergan had not; 
and, as he was leaving the house, she warned 
him to look out. It ‘didn’t look good’ to 
her, she said. But he had answered that 
he would ‘go up and take a look at it any- 
way.’ And you bet,” Burns concluded, 
“he looked.” 


Burns Caught Red-handed 


Roy, utterly unperturbed, went on with 
his business, and he soon had Lonergan’s 
attention. He paid the money; stated the 
terms of the agreement—all as before; and 
Lonergan responded in due form. But 
when the transaction was over, the super- 
visor turned, looked again at those folding 
doors, then stepped up under a picture that 
hung near them. 

“What's thata picture of, Roy ?” heasked. 

“That?” said Roy, “Oh, that’s a pic- 
ture of my family.” 
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Lonergan moved on to the doors. 
“What’s in here, Roy?” he asked, and he 
tried to open them. ‘Burns was holding 
them together from within. Lonergan felt 
the give and the resistance; he pulled harder 
and for a second the two forces balanced. 
Then Burns threw open the doors. 

Lonergan sprang back amazed, but he 
collected himself in a jiffy. Raising high 
the hand with the money in it and pointing 
with the other at Roy, he said very loud: 

“Mr. Burns, arrest that man. He has 
been attempting to bribe a supervisor of the 
city and county of San Francisco.” 

“Splendid,” said Burns sarcastically. 
“ But that isn’t what you said when he paid 
you that marked money down at the rink.” 

Lonergan gasped: “He didn’t pay me 
any money down at the rink.” 

“Tt’s all up, Lonergan,” said Roy. “We 
are all caught, I as well as you. Burns has 
got us all and we might as well give up.” 

But Lonergan would not give up. On 
the contrary, it looked for a while as if the 
prosecution would have to give up. Ex- 
pecting to spend weeks bribing, one by one, 
a majority at least of the eighteen members 
of that board, the message, telephoned to 
the prosecution, landed like a bomb among 
them. Seeing that they must be quick and 
keen if they were to pull victory out of this 
defeat, they all hurried to Roy’s house. 
All together, in couples, then one by one, 
they worked upon Lonergan. He might as 
well confess, they argued; they had him any- 
how. Meanwhile, Burns ordered Walsh 
brought in, and Walsh was brought in— 
drunk—by the Burns man who was with 
him. They could do nothing with a 
drunken man, so they sent for Boxton and 
resumed work on Lonergan. All night they 
labored with him, by turns, and still he held 
out—till the next morning. Then Heney 
tells how he “came through.” 

“T walked into the room where he was 
kept,” Heney says. “There he was, tired 
out, but as obstinate as ever, and he pre- 
sented all over again one by one his reasons 
for not confessing, and I was tired out, too. 
But suddenly I caught something he was 
saying about having to give back that other 
money we had paid him. There was light. 
Of course, he was wrong about that; we 
had no way of getting back that money, and 
I told him so. That settled it. Lonergan— 
voracious to the end—told his story.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Boxton had arrived, and 
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they talked to him. “It was some satis- 
faction talking to him,” Bus says. “He 
was intelligent. You would expect an in- 
telligent man to be harder to deal with, and 
he is in a sense, but you can at least deal 
with him, and you can’t with a fat-head. ” 
It was a long “deal” that they had with 
Boxton, and it was inconclusive, but it wound 
up full of hope. : 

“Im not going to admit anything,” he 
said. “I must consult my friends and take 
legal advice. And I can tell you this: Pil 
not squeal on the others. Why, you 
wouldn’t think much of me vourselves if I 
did that, and I won’t. You let me go and 
Pll talk to them. If you’ll let them all come 
through on the same terms as myself, and 
they consent, l’ll—consider it. But every 
one must have his chance, including Gal- 
lagher, to turn state’s witnesses. ” 

Gallagher! And all the supervisors! 
This was better than they had dared to 
hope for. They let Boxton go. He saw 
Gallagher and the rest. You could almost 
feel the silent stir among them, and Burns 
knew of the plans they laid toescape. Since 
Lonergan had come through and was a 
menace to their hopes, they raised $1,000 
among themselves, gave it to him and, 
promising more, bade him flee. He started. 
He took a car, and was on his way to the 
station when a Burns man jumped on the 
same car and stood near him. Lonergan 
gave up. The detective said not a word, 
and he gave no sign, but Lonergan got off 
that car and took the next one home. His 
“shadow” reported to Burns; and Loner- 
gan reported to his  fellow-supervisors. 
“What’s the use?” said Lonergan, and the 
others echoed the despair. 

And, indeed, what was the use? Walsh, 
having sobered up, had come through; 
with him and Lonergan for state’s witnesses 
and Boxton caught red-handed, the whole 
board (excepting two members recently 
elected, but including Gallagher and ex- 
Supervisor Wilson) were certain of ultimate 
conviction. Gallagher decided to nego- 
tiate. He asked to see Rudolph Spreckels. 


Negotiating in the Dark 


One night the president of the Board of 
Supervisors and the president of the First 
National Bank met by appointment ?way 
out on the Presidio (U. S. military reserva- 
tion). They talked long and “straight.” 
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Gallagher began by saying that he under- 
stood some of the supervisors had been 
trapped, and that they were to be granted 
immunity if they would help the prosecu- 
tion to get the higher-ups. Mr. Spreckels 
said that was true. Gallagher then pro- 
posed that they all be allowed to come 
through on the same terms. He was frank; 
Mr. Spreckels says Jim Gallagher behaved 
well. The prosecution didn’t know what 
Boxton was going to do, till Gallagher told 
Spreckels out there in the dark that night 
that the dentist supervisor had warned his 
fellows that he must come through. There 
was no deception on Gallagher’s part. He 
admitted that the plight of the board was 
bad, but not hopeless. He was the key to 
the situation. The prosecution, with three 
supervisors for witnesses, might send Gal- 
lagher and the rest to prison. That would 
be all, however. None of them had had 
any corrupt dealings with Ruef except 
Gallagher, and if Gallagher ‘‘took his med- 
icine” and remained silent, the prosecution 
was blocked. On the other hand, if Galla- 
gher ‘‘ peached,” he could deliver Ruef and 
Ruef could deliver—the truth; and Galla- 
gher offered to peach, if the prosecution 
would treat all the supervisors alike. More- 
over, he would undertake to handle the 
board. Mr. Spreckels agreed and Galla- 
gher went off to handle the board. 

He called a meeting, a terrible meeting. 
The two recently elected supervisors were 
absent, but ex-Supervisor Wilson was there 
and all the others. It lacked but one of a 
full board, therefore. And a pale, solemn 
lot of unhappy faces they were that looked 
up when their president tapped lightly for 
order. Gallagher in direct, simple terms 
stated their predicament, which, of, course, 
they all understood. Some of the super- 
visors had been trapped, he said. He didn’t 
know just how many. But that didn’t mat- 
ter. They all were in the same boat, and 
he had met Mr. Spreckels and made terms 
for them all. He stated the terms. What 
was the pleasure of the board ? 

One dull, tense moment of silence, and 
the protest broke forth. Gallagher kept 
order. For two days those desperate men 
beat the bars, looking for a way out, and 
they wept and cursed and fought. Galla- 
gher was easy with them; he managed that 
board in the interest of justice as well as he 
had managed it in the interest of injustice 
and graft. He let them talk. Wilson and 
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the others in Gallagher’s confidence lobbied 
among the recalcitrant members. Every- 
body argued. To confess or not to confess ? 
They wore one another out in the struggle 
with the question. And at the right mo- 
ment, when they were exhausted, Wilson 
walked up to a group gathered about Gal- 
lagher. 

“Where am I to go, Jim?” he asked. 

“To Burns’ apartments, Andy,” Jim 
answered, “in the Gladstone.” 

Wilson, a leader among them, turned and 
went; and that broke the ranks. They all 
turned and went. ; 

And thus it was that on March 24, r007,\ 
those poor fellows, the supervisors of the/ 
City and County of San Francisco, went one’ 
by one into Burns’ parlor—the same from 
which the detective had woven the web that 
caught them—and they there confessed 
their sins. Langdon, Heney and Burns 
asked questions; stenographers took down 
their answers and their stories. No, their 
story. For they all told essentially the same 
story, and a pitiful tale it was, and signifi- 
cant. But it wasn’t complete. They said 
they received their principal bribes in the 
interest of certain businesses, which they 
named; and these businesses were guilty. 
But our penal system cannot deal with a 
corporation; it must have men to punish. 
Heney took the supervisors before the grand 
jury, and they related there that Gallagher 
paid them their bribe-money; and Gal- 
lagher testified that he got it from Ruef. 
Who gave it to Ruef? That was the ques- 
tion. The responsible officers and direc- 
tors of the guilty companies were sum- 
moned; they “didn’t know,” of course. 
Heney knew, and Burns, and so did these 
grand jurymen; San Francisco knew. And 
there was enough circumstantial evidence 
to warrant indictments, and many indict- 
ments were handed down. And Langdon 
and Heney, Cobb, Johnson and Dwyer went 
to work to “make cases.” Meanwhile, 
however, there was more evidence to get, 
and Burns went to work on that. 

Ruef knew who paid Ruef: Ruef, the boss, 
and Schmitz, the mayor. One or the other 
of this precious pair must confess. But 
which? The prosecution quarreled over 
this question; by and by, public opinion 
took a part in the discussion. But that can 
come later. Let us take to the trail with 
Burns; he never doubted what scent to 
follow. He was after Ruef. 
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The detective’s first move always is to is- 
olate his victim. Ruef helped him there. 
He ran away. When the first three super- 
visors were caught, before the public heard 
of it, Burns began “throwing a scare” into 
the boss. He told the reporters that the 
long-promised “something big” was im- 
minent, and they pumped him for more 
aboutit. Wasiton Ruef? Burns laughed. 
It was bigger than Ruef, he said, but it gave 
the prosecution “a cinch on the boss.” 
Burns wouldn’t tell how, but when the re- 
porters repeated his assurance to Ruef, Ruef 
could have explained. He knew by then 
that the supervisors were coming through. 
Burns knew he knew. Gallagher had told 
how Tirey L. Ford, counsel for the United 
(Street) Railways, had sent him (Gallagher) 
with a note to Ruef giving explicit informa- 
tion right out of the grand jury room as to 
what was doing, and the warning frightened 
the boss. It made him understand why 
Heney pressed for his trial and Schmitz’, 
at that time, in the French restaurant case. 
In desperation he appealed to a drunken 
judge, Hebbard, for a stay. And Hebbard 
granted the relief, but Judge Dunne ignored 
the order; he cited Ruef and Schmitz to 
appear. And Ruef fled. 

This was foolish. Ruef’s disappearance 
in the face of trial and the news that the 
supervisors were squealing, was a confes- 
sion of guilt. But the flight was romantic 
and interesting; and the spectacular counts 
with Ruef. From his hiding-place he could 
see the whole town agog and he could follow 
in the newspapers the pursuit of the re- 
porters, which was dangerous; and the 
search of the sheriff, which was not. 


A Secret Treasure Box 


The sheriff was Ruef’s man, but that fact 
also played into Burns’ hand. Judge 
Dunne —a man who uses his human as 
well as his judicial sense — knew all about 
that sheriff, just as he knew all about that 
drunken judge; he waited impatiently a 
few days. The sheriff protested that he 
and the police could not find Ruef. Burns 
said he could, if he had the authority to 
make the arrest. Judge Dunne gave him 
the authority; he appointed W. J. Bigey 
elisor and the moment this substitute for 
the sheriff was sworn, Burns took him into 
his automobile and — that night Burns had 
Ruef; and he had him where he wanted him; 
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not in jail, among his friends and heelers, 
but in a private house which Biggy, the 
elisor, had leased for a prison. 

And this house helped Burns. It hap- 
pened to be the comparatively plain dwell- 
ing occupied by Mayor Schmitz before the 
fiddler became rich and bought him a man- 
sion in a “swell” neighborhood among the 
class he had come to represent. Ruef was 
thoroughly at home there and Burns made 
himself so. Before he went through Ruef, 
the detective went through that house, and 
he found under the floor the secret cubby- 
hole in which Schmitz used to keep valuables 
received after banking hours. This dis- 
covery was regarded as a remarkable coin- 
cidence, at the time, but from what Burns 
has revealed to me of Burns, I suspect that 
he had heard of that box and it is not im- 
possible that his desire to see it had had to 
do with the choice of Schmitz’ old home 
as Ruef’s private prison and the scene for 
his third degree. Certainly the house and 
Burns’ discovery had their effect on the ro- 
mantic mind of the boss. 

“ Burns is a great man,” Ruef concluded 
one night when, after it was all over, we 
were recalling together his experiences in 
that house. Of Heney, Spreckels and the 
others, he was not so sure, but of the great- 
ness of Burns, there was no room for doubt. 
And, oddly enough, Burns began his experi- 
ences there with a similar judgment on Ruef. 

“ Youw’rea smart man, Mr. Ruef, ” said the 
detective, when they sat down for their first 
talk. “ And Pd rather deal with a smart man 
than a fool any time. A fool in your place 
wouldn't see, for instance, that we had him 
bottled up. Nothing but shaking the bars 
and rattling the chains would convince him. 
But you? You can see that we have got 
you; and got you right. And vou can see, 
also, that you aren’t the man we're after. 
The fellow we’re after is your good friend, 
the man higher up. He wants usto take 
you. And the public wants us to take you. 
You would make a lovely Jonah for the SVS- 
tem; and easy. We've got vou now. 

To convince Ruef of this, Burns buil 
up for him the French restaurant case; 
and he madeit strong. Itdidn’t move Ruef. 
of course; a vivid description of how juries 
were handled by the sheriff and a contident 
chuckle over a scheme Burns had “up hi> 
sleeve” to beat that and perhaps “ get” the 
sheriff, had more effect. But the most im- 
pressive play of the detective was his com- 
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plete silence, at first, as to the cases to be 
made on Ruef out of the confessions of 
the supervisors. That was the subject the 
boss was eager to have discussed. 

“But I wanted to let his conscience work 

n that,” Burns explained to me. “You 
Č my theory was that Ruef meant to come 
hrough, if he had to, to save himself. That 
was merely a judgment of character, but as 
I talked to him, sounding along, dropping a 
hot word here and a cold one there, the ex- 
pression on his face gave me the clue to the 
way his mind worked. For example, any 
mention of his family (his parents and sister; 
Ruef is not married) gave him a jolt; a sug- 
gestion of the astonishment of the public, 
if he came over to the state, always inter- 
ested him, and so the name of ‘Schmitz’ 
brought suspicion and, I thought, hate into 
his face. But in that first interview his 
restlessness under the repetition of the old 
case and his anxiety when I even ap- 
proached the new cases, gave me a clear 
clue to his policy. 1 
but he meant to tell only what we already 
knew. He wanted me to confess first.” 

So they contended, these two, the roman- 
tic Jew and the hard-headed Irishman. 
Ruef was cautious, smooth, shrewd and 
artful. An attornev, he sounded for evi- 
dence, for the state’s case, and the detec- 
tive, pretending not to understand this pur- 
pose, stuck to old charges and well-known 
evidence in the main; but he was careful to 
let fall careless little, sudden, terrifving 
scraps of information, which suggested pro- 
found knowledge. The other cases all 
came out in this startling way. 

Burns talked mostly of methods—how 
the graft was worked; and he pumped for 
evidence. Ruef lied, of course, and Burns, 
drawing him on to the elaboration of his 
lies, would smash the whole fabric with 
some deep, inside, explicit fact. It’s hard 
to lie to Burns, as Ruef found. One night 
when I was up there listening to him, Ruef 
was lying most obviously, but entertain- 
ingly. Burns, munching fruit and nuts, ap- 
parently paid no heed till Ruef turned his 
eyes to him, as a man naturally will to a 
third person, as if for confirmation. 

“Oh, say,” Burns exclaimed, “you're 
not giving me that, are you?” 

From the gentlest, most purring com- 
radeship, Burns springs to brutality, even 
insult. “That’s a lie,” he hisses, “and vou 
know it, and I won’t let you lie to me.” 


Ruef meant to confess, _ 
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Then he becomes confidential again, and 
kind. You want to tell him things; and 
Ruef did, long before he meant to; and they 
were the very things Burns wanted to know, 
too. This he managed by keeping in mind 
Ruef’s purpose to tell what Burns knew; 
to be silent on what Burns didn’t know. 
All Burns had to do was to pretend a 
shrewd curiosity about what he did know, 
and as to what he wanted to know, indif- 
ference. 

The detective had every advantage, of 
course. He arranged the whole stage set- 
ting. The elisor, Biggy, is a man with a 
high sense of duty, who obeys orders to the 
letter. He was to be strict with Ruef; all 
privileges came from Burns, who was “ easy ” 
and friendly, when he had a reason to be so. 
He gave orders that Ruef was never to be 
left alone. “I wanted him to feel always 
that, sleeping or waking, a human eye was 
on him; a cold, unsympathetic eve that was 
doing its duty, with suspicion, without 
sympathy. Always, you understand; day 
and night; and that’s fierce, you know.” 
But Burns could give relief, too; he alone. 
He \et Ruef go out in his automobile, under 
guard; and he gave permission to the pris- 
oner’s friends and attorneys to visit him. 


Putting Chestnuts tn the Fire 


Burns needed their help. Physical iso- 
lation is only half the game; Burns wants his 
victim to feel abandoned by his friends. And 
he must get that feeling from his friends. 
Ruef’s family and his attorneys knew the 
news; they heard the rumors current in the 
outside world. Burns started rumors for 
them to hear and to repeat to Ruef. Weall 
heard these: big business men, indicted, 
were turning state’s witnesses; they were 
seen going into Heney’s office or the grand 
jury room; and some of them did appear 
in these places, summoned for the very pur- 
pose, perhaps, of having Ruef hear of it. 
Certainly they kept well away from their pal, 
the boss prisoner; they were kept away by 
the true sense of espionage which all con- 
cerned had vividly and constantly. Burns 
was evervwhere. Some of them sent mes- 
sages, selfish advice, and Burns seemed al- 
ways to know what these were. 

“Stand pat, Ruef,” they said. 

“Get a stand-pat message to-day?” 
Burns would ask Ruef in the evening. 
“They want you to hold out and go to jail to 
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savethem. Don’t they? Well, you'll make 
a good fall-guy—if we can’t get them.” 

The man Ruef feared most and trusted 
least was Schmitz. When Burns noted 
that, he used it as his most potent drug. He 
sounded Ruef, with plain art, as if he de- 
sired to know how much Schmitz knew, 
thus making the boss “ guess” that the pros- 
ecution would “take” the mavor if he could 
deliver more than the boss. Then a rumor 
spread that Burns was negotiating with 
Schmitz. Ruef heard of it. There was 
no truth in it, then, and Burns talked about 
it with Ruef. But the rumor had an unex- 
pected effect. As it reached Schmitz it 
seems to have taken the form of a willing- 
ness on the prosecution’s part to deal with 
the mayor. And a friend of the mavor 
went to Heney and did make an offer: to 
resign and let the prosecution seize the 
city government, if —Schmitz were granted 
complete immunity. The prosecution never 
thought of such a thing, but they nego- 
tiated long enough for Burns to have Ruef 
“tipped”; the boss had a watch set and he 
was convinced that Schmitz was preparing 
to “squeal first.” 

The detective did not mention these ne- 
gotiations to Ruef; couldn’t be made to; but 
while they were going on, Burns didn’t press 
Ruef to come through. The detective 
didn’t seem to care what Ruef did; and he 
was cheerful, even jolly, over something. 
Ruef, who said once he could “read Burns 
like a book,” read this and — he hurried. 

Ruef began to talk terms. Burns was 
harsh in his demands; Ruef could guess why. 
But he failed to notice that, all the while, 
Burns was traversing the old ground: wear- 
ilv, indifferently, but vet with a certain 
vividness, too. There were the perfectly 
sure cases they had on Ruef; he was a 

“goner.” There were his friends, the big 
fellows, getting off free and — happy over it. 
Ruef would spend vears in the penitentiary; 
powerless, of course, with nobody to visit 
him but his family—his disgraced family. 
The governor might pardon him, of course; 
Ruet’s “friend” and rival, Herrin, might 
see to that. But, by the way, “Have you 
had any word of sympathy or help from 
Herrin, Rueff? No? That’s funny.” 

Ruef offered explicit terms. Burns 
hardly heard.  “ Why,” he said, “you don’t 
care a whoop about your familv. You 
don’t care even about your own hide. What 
bothers you is your money.” 
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Ruef protested. He had played a part 
for the detective, as he does for everybody, 
and he wanted the detective to accept the 
sketch he had drawn of himself. 

“But your terms are absurd, and vou 
know they are,” Burns would say. “You 
want everything for nothing.” 

So they bargained. Ruef enjoyed it, ex- 
cept when Burns seemed to hold him lightly, 
but when the detective spoke of him as an 
important figure, he was pleased. 

“ By Jove,” said Burns, using his last and 
most potent plea, “if you do plead guilty in 
that French restaurant case, Ruef, we will 
make a sensation of it. We’ll keep it dark 
till the day of the trial. The court room 
will be filled, everybody will be there or 
watching, and you and Schmitz will be ar- 
raigned. Iwouldn’t tell even my own attor- 
neys, if I were you. Oh, well, one; tell 
But pretend to tell him in court, let him tell 
the others. They will jump and you can 
all go off in a side room and have an agitated 
conference. We’ll play innocent, our side, 
and you can come back, all paralyzed. 
The attorney you tell might walk up and 
down as if he were suffering and angry, 
while you read your statement— And say, 
that statement, we can make that a perfect 
corker. Vllhelp vou on it. You can act as 
if vou drew it up at your little conference, 
but by preparing it in advance, vou can 
make something that'll move the whole 
room to tears, and the town. Even the 
judge will feel it, and Schmitz—! Say, 
the mayor will drop in his tracks; for, I can 
give vou this straight: May or Schmitz is not 
expecting you to do this.” 

Well, this all happened, in just this wav. 

was there; I saw that scene, and I con- 
fess I was moved by it. Ruef plaved his 
part like the artist he is. He read his state- 
ment; he might have handed it to the clerk, 
and saved himself the suffering he really felt. 
But he held the center of the stage in that 
scene; he drank the joy of the pain of it to 
the dregs. With choking voice, tears well- 
ing to his eves, sipping water after every 
sentence, he read his farewell address. He 
told how he had started out in life; what he, 
a university man, had hoped to do for god 
government; his surrender to conditions; his 
fall; he recited the claims of his family upon 
him, their sickness since his arrest; and how 
he had decided to help from now on to **de- 
stroy the ay stem that destroved men.” He 
pleaded “guilty, though innocent,” and 
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. sank sadly into his seat. It was pitiful, and 
San Francisco pitied him. But when the 
reporters called on Sentimental Tommy that 
afternoon, to ask what he meant by “ guilty, 
though innocent,” he wanted, first, to know, 
What people said about it, eh? 

All Ruef meant by his contradictory plea, 
and by the whole method and all the cir- 
cumstances of its presentation in court, was 
that Ruef was Ruef to the end: a roman- 
ticist, an actor and a trader. He had en- 
tered through Burns into a contract with the 
prosecution, by the terms of which they were 
to do everything possible to gain him im- 
munity if he would tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. This in- 
strument, in writing, was put into the hands 
of a rabbi, but Ruef is bargaining still. 
He dreams; he still has hopes; he has am- 
bition. He told me once that the way to 
get good government in a city was by 
putting the power into the hands of a 
“chastened man.” He really thinks he will 
not only go scot-free but that he will be again 
the boss of his city; and not onlv boss, but 
a good boss. Yes, really. Ruef is an in- 

reang character, but only fiction can do 


him the sympathetic justice he deserves 
To William J. Burns, the intriguer, we \ 
can do justice here. A detective, he is !} 
crafty, but he certainly is a master of his 
craft. He deals, and he double-deals; he 
must, for he has criminals to deal with, but 
he is loyal to his clients, Mr. Spreckels and 
the good citizenship of San Francisco. 
all that horrid atmosphere of bribery, when 
suspicion shadowed the best of men, no one 
ever questioned the honesty of Burns, the 
detective. Most remarkable of all, how- 
ever, is this observation: Through all the 
maze of thése intrigues; through all this 
plotting and counter-plotting; through all 
the deception, acted and spoken, and the 
lies—some of them his—Burns saw, and he 
clung to, and he pursued the truth. His pur- 
pose is penal, he is trailing human beings, 
but he sees more. ‘ You take those confes- 
sions of the supervisors,” he says, “ and you 
read them, then take Gallagher’s story and 
Ruef’s; put these together with all that we 
know; dò that,” this detective says, “and 
you will get a perfect sketch of the outlines | 
of government, not local government, not I 
labor government, but—government.” —-~ 
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Exact size of Lowell photograph of Mars after 
largest magnification in the telescope. Further 


magnification of these photographs cannot be made 
without loss of distinctness and detatl, The impos- 
sibility of the alleged verifications of elaborate visual 
observations on such small photographs ts obvious 
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(WHE problem presented by 
> the last few years’ ob- 
servations of Mars may 
be divided into two sep- 
arate questions: first, is 
Mars covered with a very 
elaborate network of mark- 
ings; second, do these markings indicate 
the activity of intelligent Martian inhab- 


itants? Almost all the material so far 
printed on the subject,comes from persons 
who have long and carefully observed the 
planet, and who have been convinced by 
their observations that both questions must 
be answered in the affirmative. This state 
of affairs was to be expected, because the 
burden of proof always falls upon the dis- 
coverer in such a case, and because there is 
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always a reluctance on the part of scientific 
men to deny the correctness of any discov- 
ery when logical proof of such incorrectness 
is impossible. But the popular interest 
in this matter is now intense; it seems an 
appropriate moment to present in simple, 
intelligible form what we may call The Case 
Against Mars. Let us examine the evidence 
in this matter, and test it according to the 
rules of evidence in ordinary use everywhere. 

We shall begin with our first question: 
Do these markings exist ? The evidence here 
is almost all positive. Most astronomers who 
have observed Mars under favorable con- 
ditions and with powerful telescopes have 
seen markings, but the number of lines re- 
ported by the several observers varies from 
many hundreds down to two or three. Fi- 
nally, a very few prominent markings have 
been photographed. Let us admit the 
existence of these latter, and consider the 
visual and supposed photographic evidence 
concerning the more numerous lines whose 
peculiarities and geometric forms constitute 
the really important evidence bearing on 
the question of intelligent Martians. 

First as to the visual evidence. Let us 
examine the witnesses, for that is what these 
astronomers really are, eye-witnesses of the 
lines on Mars. Now there are various ways 
of discrediting the accordant testimony of a 
number of eye-witnesses. For instance, we 
may endeavor to prove that it was impos- 
sible under the circumstances for this or 
that witness to have really seen what he 
states that he saw. We all remember the 
well-known case of the witness to a crime 
committed at night, who asserted that full 
moonlight made seeing possible. The al- 
manac showed there was no moon on the 
night in question, and the witness stood 
discredited totally. Efforts have been made 
to overcome the Martian witnesses by this 
method; for instance, mathematical reason- 
ing has been adduced to prove that no tel- 
escope could possibly show these narrow, 
faint lines, etc. But all this must be ex- 
cluded from the present article because it is 
too technical; and technical reasoning, to 
those who do not understand it, carries no 
more weight than would the unsupported 
personal opinion of the technical reasoner. 


What Did Lowell Really See? 


Another method of attacking testimony 
is to show by cross-examination that the 
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witness contradicts himself at times, and a 
third method is to induce some important 
witness to reverse his testimony voluntarily, 
so as to turn state’s evidence, as it were. 
With these two methods we are on sure 
ground and propose forthwith to employ 
them both on two of the most important 
witnesses. We shall first show that Pro- 
fessor Lowell contradicts himself under 
cross-examination. Of course, we cannot 
actually question him personally, but we can 
accomplish an equivalent by comparing his 
various printed statements. If we can find 
two important assertions that are not in ac- 
cord we shall have done something toward 
proving that he is at times mistaken. 

It will be remembered that some ten years 
ago, Lowell observed on the planets Venus 
and Mercury, certain systems of geometric 
markings. As it is impossible to suppose 
that all planets possess intelligent engineers, 
it is an essential of the Martian theory to 
show that these Venus markings are quite 
unlike those now seen on Mars. Accord- 
ingly, in his book entitled “Mars and its 
Canals,” published in 1906, Lowell refers 
to those older Venus observations in the 
following words: 


“The Venusian lines are hazy, ill-defined and 
non-uniform.” 


Referring now to the original article in 
which he describes what he saw on Venus, 
and which was printed in the Monthly No- 
tices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London, 1897, we find the following: 


“ They [the markings on Venus] are not shad- 
ings more or less definite, but perfectly distinct 
markings. I have seen them when their contours 
had the look of a steel engraving.” 


The only way in which these two state- 
ments concerning Venus can be brought 
into some sort of accord is to suppose that 
in the interval of nine years, the observer 
has for some reason changed his opinion. 
If this is the case, it is difficult to under- 
stand why he did not quote his remarks of 
1897 in the book of 1906, and state specific- 
ally that the older statement is incorrect. 
However this may be, the juxtaposition of 
these two statements cannot be regarded as 
other than a proof of contradiction in the 
evidence of this witness; it constitutes a 
strong indication of unreliability so far as 
his observations of faint planetary markings 
are concerned. Professor Poor, of Colum- 
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bia University, has allowed the writer to see 
the proofs of his forthcoming book, “The 
Solar System,” from which the foregoing 
reference was obtained. 
An Expert's Retraction 

Let us now apply our third method of op- 
posing visual evidence, by examining one 
of the most important witnesses who has 
contradicted his evidence voluntarily. For- 
tunately, one essential Martian witness has 
done this very thing. Mr. A. E. Douglass 
was chief assistant at the Lowell Observa- 
tory in Flagstatf for seven years, from 1894 
to 1901, and since then has held the position 
of astronomer at the same observatory al- 
most to date. He is now a professor in the 
University of Arizona. In May, 1907, he 
published an article in the Popular Science 
Monthly, entitled “Illusions of Vision and 
the Canals of Mars.” This title alone 
shows that he has changed his views, for he 
had been one of those who most completely 
verified the entire multiplicity of geometric 
markings on which Lowell’s theory rests. 
His actual words in the 1907 article are: 

“The ray illusion [sic] is to me a very satisfac- 
tory explanation of many faint canals, 


the only objective reality is the spot from w hich 
they start. 


Again, speaking of what he calls the halo 
illusion, he says: 

“The double canals of Schiaparelli in 1831-2 
and of Perrotin and Thallon in 1880 
are . . . due to this cause.” 


And again: 


“Thus in conclusion we see that there are 
fundamental defects in the human eye producing 
faint canal illusions.” 


This retraction by Douglass strikes a 
blow at the Martian engineers almost as 
severe as if Lowell should himself now an- 
nounce that he has been altogether mistaken. 
But even if this last should occur, probably 
the more enthusiastic of his followers would 
refuse to accept his new opinion and prefer 
to stand by his older ideas. 


Seeing What We Want to See 
Having thus outlined briefly the contra- 


diction in Lowell’s testimony, and the re- 
versal of Douglass’, it will be of interest to 
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point out how it is possible for observers to 
be in error to such an extent. To do this 
we must mention some of the possible 
causes that may impair the correctness of 
an observation. At least five imperfections 
come into play: imperfections of the earth’s 
atmosphere, the telescope, the eve, the op- 
tic nerve, and the imagination. The proc- 
ess of seeing a thing is not at all simple. 
Light waves coming from the object under 
examination, after passing through the at- 
mosphere and telescope, fall upon the outer 
surface of the eve. They are concentrated 
or focused by the lens in the eye, and pro- 
duce an effect, which we do not quite under- 
stand, upon the retina at the back of the eve. 
This, in some unexplained way, results in 
an impression being received by the brain 
through the optic nerve. Then the brain 
in its turn does an unexplained something 
with that impression; what we think we sec 
is equal to that which came through the eve 
and optic nerve, plus what the brain does to 
it later. The mind cannot distinguish be- 
tween an impression caused by the eve and 
optic nerve, and one produced by action of 
the brain itself. Now it is important to re- 
member that imperfections of the atmos- 
phere, such as clouds, and all imperfections 
of the telescope, generally tend to diminish 
or destroy the possibility of vision, but 
those of the eve and imagination, if they act, 
are just as likely to increase the number of 
details we think we see. Especially when 
an object is faint and indistinct—trembling 
as it were on the very limit of visibility— 
then especially can a very slight activity of 
the imagination either prevent our seeing it 
or bring it seemingly into view. And this 
extreme faintness admittedly exists in the 
case of almost all the Martian markings. ` 

This theory explains perfectly why highly 
experienced observers see so much more 
than beginners. ‘They think they are train- 
ing the eve so as to increase its powers, 
while in reality they may only be training 
that slight imperfection of the imagination 
which tends to increase details thought to be 
visible. The theory also furnished an ex- 
planation of the fact that a considerable 
number of observers think they have seen the 
faint canals. Nothing more strongly in- 
creases the powers of imaginary seeing—of 
seeing the unseen—than the knowledge that 
others have already made the observation. 
We are very prone to see what we are told 
by others is visible: we think we see what 
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we desire and hope to see; do what we will 
we cannot prevent this. 


Photographs the Size of a Pin Head 


Coming now to a consideration of the 
photographic observations, we must men- 
tion one or two matters that are not well 
known to the general public. In the first 
place, the size of a Mars picture made by 
direct exposure of a photographic plate at 
the focus of the Lowell telescopes is not 
larger than the head of an ordinary pin. 
From so small a picture we could not even 
hope to discover any details. Therefore 
we must enlarge it as much as possible; and 
there are two ways of doing this. The first 
is to place an enlarging lens in the tele- 
scope itself. Two disadvantages limit this 
method. First, it complicates the optical 
system of the telescope, with consequent loss 
of distinctness in the image, and secondly, 
it makes the image on the plate less bril- 
liant. The cause of this loss of brilliancy 
is simple. The total quantity of light re- 
ceived from the planet is constant: if, there- 
fore, we spread it over a larger surface, each 
part of that surface will receive less light. 
For instance, with an enlargement of five 
diameters, the surface of the image is 25 
times as large. The resulting diminution 
of light makes necessary a longer exposure 
of the photograph, and a consequent in- 
creased difficulty in making the clock mech- 
anism attached to the telescope follow with 
exactness the motion of Mars in the sky. 
Experiment has shown the greatest pho- 
tographic enlargements that can be made 
in this way with the Lowell telescopes; and 
the negatives of Mars, including the new 
Andean negatives, never exceed three-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter. (See 
diagram.) 

The other method of increasing the size 
of photographs is to use an ordinary en- 
larging camera, after the telescopic nega- 
tive has been finished. There is here no 
difficulty in the matter of securing sufficient 
light, as is the case with enlargements made 
in the telescope itself. For we can use arti- 
ficial illumination of the original negative, 
and make this illumination as strong as may 
be necessary. But there is another serious 
difficulty. Every photographic negative is 
developed by placing the plate in a chemical 
bath, after it has been exposed to light. 
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This results in the precipitation of silver 
particles upon the plate, wherever its sensi- 
tive surface has been exposed to light. The 
picture is thus built up of separate particles 
of silver. These particles are so small that 
the eye cannot distinguish the separate 
ones; they run together, as it were, to form 
the picture. But the case is very different 
if we magnify the negative. We then see 
the separate grains of silver, scattered here 
and there about the surface, and the picture 
itself is lost altogether. The same difficulty 
occurs if we attempt to examine any photo- 
graph with a microscope of considerable 
power. The separate silver grains at once 
appear; they look like a heap of shingles, 
and the picture effect is lost. 


How the Larger Pictures are Made 


All this photographic experimentation, 
therefore, has not yet resulted in good pic- 
tures more than the original three-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter and produced by 
purely photographic processes, though some- 
what larger negatives may possibly be made 
in the future. All larger published pictures 
have been reproduced from hand drawings, 
and are therefore simply visual observations. 
The alleged photographic verifications have 
been made by the same observers who have 
studied Mars in the telescope—“ trained ” 
observers. They have observed their tiny 
photographs; again the eye, optic nerve 
and brain were brought into play, and ex- 
actly the same causes as before impair the 
accuracy of these visual observations of 
photographs. If the general public knew 
how small are the real photographs, but 
little weight would be attached to the sup- 
posed verification upon them of these ex- 
tremely faint geometric lines. 


An Unsolved Problem 


We conclude that neither by visual nor 
by photographic evidence has the existence 
of an artificial network of markings been 
proven, or even rendered highly probable. 
With this the question of Martians is made 
superfluous. The time has not yet come 
when we shall have to inquire whether 
geometric lines indicate the presence of n- 
telligent inhabitants; that time will arrive if 
the lines themselves are ever shown to possess 
a real or even a highly probable existence. 
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A WESTERN GIRL’S NIGHT IN NEW YORK 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARY GREENE-BLUMENSCHEIN 


ATE HEDGES wanted 
everyone to marry. She 
had promoted matrimony 
with insistent industry 
since the day that the 
newspapers of her native 
Chicago had heralded her 

happiness in one gigantic, James-like gasp: 


The wedding of Miss Mary Katherine 
Brown, known to the younger set as ‘* Kate” 
Brown, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Franklyn Brown, of Drexel Boulevard and 
Forty-sixth Street, to Mr. Howard Jessup 
Hedges, formerly of this city, but now of New 
York, which will be celebrated at the Ken- 
wood Church of the Evangelist, this afternoon 
at three o'clock, will be very largely attended 
by South Side society. 


Then, after mentioning bridesmaids, best 
man, ushers, and other details, the article 
ended with the following inspired prose: 


Mr. and Mrs. Hedges will be at home after 
October first at the King’s Court Apartments, 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


True to the promise of the press, Kate 
and Howard duly arrived at the King’s 
Court and settled in seven rooms and bath, 
which stretched out, one behind the other, 
like a train of toy cars. There they had 
lived ever since, in a state of happiness so 
blissful as daily to deepen Kate’s convic- 
tion that “bachelor” or “maid” spelled 
misery, and that, consequently, the noblest 
of all activities was matchmaking. Even 
the success of the firm, of Gordon & 
Hedges, established just before her mar- 
riage, she attributed—as indeed she did all 
blessings that came her way and Howard’s 
—centirely to her great specific, matrimony. 

“But what about Gordon?” Howard had 


asked her. “He's not married, but he’s 
getting on as well as we are.” 

“Oh, financially, I suppose,” she ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “That reminds me; 
it’s nearly a month since he’s dined here. 
You must bring him home to-morrow night, 
dear. Pll have in— (Here the reader may 
insert a feminine name, according to his 
taste.) I know he'll like her, she’s so—” 
(Here the reader may insert a favorable 
adjective, such as pretty, bright, attractive, 
clever, stunning. ) 

The periodical recurrences of these dia- 
logues caused Howard quiet mirth. The 
tune was played with slight variations; now 
it would be: “Poor thing! He must get so 
lonely,” or again: “I should think he’d_ 
have to marry when he sees how happy we , 
are.” Then Howard would kiss the back 
of her neck and say, “ Yes, indeed,” or “I 
should think so, too.” Perhaps he'd add 
something about “trying a new tly,” for 
Howard was something of an angler, too, 
with ready sympathy for others who cast for 
the elusive ones that stay in the dark pools. 
He saw his wife as a relentless combination 
of the missionary. and the fisherman. It 
was for Gordon's good, not her own, that 
she tried to lure him from the turbulent 
water, or, rather, whisky and water, of 
bachelordom and land him, as Howard pic- 
tured, flopping on the bank of domesticity. 

“My trout go to the frying pan, vou 
know,” Howard suggested mischievously, 
as they sat one evening in the cosy electric 
lamp-light of the alcove off their lite parlor. 

“Why, Howard Hedges!” she protested. 
“How cynical! Does marriage seem like a 
frying pan to you?” 

“No,” he grinned, “but I’m not the fiery 
untamed brook trout Gordon is. I am the 
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tender catfish, which thrives in cap—that 
is, in the aquarium.” 

“You're so provoking!” she declared. 
“Pye some news, but now I shan’t tell 
you.” 

“Very well,” he answered, taking up the 
evening paper, with discouraging indiffer- 
ence, 

Short pause, then: 

“Nan’s coming,” she gave up. 

“Good,” said Howard from the paper. 

“J don’t believe Gordon will like her, do 
you?” she asked, falling into her husband’s 
familiar way of naming his partner. 

“Of course,” he mumbled, without look- 
ing up. 
` “Now, Howard, you’re not paying the 
least attention,” she accused. 

“ Attention ?” he smiled, laying down the 
paper. “Certainly I was. Didn’t I say 
he’d like her?” 

“But she’s so young and inexperienced. 
Don’t you think that, to a polished man 
like Gordon, she'll seem, well—Western ?” 

“I know she will.” 

“And inexperienced?” 

“Yes.” 

“But, Howard, will he 2” 

“He'll be nice to Nan, of course,” he as- 
sured her. “Hasn’t he always been bully 
to the girls you’ve had to visit? There was 
Harriet last spring, and Maud and Clara 
—he was even nice to Clara.” 

“Even!” she cried. “Why, Clara was 
especially selected. They all were, for that 
matter. They were just the sort of girls he 
ought to like. At that he doesn’t write to 
them!” 

Howard laughed aloud. 
know?” he questioned. 

“Pve asked them all in letters,’ she ex- 
plained, a guilty glow invading her cheeks. 

“Well, of all things!” he chuckled. 

“He’s the nicest bachelor we know,” she 
defended. “It isn’t fair that he should 
spend his life belonging to clubs, and din- 
ing in expensive restaurants, and wearing 
gardenias, and being such a dear, without 


— Well, he ought to marry!” 


“How do you 


? 


Kate Hedges was one of a little group 
standing about the iron gate at the Grand 
Central station when the Chicago Limited 
rolled in, filling the grav vaulted train-shed 
with vibrant echoes. She saw the man who 
always gets there first, come running through 
with his inevitable little hand bag, followed 
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by a mass of passengers, pouring like a great 
fresh river into the consuming ocean of 
New York. Kate and Nan sighted each 
other simultaneously and rushing together, 
embraced, blocking the passage, as the 
best of women do in railway stations. 

The first glimpse told Kate that the ether 
of the effete East had made no apparent 
change in Nan. Her hat was of the flat, 
prim type which so became her and its 
color harmonized happily with the unmatch- 
able blue of the expressive eyes beneath it. 
Her suit of the same shade was plain, but 
well made and fitted. The keynote of the 
picture was girlish individuality, far from 
modish, yet with a certain distinct style—a 
style which caused Nan’s friends to describe 
her fondly as an “old-fashioned girl.” 

Engaging a cab (one of those cabs which 
a beneficent railway company supplies, at 
rates so far below the usual New York tariff 
as to place them within the means of 
wealthy persons), they drove towards the 
King’s Court. 

“To think of actually being in New 
York!” cried Nan, squeezing the other's 
hand. “Isn’t it wonderful? And this is 
Fifth Avenue? Oh, I feel like a regular 
short story girl—you know the kind of 
story; they’re always called ‘The Some- 
thing of Somebody,’ and there must be a 
picture of a haughty beauty in a hansom 
and a young man in a long overcoat stand- 
ing on the curb to chat with her, and 
underneath it says, ‘Yes, answered Milli- 
cent,’ or ‘I love flowers, she said.’ Oh, 
Kate! I hardly believed there was a real 
Delmonico’s any more than there’s a real 
enchanted palace with a sleeping princess 
in it! And Central Park—that’s always in 
the stories, too! And the Vanderbilt house ? 
Isn’t New York just heavenly!” Impulsively 
she leaned and kissed Kate’s cheek, exclaim- 
ing: “It was dear of you to let me come!” 

Yes, Nan was ingenue. Her buoyant 
spirits refreshed the elder girl. 

“You’re a precious, Nan,” she said. 
“I love to have you with me. We'll go 
everywhere and sec everything.” 

“QOh-h!” cried Nan ecstatically. 

“To-night,” her hostess continued, 
“there’s a box party. Mr. Gordon, How- 
ard’s partner, is giving it all for you. And 
just wait until you see him!” 

“Oh, I hardly can!” cried the girl. “I 
want to see sc many things—Broadwav. 
and the Waldorf-Astoria, and the statue of 
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Liberty-enlightening-the-world, and How- 
ard, and Mr.—, Mr. pa 

“Mr. Gordon.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Gordon. Wasn’t it dear 
of him to invite me when he’d neversseen 
me?” 

“Yes,” said Kate. “And just like him.” 

“Maybe he wouldn’t have if he had,” 
was Nan’s cryptic utterance. But Kate 
must have understood, for: “Nonsense, 
dear,” she said, “of course he would.” 

* Do you live kere?” Nan cried, as their 
cab, after traversing the park and crossing 
Seventy-second Street, stopped at the en- 
trance of the King’s Court, on the Drive. 
“In this wonderful place? Oh, Kate! 
There’s nothing like it in Chicago!” 

The exterior of the building, in light 
pressed brick and stone, was strewn with 
ornate balconies, none large enough to 
hold a chair. A castellated turret reared 
itself proudly above a corner of the pile, 
flashing defiance at the ferryboats, and 
expressing the landlord’s yearning for har- 
mony between the building ad its regal 
name. That no taste might be offended, 
all styles of architecture had been com- 
bined. Here were Byzantine columns, 
supporting Greek pediments; windows 
with the white sashes and square panes we 
call Colonial; French windows, and small 
windows with little leaded panes of yellow 
beveled glass. The doorway, with its 
massive grille, was near-French-Renais- 
sance, relieved, or rather, weighted down, 
by heavy caryatides, which might have 
suitably adorned the best Carnegie Li- 
brary of useful knowledge that our broad 
land boasts. To speak of the hallway as 
impressive, belittles it. Its great stone walls 
breathed the substantial dignity of a medi- 
æval castle. In a vast terra-cotta fireplace 
—replica of a stone one from a French 
chateau—lay three chill logs—also repli- 
cas. The cornices of the hall were carved 
with a tasty fern design of uncertain origin; 
the ceilings reverted to Greek squares. A 
strip of carpet ran a scarlet course from the 
door, up the wash-stand-marble steps, and 
thence to the elevator. The color of the 
carpet was repeated—that is, within three 
shades—in several bits of velvet, embroi- 
dered with gold lions, which adorned the 
walls. Placed here and there were solid 
mission chairs, with leather cushions. A 
cherry telephone switchboard, a shiny 
brass chandelier of ornate pattern, and two 
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colored boys, arrayed like South American 
generals, in birdlike uniforms of robin’s- 
egg blue and canary yellow, completed the 
effect. The whole of this magnific ence was 
surrounded by a tall, spiked iron fence of 
not entirely un-Florentine design. Nan had 
been right; Chicago has no such apart- 
ment buildings—as yet. 

In Kate’s snug nest on the ninth floor the 
two sat on a cushioned window seat that 
overlooked the river and the drive, talking 
and watching until Nan’s trunk came. 
When Howard arrived they dressed, dined 
hurriedly and, presently, were driving down 
brilliant Broadway, all three wedged in the 
unelastic seat of a brougham. Gordon was 
awaiting them at the theater. On the mo- 
ment when she met him in the lobby Nan 
decided that here, in the life, was the crea- 
ture of the stories. But a little later on, 
observing him more closely, she saw that he 
was not precisely the “six feet of pink 
well-valeted American voung manhood” 
she had met in fiction. For one thing, he 
was a little older, as a sprinkling of gray 
about his temples testified, and for another 
he was much more human. Without look- 
ing in the least like the young Hercules 
who accompanies the “Golfing Girl,” the 
“Yachting Girl,” the “Fifth Avenue Girl” 
of the colored Christmas calendar, Gordon 
managed somehow to be well built and 
handsome, which didn’t seem to weigh on 
him at all. 

The stage box, in which they sat, possessed 
the advantage of having cost double the 
price of four | good seats, ‘besides command- 
ing a full view of almost half the stage—and 
all the make-up—together with glimpses of 
white walls behind the scenes, men working 
lime lights, and idle performers chatting in 
the wings. Nan had been in theaters— 
even in boxes—before, but this was New 
York! The evening was a blur to her—a 
blur of song, costume and rhythmic music, 
with Gordon seated back of her, putting in 
trenchant little comments now and then. 
Before the play was over he and Nan were 
having little jokes together. They even had 
a bet—Gordon wagering a box of candy 
that there'd be a song, rhyming “love” with 
“turtle-dove.” Then, when instead of 
“turtle-dove” the words ran “snow-white 
dove,” he insisted he had lost, though Nan 
thought he’d come near enough. 

After the theater he suggested supper, 
and appeared disconsolate when Kate de- 
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clined, saying that Nan was tired by the 
railway journey. Then Gordon said that 
they must dine with him a few nights later, 
mentioning a famous restaurant. Nan was 
in a rainbow-colored trance as they drove 
home, nor was she out of it when she fell 
asleep that night in her room at the King’s 
Court—a small room, with huge blue roses 
crawling up the walls. 

On the day set for Gordon’s dinner, 
Kate, when she awoke, complained of 
headache. Afternoon found her unim- 
proved; finally she telephoned Gordon 
that she could not go. Howard would stay 
at home with her, she added, but it would 
break her heart if Nan were disappointed. 
Would Gordon call for her? 

Of course he would, though he and Nan 
would miss the Hedges keenly. Wouldn’t 
it be better to postpone the dinner? 

Though Nan had also urged for this, 
Kate would not hear of it. Would he call 
at seven? Very well, and thanks so much. 

Preparations began early. Annie pressed 
a gown of delicate white organdie, with little 
roses in it, and Kate’s hairdresser came and 
did wondrous things with Nan’s soft hair. 

“Oh, Kate!” she asked as she surveyed 
herself, complete, in the mirrored bedroom 
door. “Don’t you think this dress and hat 
will be too much at a public restaurant? 
Why, in Chicago——” 

“Much?” said Kate. “No, child.” 
Then, without cynicism, she added: “ Noth- 
ing’s too much for public places in New 
York. Wait until you see the gowns. 
There'll not be one that’s simpler than 
your own—nor daintier.” Whereupon 
Kate was kissed, of course. When, a little 
after seven, Annie announced Mr. Gordon, 
she handed Nan a purple box. 

“Violets!” she exclaimed. But inside, 
she found a cluster of aristocratic orchids. 
These, at her girdle, emphasized her fresh 
loveliness, as Gordon saw her a moment 
later in the little parlor. Nan on her part 
romantically decided, as he rose and bowed 
in his casy wav, that there should have been 
a broad red riband across the whiteness of 
his shirt and the gold cross of an order 
dangling at his neck. 

Then Kate, who had come out with 
shawl and smelling salts, to see them off, 
wrapped Nan in a creamy cloak. 

“You're quite sure vou have every- 
thing?” she asked. “Gloves, handker- 
chief y 
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“Yes, dear,” said Nan; and then: “Oh, 
no! My little powder puff!” She dashed 
to her room, and reappeared a moment 
later to find the hall door open, and the 
elevator, in command of one of the South 
American generals, waiting. 

“Have a good time!” cried Kate as they 
disappeared beneath the floor level. “And 
remember, only one cocktail!” 

“ Aren’t these electric hansoms lovely!” 
exclaimed Nan, as she stepped in. “I've 
never been in one before. We don’t have 
them in Chicago. And are we really going 
to have a cocktail, or was Kate only joking? 
Oh, Mr. Gordon! Do you think it’s quite 
safe? It won’t make me 2? 

“Do you mean to say you’ve never had 
one?” he asked incredulously. “I thought 
Western girls were brought up on them.” 

“T never even saw one,” she assured him. 
“Do you think PI like it?” 

“Of course,” he said. “Thev’re fine.” 

“My grandmother would be simply scan- 
dalized,” she ran on, as they sped down 
through the park. “Cross your heart you'll 
not breathe it to a soul if I tell you a secret ?” 

“Cross my heart,” he answered. 

“ Well,” she disclosed, “ my uncle drank!” 

“Most everybody’s uncle drank,” he re- 
assured her smiling. 

“I never knew that,” she said. “But 
one learns so many things when one trav- 
els.” The drollness of her utterance rather 
than of the words themselves awoke Gor- 
don to a current of gentle humor in her. It 
was as though he had been shocked agree- 
ably, on touching a live wire which, because 
it was not incandescent, he had failed to 
notice. Now, suddenly, he had been made 
aware that Nan had a subtle whimsical 
appreciation of her own ingenuousness, as 
contrasted with cosmopolitan surround- 
ings. 

They had passed from the park at Fifty- 
ninth Street, and made their way down 
Fifth Avenue, as rapidly as the crowds of 
carriages and automobiles, which thronged 
it, would permit. Presently they turned 
into a side street and fell in line behind a 
row of vehicles which were moving up and 
stopping, one by one, to drop their occu- 
pants beneath the glass-roofed portico of 
the establishment at which they were to 
dine. Then their turn came; Gordon 
stepped out and handed her to the carpeted 
sidewalk. Passing through the glass doors, 
they were in a glittering antechamber. 
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She heard a roar of music, blurring with a 
buzz of chatter; she saw countless men in 
evening dress and women in irisated gowns. 
While a boy was taking Gordon’s hat and 
coat, she felt a maid remove her wrap; 
then she drifted on beside her escort to the 
door of a vast dining room whence the 
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While he scanned the silver-framed menu 
she continued to gaze about the room. 
Then presently the cocktails came. Gor- 


don lifted his, and looked at her across it, 
saying: “A votre santé, Mad’moiselle,” at 
which she took hers up and smiled back, 
“Thanks; to yours!” 


“Tt was dear of you to let me come!” 


music came, mixed with much talk and 


laughter. A head waiter bowed his bullet 
cranium, saying: “Good evening, Mr. 
Gordon. This way, please.” They fol- 


lowed him, passing through the group of 
people in the doorway, down between long 
rows of tables, where many men were din- 
ing with many women. Nan saw the leader 
of the red-coated Hungarian orchestra 
swaying with his violin, and wondered that 
he could play in such a babel. 

They were seated at a cosy table by the 
wall, whence she could see the whole en- 
grossing pageant. Gordon, watching her, 
thought her great eyes gathered rays of 
light from every lamp the room contained. 

“They’re like butterflies in the ballet,” 
she said, “these women! I can’t believe 
it’s like this always. It seems as if they’d 
all agreed to look their loveliest for just one 
night!” 

She had no more thrills to give, even 
when she heard Gordon order cocktails. 


“Why, it’s good!” she cried, when she 
had sipped it. 

“Of course. Why not?” he smiled, 
setting his empty glass upon the table. 

“Its a pity that naughty things taste 
nice,” she answered sagely, sipping at it. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, as she fin- 
ished, “hadn’t you better let me have your 
cloak check? Girls always lose such 
things.” 

“Cloak check?” she repeated, putting 
down her glass and feeling at her girdle 
automatically. “Idon’t think— No, I’m 
sure I didn’t get one.”’ 

“Pll send a waiter for it,” Gordon said, 
looking about. 

“T wish you’d send him for a mirror, 
too,” she confided. “That’s the only thing 
they don’t seem to have here. In our Chi- 
cago restaurants we have mirrors every- 
where—too many of them, sometimes. 
But it’s rather nice to know when your nose 
is shiny, so you can dab it secretly.” 
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“When it comes to mirrors, I’m afraid we 
are behind Chicago,” he admitted. ‘I’m 
sure your nose is everything it should be, 
but if you’ll really be unhappy till you dab 
it, you'll have to go way out to the cloak- 
room for a mirror.” 

“Tl do it,” she said, pushing back her 
chair. “I don’t want everyone to say 
youre dining with a shiny-nosed Chicago 
girl. Ican get the cloak check, too.” 

“TI order while you’re gone,” he said, 
rising with her. 

For the next few minutes he was buried 
in the menu, a patient head waiter standing 
over him with pad and pencil. The order 
given, he sat back in his chair and idly re- 
viewed the room. 

“The same old crowd, year in, year 
out,” he thought. “The same old gabble, 
music, things to eat.” He sighed and 
wished that he might see it with Nan’s 
fresh eye. What a treat it was to watch 
her as she gazed about. He reflected that 
he must not forget to point out to her the 
sprinkling of celebrities always to be found 
there. Near him, to the left, for instance, 
sat a defeated presidential candidate— 
friend of the simple life and of the common 
peo-pul; beyond him a pugilistic champion 
of unusually presentable appearance dined 
with a scintillating blonde. At another 
angle two ladies, whose names were in the 
papers and whose husbands were in Europe, 
sat with two gentlemen, whose fame was 
mixed of money, rapidity and a dash of 
family. One table accommodated a set of 
sightseers who forgot their filets in gaping 
admiration of a distinguished and beauti- 
ful young actress seated near them. Far- 
ther down the room a British peer dined 
with several persons of a type which, merely 
by becoming extinct, could send all social 
chroniclers to limbo. From this group, 
Gordon’s eye sought the door. The oysters 
were already on the table, but Nan had not 
returned. The solicitous head waiter ob- 
served this fact, and asked if he desired 
that the dinner be held back. 

“The young lady has gone to get her 
cloak check,” explained Gordon. “You 
might go and see if she’s having any diffi- 
culty.” 

He watched the man out of sight, reflect- 
ing that it didn't make much difference 
how cold the oysters got and recalling the 
way his sister used to keep him waiting 
when they were going out together, in the 
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old days. Presently he saw the head waiter 
return to the room. He made his way 
direct to Gordon’s table, and leaning over, 
said, in a confidential voice: “The lady, 
she is in the reception room, sir. She doze 
not feel too well.” 

.“ Not well!” demanded Gordon. “ What’s 
the matter?” 

“T have fear,” the man explained reluct- 
antly, “I have fear, sir, that the lady ees 
intoxicate’.” 

“What!” he cried, in a voice that caused 
the person with the pugilist to turn and 
look at him. “It’s impossible! Why, she 
was here only a few moments since, and 
absolutely all right! She'd just had one 
cocktail, anyway. That couldn’t —Man, 
you must be crazy!” 

“Tam ve-ery sorry, sir,” the man replied. 
“She is the most intoxicate of any lady 1 
haf ever seen.” 

Gordon reviewed the situation swiftly. 
Had not Kate herself authorized one cock- 
tail? Had not Nan talked rationally after 
having taken it? True, she had been 
flushed, excited—but wasn’t that natural 
when she’d never seen such a place before ? 
Then a cold chill crept up his spine and 
seemed to freeze his heart as he recalled 
her having spoken of an uncle who drank 
frightfully. Then that was it! There was 
a taint—a hereditary taste, which made a 
single cocktail so much poison to her! He 
had heard of cases 

“Good Heavens, man!” he burst out. 
“This is horrible—horrible! What can I 
do!” 

The man looked sympathetic. “ Perhaps, 
sir, some black cofiee— ? ” he suggested. 

“Ves, that’s it!” cried Gordon. “ Black 
coffee. Quick!” 

The waiter hurried off, but Gordon 
caught him at the door. “Look here,” he 
blurted, slipping him a bill. “See that 
she’s kept quiet. No one must see her, 
understand. It’s all an accident—entirely 
a mistake—” Feeling that he was be- 
coming maudlin he stopped short. 

The man began assuring him that she 
should have the closest attention, but Gor- 
don, without waiting to hear him out, made 
his way to the cloakroom door, and beck- 
oning a maid, asked for “ The young lady 
who is—ah z 

“Pretty bad, sir,? said the woman, 
shaking her head. “It'll be some time be- 
fore uy 
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With a groan he fled. He tried to rest 
upon a velvet covered settee and collect 
himself, but rose quickly and strode about 
the hall. He heard some one call his name, 
and was conscious of a familiar face, but 
he hurried on, unheeding. The band 
seemed to grow more noisy; his head felt 
like a sounding board. Picking up a paper 
he tried to read, but the type blurred before 
his eves. All he could do was to think in 
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a diffuse sort of way and mutter over and 
over: “Poor little soul!” and “What am 
I to do!” Once he went to the telephone 
and looked up the number of the King’s 
Court, but did not call it. What would 
Kate and Howard think? Kate ill, too! 
It would break Nan’s heart if they found 
out. Her humiliation would be enough, 
heaven knew, without that! Clearly he 
must not telephone. He wondered if she 
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might be better now. He’d go again and 
ask. On his way to the cloakroom door he 
met the head waiter who had given him 
first news of the disaster. In a voice as sym- 
pathetic as a mother’s the man now asked 
if dinner should wait indefinitely. To the 
frenzied host this question seemed no less 
than an affront. 

“Dinner!” he cried. ‘There won’t be 
any dinner! Put it on my bill—do any- 
thing but talk to me about it!” In his in- 
dignation he forgot where he was going, 
and presently he found that he was in the 
bar. Here he gulped a highball; then he 
hurried to the parlor door again only to 
hear, “The lady’s feeling very bad—no 
change.” The word “change” may have 
suggested something, for he gave the maid 
a bill before returning, wild-eyed, to the 
bar, where he-found a seat in a quiet corner 
and flung himself into it, the picture of 
abjectest misery. 

Reports were brought occasionally by 
the concerned head waiter, but they were 
not comforting in character. Gordon sank 
deeper and deeper into the mire of despair. 
His energy was spent; he merely sat like a 
melancholia patient, because there was 
nothing to do anyway excepting wait for the 
judgment trump to blow. Life was a mock- 
ery! Existence was a torture! Then his 
fidus Achates reappeared, this time with 
first good news. The lady was distinctly 
better. 

“ After a time,” the man soothed, “when 
she feels much more well, sir, we shall take 
her out, so quiet, to a carriage—you weeth 
me, sir; ve-ery quiet, so that no one shall 
see.” 

Gordon nodded gloomily, feeling in his 
heart that no such time would ever come. 
The dinner tables in the other room had 
been deserted, one by one, until the place 
was nearly empty. That was something to 
be thankful for, if there was a glimmer of 
truth in the head waiter’s last report. He 
would make inquiries of the maid. For the 
thousandth time, it seemed to him, he made 
his way to the little curtained doorway. 

The maid, helping a departing diner into 
wraps, nodded to him encouragingly. 
When she had done the service, she told 
Gordon that in a little while he might come 
in and see the lady. “Black coffee sure 
does the work,” she added, in her best pro- 
fessional manner. 

Gordon sent a boy for his hat and coat, 
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put on the coat mechanically, and waited 
dismally. With one lobe of his brain he 
prayed that she might—he shuddered at 
the expression—might “come round” 
quickly. But fighting with this hope was 
a dread of seeing her. Poor little thing! 
He could not banish a mental picture of her 
as she would look. She was sure to cry— 
she’d cry her very heart out, going home! 
What could he do? What way was there 
to comfort her? He racked his brains for 
consolations. It was all his fault; no one 
would ever know of what had happened; 
the whole thing was a joke—a trifle! And 
all the time he knew there was not the 
shadow of a hope that he could make her 
think so. 

As he stood there, immersed in gloom, 
his mind ran over her chatter in the cab. 
Oh, if he could only have realized—have 
foreseen! How he would have sheltered 
her from such experience! A wave of ten- 
derness swept over him; he thought of 
Nan as of a child whom he’d hurt uninten- 
tionally. Now he vearned to take her in 
his arms, and rock her, like a child, and 
say: “I didn’t mean to do it!” 

Then the maid came out again and put 
him in a sudden panic. 

“You might come in, sir,” she invited. 
“Tt’ll likely brace the lady up to see you.” 
She held the curtain aside, and Gordon, 
dragging himself together with a mental 
jerk, gulped and stepped in. 

On a heavily upholstered couch, beside 
which stood a table littered with coffee cups 
and glasses, he saw Nan. Her hat was on 
and nothing about her was awry, as he had 
imagined it would be. 

“Oh!” she sighed. “I’m so glad you’ve 
come!” 

Gordon stopped dead. His hand clutched 
out behind him for the portiere. His 
dazed eyes stared blankly, shifting from 
Nan to another woman. 

The other woman was older—older in 
many ways. Her face was very white ex- 
cepting for two round carmine spots upon 
the cheeks—spots like the decorations of a 
pibald rocking-horse. She lay full length 
upon the couch; her eyes were closed. Her 
marcelled head lay in Nan’s lap. 

Gordon pulled at his collar as though it 
choked him. He felt a sudden thirst, and 
a desire to laugh, or shout or swear. 

“You got my message?” Nan asked 
anxiously. 
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“Message?” he said with difficulty. 
“Yes— No— A bullet headed idiot came 
and told me it was the lady who was—” 
He stopped short. 

“I hope you'll forgive me,” Nan ap- 
pealed. “This poor woman was so ill I 
couldn’t leave her. I told them to get a 
doctor, but they wouldn’t. It’s inhuman! 
Why, in Chicago, when a person’s ill, 
they ?? 

A maid turned away and seemed to have 
a slight convulsion. 

“ Tve been worrying about your dinner,” 
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“TI told her me and Josephine could look 
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Nan went on, “but of course you’ve had 
it.” Then as he did not answer, she asked 
in a voice that quavered just a little: “ Are 
you displeased with me?” 

“No, no, Nan,” he answered, not un- 
kindly, “‘but—but—!” His voice suddenly 
became savage. Turning to the maid, 
“What did you mean by allowing this?” 
he flashed. 

“Why, sir,” said the frightened woman, 
“T told her me and Josephine could look 
after her friend, but ái 

“Friend!” he cried, indicating the re- 
cumbent figure. “That?” 

“Why,” said the maid, “ we thought—” 
There she ended, wisely. 

Gordon did not speak. He only looked 
up at the ceiling, raised his arms and low- 
ered them. 

“ Now,” he said, ‘at last, in a voice of por- 
tentous calm, “ we're going. You get this 
lady’s cloak, and take that head out of her 
lap.” 

The maid lifted the Other Woman’s 
head, and when Nan had arisen, deposited 
it upon a pillow. 

“The coat!” snapped Gordon. It came 
quickly and was slipped on. Then they 
passed through the glass doors, entered a 
hansom and drove towards the King’s 
Court. 


Howard heard the story at the office the 
next day, and gave the “inside facts ” to 
Kate that evening when they had retired 
to the privacy of their own apartment. 
From Nan’s ingenuous account of the 
affair Kate had already guessed much. 

“Well,” she said breathlessly, “ I sup- 
pose Gordon simply— What did he say, 
Howard?” 

“Not much,” said Howard in a tantal- 
izingly casual tone, as on hands and knees 
he peered beneath the bed. “Where on 
carth are my slippers? ” 

“Howard!” she cried, advancing on 
him dramatically, “what did he say? 
Oh, dear! Nan’s so Western—she’ll never 
have savoir faire!” 

“T said that to Gordon.” 

“ Howard, you didn’t!” 

“ Something like that.” 

“ And Gordon S 

“ Gordon? Oh, he said ‘It’s a darned 
good thing!’ and asked if he might come 
up to dinner to-morrow night. Kate, 
where are my slippers? ” 
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AN UNUSED RATTLESNAKE 
BY HARRIS MERTON LYON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. L. 


AS; RAFA EATHERS bobbed vicious- 
a). RAS ly, and hoarse, greasy gut- 
¥ turals mingled in a grim 
powwow on the sandy 
plain; stolid, copper-col- 
ored faces, smeared in reds 
and yellows, contorted 
themselves like so many hideous masks; 
ponies pranced and whinnied, flapped their 
beaded trimmings and curveted anxiously, 
as if they were eager to be done with the 
dreadful business. The whole stretch of 
dirty yellow earth lay blistering beneath a 
glazed Arizona sky, a sky once turquoise 
which now had a brazen hint of thunder and 
of lightning in it; indeed, the desert air was 
almost humid with the wretched tension of 
imminent storm. The whole scene, taken 
at a glance, was one of a vast bowl of glassy 
blue inverted and set down upon an illimit- 
able sandy floor; the little group moved like 
ants beneath the sky. The color scheme, 
upon this Western stage, was a riot of hot 
Oriental splendor. 

Now and then a horse, more nervous than 
the rest, would break loose from the circle 
of men and dash out into the distance, the 
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lithe, naked limbs of its rider rising and set- 
tling with unctuous ease upon its bare back, 
the blanket about the horseman’s shoulders 
flaring in one splotch of red behind him as 
he rode. There was a jingle of braceleted 
arms, of ornamented bridles, of gaudy, 
aboriginal accouterments; and, above all, 
came the raucous, unpleasant chant of bar- 
baric voices raised in argument. 

It is a reproach to the ingenious minds of 
the Spanish Inquisition that they did not 
comprehend the possibilities of wet rawhide. 
Geronimo, Apache devil, surpassed them in 
this respect. 

As he scurried across this last patch of 
barren country with his band of fifty ocher- 
daubed Indians he was conscious of but 
two things: that he must get rid of his pris- 
oner, and that a thunderstorm was coming 
up. 

Evidently a unique torture was planned; 
stakes were driven deep into the earth, a 
strip of rawhide was produced, and some- 
thing squirming was taken out of a buck- 
skin bag. 

The last thing the scene revealed was a 
lone Indian, looking down and laughing 
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AND LAUGHING HORRIBLY AT THE SIGHT 


LOOKING DOWN 


A LONE INDIAN, 
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horribly at the sight, before he rode off to 
join his howling fellows. 

The ranchman was staked out so that he 
could not move; face downward, his hands 
and ankles tied by bits of horsehair rope to 
the four stakes about him; across the small 
of his back another piece of rope, lashed 
tightly on each side of him to a fifth and sixth 
stake and holding his belly flat against the 
earth. He was absolutely fixed; save a slight 
action of the knees and elbows, the only 
part of him which could move was his head. 
He waited, cunningly, until after the Indians 
had departed, and then he threw his head 
up, his posture being now like that of a 
swimmer. What were they doing to him? 
Had they staked him out there to die? He 
looked about him carelessly in surveyal. 

The next moment he gave an exclamation 
of horror, and a thrill of fear swept over him 
like arush of cold water. His heart, shocked 
at the sight, seemed almost frantic and 
jumped beneath his ribs with rapid throbs; 
his neck at once filled with unwonted blood; 
his legs trembled and sweated with a pecu- 
liar coldness. For there, as he lifted his 
face from the ground, he saw, vis-a-vis, 
coiled and palpitant, its eyes scintillating, 
its hard head poised —a_ rattlesnake! 
Even as he moved, the reptile struck, struck, 
struck—three times, yet so quickly that it 
seemed but one stroke. The man, sud- 
denly confronted by the horror, almost 
swooned at the thought of his cruel death, 
at his helplessness, at the imagining already 
of his poisoned agonies there beneath the 
hot sun; but, even with the faintness, a 
sudden realization also went through his 
mind that, although the snake had come 
close up to him and had leaped for his cheek, 
he had not felt the impact of the fangs. He 
had not been touched by the reptile. Why? 
How had this happened ? 

He looked more closely, and saw at once. 
The rattlesnake, like himself, was also 
staked out. There, just back of the thing’s 
head—its ugly, flat head that reminded him 
of some clumsy Indian arrowhead made out 
of a black, mottled flint—he observed a 
loop, the loop of a rawhide strip, tied in a 
tight knot. This strip of rawhide was fas- 
tened at its other end to a stake planted in 
the very center of the thing’s coil. There- 
fore, when the snake struck at him, it could 
only come to the end of the short bond. It 
could not quite reach him. It missed his 
cheek by an inch. 
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As his eye tuok in these facts, the infu- 
riated fangs were all the while leaping at 
him incessantly, in futile viciousness, fore- 
warning him of his death. The man 
attempted to jerk back his head, then stirred 
uneasily, and at length became fascinated 
by the eyes, the glistening scales and the 
little grinning jaws. Back on the slim, 
smooth neck he watched the hard loop of 
rawhide rattle along its way, at each thrust, 
like a billiard-counter on a wire. It would 
leap back as far as it could, this loop, until 
the body became too large for it. Then the 
snake would quickly settle into its coils 
and here would come the loop back up 
behind the cruel, distended head again. 
Backward, forw ard — backward, forw: ard, 
as the snake darted or sank went the ring of 
raw leather. The man seemed for mo- 
ments stupefied, bewildered, amazed and 
frightened at his fate. The destroyer, inter- 
ested in but the one thing, would rest a 
while and then plunge at him anew, with a 
nasty fling of its head and neck. He grinned 
at the needless warning of the whirring 
rattles. 

At the end of five minutes, however, he no 
longer grinned or thought of grinning. His 
hands were rapidly becoming numb and 
senseless, his back raw, his feet dead from 
the ankles down, his breath labored and 
difficult; most exquisite of all was a sharp 
pain in the back of his neck, due to his hold- 
ing his head too long in an erect position, 
thus contracting the muscles there. Yet 
the man dare not change. He was afraid to 
lay his face in the earth again. He was 
compelled to keep his eyes upon every 
movement of his enemy, to watch the 
rotating, kaleidoscopic eyes, the milky 
fangs and the vacillating tongue, licking so 
closely at his face. Once he did bury his 
face in the sand—and the snake managed to 
touch his hair. The contact sent a spasm of 
uncontrollable fright through him, and he 
straightened up abruptly, facing the horrid 
thing with drawn features. Still, he argued 
to himself, there could be no direct danger, 
as long as that strip of rawhide held the 
rattler in its present place. 

Then, aggravatingly, the ache began in 
the back of his neck again. It seemed to he 
a nervous stabbing, as if hot wires, instead 
of nerves, were running up his spinal cord 
into his brain. It throbbed and recurred 
ecstatically, hotter, more terrible than 
before. His eves began to protrude slightly; 
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the pent-up blood in his head was having 
its effect. His ears thrummed dully to some 
internal sound; the sound was the monoto- 
nous pumping of his own heart. 

At last, when he was forced to lower his 
head for relief, the snake bit into his hair. 
The uncanny effect brought his forehead up 
with a jerk, and the reptile’s tongue almost 
licked his flesh, Then the man shivered 
and lay still, thinking the pain in hisneck 
would become, in time, as deadened as that 
in his ankles and wrists. The only move- 
ment of which he was capable now was a 
certain mastication, a rumination of his 
jaws, a rotary movement in which his hot 
tongue curled from side to side and he could 
hear, in his drumming ears, the gritting of 
the gristle of his jawbone. It gave him a 
little relief, this chewing of his tongue, but 
he was soon compelled to cease even that; 
his tongue became as dry as sand, and this 
movement made it hotter and drier and 
more swollen. All the time, almost without 
a blink of his staring eyes, he kept his gaze 
upon the glitter of the orbs and coils before 
him,.upon the subtle, sinister and rapid 
convolutions of the beast as it lifted and 
settled itself. At times it ceased its useless 
attack; at times it flung itself fitfully at him; 
at times it repeated again and again, in a 
frenzy, the vicious hurling of its head. 

When his sight became blurred, which it 
soon did, the snake seemed to coil undu- 
lantly over the whole plain, over his entire 
range of vision. It glided and slipped and 
glittered; it poised and balanced and waved 
itself lightly; it stabbed and pricked with its 
avid tongue. At length his eyes became 
congested by the long cramping of his 
jugular vein, so that they bulged slightly 
more, and grew the least bit bloodshot. 
His tongue was perfectly dry, and with it he 
aimlessly licked his pale lips. He felt him- 
self succumbing to the stupor of over- 
wrought nerves. He lurched heavily. He 
argued with himself that he was dying any- 
way, and that it did not make much differ- 
ence how. But by a great effort he kept 
himself awake; he concentrated his gaze and 
gritted his teeth. ; 

It seemed to him that all he could see was 
snake’s eyes, fascinating orbs, filling the 
whole horizon in pairs. They glittered green 
against a background of red; that was his 
horizon, that red. They were emeralds with 
red fire in their depths; they were diamonds 
shining blue. They whirled around and 
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around, first one way—from right to left— 
then the other. He had seen a red-and- 
green lamp in a cigar store once which might 
have looked something like that. The thick, 
humid air about him now seemed univer- 
sally to hiss; the unbounded plain spreading 
out from where he lay to the four solemn 
skies resounded with the dry whirr of a 
myriad of rattles. A bit of foam flecked his 
lips. 

He tried to grin, but all of a sudden 
became afraid that the snake would thrust 
its head into his mouth. He estimated now 
that he must have been there two hours, 
and still the snake had not struck him. Yet 
everywhere leaped and coiled and leaped 
this beast before him; it was the biggest 
thing in the world, the only thing that he 
could see. And back of the stinging tongue 
and restless eyes he kept watch of a certain 
dry, hard rawhide ring, and counted me- 
chanically to himself as it shuttled back and 
forth along a slim, bony neck—one, two— 
three, four—fifteen, sixteen—seventy-five, 
seventy-six 

With a splash he was aroused from his 
hypnosis. A drop of water had fallen upon 
his neck! 

Was it water—really waler? or only an 
added muscular twinge in his neck, he asked 
himself. Surely it must be water, sweet, 
refreshing rain and not an overstrained 
tendon. Water was what he needed; it was 
the most precious thing in the world; it 
would cool his head, his hot, bursting head: 
it would give him something to think about 
besides this grinning, devilish thing. Water! 

It quite hurt him with its coolness, and he 
found himself wondering where it had come 
from; then he remembered the thunder- 
storm. He was about to dismiss this specu- 
lation from his mind and prepare to enjoy 
the cool downpour, when a sudden tierce 
thought tore its way into his numbed brain 
and left him stiffened in a paroxysm ot 
horror. Geronimo had counted on the thun- 
derstorm! Why? He hesitated before he 
plunged into the whirl of new ideas. Could 
it be that ? Great God, yes; that was 
what the Apaches had all along intended! 

All laxness dispelled now, his mind fairly 
fled along a train of miserable thoughts. 
The rattlesnake was leashed so that it could 
not strike him in the present condition of the 
rawhide. In the present condition! The 
rain, however, would wet the leash. Zé would 
stretch! The fiendish scheme had flowed into 
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his mind all at once. It was to be a slow 
torture, coming gradually to death with 
cach loosening of that rawhide thong. 
With an inrush of mental pain he cringed 
beneath the domination of this thought. He 
tried to wrench his dead hands from their 
fastenings—in vain. He twisted his knees 
convulsively; he shook his head grotesquely. 
A wild fear began to seize him, to choke 
him. Could he stand it to see the thing 
crawling closer and closer to him with each 
spring? At last to fix its fangsin his cheek ? 
That was what Geronimo had planned. 

He looked at the snake and saw it sway- 
ing from side to side, as if pleased with the 
realization that its time for murder had 
come. At the same time he felt a few more 
drops of rain upon his head. His purplish 
face took on a slight tinge of paleness, and 
the resulting color was odious to the sight. 

Like an insane man now he watched only 
the strip of rawhide, himself as strained, as 
taut, as intense as it. More rain now fell, 
dropping slowly, patteringly, relentlessly. 
There was a thundering in his ears, a rolling, 
tumbling thunder as if the storm without 
was echoed a hundredfold upon drum after 
drum far within his head; a streak of red 
lightning flashed now and then fitfully across 
his eyeballs. 

The leash began to sag; he sces it, it 
starts to become pliable, to loop back upon 
itself before his very eyes. 

A deep crease came between his brows; 
he clenched his teeth and determined to 
keep his gaze upon the rawhide thong. He 
no longer looked at the snake, because he 
could tell intuitively when it sprang. Almost 
at once he saw a drop of water fall upon the 
leash again; another, a dozen, a hundred. 
It came down everywhere about him; he 
saw it and saw its effect upon the rawhide, 
but was so hot and tortured himself that he 
could not feel its coolness. His head really 
seems to be on fire. See it rise, grandly, 
luxuriously, delicately from its wet coil! 
See the little jaws themselves, smiling 
malignantly! See the slight settling back 
before the spring! 

The snake fell short, as usual, but he real- 
ized that this time it fell short only three- 
quarters of-an inch. The rain came down 
more steadily, but his head continued to 
burn excruciatingly and his body was get- 
ting even more numb. His eyes, however, 
fixed upon the leash with a steady stare, saw 
it soften and melt and stretch before their 
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very gaze. Three-quarters of an inch! The 
tip of the thing’s long tongue seemed like the 
sharp end of a hot steel wire. He could feel 
the very spot on his cheek where the fangs 
would sink in; the place was already 
puffed and swollen in anticipation; he 
actually had the sensation of the bite, and of 
the poison following close upon it. 

What a pliant thing the rawhide was! It 
seemed like a long strip of dough now. 

Another leap! He crushed into himself, 
the sweat of horror upon his forehead. 
This time he saw the leash give in answer to 
the reptile’s muscular momentum. Half 
an inch and a sky full of green eyes! 

He tried to keep his mind on the event, 
but it was useless. All at once, the thing 
settled back and seemed to be playing with 
its coils. He had scen dark sca-water play 
that way in little dissolving waves. Water? 
How much was it raining now? He wished 
that he could look up at the heavens, but 
that was impossible, and, anyway, some- 
thing seemed to be the matter with his eyes. 
He could not see anything but the rattler 
with the thong about its neck; most of all, 
he could see the thong. Then, amid a great 
coiling sea of dark waves something arose 
before his face and peered into it exultantly, 
something that had for eyes a pair of red- 
and-green cigar-store lamps that he had 
once seen, and for a head what looked like 
a black flint arrowhead, thick and clumsy. 
As it glared down upon him, strangely, he 
felt himself arising up off of the sands, out 
of his bonds; felt himself, like a great, heavy 
ship let loose from its moorings, floating 
straight toward those luring coils. A quar- 
ter of an inch left! 

His face now clenched itself into deep 
leonine scars; the background of his skin 
was a dirty purplish white. All his vitality 
rushed to await the snake’s next, and final, 
attack. His nerves were at a racking ten- 
sion, his heart stood still, awaiting the fatal 
stab in his cheek, his vitals became sick and 
expectant before the catastrophe. 

Yet, in the last moment, his brain seemed 
preternaturally clear, free of all physical 
sensation, a rapid, independent, impartial 
thinking machine working at a mechanical 
speed. He saw the snake slowly uncoil its 
anterior part, as it had done a thousand 
times in the last three hours, rise lightly and 
balance itself, curve its pretty head horizon- 
tally back; saw the limp rawhide adjust 
itself like a harpoon-line; heard the hiss and 
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the rattle; caught one final look into the 
little red jaws, and 


Geronimo had been so hotly pursued 
that thirty minutes after he had left this bit 
of sandy plain a troop of cavalry rode up. 
They found the ranchman staked out and 
stone dead, and, upon their untying him and 
turning him over, they saw that his feat- 
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ures were almost unrecognizable, deep- 
lined, knotted with anguish and heavily 
scarred. The teeth had sunk clear through 
the under lip. His cheek, however, was not 
marked by a single blemish. This seemed 
odd, for near him lay a rattlesnake, ex- 
hausted and in a torpor, bound by a bit of 
rawhide thong. The rawhide was dry as a 
bone. It had not rained a single drop. 


THE BIBLE; HAVE WE LOST IT? 
BY CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF MICHIGAN 


HEN John Wesley had to 
decide whether he would 
> go down to Ipswich to 
preach, he stuck a pin 
between the leaves of his 
Bible and took the first 
text that struck his eye. 
“So he [Jonah] paid the fare 


If it read, 
thereof and went down,” then John paid 


his fare and went down to Ipswich. If it 
read, “Let him that is on the house-top not 
go down, etc.,” then John went not down to 
Ipswich. If he found nothing so pertinent 
to his perplexity as either of these passages, 
he twisted what he did find into some 
pertinency by a mystical or, symbolical 
interpretation; or else he tried again. 

That was one use made of the Bible, 
the use which we may call Bibliomancy. 

But Wesley made another use of his 
Bible. With it he brought sinners to re- 
pentance and turned them from the “ broad 
way that leadeth to destruction” into the 
paths of righteousness and peace. With 
it he comforted the sorrowing by means of 
“the comfort wherewith he himself also had 
been comforted of God.” With it he 
illuminated the darkness of the perplexed 
and shewed unto them straight paths for 
their wandering feet. With it he “raised 
them that were dead in trespasses and sins 
into newness of life.” 


The Bible of Our Grandfathers and 
Grandmothers 


So John Wesley had. two Bibles. One 
was a diviner’s rod, a magician’s wand, 


an alchemist’s touch-stone, a Delphic 
oracle. The other was “the sword of the 
Spirit,” “a lamp unto his feet and a light 
unto his pathway.” 

Our grandfathers and particularly our 
grandmothers cherished both these Bibles. 
Indeed they did not distinguish between 
them. Now we have lost one of them, at 
least all of us who think have. Some fear 
that we have lost both. I believe that we 
have gotten a firmer hold on the better and 
richer, indeed the only real Bible. 

The first I may call the “heathen Bible” 
because it embodies heathen ideas of 
revelation and inspiration. 

The second I may call the scriptural 
Bible because it is the Bible to which the 
scriptures themselves bear unwavering 
witness; and above all the “ Christian Bible” 
because it is the Bible which Christ used. 


How Mistakes Crept In 


The heathen had their “words of the 
gods”; that is, alleged communications 
from their deities. There, for instance, 
was the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. 
When the divine afflatus seized her as she 
sat on her tripod over the hole in the ground 
where the inspiring god was supposed to 
dwell, she became “out of her head,” as 
we should put it in plain English. All her 
faculties were suppressed for the time 
being—reason, memory, even conscious- 
ness. She uttered incoherent ravings, wild 
snatches of mystic song, ambiguous and 
symbolic phrases and sentences. Beside 
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her stood her prophet who tried to in- 
terpret the oracle for the consulter. But 
the utterance itself was wholly the god’s, 
not the priestess’ or the prophet’s. Not 
only thesubstance, but the very words, were 
divine. When the priestess awoke she 
was supposed to have no recollection of 
what she had said. She had been a passive 
instrument, the lyre or flute upon which the 
deity played. 

That is the conception of inspiration 
which prevailed among the master-minds 
of Greece and Rome. Plato so describes 
it. He calls it a madness, an insanity. 
(Indeed insanity was considered a form of 
inspiration). He compares it to a young 
man’s falling in love, when he is abandoned 
by all his rational senses, losing his head as 
well as his heart. Once in a while a sober 
mind like Plutarch’s tried to inculcate a 
more rational yiew of inspiration, teaching 
that while the vision might be divine, the 
expression thereof was human; the words 
were those of the priestess and the in- 
terpretation that of the prophet, colored 
and limited by their human personalities 
and powers. But that idea was not popular. 
The prevailing conception was that the 
medium was a mechanical instrument and 
into the message entered no human thought, 
feeling or will. Consequently the oracle 
was purely divine, every word was a word 
of the god. 


A Text to Prove Anything 


Now this heathen conception of inspira- 
tion was carried over into Christianity by 
some of the early Christian fathers. The 
result was that the Bible became to the 
Jewish and Christian world absolutely one 
book whose sole author was God. The 
names of Isaiah and Jeremiah, or of John 
and Paul, might be written over portions 
of the book. But those names had no 
significance. For their bearers had not 
been authors, but only amanuenses, ‘‘in- 
spired penmen.” They simply recorded 
or uttered what was dictated. And so the 
Book was not only the “Word of God” but 
its words were the words of God. Nay, 
the Helvetic Confession of Faith declares 
that not only the words but the letters, both 
consonants and vowels, even the punctua- 
tion marks of the Old Testament, were all 
equally inspired of God. 

Every part of the Book was of equal 
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Divine authority. It was absolutely in- 
fallible upon every subject. The talking 
snake and magical trees of the Garden 
of Eden and the swimming ax-head of 
Elisha were literal miracles, of equal im- 
portance with the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. The Godless and bombastic book 
of Esther, the erotic Song of Solomon and 
the pessimistic and agnostic Book of 
Ecclesiastes were as much the Word of God 
as the sublime utterances of the second 
Isaiah, the Gospel of St. John or the epistles 
of St. Paul. The Bible became an arsenal 
of proof texts for the establishment of 
metaphysical dogmas and each text was 
irrefragable, no matter where it came from. 
Did a theologian want to prove the un- 
changeableness of fate in a future state? 
He took from Ecclesiastes (which is really 
agnostic as to any future state) the enig- 
matical words, “Asa tree falleth, so shall it 
lie’ and triumphantly closed the con- 
troversy. 

You could stick a pin into such a book 
and take whatever turned up for your in- 
fallible guidance in any practical perplexity 
as well as for the settlement of theological 
controversy. It was a simple process, 
ready and easy of use. By it you could 
prove or disprove anything. Only it really 
settled nothing. For your adversary could 
find another proof-text which contradicted 
yours, 


Who First Suspected the Errors 


Such a Bible, heathen in conception and 
use, soon became untenable. 

It was first made untenable by “the 
lower criticism,” i.e. the study of the text 
itself. First there were the various read- 
ings, scores and hundreds of them, in both 
the Old and New Testaments. Which 
reading was the Word of God? The 
answer was made, “the original reading, 
of course.” But as nobody had the original 
reading and there was no way of establish- 
ing what it was, the literal words of God 
were confessedly lost. 

The very vowel points of the Hebrew 
text shattered the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion. These were invented by Jewish 
rabbis from six to eight hundred years 
after Christ and were placed above and 
below the line of the text. Before that only 
consonants were used. “Brd” might mean 
“bread,” “beard” or “board.” You had 
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to depend upon the context and the judg- 
ment of the compilers as to which was the 
right reading. 

And then there are the quotations of the 
Old Testament in the New. They are 
very rarely exact. Sometimes they agree 
with the Hebrew text, sometimes with the 
Septuagint or Greck version; sometimes 
with neither. The quoters, whether Christ 
or His Apostles and evangelists, seem to 
care little about the exact words, so long 
as they get at the sense. 

The scientific difficulties of the Bible, 
its plain contradiction of the simplest and 
best-established discoveries, are too patent 
to be denied. Read the first chapters of 
Genesis or almost any other part of the Old 
Testament. You will find them full of 
childlike conceptions of the physical uni- 
verse. The earth is the center of the 
universe; the sky is a solid firmament, a 
vault of blue, set with the sun, moon and 
stars which serve simply to light the world 
and divide the seasons; in this floor of the 
heavens are built windows and trap-doors 
which, when opened, let down the rain; 
the universe is made in a week of six days 
of twenty-four hours each, with a Sabbath, 
whereon God rested from His exhausting 
toil; man is made like a clay image from 
the dust of the earth, etc., etc. 


What the Church Has Thought About it 


The attitude of the Church toward these 
difficulties has varied. In the main there 
have been three positions: 

First, science is always wrong and the 
Bible is always right. If the Bible says 
the sun goes around the earth and Galileo 
says the earth goes around the sun, then 
Galileo must be excommunicated, if he 
can’t be burned. That was the first atti- 
tude of the Church. 

Second, the words of scripture must be 
“handled deceitfully,” wrested from their 
plain meaning, twisted, distorted, manipu- 
lated until they are forced into some con- 
formity with science. That is the position 
of the harmonists, who patch up tenuous 
and shifting agreements between Genesis 
and geology. It is less brutal than the first 
but it is less honest. 

Third, the scriptures were never intended 
to teach science, but religion. As a great 
Roman Catholic scholar once put it, “they 
teach not how the heavens go but how to go 
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to heaven.” They reveal, not natural and 
physical truth, but moral and spiritual 
truth. That is the position to which our 
most intelligent Christian thought has come. 
It is a great gain. But it does not meet all 
questions. 


Making God the Author of Wickedness 


Another set of problems arises. Is the 
Bible always the Word of God in this re- 
stricted field? Is its every utterance on 
moral and spiritual themes infallible? To 
that every sensitive Christian conscience 
must answer “no.” 

The moral standard of the Book varies 
with the temper and enlightenment of the 
age and of the writer. Cruelty and 
treachery are in the Old Testament com- 
mended by inspired prophets, and even 
boldly attributed to the command of Jeho- 
vah. Deborah exults in the name of the 
Lord over Sisera’s murder by Jael. Jeho- 
vah Himself issues the order for the extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites. Samuel com- 
mands Saul in the name of the Lord to 
murder the captive women and children 
of the Amalekites and hews Agag to pieces 
with his own hands. The polygamy and 
concubinage of the patriarchs are sanctioned 
by the Almighty. Laws of vengeance and 
retaliation are issued amidst the thunders of 
Sinai and then are swept aside by the merci- 
ful Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. The 
imprecatory Psalms curse the oppressors 
of the nation and the Psalmist’s personal 
enemies. Elijah calls down fire from 
heaven to consume the officers of the law 
sent to arrest him, which same thing the 
Apostles proposing to do are severely re- 
buked by the Master. A lying spirit is 
sent forth by the Lord to trick Ahab. The 
she-bears are sent by God to devour little 
children who remark on Elisha’s bald head. 
And so on. These are the most serious 
difficulties which a devout reader of the 
Bible encounters. He must either give up 
his belief in a Bible which is everywhere 
equally infallible and inspired even upon 
ethical and spiritual matters, or else his 
faith in a good God. 

And upon this comes the “higher or his- 
torical criticism” of modern times. It has 
shown us a Bible which is not one book but 
a vast and variant literature, a patchwork 
of authorship and date, often stained by 
huraan passions. For example the parallel 
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accounts of Chronicles and Kings are 
written, one by an ecclesiastical mind, the 
other by a prophetic or historical mind. 
It has brought down a large part of the law 
of Moses from Sinai to centuries later and 
shown that it has grown up gradually out 
of the exigencies of the times. It has found 
myths, folk-lore and legends, very like 
those of the surrounding heathen, in what 
had passed as sober history. Multitudes 
of minor questions are still unsettled. But 
the main results have been established, 
and the work has been done very largely by 
reverent Christian scholars. 

We have here then a literature, not dic- 
tated by one Divine Mind, not character- 
ized by one invariable and consistent spirit 
throughout, but a particolored product of 
various ages and various minds. These 
are plain and well-established facts. It 
will do no good but only incalculable harm 
to blink them. We must face them frankly, 
honestly, and, let me add, fearlessly. 


What the Real Bible Is 


What is the result of all this criticism? 
A Bible is lost, lost beyond recovery, one 
of the Bibles which our grandmothers 
cherished devoutly: the heathen Bible, 
dictated by God to inspired penmen whose 
reason and personality were suppressed 
in the process of inspiration; the Bible 
whose very words were infallible and 
inerrant upon every subject; the Bible 
which could be used as an arsenal of proof 
texts and as a diviner’s rod. 

But have we lost the real Bible? 

Let us sce briefly what that real Bible is. 
The new knowledge has given us a wider 
conception of revelation and inspiration. 
Revelation is the unveiling of God’s eternal 
truth wherever it may be found. There 
can be no human discovery of truth any- 
where without a previous Divine revela- 
tion. God’s revelation and man’s dis- 
covery are but the two sides of the same 
process. Inspiration is the quickening of 
an ear to the hearing of God’s utterances. 
For instance, there is God’s revelation in 
nature. But we need prophets to interpret 
that revelation to us, and gifted souls like 
Darwin, Huxley or Tyndall, inspired seers 
in the natural realm, to read toussecrets that 
have been hidden from the foundation of 
the world. The inspiration is never in- 
crrant, and the knowledge of nature is never 
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infallible. The process is progressive. 
Year by year, this domain of the revealed 
truth of God in nature enlarges. 

So it is in the realm of art. The great 
musicians, sculptors and painters catch the 
vision glorious and interpret it to us common 
mortals. So it is also in the realm of 
human life and experience. It is a subtle 
thing, this gift of inspiration; we cannot 
define it precisely in logical terms; we can- 
not measure it exactly by mathematical 
degrees; but we always know it when we 
see it. 

So it is, preéminently, in that region 
where conscience reigns supreme, the moral 
and ethical realm, and above all in the 
sphere of spiritual experience where man 
holds communion and fellowship with God. 
Here are phenomena as real as those in the 
physical world. To the open eye and ear 
of the seer come visions and messages of 
Divine truth impossible to lower souls. 


The Great Work of the Jews 


Now the ancient Hebrews had, pre- 
eminently, the God-given genius of religion. 
Above all others they developed and sen- 
sitized the conscience of the world. They 
were possessed with a passion for holiness; 
“they hungered and thirsted after righteous- 
ness.” Above all they had in superlative 
degree the gift of “God-consciousness.” 
Mankind owes practically to them alone 
its monotheism or belief in one spiritual 
God. They have given to the world the 
highest, noblest and most sublime concep- 
tions of Deity. That Divine gift, that 
religious genius, that spiritual inspiration, 
touched and transfigured everything the 
Hebrews did. Their literature is all re- 
ligious literature. And that literature, or 
the best of it, so much of it at any rate as 
has survived, is collected and preserved in 
what we call the Bible, the “ Divine library 
of the Old and New Testaments.” 

We have only to lay down this literature 
beside that of any other people to discern 
one remarkable difference. The Hebrews 
wrote stories of the creation of the world, as 
did all other early peoples. The scientific 
conceptions of these stories do not differ 
from the scientific conceptions of other 
ancient stories. They saw the same ma- 
terial heavens and earth as did the Baby- 
lonians or Egyptians. But they saw God 
in and through all His universe; God the 
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Creator, God the Sustainer, God the all- 
ruling Providence. 

They wrote history as did all other ancient 
peoples; history that has imbedded in it 
here and there, like fossils, legends, folk- 
lore and myths; history that is not always 
to be depended upon. But one thing they 
did know as no other people ever knew. 
They knew that God was in their history 
and all history, overruling it to His great 
purpose; that it was all an ordered process 
of Divine discipline and education. More- 
over, they wrote history with a conscience; 
they exhibited frankly the weaknesses and 
infirmities of their national heroes. They 
confessed their national sins. They saw 
everywhere the judgment and the mercy 
of God, patiently training, uplifting and 
purifying a rebellious, sensual and sinful 
nation. 

Even myths, legends and folk-lore in the 
hands of these writers became subtle and 
profound parables and allegories of the 
moral and spiritual life. 

They wrote songs and poems as did all 
other peoples. But the one theme that 


pervades them all is, not war, women and, 


wine, as it was with all other ancient peoples 
about them, not the beauty and awe of 
nature as it was with the Greeks, but ever 
God and His Grace. The Book of the 
Psalms will ever remain the treasurehouse 
of devotion, the rich and adequate utter- 
ance of the soul. 

Their seers saw visions of spiritual beauty 
that never fade. Their prophets caught 
such glimpses of God and His purposes, 
of human life and its meaning, as shall stand 
forever. When shall we ever appreciate 
Micah’s detinition of essential religion, the 
real service of God, uttered, remember, in 
an age when among all peoples form and 
ceremony and bloody rite, even human 
sacrifice, were esteemed the sufficient service 
of God ?— f 

“Wherewith shall I come before God 
and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before Him with burnt offer- 
ings, with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams 
or ten thousands of rivers of oil? Yea, 
shall I give my first born for my trans- 
gressions, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul? He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly and love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
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Let any one read his Isaiah or Hosea, 
with the commentary of George Adam 
Smith (a modern higher critic, but a 
reverent Christian scholar) in hand, and 
he will find .how the newer criticism has 
enriched his Bible. The prophets become 
the flaming and incarnate conscience of 
their nation. The seers’ visions of redemp- 
tion and the soul’s deep experience of God’s 
patient, forgiving and yet disciplining love, 
these are here as nowhere else in human 
literature save in the Gospels and Epistles 
of the New Testament. 


How Man May Stain the Truth 


This vision of truth, this Word of God, 
varies throughout these ancient Scriptures 
with the temper and development of the 
age and of the individual. It is like the 
light that shines through your stained-glass 
window; here it comes dimly through the 
grimy pane, there lowering and lurid 
through the red pane, and there clear and 
white through the transparent glass. The 
light has all one unmistakable source, the 
sun in the heavens; the dimness and stain 
come from the glass. So the vision of 
truth, the Word of God, shines distorted 
and stained through a barbaric age like 
that of the Judges or a barbaric soul like 
Deborah’s or an imprecatory psalmist’s; 
and anon it comes clear and white through 
a transparent soul like the second Isaiah 
or John the Divine. The vision and the 
Word are God’s; the interpretation and the 
ullerance are man’s. 

And then we come to the New Testa- 
ment. And the “God Who, at sundry 
times and in divers manners,” that is, in 
bits and fragments, in stammering accents 
and broken utterances, “spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets,” 
speaks to us at last by His Son, “ the bright- 
ness of His glory and the express image of 
His person.” The prismatic rays that 
gleam brokenly through ancient bard and 
seer are gathered up into the clear, white 
radiance of Him Who is the “ Light of the 
world,” again to be dissolved into the 
individual messages of * evangelists and 
apostles, each coloring with his own partial 
and personal apprehension the supreme 
vision of the “Word made flesh.” And 
so we have our Bible. 

Have we really lost anything in arriving 
at this new view of the Bible? Yes, we 
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have lost our divining rod, our Delphic 
oracle, our arsenal of irrefragable proof- 
texts; but we have gained incalculably; we 
have gained a book that is infinitely richer 
for edification. A Word of God, infallible 
and inerrant, shouted down from the 
heavens every morning through the trum- 
pet of an archangel would have no meaning 
to us. It would find no point of contact 
with our human nature. It could not 
touch our hearts. But a Word of God 
coming to us through the living human 
experience of men of like passions with 
ourselves, apprehended by conscience, tested 
and proved by life, humanized by our com- 
mon humanity, even though it must needs 
be stained here and there with human 
passions and even made fallible by human 
ignorance and infirmity—such a Word of 
God is quick and living. It finds its home 
in our hearts, it fits our nature, it inspires 
our souls. In this new view of the Bible 
not a spiritual truth has been lost, not a 
comfort or consolation. And many an 
intolerable burden has been lifted off the 
devout soul; many an impassable difficulty 
has been cleared from the path of an earnest 
faith. 


The Richer Bible of the Present 


Read your whole Bible thus in the light 
of the new knowledge, in the light of an 
honest, fearless, searching and yet reverent 
criticism, and you will find it a far richer, 


“the bread and water of life,” because He 
and He alone is the final and complete 
satisfaction of the commonest and most 
persistent needs and aspirations of our 
humanity. 
He can never be superseded. Religions 
may come and go, the passing shadows 
of an eternal instinct. But Christ shall 
remain the standard of the conscience, 
the satisfaction of the heart, Whom all 
men seek, in Whom all men shall finally 
meet.” 


The Eternal Word of God 


Until a better life is lived than that of 
Christ, a better book than the Bible cannot 
be written. Until a fuller and completer 
revelation of God is made than the “ Word 
made flesh,” the Bible, through which alone 
we come into historical touch with that 
revelation, will stand forth preéminently 
as the Word Written. 

When Mary came to anoint the body 
of her dead Lord, she found an empty 
tomb and she cried out to the supposed 
gardener, who, she thought, had rifled the 
grave where all her hope and trust lay 
buried, “ Sir, if thou have borne him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him and I will 
come and take him away.” But she heard 
a voice speaking her name and she turned 
from an empty tomb to find a risen and a 
living Lord. ~- 


, ~ Even sexmany a devout heart goes to-day 


more inspired and more inspiring BiR Ao the shrine where ence stood the idol 


than the one vou have dost. Its history 
shall show vou the patient Divine education 
and development of the Hebrew—and the 
world-conscience; its psalms shall utter 
for you as you never could utter them for 
yourself, the deep things of your spiritual 
experience and the fellowship and com- 
munion of your soul with God, your peni- 
tence and praise, your love and gratitude, 
your devotion and consecration; its prophets 
shall give vou glimpses into the profound 
purposes and plans of God’s providence and 
visions of that far-off Divine goal toward 
which the ages march with unerring feet; 
and the Gospels and Epistles shall lead 
you to that Christ Who is “the Light of 
the world,” as well as of your own soul, 


upon which it had placed all its hope and 
trust; comes to offer its incense of blind and 
superstitious reverence to a fetich, a literal, 
infallible and inerrant book; and it finds 
a vacant shrine. The newer learning of 
the day has apparently rifled that shrine 
and left it empty; it “has taken away our 
idol and we know not where it has laid it.” 
The place is desolate and our hearts are 
forlorn. But if we only give deeper heed 
to the voice which speaks in our ears, if 
we only follow fearlessly the leading of 
the profounder and more reverent scholar- 
ship of our day, we shall find a living and 
eternal Word of God instead of the dead 
letter of the Book which had Lecome the 
object of our idolatry. 


“He can never be exceeded. 
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PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


The Story of a Dark Horse 


Why don’t you invite your readers to speak 
their minds and relate their experiences along 
the line of education? If you could draw out 
such frank and illuminating expression as 
you have provided for us on the cost of living, 
race suicide, and kindred topics, you would 
illuminate a matter that needs illumination. 

Speaking to the students of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, Rudyard Kipling said, 
recently: “Take anything and cversything 
seriousiy, except yourselves.’ There was 
much other sound advice in the address, 
but always the speaker kept coming back to 
his point: “Take anything and everything 
seriously, except yourselves.” 

I thought no more about it until one day 
I met an old friend who is a teacher in one 
of our Eastern colleges. And then I heard 
something that brought it all back to my 
mind, something that caused me to under- 
stand why Mr. Kipling’s sanity of vision 
compelled him to pursue his warning so in- 
sistently. And here is what I heard: 

My friend is an instructor. He happens 
this year to be teaching a number of seniors. 
The classes are small, and as time has gone 
on he has come to enjoy the most friendly 
relations with many of his students—so 
friendly, indeed, that a number of them have 
“talked over their future” with him. 

In the course of these talks the self-im- 
portance of many of these students has been 
impressed upon their teacher to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Coming to the large college 
only lately from a small community in the 
South, and possessed of natural humility, 
he is thunderstruck by what he calls the 
cocksureness of these boys. The way they 
talk about their future, with no sort of plan 
of action, simply takes his breath away. He 
cannot understand it, except by meditating on 
forty-thousand-dollar football and the vari- 
ous evidences of wealth and attention which 
surround them. In the gorgeous realm of 
their imagination they see themselves called 
to a high calling. 

Here, for example, is a boy who says that 
he must make money. He never has earned 
any money, but in two years, he says, he will 
be making a salary of $5,000 a year. How? 
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He does not know. He has no idea. When 
told that he is not likely to reach that in- 
come in two years unless he develops unusual 
business ability, say as a life insurance so- 
licitor, he is surprised and mute, but not con- 
vinced. 

Here is a senior who calmly told his teacher 
that he expected to enter the diplomatic ser- 
vice, but that before he could’ do so he would 
have to accumulate a fortune to live on when 
he took his place in official life. So his plan 
is to make about $200,000 in ten or twelve 
years, and then retire to take up his life work. 
(I am repeating the exact figures and details 
given to the teacher by the student.) How 
is he going to make $200,000 in ten or twelve 
years, having nothing to start on? He does 
not know. In his mind that is merely in- 
cidental to the more pleasing work that lies 
ahead. And there are no signs of great en- 
ergy or unusual talent in the case of this 
student to warrant belief that the dream will 
be realized. 

Then there is the young man from the 
State of Colorado who told his teacher that 
he was desirous of going into politics. “ Very 
well,” said the teacher, “that is a laudable 
ambition. Of course you will go back to 
Calorado, where you are known, and work 
up. Possibly some day you will be Governor 
of your State.” But this did not accord with 
the plan that had developed in the student’s 
mind, And so, pressed for an explanation, 
he stated with the utmost deliberation that 
he could not look with favor upon Colo- 
rado as his home, because he felt that he 
ought to go to the State having the largest 
electoral vote! (This being an exceptional 
dark-horse story, I took special pains to 
verify it, knowing that you would never be- 
lieve it if I didn't. It is all right. I have the 
candidate’s name in my pocket. If he ever 
turns up in the presidential race—and_ he 
may! who knows!—I'll tell you who he is.) 

On the heels of these revelations came 
Professor James’s statement in A/cClure’s 
Magazine: “The best claim that a college 
education can possibly make upon your re- 
spect, the best thing it can aspire to do for 
you, is this: that it should help you to know 
a good man when you see him.” 

It seems to me that Professor James con- 
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templates the same danger that Mr. Kipling 
points out. And these are men who sce. 


What the $430 Class Think 


Your little article, “A Dollar-and-a-Tlalf 
Fight,” is interesting. The income of the 
average American family is something less 
than $1.50 per day. It is about $430 per year. 

Now if the average man and his family 
live on $430 per year, the problem of living 
on $1,800 should be an easy one. The bank 
teller, the professor and the minister have a 
problem only because they assume that they 
are made of finer clay than the great Ameri- 
can wage-earner. ‘The $430 kind of people 
don't write for the magazines. Nevertheless 
they have a financial problem which, if forced 
upon the “better class,” would drive many 
of them to suicide or the penitentiary. The 
bank teller, the professor and the minister 
speak of tastes which they assume ought to 
he gratified, tastes that cost money. If our 
$1,800 families suffer because of ungratitied 
taste, What must be the suffering of our $430 
family? The tastes of the bank teller, the 
professor and the minister are acquired by 
reading and association. Our $430 people 
read also. If our $1,800 complainants will 
take the trouble to investigate, they will tind 
that the $430 people have similar tastes to 
their own, and given the same leisure and 
the $1,800 they would be “nice people.” too. 

slhe difference between our $1800 family 
and our $430 family is in degree only, not 
in kind. Probably the most distinguishing 
mark is that our $1800 family adopt race 
suicide, and write about themselves for the 
papers, while the $430 kind raise big families 
and say nothing. The clamor of the $430 
people is sometimes heard in the land, but it 
is the clamor for more of the actual neces- 
saries of life. Were they to clamor for more 
money with which to cultivate a mere taste, 
the derision and ridicule that would be theirs 
can be left only to the imagination. Until 
the problem of the $430 man is solved, the 
problem of the $1800 man must wait. There- 
fore, if the bank teller, the college professor 
and the minister would help themselves, let 
them help us solve it. I am writing this for 
the purpose of showing the attitude of many 
of our wage-earners, and I assure you it 
comes direct from one of the $430 class. 

— TRANK CRONER. 


The Negro in the North in 1834 


Nothing in your magazine 
more than Mr. Bakers articles on The 
Negro in tke North. And don't these articles 
prove again the discernment of De Toeque- 
ville, who, before 1834, examined our Ameri- 
can life and described it with such vision that 


interests me 
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page after page reads now as if it were but 
lately written? Indeed I have long made it 
a practice to compare your great national 
reporting with the reporting of De ‘Tocque- 
ville. I find it good collateral reading. 

In “ Democracy in America” there is much 
about the Negro that is of great interest to- 
day. Perhaps the following paragraphs on 
this very subject, The Negro in the North 
(written seventy-five years ago), will enter- 
tain your readers: 

“I see that in a certain portion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States at the present 
day the legal barrier which separated the 
two races is tending to fall away, but not 
that which exists in the manners of the coun- 
try; slavery recedes, but the prejudice to 
which it has given birth remains stationary. 
Whosoever has inhabited the United States 
must have perceived that in those parts of 
the Union in which the negroes are no longer 
slaves, they have in nowise drawn nearer to 
the whites. On the contrary, the prejudice of 
the race appears to be stronger in the States 
which have abolished slavery, than in those 
where it still exists; and nowhere is it so in- 
tolerant as in those States where servitude 
has never been known. 

“It is true that in the north of the Union 
marriages may be legally contracted between 
negroes and whites, but public opinion would 
stigmatize a oman who should connect him- 
self with a negress as infamous, and it would 
he dithcult to meet with a single instance of 
such a union. The electoral franchise has 
been conferred upon the negroes in almost 
all the States in which slavery has been abol- 
ished; but if they come forward to vote, 
their lives are in danger. If oppressed, they 
may bring an action at law, but they will 
find none but whites among their judges; 
and although they may legally serve as ju- 
rors, prejudice repulses them from that of- 
fice. The same schools do not receive the 
child of the black and of the European. In 
the theaters, gold cannot procure a seat for 
the servile race beside their former masters: 
in the hospitals they lie apart; and although 
they are allowed to invoke the same Divin- 
ity as the whites, it must be at a different 
altar, and in their own churches with their 
own clergy. The gates of heaven are not 
closed against) these unhappy beings; but 
their inferiority is continaed to the very con- 
fines of the other world. When the negro 
is defunct, his bones are cast aside, and the 
distinction of condition prevails even in the 
equality of death. The negro is fiee, but he 
can share neither the rights, nor the pleas- 
ures, nor the labor, nor the afflictions, nor 
the tomb of him whose equal he has heen 
declared to be: and he cannot meet him upon 
fair terms in life or in death.” 


The Cost of Raising a Family 


While these people are discussing the prob- 
lems of supporting a family of two or three 
on $1,800 per year, I am sitting here wonder- 
ing what they do with their money. I gradu- 
ated in 1877, saved up a few hundred dol- 
lars on a salary of about $60 per month and 
was married in 1882. For eighteen years I 
taught school on a salary of from $600 to 
$1,000 per year. I have a wife—as good as 
they make them—and four children, aged 
It, 19, 22 and 25. From these children I 
have never asked or received a dollar toward 
the support of the family. What they have 
earned they have used as their own. The 
eldest has a little real estate, a motor boat, 
and some money in the bank. The second 
has a surveyor’s transit and surveying equip- 
ment that cost him $300, and has an equity 
in about 100 acres of good land, and has 
about $200 in the savings bank. The next, 
my only daughter, has a piano and about 
$100 in the bank. The youngest has about 
$25 in the savings bank. 

The eldest boy has had three years in the 
State University. The second one is now in 
his third year. My daughter has graduated 
from the full course at the State Normal 
School. The youngest goes to school every 
day. I have paid for their education. 

During the period of family raising I have 
lost my entire household equipment, worth 
at least $1,000, by fire, without insurance. I 
lost $400 in a newspaper venture. I have 
paid for support of churches, political parties, 
and grafters of one sort and another not less 
than $500, probably twice that sum. During 
that time, and prior to 1900, my entire income 
was my salary. I never received a gift, 
legacy, or other assistance from anyone. 
Since 1900 I have made some business ven- 
tures which have been more or less success- 
ful. But before I could make these ventures 
it was necessary for me to have a little 
money. This I had secured in the form of 
a $2,000 life insurance policy in a good old 
line company. I took the insurance when 
my first baby was born, and religiously kept 
it in force. It was the foundation of my 
financial success, if my present very modest 
state of prosperity can be called by that flat- 
tering term. 

I have always lived comfortably. I have 
often paid $40 for a suit o` clothes, and my 
wife never wants me to wear less than a 
$3 hat. My wife has done her own house- 
work, trained her own children, stuck to her 
own husband, and occasionally taken one or 
two boarders, to help out when the hardest 
times were on us. I never allowed myself 
to go into delt, except to pay life insurance 
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or to buy property. I have not always paid 
cash for expenses, but have settled all such 
bills monthly. Fortunately we have all been 
well, and outside of fares paid to the stork 
we have contributed less than $25 in all to 
the doctors. I have had no expensive habits, 
though I have owned three horses. In 1900 
I gave up my salary and ventured in busi- 
ness, but I have carefully kept my living ex- 
penses within the old lines, for, as I say, we 
have always lived comfortably enough. I 
would be glad to go a litle oftener to the 
theater, travel a little more, give a little more 
to causes which I cherish and help a few de- 
serving friends. I hope to do so some day. 
Now, if I and my wife have done this on a 
salary never in excess of $1,000, and more 
often less than $800 per year, I would like 
to know what is the matter with the people 
who get $1.700 or $1,800 a year, and think 
they must forego the joys of a family for 
fear that they will die of poverty. My ad- 
vice to these people is that they would be 
taking a long step toward ultimate prosperity 
if they should voluntarily ask for a reduc- 
tion of salary to about $1,000 for the next 
two years. But these people will not take 
advice. Let them climb and die. 


A Suggestion to the Rich 


(Over one hundred and fifty of our read- 
ers have sent letters of inquiry to the man 
in Arizona who wrote “Three Thousand 
Miles from Broadway and Glad of It” in 
the February “Pilgrim's Scrip.” The au- 
thor of that letter makes the following addi- 
tional suggestion.) 

All over the East are struggling men and 
women who would be glad to come out here. 
Here is a chance for wealthy men to do 
something for their less fortunate brothers. 
They can make dividends, too. 

There is still much land here that can be 
had for from $35 an acre up. It is desert 
land, but rich, and in a year will be entitled 
to plenty of water upon the completion of the 
Tonto storage dam. At $60 an acre and up 
land can be bought that now has water, and 
that can be ranched now. 

My idea is that a wealthy man or a num- 
ber of wealthy men could buy a considerable 
acreage of this land, spend about $35 an acre 
on it, and sell it to the men who would, but 
cannot, as things are, buy it. It could be sold 
at a profit over actual cost, a small cash pay- 
ment being required, and several years time 
at moderate interest being given on the rest. 
In this way the investment would net very 
large returns, and at the same time be the 
best and truest philanthropy in that it would 
help worthy people to help themselves. 


IN THE INTERPRETER S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house?’ —Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


that this temperance movement North 
and South does not savor of fanaticism. 

It has not been necessary to’ urge it by 
means of emotional “temperance revivals.” 
It is a business-like piece 

The Unpopu- of house-cleaning. I first 
began to think a temper- 


| LIKE the idea—said the Observer— 


larity of a ance movement was coming 
when I noticed that weekly 
Gin-Mill and monthly magazines 


were excluding advertise- 
ments of whisky, as well as some other 
patent medicines. I thought at first that 
this was due to a moral impulse on the 
part of the publishers. I'll not deny now 
that piety had something to do with it, but 
the advertising men tell me the moral im- 
pulse was accelerated by a motive of “ good 
business.” The advertising pages were 
“cleaned up” because the advertising space 
in the neighborhood of whisky advertise- 
ments lost some of its value. Vendors of 
harmless accessories to happiness did not 
want to expose their wares next door to a 
gin-mill. ‘They invited the trade of women 
and children. So we (I mean the publish- 
ers) found it better business to throw out 
the whisky advertisements than to print 
them, and won alike the congratulations of 
our banker and our confessor. 


people object to the automobile ad- 

vertisements? Automobiles are dan- 
gerous and smelly and expensive. No poet 
has ever had an automobile, and all poets 
have used wine. If drink is wholly an evil, 
what is not an evil? What are most evils 
but uncontrolled impulses to pleasure? 
Must I stop eating because a fool gorges 


T ee the Poet—why don’t these 


himself into the condition of the geese that 
saved Strasburg from ruin? Because 
cigarette fiends are sent to 
The Excesses the reformatory, must I 
throw away my cigar? Be- 
of Poets and cause too much poetizing 
peoples the lunatic asylum, 
Prohibitionistsmust I put out my pipe? 
I don’t like prohibition- 
I am what the Observer would call a 
moderate alcoholic. I feel the need of a 
mild stimulant at times. “Bright Apollo” 
is reluctant unless I cultivate him with “ rasie 
wine.” But I deplore all excess, including 
excessive virtue. And one time, not very long 
ago, having been witness of a melancholy 
scene of over-exaltation, I wrote something 
that I thought pretty scathing about the 
drink habit. Two or three times while I was 
writing it I hesitated in the fear that per- 
haps I was going too far and speaking 
without sufficient charity. But I pulled 
myself together and delivered what I 
thought was an adequate rebuke to King 
Alcohol, and perhaps a little more. My 
chief fear was that the article might please 
the prohibitionists too much. 

I might have spared myself the worry. 
In the first mail came a scorching letter 
from one of the leaders of the movement. 
He had, it appeared, all unknown to me, 
regarded me with an affection and admira- 
tion inexpressible in words. I was this, I 
was that. While reading the first part of 
the letter I felt ashamed to think that any 
one—especially a learned professor in a col- 
lege—could think so well of me. But 
before I got through I was ashamed the 
other way. The blushes were driven from 
my face by the lines that followed. My 
prohibitionist admirer, it appeared, had been 
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forced reluctantly but hastily and without 
investigation to change his opinion of me. 
I had “betrayed the great cause.” I had 
“succumbed to the intluence of the rum 
power.” “Chevalier Bayard” had “sold 
out to the distilleries.” He had “taken their 
money.” And more to the same effect. 
And all because I had insinuated that a few 
people who drank had not suffered greatly 
from it. I wonder if this man is represent- 
ative of prohibitionists. If he is, doesn’t 
this temper of mind explain something of the 
powerlessness of the prohibitionist party and 
the meagerness of its numbers in a country 
where every other man you meet, and every 
woman, is bitterly opposed to the indiscrim- 
inate sale and use of alcohol? This man 
was without charity. If he could feel as 
wrongly about any human being as he felt 
about me, I wouldn’t trust him to decide a 
public question. I decline to admit him to 
any council to which I am invited. He is 
not a trustworthy witness. I will not 
believe his statements on the number of 
saloons in existence, the revenue from the 
manufacture of alcohol, or the condition of 
the human stomach that has been tortured 
by alcohol. The truth is not in him. 
Besides, what have the teetotalers done 
to deserve attention? And, more particu- 
larly, what has been done by those who 
press teetotalism on the rest of the world? 
What cities have they taken, what wars car- 
ricd through? What songs have they sung? 
The lyrics of prohibition 
Teetotalers are pretty bad poetry. On 
the other hand, think, will 
and Moderate you, of the part that wine, 
appropriately consumed, 
has played in literature as 
the impulse of song and 
even as the subject of song. Think of the 
picture it has given us of the lyric feasts 
made at the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun, 


Drinkers 


“Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad, 
And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.” 


Even in these days, when all the world seems 
bent on attempting to achieve a state of dull 
perfection, somebody should come forward 
to defend the amiable poison that softens 
in our ears the sound of the footfall of ap- 
proaching death. Like Lord Neaves, “ I’m 
very fond of water, when qualified aright,” 
and so, also, I like my temperance lecture to 
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be qualified aright. Why such wholesale 

condemnation of this gift of Nature that, 

like all of Nature’s gifts, is a mixed evil and 

blessing? Give it its due. It has done 

some good in the world. Recall Doctor 

Holmes’ tribute to it, he a scientific gentle- 

man as well as a poet, when he describes the 

mother mixing the punch for her soldier 

boy. 

“‘ Drink, John,’ she said, ‘’twill do you 
good, poor child, you’ll never bear 

The working in the dismal trench, out in the 
midnight air; 

And if—God bless me!—you were hurt, 
’*twould keep away the chill.’ 

So John did drink—and well he wrought 
that day at Bunker Hill.” 


Renan, the most temperate of men and the 
gentlest, went so far as to protest against the 
suppression of drunkenness merely because 
it caused men to beat their wives! “In- 
stead of suppressing it,” he said, “in those 
who need it, would it not be better to render 
it sweet, amiable and accompanied by the 
moral sentiments? There are so many 
men for whom the hours of drunkenness are, 
after the hours of love, the time when they 
are at their best.” As for myself—the Poet 
ended—I would rather have one night with 
Lamb—if George Dyer could be there— 
even if the hippocrene turned into hippo- 
cras the next morning, than a thousand 
with the pious gentleman whose letter I 
have mentioned if each one of them re- 
prieved me a year from hanging! 


losopher—is under the influence of 
liquor. He has read too much 
about it, and what he has read has gone to 
his head. His actual potations are mild. 
He likes to think himself a wild fellow, but 
he struggles with the last of his half-bottle of 
thinclaret. I wonder if he would not admit 
that nine-tenths of the verse 
The Search that has been written in 
praise of drink is the pal- 

Through His-triest stuff. 
I know nothing more 
tory for an commonplace than the col- 
lections of “drinking 
songs.” But, beyond that, I 
question whether drink has 
ever moved men to great actions. It may 
stimulate a coward or a sluggard to a 
momentary activity, but it has never been 
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necessary, or aught but a drawback, to large © 


enterprise. Apologists for the abuse of 
alcohol rake history for examples, and tell 
you that liquor wrote Jonson’s tragedies, 
Lamb’s essays, Thackeray’s novels, Heine’s 
poems; that it was port, not Pitt, that beat 
Napoleon; that Bourbon whisky com- 
manded Grant’s army. And the belief, so 
determined that it has persisted through 
centuries, that alcohol is a considerable force 
toward achievement, cannot be downed by 
the almost immeasurable evidence against 
it. Every bit of testimony we have is 
that men who have over-stimulated them- 
selves have been the worse for liquor when 
they were “the worse for liquor.” As well 
say that Grant owed his success at Vicks- 
burg to whisky as to say that Gladstone 
triumphed in the House of Commons be- 
cause occasionally he drank eggnog before 
entering along debate. If alcohol were the 
master in the house, when would the Tory 
opposition not have won the division? 
There was more alcohol besieged at Vicks- 
burg than besieged. 

The truth is that none of the examples 
that are so often paraded to prove the value 
of alcohol and alcoholism make any case for 
the Poet’s friend or chance acquaintance. 
When the proof is searched we find abun- 
dance of evidence that alcoholic stimulation 
was occasional and disastrous to them. The 
necessity of worthless drinking men to 
justify their vice by attaching it to the high 
fame of great men has created a lot of bogus 
tippling heroes, who come reeling down 
through history. Let the Poet be silent. 
The doctors will tell you what alcoholism 
is, and the asylum keepers and the wardens 
of penitentiaries. 

In imagination I have frolicked with 
every gallant tippler from Alcibiades to 

‘Verlaine. I have an imagination for alco- 
holic refreshment that includes among my 
intimate friends all the drunkards of his- 
tory, and in my day I have fancifully toped 
it with Villon or Rabelais. 


Seconds of I confess now that in my age 
I would rather spend the 
“Fun” and shank of the evening with 


Dryden than with Milton, 


Hours of or with Lamb than with 
Wordsworth, if the tavern 
Desolation nights with the poets were 


all they are said to be. 
But this is a mere fancy of an ideal 
state that never has existed really. We 
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have no measure of the records of our own 
first happiness. We glorify past episodes, 
cloak their awkward points in a haze of the 
distant retrospect, and call “good times” 
times that were, like all times, mere intervals 
of gayety in a waste of suffering. “What a 
time we had” ten, twenty, thirty years ago, 
we say to each other. But when we really 
apply our recollection we recall hours of 
desolation for seconds of amusement. 

No one has undertaken to record how 
Alcibiades felt the morning after he broke 
up the party and jeered the impassive im- 
morality of Socrates. The appearance of 
Socrates, looking fresh and cheerful in the 
morning, is so wonderingly recorded that we 
may well believe all the others were suffer- 
ing horribly and there was a great demand 
for soda water in Athens that day. You 
see, only the record of the bright side has 
been kept-or is ever kept. But the horror, 
the eclipse of faculties, the perversion of a 
man’s true nature, the ghastly consequences 
of overdrinking, escape the chronicler or are 
too painful to be witnessed. 

It is not in drunkenness 
itself and alone that I find 
my chief objection to the 

Worse than use of alcohol—although 

the sight of a reeling, sod- 
Drunkenness den creature in the street, 
or of a man of more control 
or habituated to less poisonous drink dis- 
torted into a mental shape unbelievable— 
refined become coarse, witty become com- 
monplace, alert become sleepy, generous 
become suspicious, gentle become com- 
bative, boasting, cruel, defiant, foolishly 
lustful, absurdly proud, egotistical, jealous, 
alternating between a disgusting gayety and 
a maudlin melancholy, unsteady, vacant, re- 
sentful, and dangerous—is enough to make 
any thoughtful man resolve never again to 
“take a drink.” But drink is not always - 
at its worst when its apparent sway is most 
complete. The crimes of alcoholism, vio- 
lent explosions of alcoholic mania some- 
times murderous in character, are put down 
in the records. But no one has reported 
the crimes against the world indirectly re- 
sulting from alcohol. It is by the terrors 
of its indirect results that the alcoholic is 
driven back to the dangers of its direct 
results. 

A good many silly people have repeated 
the saying that drinking is an attempt to 
realize the ideal. But in cases of chronic 
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alcoholism—which are in fact more numer- 
ous than the medical statistics prove—the 
stimulation is an attempt to escape the tort- 
ure of the alcoholic reaction. I have often 
thought that men who have allowed them- 
selves the dangerous luxury of excessive 
drinking at night would do better to go on 
drinking by day and so more quickly end 
the tragedy with less danger to the com- 
munity. 

Men with great nervous resistance and 
control are able to consume vast quantities 
of drink without betraying themselves. 
They carry their liquor well, as the saying 
is. Men who are strong enough to gain 
leadership among their fellow men, have to 
be robust of nerve and digestion. But 
alcoholic poisoning has not run its course 
even with the strongest when its first in- 

flammation has subsided. 

Drunkards Asa casual student of medi- 

cine I have observed that 


and Drug the moral obliquities among 
opium victims have been 
Fiends = more conspicuous during 


the periods of reaction from 
the drug than during the period of ecstatic 
confusion directly proceeding from the ap- 
plication of the drug. They are morally 
weak and pulseless, habitual and unneces- 
sary liars and thieves, when they are not 
drugged, when the drug apparently has 
ceased to “work.” Their nerves are left in 
such a state that they are unable fearlessly 
to face human problems, even the smallest. 
When threatened with a responsibility that a 
sober man would meet lightly they resort to 
shambling lies and deceits; they avoid the 
greater human responsibility of working for 
a living by feebly idling or by stealing. It 
is a matter of observation that nearly all 
thieves are victims of opium. In a less 
degree but still in a degree that does not 
escape observation, the alcoholic collapses 
under his social obligations. The collapse 
is not so complete but it may be more 
dangerous to the world because alcohol is 
so much more generally used and its use 
prevails so widely among men who have 
the big jobs of the world to do. How often 
have I seen men upon whom great interests 
depended hesitate from a sheer, unnatural 
fear of themselves and their powers, to 
venture on the business of the day before 
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stimulating their degraded nerves anew. 
They were afraid to sign their own names 
to papers or checks, to meet their sub- 
ordinates, to consult with their equals. 
Their purposes, so bold the night before, 
shivered and disappeared in the dawn of 
the morning after. Their courage was 
turned into timidity; their minds were filled 
with apprehensions of danger; all their 
symptoms simulated acute nervous prostra- 
tion. They were capable only of mean- 
nesses and treacheries that fears beget. 
They dared no venture. They were dis- 
trustful of the world and of themselves. 
Can any one tell me that a judge who 
has sat up all night reveling is fitted prop- 
erly to administer justice in the morning 
—that he is not either timid, careless, 
nervous, apprehensive, afraid to carry out 
the functions of his office, or, if the drink 
persists in him, violently prejudiced, irrita- 
ble and oppressive? The effects of opium 


_ on strong men are not different from their 


effects on weak men; and neither are the 
effects of alcohol. They manifest them- 
selves differently in the tramp and the sena- 
tor, but the difference is one entirely of 
degree. In both there is the violent dis- 
turbance of the ego that is at the bottom of 
more trouble in this world than anything 
else. Kipling’s ape, the drug “fiend,” the 
alcoholic and the paranoiac have too much 
“Ego in their Cosmos”—or too little, and 
that’s worse. Rather, when the drunken 
man is not drunk, he is all ego, but it is a 
treacherous, furtive ego, sore and distrust- 
ful. 

However much my imagination disposes 
me against prohibitionists, I cannot, on the 
facts before me and my own 
experience with people who 
drink to excess, oppose 


Alcohol an 


Enemy of with any heart a movement 
f to abolish forever the traffic 
the Race in alcohol. I see the tem- 


perance movement spread- 
ing all around me and I hope it will spread 
and spread. You may be sure that with 
the growing influence of women in American 
life it will not fail to make progress, for 
women instinctively as well as by a drear 
experience recognize in alcohol their own 
immediate enemy and the long tireless 
enemy of the race. 
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